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PRESIDENT. 
John  R.  Freeman Providence,  R.  I. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

D.  S.  Jacobus Hoboken,  N.  J. 

M.  L.  HoLMAN  , St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  J.  Keep Detroit,  Mieh. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1905. 

S.  M.  Vauclain Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H .  H.  Westinohouse Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Fred.  W.  Taylor Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Terms  expire  at  Aunual  Meeting  of  190C. 

MANAGEBS. 

R.  C.  McKiNNEY New  York.  N.  Y. 

S.  S.  Webbek Trenton,  N.  J. 

Newei^  Sanders ChaitanoogH,  Tenn. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1905. 

Geougb  I.  ROCKWOOD Worcester,  Mass. 

John  W.  Lieb,  Jr New  York,  N.  Y. 

Asa  M.  Mattice Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1900. 

Geo.  M.  Brill .' Chicago.  111. 

Fred.  J.  Miller  New  York,  N,  Y. 

KicoARD  H.  Rice Lynn,  Mass. 

Terms  expire  at  Annual  Meeting  of  1907. 

TEEASUliER. 
Wm.  H.  Wilbt Nos.  43-45  East  19th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SECRET AR  Y, 
Prof.  F.  R.  Huttok No.  12  West  31st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


HONOEARY  COUNCILLORS. 

PA8T  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Thurston,  R.  H 1880—1882 Died  Oct.  25,  1903 

Leavitt,  E.  D 1882—1883 Cambridge,  Mass. 

SwBET.  John  E 1888—1884 Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

HoLLOWAY,  J.  P 1884—1886 Died  Sept.  1, 1896 

Sellers,  Coleman 1885—1886 Philatlelphia,  Pa. 

Babcock,  George  H. 1886—1887 Died  Dec.  16,  1893 

See,  Horace 1887—1888 

TowNE,  Henry  R 1888—1889 New  York,  N.  Y. 

Smith,  Oberlin 1889—1890 Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Hunt,  Robert  W 1890—1891 Chicago,  111. 

LoRiNG,  Charles  H .1891—1892 Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CoxE,  EcKLEY  B 1892—1894 Died  May  13,  1895 

Davis,  B.  P.  C 1894 Died  Aug.  6,1895 

Billings,  Charles  E.* 1895 Hartford,  Conn. 

Fritz,  John 1895—1896 .'. Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Warner,  Worcester  R 1896—1897 Cleveland,  0. 

Hunt,  Charles  Wallace 1897—1898. New  York,  N.  Y. 

Melville,  George  W 1898—1899 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Morgan,  Charles  H 1899 — 1900 Worcester,  Mass. 

Wellman,  S.  T.. _. 1900—1901 Cleveland,  0. 

Reynolds,  Edwin 1901 — 1902 Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dodge,  James  M 1902—1903 Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SwASEY,  Ambrose 1903 — 1904 Cleveland,  0. 

[Note.— Acconling  to  the  Constitatioii,  Article  C  27,  the  five  sarviving  Part  Presidents  who  last 
held  the  office  shall  bo  members  of  the  Council,  with  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  daties  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Council.] 

*  Unexpired  tenn  of  E.  F.  C.  Davis. 
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NOTE. 

The  considerable  bulk  of  the  volume  of  Transactions  has  induced  the  Publica- 
tion Committee  to  direct  the  insertion  of  a  summary  of  the  Society  membership  in 
place  of  the  complete  list  of  members  which  was  published  in  the  earlier  volumes. 
The  summary  attaching  to  this  issue  is  that  which  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Society  issued  with  corrections  to  July,  1905.  Ileference  for  complete  list  should 
be  made  to  the  '*  Qeographical  List "  for  July,  1905. 

FoBEioN  Countries. 


Membership. 

Africa 19 

Australia 6 

Belgium 4 

Canada 81 

Central  America 1 

China 1 

Cuba 4 

France 8 

Germany. .    10 

Great  Britain  (England) 45 

Great  Britain  (Scotland) 4 

Total  Foreign  Membership, 


Holland 

India 

Jamaica,  W.  I.  . . . 

Japan 

Mexico 

Norway 

Russia 

South  America  . . . 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Trinidad,  B.  W.  I. 


Membership. 
1 


2 
1 
5 
8 
1 
5 
7 
8 
1 
1 


168 


United  States. 


M 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado -. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  Columbia  . . « 

Georgia 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 


cmbcrship. 

8 
1 

2 

8 
39 
23 
125 
12 
27 
13 

1 

184 

84 

5 

6 

3 
16 
15 
36 
256 
74 
12 
43 
11 


Membcrahip 

Nebraska 4 

Nevada 1 

New  Hampshire 16 

New  Jersev 146 

New  York'. 827 


North  Carolina 
North  Dakota  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


3 

1 

206 

2 

5 

Pennsylvania 885 

Porto  Uico 1 

Rhode  Island 51 

South  Carolina    3 

South  Dakota 1 

Tennessee 7 

Texas 5 

Utah 2 

V^ermont 13 

Virginia 27 

Washington 7 

West  Virginia 10 

W^isconsin 70 


Total  Membership  in  the  United  States 2,742 
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GEOGRAPniCAL  SUMMARY. 

Total  Foreign  Membership 168 

Total  Membersliip  in  United  States 2,742 

*  Present  Address  Unknown 5 

Total  Membership 2,915 

SUMMARY  OF  MEMBERSHIP  BY  GRADES. 

Honorary  ^leinbers 20 

Memlxjrs 1,985 

Associates 259 

Junior  Members 651 

Total  Membership 2,915 

t  Life  Members 109 


*  Thvsc.  arc  Cliae.  J.  llillard,  (^haa.  R.  J«>linstoii,  John  O.  Norbom,  Anthony  Victorin,  Menibere, 
and  L.  (J.  C.  Mayor,  Junior,  and  If  any  meralier  knows  their  prcHent  addit>B6e8  he  will  confer  a  favor 
by  w»  advisini;  the  Se<:retary. 

t  TheHo  Life  Membcrt)  are  included  in  the  total  menibcfBhip  above,  in  the  claM  to  which  they 
belong. 
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AMERICAN    SOCIETY    OF   MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERS. 


COiS'STITUTIOK 


NAME,    ORTECT   AND    GOVERNMENT. 


C  1.  The  title  of  this  Society  is  "  The  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers." 

C  2.  The  ohject  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  connected  with  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Construc- 
tion. Tlie  principal  means  for  this  purpose  shall  be  the  holding 
of  meetings  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  professional  papers, 
and  for  social  intercourse;  the  pu])lication  and  distribution  of  its 
|)apers  and  discussions;  and  the  maintenance  of  ai^  Engineering 
Library. 

C  3.  The  Society  shall  Ije  governed  by  this  Constitution,  and 
bv  Bv-I^ws  and  Rules  in  harmony  therewith. 

C  4.  The  Society  was  organized  as  a  Corporation  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  April  7,  1880.  Its  oifices  shall 
be  located  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

r  5.  Persons  connected  with  the  Arts  and  Sciences  relating 
to  En<rineerinff  or  Mechanical  Construction  mav  be  eli^irible  for 
admission  into  the  Society. 

C  C.  The  membership  of  tlie  Society  shall  consist  of  Hon- 
orary Members,  Members,  Associates  and  Juniors.  Honorary 
Members,  Members  and  Associates  are  entithMl  to  vote  and  to 
hold  office.  Juniors  shall  not  be  entitled  to  yote  nor  to  be 
oflHcers  of  the  Society,  but  shall  be  (Mititled  to  the  other  privileges 
of  meml)ership. 

C  7.     Honorary  Members,  Members  and  Associates  are  en- 
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titled  to  vote  on  all  questions  before  any  meeting  of  the  Society, 
in  person  or  by  proxy,  given  to  a  voting  member.  A  proxy 
shall  not  be  valid  for  a  greater  time  than  six  months. 

C  8.  Honorary  Members  shall  be  persons  of  acknowledged 
professional  eminence,  and  their  number  shall  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  at  any  time. 

C  9.  A  Member  must  have  been  so  connected  with  Engi- 
neering as  to  be  competent,  as  a  designer  or  as  a  constructor, 
to  take  responsible  charge  of  work  in  his  branch  of  Engineering, 
or  he  must  have  served  as  a  teacher  of  Engineering  for  more 
than  five  years.     A  Member  shall  be  thirty  years  of  age  or  over. 

C  10.  An  Associate  must  either  have  the  other  qualifications 
of  a  Member  or  be  so  connected  with  Engineering  as  to  be  com- 
petent to  take  charge  of  engineering  work,  or  to  co-operate  with 
Engineers.  An  Associate  shall  be  twenty-six  years  of  age  or 
over. 

C  11.  A  Junior  must  have  had  such  engineering  experience 
as  will  enable  him  to  fill  a  responsible  subordinate  position  in 
engineering  work,  or  he  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  engineering 
school.     A  Junior  shall  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over. 

C  12.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  every  Honorary  Member, 
Member,  Associate  and  Junior  shall  be  personal  to  himself,  and 
shall  not  be  transferable  or  transmissible  by  his  own  act  or  by 
operation  of  law. 

ADMISSION. 

C  13.  Honorary  Members  shall  be  nominated  by  at  least  ten 
memDers  of  the  Society.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  nomina- 
tion is  made,  shall  be  presented  to  the  Council  in  writing. 

C  14.  All  applications  for  membership  to  the  grades  of 
Member,  Associate  or  Junior  shall  be  presented  to  the  Council, 
which  shall  consider  and  act  U|x>n  eacn  application,  assigning 
each  approved  a])plicant  to  the  grade  of  membership  to  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Council,  his  qualifications  entitle  him. 
The  name  of  each  candidate  thus  approved  by  the  Council,  shall, 
unless  objection  is  made  by  the  applicant,  be  submitted  to  the 
voting  membership  for  election,  by  means  of  a  letter-ballot. 

C  15.  Associates  or  Juniors  desiring  to  change  their  grade  of 
membership  shall  make  application  to  the  Council  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  required  in  the  case  of  a  new  applicant. 
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C  16.  Election  to  membership  shall  be  by  a  sealed  letter- 
ballot  as  the  By-Laws  shall  provide.  Adverse  votes  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  required  to  defeat 
the  election  of  an  applicant  for  any  grade  of  membership.  The 
Council,  may  in  its  discretion,  order  a  second  ballot  upon  a  de- 
feated applicant,  in  which  case  adverse  votes  to  the  numl^er  of 
four  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast,  shall  be  required  to  defeat  the 
election. 

C  17.  The  election  of  Honorary  Members  shall  be  by  a  vote 
of  the  Council  taken  by  letter-ballot,  as  provided  in  the  By-Laws. 
One  dissenting  vote  shall  defeat  such  election. 

C  18.  Each  person  elected,  excepting  Honorary  Members, 
shall  subscribe  to  this  Constitution,  and  shall  pay  the  initiation 
fee  before  he  can  be  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
membership.  If  such  person  does  not  comply  with  this  require- 
ment within  six  months  after  notice  of  his  election,  he  will  be 
deemed  to  have  declined  election.  The  Council  may,  thereupon, 
declare  his  election  void. 

INITIATION   FEES  AND   DUES. 

C  19.  The  initiation  fee  for  membership  in  each  grade  shall 
be  as  follows: 

For  Member Twenty-five  Dollars, 

For  Associate Tweiitv-five  Dollars, 

For  Junior Fifteen  Dollars. 

C  20.  A  Junior,  on  promotion  to  any  other  grade  of  member- 
ship, shall  pay  an  additional  fee  of  Ten  Dollars. 

C  21.  The  annual  dues  for  membership  in  each  grade  shall 
be  as  follows: 

For  Member Fifteen  Dollars, 

For  Associate Fifteen  Dollars, 

For  Junior Ten  Dollars  for  the  first 

%ix  years  of  his  membership  and  thereafter  the 

same  as  for  an  Associate. 

C  22.  The  Council  may  in  its  discretion,  permit  any  Member 
or  Associate  to  become  a  Life  Member  in  the  same  grade,  by  the 
payment  at  one  time  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  purchase  from 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  New  York,  an  annuity 
on  the  life  of  a  person  of  the  age  of  the  applicant  equal  to  the 
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annual  dues  in  his  grade.     Such  Life  Member  shall  not  be  liable 
thereafter  for  annual  dues. 

C  23.  The  Council  shall  have  the  power,  by  letter-ballot,  to 
admit  to  Life  Membership,  without  the  payment  of  a  life  mem- 
bership fee,  any  person  who,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  has  lx?cn 
a  Member  or  an  Associate  when,  for  special  reiisons,  such  pro- 
cedure would,  in  its  judgment,  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
Society,  provided  that  notice  of  such  proposed  action  shall  have 
been  given  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  Couccil.  One  dissent- 
ing vote  shall  defeat  such  admission. 

SUSPENSIONS    AND    EXPULSIONS. 

C  24.  Any  Member,  Associate  or  Junior  who  shall  leave  his 
annual  dues  unpaid  for  one  year,  shall  not  receive  the  volume  of 
Transactions  until  such  arrears  are  paid.  Any  Member,  Asso- 
ciate or  Junior  who  shall  leave  his  dues  unpaid  for  two  years, 
shallf  in  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  have  liis  name  stricken 
from  the  roll  of  membership,  and  shall  cease  to  have  any  further 
rights  as  such. 

C  25.  The  Council  may  refuse  to  receive  the  dues  of  any 
member  of  any  grade,  who  shall  have  been  adjudged  by  the 
Council  to  have  violated  the  Constitution  or  By-Laws  of  the 
Society,  or  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  by  a  two-tliirds 
vote,  shall  have  been  guilty  of  conduct  rendering  him  unfit  to 
continue  in  its  membership;  and  the  Council  may  expel  such 
person  and  remove  his  name  from  the  list  of  members. 

THE   COUNCIL. 

C  20.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  mana<i:ed  bv  a  Board 
of  Directors  chosen  from  among  its  Members  and  Associates, 
which  shall  be  styled  ''  The  Council."  The  Coun43il  shall  consist 
of  the  President  of  the  Society,  who  shall  be  the  presiding  officer, 
six  Vice-Presidents,  nine  Managers,  the  Treasurer  and  live  Past 
Presidents.  Five  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  Secretary  may 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Council,  but  shall  not  have 
a  vote  therein.  The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  shall 
attend  the  m.eetings  of  the  Council  and  take  pjtrt  in  the  discus- 
sion of  financial  questions  but  shall  not  have  a  vote. 
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C  27.  The  five  surviving  Past  Presidents  who  last  held  the 
oflice  shall  be  members  of  the  Council  with  all  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges and  duties  of  the  other  memlxirs  of  the  Council. 

C  28.  The  Council  thus  constituted  shall  be  the  legal  Trustee 
of  the  Society.  All  gifts  or  bequests  not  designated  for  a  specific 
puriK)se  shall  be  invested  by  the  Council,  and  only  the  income 
therefrom  may  be  used  for  current  exj)enses. 

C  29.  Should  a  vacancy  occur  in  the  Council,  or  in  any  elec- 
tive office  except  the  presidency,  through  dejith,  resignation  or 
other  cause,  the  Council  may  elect  a  Member  or  Associate  to  fill 
the  vacancv  until  the  next  annual  election. 

C  30.  The  Council  shall  regulate  its  own  proceedings,  and 
may  by  resolution  delegate  specific  powers  to  an  Executive 
Committee  or  to  any  one  or  more  members  of  the  Council.  No 
act  of  the  Executive  Committee  or  of  a  delegate  shall  be  binding 
until  it  has  l>een  approved  by  a  resolution  of  the  Council. 

C  31.  The  Council  shall  present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Society  a  report  verified  by  the  President  or  Treasurer  or 
by  a  majority  of  the  membere  of  the  Council,  showing  the  whole 
amount  of  real  and  personal  property  owned  by  tlie  Society, 
where  located,  and  where  and  how  invested,  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  property  acc^uired  during  the  year  immediately 
preceiling  the  date  of  the  report,  and  the  manner  of  the  acquisi- 
tion; the  amount  applied,  ai>propriatcd  or  oxpende^l  during  the 
year  immediately  preceding  such  date,  and  the  purposes,  objects 
or  persons  to  or  for  which  such  applications,  appropriations  or 
exi)enditures  have  been  nuwle;  also  the  names  and  places  of  resi- 
dence of  the  persons  who  have  been  admittcnl  to  membership  in 
the  Society  during  the  last  year,  which  report  shall  be  filed 
with  the  records  of  the  Societv,  and  an  abstract  thereof  shall  be 
entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

C  32.  An  act  of  the  Council,  wliicli  shall  have  rec^eived  the 
expressed  or  the  implied  sanction  of  the  membership  at  the  next 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  Society,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  act 
of  the  Society,  and  shall  not  afterwards  be  imj>eached  by  any 
member. 

C  33.  The  Council  im\y,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present,  declare  any  elective  office  vacant,  on  the  failure  of  its 
incumbent  for  one  year,  from  inability  or  otherwise,  to  attend 
the  Council  meetings,  or  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
shall  thereupon  appoint  a  Member  or  Associate  to  fill  the  vacancy 
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unta  the  next  Annual  Meeting.     The  said  appointment  shall  not 
render  the  appointee  ineligible  to  election  to  any  office. 

OFFICERS. 

C  34.  At  each  Annual  Meeting  there  shall  be  elected  from 
among  the  Members  and  Associates: 

A  President  to  hold  office  for  one  year. 
Three  Vice-Presidents,  each  to  hold  office  for  two  vears. 
Three  Managers,  each  to  hold  office  for  three  years. 
A  Treasurer  to  hold  office  for  one  year. 

C  35.  The  election  of  officers  shall  be  bv  sealed  letter-ballot, 
as  the  By-Laws  shall  provide. 

C  36.  The  term  of  all  elective  officers  shall  begin  on  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Societ\\  Officers  sball 
continue  in  their  respective  offices  until  their  successors  have  been 
elected  and  have  accepted  their  offices. 

C  37.  A  President,  Vice-President  or  Manager  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  immediate  re-election  to  the  same  office  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected. 

C  38.  The  Council,  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  shall  appoint  a  person  of  the  grade  of 
Member  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  one  year,  sub- 
ject to  removal  for  cause  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  at  anv  time  after  one  month's  written  notice 
has  been  given  him  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  re- 
moved, and  he  has  been  heard  in  his  own  defense,  if  he  so  de- 
sires. The  Secretary  shall  receive  a  salary  w^hich  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Council  at  the  time  of  his  appointment. 

C  39.  The  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  ])erforni 
the  duties  legally  or  customarily  attaching  to  their  respective 
offices  under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  such  othcM* 
duties  as  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  Council. 

C  40.  A  vacancy  in  the  office  of  President  shall  be  filled  bv 
the  Vice-President,  who  is  senior  by  age. 

MEETINGS. 

C  41.  The  Society  shall  hold  two  meetings  in  each  year.  The 
Annual  Meeting  shall  begin  in  New  York  City  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  December,  and  a  Semi-Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  at 
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such  time  and  place  as  the  Council  may  appoint.  Fifty  Members 
anil  Associates  shall  constitate  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

C  42.  Special  meetings  of  the  Society  may  be  called  at  any 
time  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  or  shall  be  called  bv  the 
President  upon  the  written  request  of  fifty  members  entitled  to 
vote,  the  notices  for  such  meetings  to  state  the  business,  for 
which  such  meeting  is  called,  and  no  other  business  shall  be 
entertained  or  transacted  at  that  meeting. 

C  43.  Any  appropriation  recommended  by  the  Society  at  a 
meeting  shall  not  take  effect  until  it  has  been  approved  by  the 
Council. 

C  44.  Every  question  which  shall  come  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Society  or  of  the  Council  or  a  Committee,  shall  be  decided 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Constitution  or  the  Bv-Laws,  or  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  Council  may  order  the  submission  of  any  question 
to  the  membership  for  discussion  by  letter-ballot.  Any  meeting 
of  the  Society  at  which  a  quorum  is  present,  may  order  the  sub- 
mission of  any  question  to  the  membership  for  discussion  by 
letter^ballot. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

C  45.  The  Standing  Committees  of  the  Soi5iety  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be: 

Finance  Committee, 
Committee  on  Meetings, 
Publication  Committee, 
Membership  Committee, 
Librarv  Committee, 
House  Committee. 
C  46.    There  shall  be  a  John  Fritz  Medal  Committee  of  three 
memters  appointed  as  i)rovided  in  the  By-Laws. 
C  47.     The  Annual  Committees  shall  be: 

An  Executive  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Council. 
A  Xominating  Committee,  appointeil  by  the  President. 
Tellers  as  requiretl    by   the  By-T^ws,   appointed   by   the 
President. 
C  48.    Special  Xominating  Committee: 

Twenty  or  more  members  entitled  to  vote  may  constitute 
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votes  cjast.  An  amendment  shall  take  effect  on  the  announce- 
ment of  its  adoption  by  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  semi-annual 
meeting  next  following  tlie  closure  of  the  vote. 

AMENDMENTS   TO   BY-LAWS   AND    KULES. 

C  59.  For  the  further  ordering  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society, 
the  Council  may,  by  a  two-third  vote  of  its  members  present, 
amend  the  By-I-iaws  in  harmony  with  this  Constitution,  pro- 
vided that  a  written  notice  of  such  proposed  amendment  shall 
have  been  given  at  the  previous  regular 'meeting  of  the  Council; 
and  provided  further  that  the  Secretary  shall  have  mailed  to 
each  member  of  the  Council  a  copy  of  such  proposed  amend- 
ment, at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  at  which  action  is  to  be  taken.  The  amendment  shall 
take  effect  immediately  on  its  passage  by  the  Council.  The 
Secretary  shall  at  once  mail  a  copy  of  such  amendment  to  the 
members  of  all  gratles. 

C  60.  The  Council  may,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
present  at  any  meeting,  establish,  amend  or  annul  Rules  for  the 
conduct  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  Society ;  for  the  ordering 
and  conduct  of  its  professional  or  business  meetings;  and  for 
guidance  of  its  committees  in  their  work  and  reports;  provided 
that  such  Rules  are  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  of  the  Society. 

CONSTITUTION   GOES   INTO    EFFECT. 

C  61.  This  Constitution  shall  sui^)ersede  all  previous  Rules  of 
the  Society,  and  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  announcerhent  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  its  adoption. 


BY-LAWS. 

CANDIDATES    FOR   MEMBERSHIP. 

B  1.  A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Society  as  a  Member 
or  as  an  Associate  must  make  application  on  a  form  approved  by 
the  Council,  upon  which  he  shall  write  a  statement  gi^^ng  a 
complete  account  of  his  qualifications  and  engineering  experience, 
and  an  agreement  that  he  will,  if  elected,  conform  to  the  Con- 
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stitution,  By-Laws  and  Eules  of  the  Society.  He  must  refer  to 
at  least  five  Members  or  Associates  to  whom  he  is  personally 
known. 

B  2.  Applications  for  membership  from  Engineers  who  are 
not  resident  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  and  who  may  be 
so  situated  as  not  to  be  personally  known  to  five  Members  of  the 
Society,  as  required  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  may  be  recom- 
mended for  ballot  by  five  members  of  the  Council,  after  sufficient 
evidence  has  been  secured  to  show  that  in  their  opinion  the  appli- 
cant is  worthy  of  admission  to  the  grade  which  he  seeks. 

B  3.  A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Society  as  a  Junior 
must  make  application  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  Mem- 
bers, except  that  he  must  refer  to  not  less  than  three  Members 
or  Associates  to  whom  he  is  personally  known. 

B  4.  References  shall  not  be  required  of  candidates  for  Hon- 
orary Membership. 

B  5.  The  references  for  each  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
Society  shall  be  requested  to  make  a  confidential  communication 
to  the  Membership  Committee,  setting  forth  in  detail  such  in- 
formation, personally  known  to  referee,  as  shall  enable  the 
Council  to  arrive  at  a  proper  estimate  of  the  eligibility  of  the 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  Society. 

ELECTION    OF    MEMBERS. 

B  6.  The  Secretarv  shall  mail  to  each  member  entitled  to 
vote,  at  least  thirtv  davs  in  advance  of  each  annual  or  semi- 
annual  meeting,  a  ballot  stating  the  names  and  the  respective 
grades  of  the  candidates  for  membership  in  the  Society  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  Council,  and  the  time  of  the  closure 
of  voting.  The  voter  shall  prepare  his  ballot  by  crossing  out 
the  names  of  candidates  rejected  by  him,  and  shall  enclose  said  bal- 
lot in  a  sealeil  blank  ballot  envelope  which  he  simll  then  enclose  in 
a  second  sealed  outer  envelope  on  which  he  shall,  for  identifica- 
tion, write  his  name  in  ink.  Tlie  ballot  thus  prepared  and  en- 
closed shall  be  mailed  or  delivered  unopened  to  the  Tellers  of 
Election.  The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  competency,  and 
the  signature  of  all  voters.  On  the  cl<3sure  of  voting,  the  Tellers 
of  Election  shall  first  open  and  destroy  the  outer  envelopes,  and 
shall  then  canvass  the  ballots,  and  certify  the  result  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Society. 
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B  7.  The  Tellers  shall  not  receive  any  ballot  after  the  stated 
time  of  the  closure  of  voting.  A  ballot  without  the  endorsement 
of  the  voter,  written  in  ink  on  the  outer  envelope,  is  defective, 
and  shall  be  rejected  by  the  Tellers  of  Election. 

B  8.  The  names  of  those  persons  elected  to  membership,  with 
their  respective  grades,  shall  bo  embodied  in  a  written  report, 
signed  by  the  Tellers,  and  presented  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society.  The  President  shall  then  declare  them  duly  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Society.  The  Tellers  may,  througli  the 
Secretary,  in  advance  of  any  meeting  advise  each  candidate  of 
the  result  of  the  canvass  of  the  votes  in  his  case.  The  names  of 
applicants  who  are  not  elected  shall  neither  be  announced  nor 
recorded  in  the  Ti^ansactioiis, 

B  9.  The  endorsers  of  an  applicant  who  has  not  been  elected, 
may,  with  his  consent,  present  to  tlie  Council  a  written  request 
for  a  re-submission  of  his  name  to  ballot.  The  Council  may,  in 
its  discretion,  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  members  present, 
order  the  name  of  the  api)licant  placed  on  the  next  ballot  for 
members. 

B  10.  Election  to  Honorary  Membership  shall  bo  by  letter- 
ballot  of  the  Council.  A  notice  of  such  j)roposed  election  shall 
be  mailed  by  the  Secretary  to  each  member  of  the  Council  at 
least  sixty  davs  in  advance  of  the  date  set  for  the  closure  of 
such  election. 

B  11.  Each  person  elected  to  membership,  except  an  Hon- 
orary Member,  must  subscribe  to  the  Constitution,  By-Laws  and 
Rules  of  the  Society,  and  pay  tlie  initiation  fee  before  he  can 
receive  a  certificate  of  membership  in  the  Society. 

ELECTION    OF   OFFICERS. 

B  12.  The  Secretary  shall  mail  to  each  member  entitled  to 
vote,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  names 
of  the  candidates  for  office  proposal  for  election  by  the  Nom- 
inating Committee. 

B  13.  The  names  of  the  candidates  proposed  by  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  or  Committees,  and  the  respective  offices  for 
wiiich  they  are  candidates,  shall  be  jirinted  in  separate  lists  on 
the  same  ballot  sheet,  each  list  of  candidates  to  l)e  printed  under 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  particular  committee  which 
proposed  it. 
59 
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B  14.  The  name  of  any  candidate  on  the  ballot  may  be 
erased,  and  the  name  of  any  person  qualified  to  hold  the  office 
written  in  its  stead.  The  ballot  thus  prepared  must  be  voted  and 
canvassed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  election  of  members. 

B  15.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  the 
Tellers  of  Election  of  Officers  shall  canvass  the  votes  cast  for 
the  officers  of  the  Society  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members,  and  immediately  report  the  result  of  the  can- 
vass to  the  meeting.  The  President  shall  then  announce  the 
candidates  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  their  respec- 
tive offices,  and  declare  them  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

B  IG.  In  case  of  a  tie  in  the  vote  for  any  officer,  the  Presi- 
dent or,  in  his  absence,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  cast  the  decid- 
ing vote. 

B  17.  A  ballot  which  contains  more  names  marked  by  a  cross 
on  it  than  there  are  officers  to  be  elected,  is  thereby  defective, 
and  shall  be  rejected  by  the  Tellers. 


FEES   AND   DUES. 

B  IS.  The  initiation  fee  and  rinnual  dues  of  the  first  year 
shall  be  due  and  payable  on  notice  of  election  to  membership, 
and  u|X)n  that  payment  the  member  will  be  entitled  to  the  Traiia- 
actions  for  the  year.  Thereafter  the  annual  dues  shall  be  due 
and  payable  on  the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year. 

B  19.  A  member  in  arrears  for  one  year  shall  not  bo  entitled 
to  vote  until  such  arrears  have  been  paid.  Should  the  right  to 
vote  be  ([uestioned,  the  books  of  the  Society  shall  bo  conclusive 
evidence. 

B  20.  The  Secretary  shall  present  to  the  Council  the  name  of 
any  ]Member,  Associate  or  Junior  in  arrears  for  more  than  one 
year,  and  such  member  shall  not  receiv^e  the  TrayiHactiona  Vinti\ 
such  arrears  are  fully  paid.  A  person  dropped  from  the  rolls 
for  non-payment  of  dues  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Council, 
be  restored  to  the  privileges  of  membership,  upon  payment  of 
all  arrears. 

FINANCIAL    ADMINISTRATION. 

B  21.  The  Council  at  its  fii'st  meeting  in  each  fiscal  year, 
shall  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Finance  Committee 
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concerning  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  Society 
during  that  year.  The  apportioning  of  the  work  of  the  Society 
among  the  various  Standing  and  other  Committees  shall  be  on 
a  basis  approved  by  the  Council  and  in  harmony  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws.  The  appropriations  approved  by  the 
Council,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  required  for  the  work  of 
the  Society,  shall  be  expended  by  the  various  Committees  of  the 
Society,  and  all  bills  against  the  Society  for  such  expenditure 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Committee  making  the  expenditure  and 
shall  then  be  sent  to  the  Finance  Committee  for  audit.  Money 
shall  not  be  paid  out  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Society 
except  upon  bills  duly  audited  by  the  Finance  Committee,  or  by 
resolution  of  the  Council. 

COMMITTEES. 

B  22.  The  President  within  one  month  after  the  Annual 
Meeting  shall  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  Standing  Committees  by 
appointment  from  the  membership  of  the  Society.  * 

Each  of  the  Standing  and  the  Annual  Committees,  shall,  at 
their  first  meeting  after  the  Annual  Meeting,  elect  a  Chairman 
to  serve  for  one  year.  The  President  shall  appoint  the  Chair- 
man of  each  Professional  Committee.  A  member  of  a  Standing 
Committee  whose  term  of  office  has  expired,  shall  continue  to 
serve  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  appointed. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 

B  23.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  Members 
or  Associates.  The  term  of  office  of  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each  Annual  Meeting.  This 
Committee  shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  have  a  super- 
vision of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Society,  including  the 
books  of  account.  The  Committee  may  cause  the  accounts  of 
the  Society  to  be  audited  and  approved  annually  bj'^  a  chartered 
or  other  competent  public  accountant.  The  Committee  shall 
hold  monthly  meetings  for  the  audit  of  bills  and  such  other  busi- 
ness as  shall  come  before  it  and  shall  deliver  to  the  Secretarv  for 
presentation  to  the  Council  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  a  re- 
port of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year, 
find  al$o  shall  present  therewith  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  prob- 
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able  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Society  for  the  following 
twelve  months.  It  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Council 
as  to  investments,  and,  when  called  upon  by  the  Council,  advise 
upon  financial  questions. 

COMMITTEE   ON   MEETINGS. 

B  24.  The  Committee  on  Meetings  shall  consist  of  five  per- 
sons who  may  be  members  of  any  grade.  The.  term  of  ofiice  of 
one  member  of  the  Committee  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each 
Annual  Meeting.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  pro- 
cure professional  papers,  to  pass  upon  their  suitability  for  pres- 
entation, and  to  suggest  topical  subjects  for  discussion  at  the 
meetings.  The  Committee  may  refer  any  paper  presented  to 
the  Society  to  a  person  or  persons,  especially  qualified  by  the- 
oretical knowledge  or  practical  experience,  for  their  suggestions 
or  opinions  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  paper  for  presentation. 
Papers  from  non-members  shall  not  be  accepted  except  by  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  shall  arrange  the  programme  of  each  meeting 
of  the  Society,  and  shall  have  general  charge  of  the  entertain- 
ments to  be  provided  for  the  members  and  guests  at  each  meet- 
ing. It  shall  prohibit  the  distribution  or  exhibition  at  the  head- 
quarters or  at  the  meeting  places  of  the  Society  of  all  advertising 
circulai's,  pamphlets  or  samples  of  coramercijil  api)aratus  or 
machinery.  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Committee  shall 
deliver  to  the  Secretary  for  presentation  to  the  Council,  a  de- 
tailed report  of  its  work. 

PUBLICATION    COMMITTEE. 

B  25.  The  Publication  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  Mem- 
bers or  Associates.  The  term  of  ofiice  of  one  member  shall  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  each  Annual  Meeting.  The  Committee  shall 
review  all  papers  and  discussions  which  have  been  presented  at 
the  meetings,  and  shall  decide  what  papers  or  discussions,  or 
parts  of  the  same,  shall  be  printed  in  the  Tmnmctions  of  the 
Society.  The  Committee  will  be  expected  to  publish  all  such 
data  as  will  be  of  assistance  to  engineers  or  investigators  in  their 
work.  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  vear,  the  Committee  shall 
deliver  to  the  Secretary  for  presentation  to  the  Council,  a  de- 
tailed report  of  its  work. 
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MEMBERSHIP   COMMITTEE. 

B  26.  The  Membership  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  Mem- 
bers or  Associates.  The  term  of  office  of  one  member  of  the 
Committee  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each  Annual  Meeting.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Committee: 

To  meet  monthly  to  receive  and  scrutinize  all  appli- 
cations for  membership  to  the  Society. 
To  send  to  each  voting  member  the  name,  qualifica- 
tions, engineering  experience  and  references  of 
each  applicant,  together  with  extracts  from  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  relating  to  member- 
ship. 
To  seek  further  information  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  an  applicant,  whose  evidence  of  eligibility  is 
not  clear  to  the  Committee. 
To  report  to  each  session  of  the  Council  the  names 
of  all  appb'cants  under  consideration  together 
with  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  each. 
The  Committee  shall  at  once  destroy  all  correspondence  in 
relation  to  each  applicant  when  his  name  lias  been  placed  on  tlie 
ballot  by  order  of  the  Council,  or  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the 
application. 

LIBRARY    COMMITTEE. 

B  27.  The  Library  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  ^Nfembers, 
Associates  or  Juniors.  The  term  of  office  of  one  member  of  the 
Committee  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each  Annual  Meeting.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Library  Committee  to  take  charge  of 
the  Library  of  the  Society,  the  historical  relics,  the  paintings 
and  objects  of  art,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Council  suitable 
regulations  for  their  care  and  use.  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Committee  shall  deliver  to  the  Secretary,  a  detailed 
report  of  its  work. 

HOUSE    COMMITTEE. 

B  28.  The  House  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  Members, 
Associates  or  Juniors.  The  term  of  office  of  one  member  of  the 
Committee  shall  exj)ire  at  the  end  of  each  Annual  Meeting.  It 
shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  House  Committee  to  have  the  care, 
management  and  maintenance  of  the  house  of  the  Society  and 
its  furnishings.     They  may  make  rules  for  the  care  and  the  use 
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of  the  Society  ITouse,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council. 
At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  vear,  the  Committee  shall  deliver  to 
the  Secretary  a  detailed  report  of  its  work. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

B  29.  The  Council  shall  appoint  from  its  members  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  act  for  the  Council  during  the  interval  between 
its  sessions.  The  Committee  shall  make  a  report  of  its  acts  to 
each  session  of  the  Coimcil  for  approval.  The  Secretary  may 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Executive  Committee,  but 
shall  not  have  a  vote  therein. 

NOMINATING   COMMITl^EES. 

B  30.  A  Nominating  Committee  of  five  ^[embers,  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  shall  be  a])pointed  by  the  President  within 
three  months  after  he  assumes  office.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
this  Committee  to  send  to  the  Secretarv  on  or  before  October 
first  the  names  of  consenting  nominees  for  the  elective  offices 
next  falling  vacant  under  the  Constitution.  U])on  the  request 
of  any  Member  or  Assrxjiate,  the  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
applicant  the  names  of  such  nominees. 

B  31.  A  special  Nominating  Committee  if  organized,  shall, 
on  or  before  October  twentieth,  present  to  the  Secretary  the 
names  of  the  candidates  nominated  bv  it  for  the  elective  offices 
next  falling  vacant  under  the  Constitution,  together  with  the 
written  consent  of  each. 

JOHN    FRITZ    MEDAL    COMMITTEE. 

B  32.  The  John  Fritz  Medal  Committee  shall  consist  of  three 
persons  of  the  grade  of  Member,  to  l^e  ap|)ointed  by  the  Council. 
The  term  of  office  of  one  member  of  tliis  C/ommittee  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  each  annual  meetino:.  The  dutv  of  this  Conmiittee 
shall  be  to  represent  the  Society  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
John  Fritz  Medal  Fund  Corporation. 

RErRESEXTATI  VE    I  )EI.E( }  ATKS. 

B  33.  The  Council  may  in  its  discretion  appoint  a  member 
or  members  of  the  Society  or  other  person  or  persons  to  repre- 
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RULES. 

R  1.  Tlie  Secretary's  office  shall  be  open  on  business  days 
from  9  A.M.  to  5.30  p.m.  During  the  Annual  Meeting,  the  office 
shall  be  open  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  A  register  shall  be  kept 
for  each  regular  meeting,  to  record  the  attendance  of  members 
and  guests. 

.  R  2.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  numbered  badge  or  pin 
for  each  member  or  guest  attending  the  regular  meetings,  the 
number  on  the  badges  to  correspond  with  the  member's  of 
guest's  number  on  the  register. 

R  3.  The  Secretary  shall  at  each  regular  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety distribute  at  the  headquarters  a  printed  list  of  the  names 
registered  at  the  meeting. 

R  4.  Copies  of  papei's  to  bo  read  and  discussed  at  any  meet- 
ing shall  be  sent  to  each  member  thirty  days  in  advance  of  that 
meeting.  A  paper  received  too  late  for  such  distribution  shall 
only  be  accepted  for  presentation  at  that  meeting  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Committee  on  Meetings.  A  blank  shall  accom- 
pany the  papers  by  which  a  member  may  signify  his  intention 
to  discuss  any  of  the  papers,  and  priority  in  debate  shall  be  given 
in  the  order  of  the  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  such  notification. 

R  5.  At  professional  sessions,  each  paper  shall  be  read  by 
abstract  only,  ten  minutes  being  allowed  to  the  author  for  the 
presentation,  imless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  meeting. 

R  6.  A  member  who  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  dis- 
cuss a  paper,  and  shall  have  reduced  his  discussion  to  writing, 
shall  be  entitled  to  ten  minutes  for  its  presentation, 

R  7.  Each  speaker  shall  be  limited  to  five  minutes  in  the  oral 
discussion  of  a  paper,  unless  the  time  should  be  extended  by 
unanimous  consent.  A  member  who  has  once  had  the  floor 
cannot  claim  it  again  until  all  the  others  have  been  heard  who 
desire  to  speak  on  that  paper.  Authoi*s  may  have  five  minutes 
to  close  the  discussion  on  tlie  ]>apor. 

R  8.  Members  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  may  send  a  dis- 
cussion of  any  pa))er  in  writing,  to  be  presented  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

R  9.  The  Committee  on  Meetings  shall  deliver  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  papers  as  they  recommend  for  presentation  to  the 
professional  meetings  of  the  Society. 
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R  10.  The  Secretary  shall  have  sole  possession  of  papers  and 
illustrations  tetween  the  time  of  their  aj)proval  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Meetings,  and  their  presentation  to  the  professional  session 
of  the  Society. 

R  11.  After  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  a  paper,  a 
copy  of  both  shall  be  sent  to  the  author,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
a  copy  of  the  reported  discussion  shall  be  sent  to  each  member 
who  presented  it,  with  the  request  that  he  correct  errors  or 
omissions,  and  return  the  same  promptly  to  the  Secretary. 

R  12.  Members  may  order  reprints  of  papers  at  a  price  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  cost  to  the  Society,  provided  that  said  copies 
are  not  for  sale. 

R  13.  The  Secretary  may  furnish  to  the  author  twenty  copies 
of  his  paper  without  charge.  He  may  also  furnish  to  the  tech- 
nical press  such  papers  in  advance  of  the  meeting  as  they  may 
wish  to  publish  after  presentation  to  the  meeting  of  Society. 

R.  14.  The  entertainments  to  be  provide^l  for  the  members 
«ind  guests  at  any  meeting  of  this  Society  in  any  city  shall  be  in 
charge  of  a  Local  Committee,  subject,  however,  to  tlic  general 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  Meetings. 

R  15.  A  meml>er  may  invite  a  non-member  to  the  profes- 
sional sessions  of  the  meeting,  but  the  guest  shall  not  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  \vithout  an  invitation  from  the  Presiding 
Officer.  Invitations  to  guests  of  meml)ers  for  the  entertain- 
ments provided  for  the  Society  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the 
I^cal  Committee. 

R  16.  The  Society  House  shall  be  open  at  all  hours  for  access 
to  members.  The  Library  shall  be  open  on  all  week  days  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  o'clock  a.m.  and  10  o'clock  p.m.  It  shall 
be  conducted  as  a  Free  Public  Reference  Librarv  of  En<j:incerinf>: 
and  the  Allied  Arts  and  Sciences. 

R  17.  Juniors  who  were  elected  to  membership  in  the  Society 
six  years  or  more  previous  to  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution, 
shall  pay  the  same  dues  as  an  Associate,  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  which  o|:)ens  after  such  adoption.  Juniors,  who  have 
been  elected  less  than  six  years  before  that  date,  shall  ])ay  the 
dues  of  an  Associate  on  the  expiration  of  six  years  after  their 
election. 
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Tlic  twenty-fifth  annual  nieotins:  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
l)e;[^inninp:  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December,  1004.  The  increas- 
inir  f>izo  of  the  Society  and  its  attendant  increase  in  the  numbers 
attending  its  annual  meetin<;,  made  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
holding  of  the  ]ar<2:e  meetinf»s  in  a  hall  outside  of  the  Society 
House.  The  selection  fell  upon  the  hall  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Tnion,  at  113  West  Fortieth  Street,  for  the  session  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday.  The  opening  sessi(»n  on  Tuesday  eyening  and  the 
closing  session  on  Friday  morning  were  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Society  House,  at  No.  12  West  Thirty-first  Street,  but  were 
uncomfortably  crowded  at  both  sessions.  Mr.  Ambrose  Swasey, 
President  of  the  Society,  presided  at  all  the  sessions. 

At  the  opening  session  on  Tuesday  eyening  in  the  Society 
House,  the  members  met  for  registration  at  headquarters  and  for 
social  enjoyment  until,  at  nine  o'clock,  they  were  called  to  order 
in  the  auditorium  for  the  reading  of  the  President's  address.  This 
was  entitled  "  Some  Refineuu^nts  of  Mechanical  Science,"  and 
appears  as  one  of  the  papc^rs  of  the  meeting. 
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The  President  at  the  close  of  his  address  called  upon  Past- 
President  Charles  Wallace  Hunt,  who  presented  to  the  Society 
for  the  donor  a  framed  oil  portrait  of  Past-President  John  E. 
Sweet.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Professor  Sweet  was  one  of 
those  who,  with  Messrs.  H.  R.  Worthington  and  Alex.  L.  Holley, 
were  active  in  the  first  steps  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  Society.  It  was  made  specially  fitting  by  this  circumstance 
that  Mr.  Hunt  should  have  referred  in  his  address  to  Past-Presi- 
dent Sweet  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  and  as  giving 
special  significance  to  the  presence  of  his  portrait  upon  the  walls 
of  the  convention  room.  Mr.  Hunt's  address  of  presentation  is 
published  as  a  paper  of  the  meeting.  President  Swasey,  in  a  few 
feeling  word^,  accepted  the  gift  as  the  official  representative  of 
the  Society,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  for  many  years,  as  the 
members  convened  at  the  successful  annual  meetings  of  the 
Society,  that  Professor  Sweet  might  be  able  to  meet  with  them 
as  he  was  present  on  this  evening.  After  announcements  by  the 
Secretary,  a  recess  was  taken  for  luncheon  in  the  supper  room 
below. 

Second   Session.     Wednesday  Morning   December  7th, 

10  O'clock. 

The  second  session  of  the  annual  meeting  is  by  appointment  of 
the  constitution  the  business  session  of  the  meeting;  pursuant  to 
this  arrangement,  there  was  presented  for  record  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Council  and  its  standing  committees,  which  had  been 
distributed  in  pamphlet  form  to  all  members  in  advance  of  the 
meeting.  The  annual  report  of  the  Council  and  of  the  committees 
are  as  follows: 


ANNUAL   REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  the  Council  presents 
herewith  a  report  of  business  transacted  during  the  year,  together 
with  the  various  reports  concerning  the  approved  expenditure  and 
the  admissions  to  membership  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1904. 

The  amount  of  real  and  personal  property  owned  by  the  Society, 
the  property  acquired  during  the  year,  the  amount  applied,  appro- 
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priated  or  expended  and  the  purposes  and  objects  for  which  such 
expenditures  have  been  made^  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
Finance  Committee  duly  certified  by  the  Audit  Company  of  New 
York. 

The  Council  appends  to  this  report  the  names  and  residences  of 
those  who  have  been  admitted  up  to  and  including  September  30th, 
and  submit  these  reports  as  abstracted,  to  be  entered  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Council  has  held  seven  meetings  during  the  year.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  body  was  altered  by  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Deceniber,  1903,  and  its 
first  meeting  was  held  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution. 

Messrs.  James  M.  Dodge,  D.  S.  Jacobus  and  John  W.  Lieb,  with 
the  President  and  Secretary,  were  appointed  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  James  M.  Dodge  was  appointed  representative  of 
the  Society  on  the  John  Fritz  Medal  Committee,  to  take  the  place 
of  Professor  Gaetano  Lanza  whose  term  was  about  to  expire. 

Messrs.  James  M.  Dodge,  Chas.  Wallace  Hunt  and  F.  K.  Hut- 
ton  were  confirmed  as  representatives  of  the  Society  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Joint  Engineering  Building. 

Messrs.  Swasey,  Towne  and  Suplee  have  been  appointed  mem- 
bers of  a  Conference  Committee  to  sit  with  appointees  of  the 
other  two  engineering  societies  who  are  to  be  founder  societies  in 
the  Engineering  Building,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Library  which  will 
result  when  the  libraries  of  the  founders'  societies  are  brought 
together  in  one  place. 

•Messrs.  Swasey  and  Freeman  were  appointed  delegates  to  i*ep- 
resent  the  Society  at  the  incorporation  of  Professor  C.  S.  Howe, 
as  President  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  in  Cleveland, 
as  Honorary  Vice-Presidents  under  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Messrs.  Robert  W.  Hunt,  Edwin  Eeynolds  and  Warren  S.  John- 
son were  appointed  Honorary  Vice-Presidents  to  represent  the 
Society  at  the  Fifty  Year  Jubilee  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Messrs.  Woolson  and  Freeman  were  appointed  delegates  to  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association.  Messrs. 
Charles  E.  Lucke,  H.  G.  Chatain  and  Percy  C.  Idell  were  ap- 
pointed tellers  of  election  of  members.  As  a  Committee  on  Head- 
quarters at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  Messrs.  Robt.  H.  Fernald, 
M.  L.  Holman  and  Wm.  H.  Bryan  were  appointed.    Professor  D. 
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S.  Jacobus  was  appointed  representative  of  the  Society  on  a  Joint 
Committee  of  the  four  Engineering  Societies,  on  the  subject  of 
Standard  Abbreviations. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Council  through  the  President  of  the 
Society  as  a  special  committee,  four  reunions  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  resident  within  convenient  distance  of  New  York  City, 
were  held  on  the  last  Tuesdays  of  the  months  of  January,  Febru- 
ary, March  and  April.  The  speakers  on  these  evenings  who  made 
the  principal  addresses  were  Messrs.  John  A.  Brashear,  whose 
address  was  entitled  "  The  Evolution  of  Measurements '' ;  Major 
Rogers  Bimie,  "Modern  Ordnance";  Julian  Kennedy,  "How 
Steel  Bails  are  Made  " ;  and  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  "  The  Modem  JjOco- 
motive."  The  Council  directed  that  the  annual  list  of  members 
which  had  hitherto  been  designated  the  catalogue  of  the  Society, 
should  hereafter  be  known  as  its  "  Year  Book  "  and  directed  that 
the  portraits  of  the  officers  of  any  Society  year  should  be  included 
in  the  matter  published  in  its  Year  Book.  The  Council  directed 
also  that  after  the  spring  meeting  a  second  edition  should  be  issued 
in  the  form  of  a  "  vest  pocket "  or  more  compact  geographical  list, 
without  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  and  without  material  con- 
cerning the  exchanges  in  the  Library. 

The  Council  took  up  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
the  allocation  of  the  different  directions  of  expenditure  to  the 
various  conmiittees  provided  for  in  the  Constitution. 

It  was  decided  that  each  standing  committee  should  be  respon- 
sible under  the  Council's  general  oversight  for  the  expenditure 
appropriate  to  its  particular  work,  and  that  such  expenditure  as 
did  not  fall  to  any  other  of  the  standing  committees  should  be  allo- 
cated to  the  Finance  Committee  for  control.  The  Council  con- 
firmed also  the  system  of  requisitions  and  uniform  vouchers  re- 
ported by  its  Finance  Committee. 

The  Council  was  requested  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  donor  of 
the  proposed  building  for  the  engineering  societies  to  consider 
again  the  question  of  uniting  with  the  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers, and  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  in  the  responsi- 
bility attaching  to  his  gift  of  a  building  for  the  joint  use  of  the 
engineering  societies,  in  order  that  he  might  be  definitely  advised 
when  the  decision  had  been  reached  by  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  not  to  participate  in  the  gift,  that  such  decision 
did  not  invalidate  the  action  taken  by  the  Council  in  March, 
1903. 
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The  Council  convened  for  this  special  purpose  and  passed  the 
following  minute: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
held  in  New  York  City,  May  7th,  1903,  the  following  action  was  taken:" 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Society  o(.  Mechanical  Engineers  shall  unite 
with  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  The  Engineers' 
Club,  or  any  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  the  gift  by  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie for  the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable  buildings  for  occupancy  by  various 
societies  of  engineers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  Saratoga,  New  York,  June 
24,  1903,  the  following  action  was  taken : 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  assembled  in  general  session 
at  its  47th  meeting  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  has  learned  with  the  greatest  interest 
of  the  proposed  gift  to  the  profession  of  engineering  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
member  of  the  Society,  of  a  million  dollars  for  an  engineering  building. 

The  Society  has  also  been  informed  of  the  action  taken  by  its  Council  in  refer- 
ence to  making  this  gift  available  and  serviceable  to  the  needs  of  this  Society. 
Wherefore: 

Be  it  Resolved,  that  this  Society  desires  to  place  on  record  its  appreciation 
of  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  seeking  to  advance  by  this  means  the  inter- 
ests of  the  profession  of  engineering, 

Resolved,  That  by  embodying  this  purpose  in  the  form  of  a  gi-eat  and  noble 
building  for  the  uses  of  those  organizations  whose  aims  are  to  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  engineering,  the  donor  has  taken  a  step  which  will  notably  advance 
these  interests: 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  approves  the  prompt  response  of  its  Council  to 
the  opportunity  offered  to  favor  and  further  the  interests  of  the  Society  which 
are  involved  in  that  progress  of  the  profession  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Car- 
negie gift. 

Resoh^d,  Tliat  it  be  referred  to  the  Council  with  power  to  transmit  by  cable- 
gram and  letter  to  Mr.  Carnegie  the  action  of  the  Society,  and  to  carry  out  by 
further  action,  the  details  necessary  to  realize  Mr.  Carnegie's  generous  purpose. 

On  motion  the  Society  expressed  its  sentiment  upon  the  gift,  and 
the  resolutions  accepting  it,  by  a  rising  vote,  which  was  unanimous. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  in  New  York  on  March  11, 
1904,  subsequent  to  publication  of  the  decision  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  not  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the 
proposed  gift,  the  following  action  was  taken : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  the  action  of  the 
Council  on  May  7th,  and  of  the  Society  on  June  24th,  1903,  as  contained  in  the 
foregoing  minute,  and  certify  thereto  by  affixing  his  signature  and  the  seal  of  the 
Society. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  the  Society  hereby  reaffirms  the  resolutions 
passed  May  7th,  and  June  24th,  1903,  which  accept  in  connection  with  The 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  the  trust  for  engineering  created  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  authorized,  over  his  signature  as  President 
of  the  Society,  to  assure  Mr.  Carnegie  of  the  earnest  desire  and  unquestionable 
ability  of  this  Society  to  accept  and  carry  out  all  obligations  incident  to  such 
acceptance  and  arising  from  it. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 
(Signed)  Ambrose  Swasey,  President, 

From  the  Minutes, 
(Signed)  F.  R.  Hutton,  Secretary. 

The  Council  appointed  a  committee  of  residents  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  to  have  charge  of  the  maintenance  in  Machinery  Hall 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  of  an  office  which  should  be 
a  headquarters  of  the  Society  for  the  use  and  convenience  of 
members  during  their  visit  to  the  exposition.  The  Council  appro- 
priated $500  for  the  expenses  of  such  headquarters  and  referred 
the  details  to  its  Committee  with  power.  The  Committee  with  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Moore,  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Machinery  of  the  Exposition,  arranged  for  the  occupancy  of  a 
space  in  the  gallery  of  Machinery  Hall  and  completed  arrange- 
ments vTith  Mr.  Kurt  Toensf eldt  to  act  as  custodian  of  the  head- 
quarters, and  provision  was  made  by  the  interested  courtesy  of 
certain  technical  journals  to  have  their  publications  on  file  in  these 
headquarters.  As  the  Exposition  has  not  closed  at  the  date  of  the 
preparation  of  this  report,  it  is  not  possible  to  present  any  sum- 
mary concerning  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  these  provisions. 

The  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis  was  invited  by  the  Council  to 
joint  occupancy  of  its  headquarters  in  Machinery  Hall,  if  such 
arrangement  should  prove  practicable  and  convenient. 

The  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  France  announced  their  in- 
tention to  visit  the  United  States  in  a  somewhat  organized  party, 
to  arrive  on  August  27th,  and  to  remain  until  October  5th,  follow- 
ing an  itinerary  laid  out  for  them  in  advance.  The  Council  directed 
that  the  courtesy  of  the  facilities  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Society 
should  be  tendered  to  the  French  Society  during  their  sojourn  and 
that  such  arrangements  as  were  in  progress  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  English  engineers  should  also  be  put  at  the  service  of  the 
visitors  from  France. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Chicago  Meeting  of  the  Society  in 
June,  1904,  was  a  joint  meeting  or  the  American  Society  and  of 
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the  British  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  For  the  further- 
ing of  the  purposes  of  the  visitors  from  Great  Britain,  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  organize  headquarters  in  each  important  in- 
dustrial city  to  which  the  visiting  members  might  be  assigned,  by 
letters  of  introduction  which  should  accredit  them  to  the  expert  in 
the  particular  line  of  interest  of  the  visitor  in  that  city. 
Such  headquarters  were  appointed  in  the  following  centers: 

CALIFORNIA: 

Los  Angeles — Henry  E.  Brett,  114  No.  Spring  Street. 

COLORADO: 

Denver — Frank  E.  Shepard,  Denver  Eng'g  Works,  605  McPhee  Bldg. 
cor.  17th  and  Glenwood  Streets. 

CONNECTICUT: 

Hartford — Henry  Souther,  440  Capitol  Avenue. 

Meriden — (See  Hartford). 

New  Brftain — (See  Hartford). 

New  Haven — (See  Hartford). 

Norwich — (See  Hartford). 

Waterbury — (See  Hartford). 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA: 

Washington— H.  S.  Knight,  Room  313  McGill  Bldg.,  908  G.  St.,  N.  W. 

ILLINOIS: 

Chicago — ^R.  W.  Hunt,  The  Rookery  and  Auditorium  Hotel,  May  31st  to 

June  3rd. 
Urbana — ^L.  P.  Breckenridge,  University  of  Illinois. 

INDIANA: 

Fort  Wayne — H.  J.  Horstman,  Bass  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Lafayette — ^W.  F.  M.  Goss,  Purdue  University. 

LOUISIANA: 

New  Orleans — W.  B.  Gregory. 

MARYLAND: 

Baltimore — B.  J.  Dashiell,  Jr.,  Detrick  &  Harvey  Machine  Co.,  508  E. 
Preston  Street. 

MASSACHUSETTS: 

Boston — Jno.  T.  Boyd,  care  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  12  Pearl  Street. 

Cambridge — (See  Boston). 

Worcester — Headquarters  Worcester  Board  of  Trade.     (Chas.  E.  Squier) 
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MICHIGAN: 

Detroit — Headquarters  Board  of  Commerce,  State  Savings  Bank  Bldg 
(R.  Ritchie). 

MISSOURI: 

St.  Louis — Engineer's  Club,  709  Pine  Street,  and  Machinery  Hall,  Exposi- 
tion Grounds. 

NEW  JERSEY: 

Trenton — S.  S.  Webber,  Trenton  Iron  Co. 

NEW  YORK: 

Batavia — Chas.  A.  Alexander,  Johnston  Harvester  Co. 

Buffalo — C.  H.  Bierbaum,  330  Prudential  Bldg. 

Elmira — N.  B.  Payne,  The  Payne  Co. 

Niagara  Falls — R.  W.  Emerson,  Natural  Food  Co. 

Rochester — R.  B.  Cochrane,  Cochrane-Bly  Machine  Works,  7  Griffith  Street. 

Schenectady — H.  G.  Reist,  General  Electric  Co. 

Syracuse — Geo.  H.  Shepard,  Syracuse  University. 

Utica — Correl  Humphrey,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Watertown — L.  P.  Streeter,  N.  Y.  Air  Brake  Co. 


OHIO: 

Cincinnati — Headquarters  Office  of  Thos.  G.  Smith,  412  Carlisle  Bldg., 

4th  and  Walnut  Streets. 
Cleveland — Ambrose  Swasey,  Warner  &  Swasey,  Technical  Club  Rooms, 

Cleveland  Arcade,  6th  floor. 
Mansfield — Jas.  M.  Brown,  Office  of  Aultman  &  Taylor  Machinery  Co. 
Massillon — Chas.  O.  Heggem,  The  Russell  &  Co. 
Sandusky — W.  H.  Milspaugh,  Sandusky  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 
Toledo — H.  T.  Yaryan,  Toledo  Heating  &  Lighting  Co. 
Welston — L.  "R.  Shallenberger,  Alma  Cement  Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 

Altoona — C.  B.  Dudley,  Penn.  R.  R.  Co. 

Drifton — J.  H.  Pennington,  Coxe  Bros.  &  Co. 

Erie — ^J.  R  Wittemore,  Erie  City  Iron  Works. 

Franklin — B.  Haskell,  Franklin  Rolling  Mill  &  Foundry  Co. 

Harrisburg — W.  R.  Fleming,  Harrisburg  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Johnstown — Jos.  Morgan,  Jr.,  Cambria  Steel  Co. 

Oil  City — A.  B.  Steen,  National  Transit  Co. 

Philadelphia — Engineers'  Club. 

Pittsburgh — ^Westinghouse   Electric   &   Manufacturing   Co.,    Room    500, 

Westinghouse  Building,  Penn  Avenue  and  Ninth  Street. 
Scranton — Alfred  E.  Lister,  Room  31,  D.  &  H.  Depot  or  N.  C.  Durand. 
So.  Bethlehem — J.  J.  McKee,  McKee  &  Milsoa 
Waynesboro — L.  C.  Nordmeyer,  Frick  Ca 
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RHODE  ISLAND: 

Providence — ^W.  A.  Viall,  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co. 

WISCONSIN: 

Madison — W.  B.  &  D.  C.  Jackson  and  Storm  Bull. 
Milwaukee — Geo.  P.  Dravo,  815  Herman  Building. 

CANADA: 

Montreal — A.  W.  Robinson,  14  Phillips  Sq.,  and  Canadian  Society  Civil 
Engineers,  877  Dorchester  Street. 

In  addition  the  Secretary's  office  provided  a  list  of  practitioners, 
firms  OP  corporations  in  various  lines  of  importance  in  the  United 
States  and  these  lists  were  given  to  the  visitors  according  to  his 
preference  or  particular  interests. 

The  Council  are  pleased  to  report  that  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  members  in  the  various  cities  this  plan  of  working  to  secure 
the  purposes  of  the  visits  of  these  gentlemen  seemed  to  be  most 
acceptable  and  useful. 

The  authorities  of  the  exposition  at  St.  Louis  had  requested  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  to  nominate  a  group  of  rep- 
resentive  members  of  the  profession  who  would  serve  as  a  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  for  the  holding  of  an  Engineering  Congress 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Exposition  period. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee,  Col.  II.  S.  Ilaines,  member  of 
this  Society,  requested  the  Council  to  be  represented  at  a  meeting 
of  the  representatives  of  the  four  national  societies,  and  certain 
other  bodies,  for  a  conference  on  the  share  which  each  constituent 
would  be  willing  to  assume  of  responsibility  for  such  a  congress. 
It  was  the  desire  of  the  organizing  committee  to  repeat  in  1904 
the  Chicago  Engineering  Congress  of  1893.  When  the  represen- 
tatives were  assembled  it  appeared  that  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  had  already  completed  arrangements  for  the  holding  of 
a  congress  in  Electrical  Engineering  which  was  to  have  a  distinctly 
international  character.  The  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and 
the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  were  already  under  arrange- 
ments to  conduct  joint  meetings  with  English  or  continental  socie- 
ties which  were  expecting  to  come  to  the  United  States  during  the 
summer  in  which  the  congress  would  naturally  be  held. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  Council  not  being  advised  that 
there  had  come  before  it  any  expressions  from  the  profession  at 
large,  indicating  its  desire  for  the  holding  of  such  a  Congress,  or 
its  interest  therein,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  from  the 
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exposition  authorities  for  the  expenses  unavoidably  connected  with 
the  holding  of  such  a  Congress,  the  Council  directed  that  the  organ- 
izing committee  be  advised  tliat  this  Society  did  not  see  its  way 
clear  to  undertake  to  be  responsible  for  the  Section  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  of  such  a  Congress. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  Council  that  the  same  effort  would  be 
expended  to  better  advantage  if  it  were  directed  to  make  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Society  in  June,  partake  of  the  character  of  an 
international  reunion. 

The  Council  has  had  before  it  during  the  year  the  provision  of 
Article  C52  concerning  tlie  organization  of  sections  of  the  Society 
for  purposes  in  harmony  with  its  constitution  and  by-laws.  Cor- 
respondence with  the  Secretary  has  been  held  concerning  the  or- 
ganization of  such  sections  in  the  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Mil- 
waukee. Other  local  organizations  in  various  cities  have  also  been 
formed  during  the  year  in  which  members  of  the  Society  are  ac- 
tively interested.  The  Council  has  referred  the  whole  question  of 
the  organization  of  sections  to  a  special  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Swasey,  Ilutton,  Hunt,  Jesse  M.  Smith,  and  John  W. 
Lieb,  Jr. 

This  committee  has  not  presented  its  report  of  recommendations. 

Through  the  interested  courtesy  of  Professor  J.  H.  Barr,  the 
Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company  has  presented  to  the  Society 
a  typewriter  of  its  manufacture,  together  with  a  convenient  and 
improved  desk.  Mr.  H.  H.  Suplee  and  Mrs.  K.  H.  Davis,  vnik 
the  co-operation  of  Professor  John  E.  Sweet,  have  presented  to 
the  Society  a  photograph  of  the  first  "  Straight  line  Engine  " 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876.  Mr. 
Charles  V.  Mapes,  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  James  M.  Dodge,  has 
presented  to  the  Society  a  bust  in  plaster  of  the  late  John  Ericsson, 
past  member  of  the  Society,  with  an  appropriate  pedestal. 

Some  interested  members  learning  that  an  unusually  excellent 
copy  could  be  obtained  of  the  life-sized  portrait  of  James  Watt^ 
which  had  been  copied  from  the  original  hanging  in  the  JN'ational 
Portrait  Gallery  of  Tendon,  have  made  this  copy  a  gift  to  the  So- 
ciety, and  it  now  hangs  upon  the  walls  of  the  auditorium. 

In  every  case  the  Council  has  extended  sincere  votes  of  thanks 
to  the  respective  donors. 

Messrs.  John  E.  Sweet  and  Thomas  A.  Edison  have  been  elected 
Honorary  Members  of  the  Society,  under  the  provisions  of  Article 
Cl7  of  the  Constitution, 
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Under  the  appointment  of  a  joint  library  committee,  with  the 
other  engineering  societies,  the  following  communication  was  re- 
ceived : 


To  THE  Councils  of  the 

American  InsHtute  of  Mining  Engineers, 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
American  InstittUe  of  Electrical  Engineers 

Gentlemen:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Library  Committee  held  on  Taesday 
afternoon,  May  17th,  1904,  at  the  office  of  Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond,  No.  71. 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  it  was  resolved  that  the  present  status  of  affairs  be 
reported  to  the  Council  of  the  respective  societies. 

After  extended  conference  and  consideration,  two  plans  have  presented  them- 
selves in  connection  with  the  proposed  library: 

First:  The  more  comprehensive  plan  for  a  great  Engineering  and  Scientific 
Library.  To  extend  and  supplement  the  present  joint  collection  to  realize  this 
plan  would  require  the  expenditure  of  about  $100,000;  and  would  further, 
involve  a  continual  outlay  of  $30,000  per  annum  for  maintenance. 

Second:  The  lesser  plan  of  combining  and  continuing  the  existing  collections 
(rf  the  several  societies,  numbering  some  thirty  thousand  volumes,  conserva- 
tivdy  valued  at  about  $80,000,  which  would  not  contemplate  any  immediate 
large  outlay  for  books;  the  maintenance  of  which  would  cost  about  $12,000  per 
year,  or  $4,000  for  each  of  the  affiliated  societies. 

While  the  Committee  favors  the  first  plan,  it  does  not  see  its  way  clear  at 
present  to  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  although  it  has  not  as  yet  abandoned 
hope  of  being  able  to  do  so;  but  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  make  further  progress, 
the  Joint  Library  Conmiittee  has  decided  to  recommend  that  it  be  authorized 
to  proceed  at  present  upon  plan  Second,  and  be  empowered  to  take  action  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  $4,000  annually  for  each  society  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  joint  library,  and  further,  that,  as  an  essential  resolution  to  the  execution 
of  this  plan,  that  the  respective  societies. 

Resolved,  That  the  books  contributed  by  the  several  societies  shall  be  com- 
bined to  form  a  single  library,  but  with  provision  whereby  each  volume  will  be 
80  marked  and  registered  as  to  indicate  and  preserve  the  title  and  ownership  in 
the  Society  by  which  it  is  contributed. 

For  the  Joint  Library  Committee, 

(Signed)         H.  H.  Suplee,  Secretary. 


After  discussion  the  Council  took  the  following  action : 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
hereby  approves  the  proposed  combination  in  the  IJnion  Engineering  Building 
of  its  Library  collection  with  the  similar  collections  of  the  other  two  ^cietie^; 

Provided,  That  the  title  and  ownership  of  its  collection,  and  of  future  additions 
thereto,  by  purchase  from  funds  provided  by  this  Society,  or  by  donations  through 
this  Societv,  shall  remain  in  it,  and  further* 

Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  any  deeds  of  gift  shall  be  observed,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  consolidated  Libraries,  and 
the  title  to  the  volumes  therein  included; 
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Resolved,  That  upon  the  combination  of  the  several  Libraries  in  the  manner 
above  set  forth,  this  Society  will  provide  annually  one-third  of  the  estimated 
sum  necessary  for  tlie  administration  and  maintenance  of  the  consolidated 
'libraries,  this  sum  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $12,000  per  annum  for  all  three  So- 
cieties, or  $4,000  for  each  Society,  except  by  unanimous  consent; 

Provided,  That  any  portion  of  the  annual  amount  so  contributed  not  required 
for  the  purposes  of  administration  and  operation  shall  be  expended  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  other  library  material  under  such  rules  as  may  be  jointly 
adopted,  and  tliat  tlie  proportionate  share  of  any  amount  so  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  books  derived  from  the  contribution  of  this  Society  shall  be  ex- 

C ended  only  for  sucli  books,  or  other  publications,  as  may  be  selected  or  approved 
y  the  Library  Committee  of  this  Society; 

Resolved,  That  the  books  contributed  by  this  Society  shall  be  combined  with 
the  books  of  the  other  constituent  Societies  to  form  a  single  Library,  which  shall 
be  administered  as  such. 


The  Council  has  approved  the  recommendation  of  the  Meetings 
Committee  and  the  spring  meeting  of  1905  will  be  held  in  the 
City  of  Scranton,  Pa. 

Under  the  provision  of  Art.  31  of  the  Constitution  the  Council 
would  present  the  following  list  of  those  elected  to  membership 
(luring  the  fiscal  year  11)03-1004: 


Allen,  Benjamin  T., 

Harrison,  Pa. 
Allen,  Walter  Morrison, 

Cleveland.  O. 
Aiken,  Chas.  Wilson, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Albert,  Otto, 

Muskegon,  Mich. 
Albright,  H., 

Fleetwood,  N.  Y. 
Andrew,  James  D., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Angus,  Joseph  Johnson, 

Chicago,  III. 
Arnold,  George, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Baker,  John  C.  W., 

Naugatuck,  Conn. 
Bausch,  Frederick  Emil, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Bennett,  Charies  Wilbur, 

Elwood,   Ind. 
Bidle,  William  Sanford, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Black,  Edward  S., 

Chicago,  III. 
Bloomberg.  Jonas  H., 

Mexico,  ^lexico. 
Brown,  Hugh  T., 

Lexington,  Ky. 
Carse.  John  B., 

Now  York,  N.  Y. 


MEMBERS. 

Child,  E.  T., 

Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Clemens,   Abraham   Bow- 
man, 

Scranton,  Pa. 
Colwell,  James  Van  V., 

West  New  Brighton, 
S.  L,  N.  Y. 
Conrad,  Ernest  B., 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Cooke,  Fred  W., 

Paterson,  N.  J. 
Corbett,  Kobert  Henry, 

Houghton,  Mich. 
Coster,  Maurice, 

Paris,  France. 
Darlington,   Philip   Jack- 
son, 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Da  vol,  George  Keen, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Diemer,  Hugo, 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Donnelly,  Wm.  T., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dunbar,  William  Otis, 

Altoona,  Pa. 
Duncan,  J.  D.  E., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
E<lgar,  Ellis  F., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ellicott,  Edw.  Beach, 

Chicago,  111. 
Elmes,  Charles  Warren, 

Chicago,  111. 
Fleming,  Henry  S., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Folger-Osborne,  G.  F., 

Bombay,  India. 
Foucard,  Marcel  L., 

Streatham  Hill,  Sur- 
rey, Eng. 
Gardner,  Thos.  M., 

Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
Gerhard,  William  Paul, 

New  York  City. 
Gilbreth,  Frank  B., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Goddard,  Arthur  L., 

Orange,  N.  J. 
Goddard,  Dwight, 

Qeveland,  Ohio. 
Gray,  Neil,  Jr., 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Greene,  Frederick  S., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Grossman,  Albert, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Harper,  Lewis  E., 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
Harrington,  John  L., 

West  New  Brighton, 
N.  Y. 
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Harrington,  Norman  T., 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Harris,  William  Allison, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Haven.  Henry  Merritt, 

Somerville,  Mass. 
Hayward,  Stirling  F., 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Helander,  A.  H., 

Pueblo,  Colo. 
Hess,  Howard  D., 

Lawrence,  Kan. 
Holdsworth,  Fred  Dean, 

Claremont,  N.  H. 
Hood,  Ozni  Porter, 

Houghton,  Mich. 
Howe,  Albert  W., 

Morristown,  N.  J. 
Howells,  Charles, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Holett,  George  Henry, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Ingersoll,  George  T., 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Jenness,  Charles  Harvey, 

Chicopee,  Mass. 
Johnson,  Werner, 

Lynn,  Mass. 
Jones,     Benjamin     Need- 
ham, 

Harrison,  N.  J. 
Kehnnn.  John  H., 

Pittsfiold,  Mass. 
Kenyon,  Alfred  Lewis, 

Lima,  Peru,  S.  A. 
Knox,  Luther  L., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Lafore,  John  Armand, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Larkin,    William    Harri- 
son, Jr., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Lenfest,  Bertram  A., 

State  Colle^-c,  Pa. 
Lincoln,  Robt.  B., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Lindstrom,  Nils  Oscar, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Loorais,  Burdett.  Jr., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lord.  John  Edward, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Lucas,  Henry  Martin, 

Glenville,  Ohio. 


Macdonald,  Duncan  H., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
MacMurray,  James  T., 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Massa,  Robert  Falconer, 

Chicago,  111. 
Meier,  Konrad, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Merrywether,  Geo.  Ed., 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Metcalf,  Leonard, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Mix,  Edgar  W., 

Paris,  France. 
Monteagle,  Robt.  Charles, 

Morris  Heights,  N.Y. 
Moore,  Albert  B., 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Moore,  Wm.  E., 

ConncUsville,  Pa. 
Muckle,  John  Sciser, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Nicholson,  Samuel  T., 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 
Pattison,  Frank  A., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Peirce,  Arthur  W.  K., 

Germiston,  Transvaal, 
South  Africa. 
Powell,  John  Edgar, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Pritchard,  W.  S., 

Bronson,  Mich. 
Quirk,  Wm.  M., 

Richmond,       Surrey, 
England. 
Randall,  Dwight  T., 

Urbana,  111. 
Reid,  Joseph, 

Oil  City,  Pa. 
Reid,  Marcolhis, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Rickey,  Walter  J., 

South   Bend,   Ind. 
Rivett,  Edward, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Robinson,  Frank  H., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Safford,  Arthur  Truman, 

Lowell,  Mass. 
Sage,  Harmon  M., 

Cliicago,  111. 
Sanborn,  Frank  Edwin, 

Columbus,  O. 


Schulte,  George  Henry, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Shepard,  George  H., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Shepard,  Louis  A., 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Slade,  Arthur  Jarvis, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Alton  Lincoln, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Smith,  Edward  Joseph, 

Passaic,  N.  J. 
Smith,     Persifor     Frazer, 
Jr., 

Dennison,  Ohio. 
Sprado,  Carl  G., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Stebbins,  Theodore, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Street,  Edgar  L., 

^  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Still  man,  George  Freder- 
ick, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Stivers,  William  Durell, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Tandy,  Harry, 

Kingston,  Canada. 
Taylor,    Clarence    Land- 
fear, 

Alliance.  Ohio. 
Teele,  Fred  Warren, 

Trinidad,  British 

West  Indies. 

Toltz.  Max  E.  R., 

Montreal,  Canada. 

Trampe,  J.  Adams  C.  L. 
de, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Walker,  Gilbert  Stoddanl, 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Warg,  Robert, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Waterman,  Chas., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Wells,  Edward  C, 

Quincy,  HI. 
Wells,  James  llollis. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wolf,  Frederick  William, 

Chicago,  111. 
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Aldcom,  ThcNS., 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Beebe,  Murray  Charles, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Bell,  John  £., 

Barberton,  Ohio. 
Caldwell,  John  R., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Domin,  George  A., 

Saylesville,  R.  I. 
Qanred,  Ulysses  Anderson, 

Anaconda,  Montana. 
Gillette,  James  Walter, 

Phoenixville,   Pa. 
Hill,  Harold  Herbert, 

Cleveland,  Ohio.     ^ 
Holz,  Fred  H.,  Jr., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Johnson,  Warren, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Judd,  Horace, 

Columbus,  Ohio, 
l^tuer,  Conrad  N., 

PhUadelphia,  Pa. 


Logan,  James, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Loecher,  Albert  P., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
Ludeman,  Edwin  Henry, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Merrill,  Josiah  Leverett, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Nelson,  James  William, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Nichols,  Wm.  Westerfelt, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Norton,  Freaerick  Lee, 

Racine,  Wis. 
Noyes,  Henry  Taylor,  Jr., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Obert,  Casin  Watson, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
CNeil,  J.  G., 

Chicago,  ni. 
Parkhurst,  Frederick  Au- 
gustus, 

Portland,  Me. 
Peck,  Chas.  B., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Pell,  David  W., 

East  PitUburgh,  Pa, 
Pond,  Henry  Otis, 

Tenafly,  N.  J. 
Ransom,  Allan. 

Chicago,  -HI. 
Rippey,  Samuel  Howard, 

PhUadelphia,  Pft. 
Saldana,  Eduardo  K, 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rio 
Saunders,  Ernest  W., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Stevens,  Harold  Luther^ 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Umstead,  Chas.  Henrj, 

Lawrence,  Mass. 
Van  Winkle,  Edward, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Waddell,  Chas.  Edward^ 

Biltmore,  N.  Car. 
Williams,   George   Whii 
ney, 

Chicago,  ni. 
Woods,  Frank  F., 

Boston,  Mass. 


JUNIORS. 


. 


Anderson,  Harold  Bentley, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Atwood,  George  D., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bailey,  Ervin  G., 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
Barnard,  Elmer  £., 

Lynchburg,  Va. 
Barrow,  Elbert  S., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bennett,  Grcorge  G., 

Claremont,  N.  H, 
Berliner,  Richard  W., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Boughton,  Judson  H., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Brown,  Edwin  Hacker, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Buckingham,  Henry  Hine, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Canby,  Harry  Beaver, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
Case,  Albert  H., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Chasteney,  Charles  Dun- 
ton, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chatard,  Wm.  Miles, 

Chicago,  111. 
Cobleigh,  Henry  Rice, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Colwell,  Chas.  A., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Coombs,  Howard  A., 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Diederichs,  Herman, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Dreyfus,  Thco.  Frank, 

New  Castle,  Pa. 
Dudley,  Samuel  William, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ehrmann,  John  P., 

Watervliet,  N.  Y. 
Gamon,  Ernest, 

Long     Island     City, 
N.  Y. 
Gardner,  Henry, 

Concord,  N.  H. 


Gillett,  \^liam  hofwrjp 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Glasgow,  Carr  Lane, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Harvey,  Richard  P., 

Barberton,  Ohio. 
Hayley,  Wm.  P., 

Chicago,  ni. 
Heaton,  Herman  Creel, 

Cincinnati,  O. 
Helmes,  M.  J., 

Buflfalo,  N.  Y. 
Henes,  Louis  G., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hodge,  George  Orvil, 

Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
Horton,  William  Henry, 

Chicago,  ni. 
Howlett,  Lewis  G., 

Bay  City,  Mich. 
Jones,  Jarrard  E., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Jackson,  Percy, 

Macon,  Ga. 
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Jordan,  Wm.  Allen, 

West  New  Brighton, 
N.  Y. 
Jump,  Edmund  P., 

Sparrows  Point,  Md. 
Kasaon,  R.  S., 

Sandy  HUl,  N.  Y. 
KatJBenstein,  Martin  L., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Kelly,  Gregory  Cook, 

Germantown,  Pa. 
Kenney,  Lewis  Hobart, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
King,  Roy  Stevenson, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Klain,  Arthur  W.. 

Grove  City,  Pa. 
Kleinhans.  Frank  B., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Knoop,     Theodore     Mat- 
thias, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Knowlton,  Frederic  Kirk, 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Lockett,  Kenneth, 

Chicago,  111. 
Lowe,  Henry  Leland, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Massie,  James  Hughes, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
M&tthews,  Fred  Elwood, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Midgley,    Frederick   Wil- 
liam, 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Moran.  Harry  Powell, 

Chicago,  111. 
Morgan,  Llewellyn, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Morison,  Geo.  Abbots 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Morrison,  Hunter, 

Cleveland,  0. 
Murphy,  John  Killam, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Nate,  Emile  Henry, 

Newark,  j^.  J. 
Newbury,  George  K., 

Cleveland,  O. 
Norris,  Henry  Lee, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pettit,  Frank, 

Sharpsville,  Pa. 
Pitkin,  Joseph  Lovell, 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Powell,  Edward  Burnley, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Rantenstrauch,  Walter, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Reis,  Leslie  R., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Richards,  Chas.  Dexter, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Richards,  W.  Allyn, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Rossberg,  Chas.  Andrew, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Schaeffler,  Simon, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Schlemmer,  Edmund, 

Cincinnati,  O. 
Schuetz,  Frederick  F., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Scott,  Earl  Francis, 

Jackson,  Tenn. 
Sibley,  Mark  Miller, 

Detroit.  Mich. 
Sibson,  Horace  E., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Slawson,  Harry  Harding, 

Passaic,  N.  J. 
Snodgrass,  John  McBeath, 

Urbana,  111. 
Springer,  John  J., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Sponsler,    Charles    Fred- 
erick, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Stacy,  Harry  Winthrop, 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Staples,  H.  A., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Stevens,  Robt.  H., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Stone,  Thos.  W., 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Thatcher,  Richard  P., 

Pittsbui^h,  Pa. 
Townsend,  Harry  P., 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
Wachalofsky,  Chas.  John, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Westerfield,  George  S., 

Houston,  Texas. 
Wettengel,  C.  Albert, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Whittemore,  Herbert  L., 

daremont,  N.  J. 
Wilson,  Henry  D., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Woldenberg,  I., 

Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 
Woodward,  Rol)crt  Simp- 
son, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Young,  Charles  Henry, 

Fort  Wavne,  Tnd. 


The  losses  by  death  from  the  list  of  momborslup  during  the 
current  year,  have  been  as  follows : 


J.  M.  Allen,  J.  N.  Barr,  R.  C.  Blackall,  R.  M.  Blankenship, 
H.  M.  Boies,  Jas.  T.  Boyd,  W.  P.  Canning,  Jas.  A.  Connell,  R. 
W.  Davenport,  S.  C.  Dinsnioro,  Geo.  E.  Dixon,  Carl  F.  Eieks, 
Chas.  F.  Elraes,  Clark  Fisher,  D.  R.  Eraser,  Frank  Kempsmith, 
F.  H.  Laforge,  David  J.  Matlack,  Jno.  R.  Matlack,  Jr.,  F.  de  V. 
Olmsted,  Alex  Pollock,  Clyde  Randolph,  Geo.  Richmond,  J.  A. 
Roche,  J.  R.  Slack,  Henry  I.  Snell,  W.  G.  Vernon,  Wm.  Wallace, 
Herman  E.  Witte. 


18  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 

The  Council  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  reports  of 
its  Standing  Committees  which  appear  as  appendices  to  this  report : 


APPENDIX  I. 


REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 


The  Finance  Committee  presents  the  following  report  to  the  Council. 

Under  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  the  Finance 
Conmiittee  at  an  early  meeting  arranged  the  details  for  the  financial  system  of 
accounts  to  be  used  during  the  year.  A  Sub-committee  was  appointed  under 
whose  direction  forms  of  vouchers  were  prepared  and  all  the  expenditures  of 
the  year  have  been  carried  on  under  these  forms.  The  system  has  provided 
that  each  of  the  Standing  Committees  makes  a  requisition  for  the  svan  to  be 
expended  for  the  purposes  of  each  Committee  and  specifying  the  object  for  such 
expenditure.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the 
Committees  returns  the  voucher  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  on  his 
approval,  in  accordance  with  By-law  B21,  it  passes  to  the  Finance  Committee 
who  audits  the  bill  for  payment. 

The  Committee  submits  the  financial  statements  hereto  appended,  which  have 
been  prepared  by  the  accountant  of  the  Society,  and  submitted  to  the  Audit 
Company  of  New  York  for  scrutiny  and  audit.  Their  report  is  appended. 
The  Financial  Statements  include: 

Sheet  A,  a  Statement  of  Cash  Account,  Receipts  and  Disbursements. 

Sheet  B,  a  Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure. 

Sheet  C,  a  Balance  Sheet  of  Assets  and  Liabilities. 

Sheet  D,  a  Tabular  Statement  of  Changes  in  these  Assets  and  Liabilities  as 
compared  with  the  condition  September  30,  1903. 

The  Committee  submits  also  a  Sheet  of  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  coming  year,  1904-5,  based  on  tlie  assumption  that  no  important  changes 
are  made  in  the  direction  or  extent  of  expenditure  for  the  coming  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  which  has  closed.     This  estimate  is  designated  Sheet  E. 

In  comment  thereon  the  Committee  would  ask  that  the  Council  consider 
from  the  report  of  the  accountant  and  the  audit  of  the  Audit  Company  of  Ne\7 
York,  the  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  Council  whereby  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  receipts  and  initiation  fees  each  year  is  to  be  set  aside  to  the  credit 
of  a  reserve  fund.  It  will  be  recalled  tliat  the  entire  amount  of  the  special 
subscriptions  received  in  cash  from  subscribers  to  the  fund  of  the  Library  Associa- 
tion are  to  be  set  aside  as  not  available  for  the  expenses  of  the  Society.  One 
per  cent,  of  the  cash  receipts  from  dues  are  to  be  set  aside  to  develop  the  libraiy. 

It  has  been  possible  since  the  passage  of  th-s  resolution  to  credit  a  cash  asset 
each  year  to  offset  the  liability  for  the  tnist  fund  of  the  library  and  set  aside 
the  entire  amount  of  the  life  membership  fees.  These  reser\'es  are  in  the  savings 
bank.  The  income  of  the  past  two  years,  however,  has  not  been  such  as  to  enable 
the  Society  to  credit  a  cash  asset  sufficient  to  cover  the  liability  of  ninety  per 
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cent,  of  the  initiation  fees.  Last  year  the  Uability  which  was  not  coverable  from 
cash  receipts,  September  30,  1903,  was  $3,974.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  receipts 
from  initiation  fees  this  year,  is  $5,292;  it  has  been  possible  to  set  aside  $1,900 
from  initiation  fees,  which  has  been  used  to  reduce  the  HabiUty  of  the  last  fiscal 
year.  This  makes  the  book  liability  to  this  account,  foot  up  to  $2,917.50. 
The  liability  to  the  Library  Development  Fund  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
receipts  from  dues  is  this  year,  S344.87,  for  which  there  has  been  no  cash 
income  to  offset.  It  will  be  apparent  therefore,  that  unless  the  income  grows 
rapidly  in  relation  to  the  expenditure,  the  Society  will  not  be  able  to  deposit  in 
aavings  banks  sufficient  funds  to  cover  fully  these  reserved  funds. 

The  Committee  would  submit  also  computations  which  have  been  deduced 
from  the  accounts  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  as  follows: 


(1)  Total  members  as  per  July,  1904,  cata- 
logue   2,740 

Add  new  members  who  have  paid  since 

then 7—  2,747  00 

Deduct  for  members  who  have  paid   no 

dues;  Life  Members 108 

Deaths  and  resignation?,  without  pay- 
ment   6 

Lapsed  mcmbersliips 25 

Members  who  liave  not  paid  current 

year  at  September  30, 1904 211—     350  00 


Paying  membership,  1903-1904. .  2,397  00 

(2)  Total  income  exclusive  of  1  per  cent,  from  dues 

carried  to  Library  Development  Fund,  90 
per  cent,  from  initiation  fees,  entire  life  mem- 
bership receipts,  carried  to  Reserve  Fund,  and 
entire  Sinking  and  Fellowship  Fund,  sub- 
scriptions of  Median ical  Engineers'  Library 
Association $41,520  73 

Income  per  paying  member  (computed) 17  44 

Income   per   paying    member,    from    duos    only 

(computed) 14  91 

(3)  Total  expense  incurred  year  October  1,  1903,  to 

September  30,  1904,  less  cost  operating  house 
($3,720.12),  mortgiige  interest  ($1,402.50), 
repairs  and  renewals  (SI, 501. ,30),  deprecia- 
tions house  and  furniture  ($444.43) — $30,- 
397.55: 

(4)  Total  expense  incurred  for  publications,  October 

1, 1903.  to  September  30. 1004 14,919  22 

(5)  Total  expense  incurred  for  salaries  in  Society's 

office  same  period        9,570  00 

(6)  Total  expense  incurred  for  all  other  accounts  except 

house 11,908  33— $30,397  5:> 
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Amount  brought  forward (36^7  55 

(7)  Total  expense  incurred  for  liouse,  including  interest 

on  mortgage,  repairs  and  renewals  and  depre- 
ciations       7,128  35 

Deduct  income  earned  from  rent  of  rooms  and 

liall 1,354  50—    5,773  85 

Netexpenseincurred  for  year  1903-1904...  $42,171  40 

(Gross  expense,   $43,525.90  less  rental  income 
$1,354.50,  equals  $42,171.40). 

Expenses  incurred  per  paying  member,  October  1,  1903,  to  September  30,  1904: 

(8)  For  all  purposes  including  house $17  50 

(9)  For  house  operation  including  interest  and  repairs 

and  depreciations 2  41 

(10)  For  all  purposes  exclusive  of  house $15  18 

(11)  For  publications,  printers'  work,  engrav- 

ing, binding  and  distribution $6  25 

(12)  For  salaries  in  Society's  oflBce 3  95 

(13)  For  all  other  expenses  except  house 4  98 —     15  18 

(14)  For  house  operation  exclusive  of  mortgage  inter- 

est, repairs  and  renewals  and  depreciations  . .  98 

(15)  For  house  operation  exclusive  of  mortgage  inter- 

est, but  including  repairs,  renewals  and  de- 
preciations    1  92 

(16)  For  operating  library 38 

(17)  For  Postage,  circulars,  catalogues,  and  stationery 

and  printing  in  Society's  office 3  01 

(18)  For  meetings,  and  all  other  expenses  not  other- 

wise allotted  above 1  55 

Comparative  income  earned  with  expense  incurred  per  paying  member: 

*  Income  earned  from  all  sources  per  paying  mem- 
ber, per  (2)  $17  44 

Income  earned  from  dues  only  per  paying  mem- 
ber, per  (2)  14  91 

(19)  Excess  expense  incurred  all  purposes,  per  paying 

member  over  income  earned  from  all  sources, 

per  paying  member 15 

(20)  Excess  expense  incurred  all  purposes,  per  paying 

member  over  income  earned  from  dues  alone, 

per  paying  member 2  68 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  the  Income  from  dues  per  member, 
$14.91,  is  less  than  the  expenditure  per  member,  $17.59.    This  indicates  clearly 

*  Only  99  p<'r  cent,  of  duet*  and  10  per  cent,  of  Initiation  Fi'e  receipts  coneidered  as  income. 
R(*coipt8  for  Life  Memberships  and  aubscriptions  to  Fellowship  and  Sinking  Funds  not  condderad 
as  income. 
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the  demand  which  the  Standing  Committees  have  had  to  make  upon  the  receipts 
from  initiation  fees,  miunly  to  meet  the  expenditure  asked  for  by  the  Standing 
Committees  of  the  Society  and  improved  by  the  Council.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  policy  of  epending  receipts  from  initiation  fees,  to  the  proportion 
required  for  the  present  year,  is  not  a  good  financial  procedure,  since  initiation 
fees  may  fall  off  through  many  causes  outside  of  the  Society,  which  would 
diminish  the  number  of  applications  for  membership.  The  phenomenal  growth 
of  the  Society  and  the  imusual  sums  received  from  initiation  fees  should  be 
noted  in  connection  with  the  sheets  of  accoimts  presented. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  also  been  made  by  Resolution  of  the  Council 
to  be  the  Conmiittee  which  shall  audit  expenditures  in  those  directions  of  the 
Society's  work  which  were  not  specifically  assigned  to  another  Standing  Com- 
mittee under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  expenditure  under  these 
heads  is  ordered  specifically  by  the  Council  itself  by  Resolution,  but  the  Finance 
Committee  is  to  audit  the  bills  therefor. 

These  expenditures  include  the  salaries  of  the  Secretary  anjd  of  the  office  staff, 
and  the  expenditure  for  miscellaneous  accounts  passing  through  the  adminis- 
trative office  of  the  Society.  The  elements  of  these  two  channeb  of  expense 
have  been  as  follows: 

Salaries: 

Secretary $3,600  00 

Assistant  to  Treasurer  and  Accountant 2,400  00 

Assistant  to  Secretary 1,600  00 

Stenographer 840  00 

Stenographer 410  00 

Maiiaerk 720  00 

$9,570  00 

Certificates  and  introduction  cards $238  61 

Badges,  distribution  and  repairs 36  62 

Circulars 2,31 1  57 

Meetings 2,235  36 

Year  Books  and  Pocket  Lists 3,198  75 

Office  accounts,  exclusive  of  salaries 1,756  75 

Headquarters,  St.  Louis  Exposition 341  85 

Expert  fees,  examination  of  accounts 150  00 

Legal  Expenses 50  00 

In  comment  thereon^  the  Conmiittee  would  note  that  the  circulars  connected 
with  the  process  of  admission  into  the  Society,  and  which  are  designated  as 
"admission  circulars,"  have  cost  $836.84;  miscellaneous  printing  in  the  form 
of  circulars  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  programs  and  the 
like,  have  cost  $867.68;  circulars  which  are  required  for  general  purposes, 
miscellaneous  annoimcements  and  the  like,  $607.05.  The  expenses  for  the  two 
general  meetings  in  New  York  and  in  Chicago  amounted  to  $2,077.68;  the 
expenses  for  the  Tuesday-Evening  meetings  in  New  York  City,  which  were  paid 
from  the  Society's  funds,  amounted  to  $157.68. 

By  direction  of  the  Council  the  list  of  members  of  the  Society,  was  changed 
iliglitly  in  form  and  received  the  designation  of  its  ''Year  Book."    The  repro- 
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ductions  of  the  portraits  of  members  of  the  Council  were  incorporated  into  this 
publication  and  a  special  design  of  cover  was  ordered  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
A  list  of  members,  bound  in  convenient  "  vest  pocket  size,"  is  issued  in  July, 
which  includes  additions  and  corrections  which  have  accumulated  during  the 
six  months  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  the  Year  Book  in  January. 

The  Committee  takes  this  occasion  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Council 
to  the  fact  that  by  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  which  the  Society  expects 
to  enter  into  with  the  other  Societies  participating  in  the  gift  of  a  building  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  Finance  Committee  will  be  called  on  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  July,  1905,  to  provide  for  a  payment  to  the  fund  of  that  Conmiittee  of 
the  sum  of  $8,000  in  cash.  The  Committee  have  made  this  payment  an  item 
in  the  estimate  of  expenditures  for  the  year  and  call  the-  attention  of  the 
Council  to  the  obligation  imposed  by  this  action. 

The  Council  also  directed  that  the  Society  maintain  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
on  the  Exposition  grounds  of  the  Ix)uisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  a  headquarters 
for  the  convenience  of  members  of  tlie  Society  who  should  visit  the  Machinery 
Hall  of  that  exposition.  Very  minor  expenses  were  incurred  for  furnishing 
and  putting  that  headquarters  into  convenient  condition  for  use,  but  the  Com- 
mittee has  had  to  meet  so  much  of  the  salary  of  the  Society's  representative  in 
thai  headquarters  as  has  accrued  during  the  period  of  the  Exposition,  up  to 
September  30,  1904.    The  balance  will  liave  to  be  met  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Chas.  Wallace  Hunt,   ] 

David  Townsend,  I 

Milton  P.  Higgins,         [     /^^^ 

Fred  W.  Taylor, 

Stevenson  Taylor, 


Committee. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MEETINGS. 

The  Committee  on  Meetings  would  report  that  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  and  By-laws,  tlie  Committee  organized  by  electing  Mr. 
II.  G.  Reist  Cliairman. 

The  Committee  has  liad  before  it  the  preparation  of  tlie  program  of  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  with  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
held  in  Chicago,  and  the  preparation  of  tlie  program  for  tlie  annual  meeting. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  Committee  that  for  such  joint  meeting  the  policy  should 
be  followed  of  inviting  papers  on  selected  topics  rather  than  the  plan  of  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  contributing  members.  To  this  end  it  aimed  to  secure  papers 
on  the  "Steam  Turbine,"  on  the  "Gas  Engine,"  and  the  "Machine  Tool  for 
Rapid  Production  on  a  Large  Scale,"  and  on  the  performance  of  the  "Modem 
American  Locomotive."  Some  of  these  topics  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure, 
and  the  Committee  completed  its  program  by  selecting  from  other  directions. 

For  the  Chicago  Meeting,  seven  papers  were  contributed  by  the  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  both  tlie  American  and  British  papers  were  dis- 
cussed by  members  of  botli  sorioti(»s.  The  proj^ram  for  entertainment,  pro- 
vided by  the  courtesy  of  the  Chicago  members,  was  most  enjoyable,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  reported  in  the  Proceedings. 
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The  Committee  on  Meetings  has  also  commended  to  the  Council  that  the 

spring  meeting  of  1905  be  held  .in  Scranton,  Penna.,  pursuant  to  an  invitation 

received  from  that  city. 

—  Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  G.  Reist, 

Arthur  L.  Williston, 

w   s.  ackerman, 

H.  DE  B.  Parsons, 

Walter  McFarland, 


Committee 

on 
Meetings. 


APPENDIX  III. 
REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  PUBLICATION. 

The  Publication  Committee  presents  the  following  report  of  matters  under  its 
direction. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  it  was  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $6,300 
would  be  required  to  complete  Volume  XXIV.  The  amount  actually  required 
has  proved  to  be  slightly  greater,  viz. :  $6,522.50,  making,  with  the  expenditure 
in  the  previous  year,  the  total  cost  of  the  volume  $15,179.24.  It  contains  1,563 
pages,  and  the  total  cost  per  copy  was  $5.62. 

The  Transactions  for  the  current  year,  Volume  XXV.,  will  contain  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  New  York  and  Chicago  meetings.  Its  issue  has  unavoidably  been 
delayed  to  permit  revision  by  participants  in  the  Chicago  meeting  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers  of  Great  Britain.  The  amount 
expended  for  this  volume  to  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  amounts  to  $8,- 
309.22.  It  is  estimated  that  in  round  numbers  $6,700  will  be  needed  to  com- 
plete the  volume,  in  which  event  it«  total  cost  will  be  about  $15,000. 

The  items  composing  the  above  expenditure  of  $8,309.22,  which  technically 
has  been  incurred  under  the  direction  of  the  Publication  Conmiittec,  and  the 
total  of  each  item  are  as  follows: 

Advance  papers $2,863  82 

Revised  papers 564  30 

Stenographer's  fees 289  00 

Engraving 1 ,481  17 

CompK)sition  and  electrotyping 2,573  66 

Binding  extra  copies 179  10 

Postage  and  express 73  92 

Storage,  including  insurance 277  50 

Boxing  plates 6  75 

Total "  $8,309  22 

The  estimated  amount  required  to  complete  Volume  XXV.,  is  in  detail 
as  follows: 

Revised  papers,  Chicago  meeting $900  00 

Composition  and  electrotyping 2,100  00 

Binding 2,500  00 

Distribution  expenses,  express 1,100  00 

Boxmg  plates 10  00 

Total  reserved  to  complete  Volume  XXV $6,610  00 

Estimated  Total  Cost,  Volume  XXV $14,919  22 
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The  Publication  Committee  refers  to  the  Council  the  following  matter  for 
its  consideration. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  expenditure  for  publications  during  the  year  1902-3  as 
much  as  possible,  the  issue  of  Volume  XXIV.,  printed  originally  from  the  plates 
was  reduced  to  2,700  copies.  The  growth  of  the  Society  during  the  last  eighteen 
months  has  been  unprecedentedly  large,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
new  members  are  either  entitled  to  receive  Volume  XXIV.,  or  likely  to  wish  to 
purchase  it.  At  this  date  the  edition  is  practically  exhausted.  The  printers 
estimate  that  an  edition  of  250  copies,  50  of  them  in  standard  binding  and  the 
remainder  unbound,  will  cost  $740.  The  Secretary  recommends  the  printing 
of  this  supplemental  edition,  and  the  committee  refers  the  question  to  the  CounciL 
If  approved,  the  above  amount,  $740,  should  be  included  in  the  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

The  Committee  recommends  a  change  in  the  present  practice  in  regard  to 
action  by  the  Committee  on  matter  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  Transacttoiu, 
Unless  the  Publication  Committee  is  selected  from  among  the  members  in  New 
York  and  vicinity  (which  is  not  desirable)  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  them 
together  at  the  dates  and  for  the  time  needed  for  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Recognizing  this  fact  the  Secretary  has  sent  duplicate  copies  of  all  proposed 
matter  to  each  member  of  the  Conmiittee,  at  the  same  time  stating  that,  unless 
objection  was  made  within  a  specified  time,  it  would  be  assumed  that  each  of 
the  members  approved  the  matter  as  presented.  The  time  allowed  for  the 
examination  of  the  matter  so  referred  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  has  been 
too  short  to  permit  of  careful  review  of  the  numerous  papers.  Therefore  the 
Committee  recommends  that  while  the  present  method  be  continued  a  more 
liberal  allowance  of  time  should  be  made  in  which  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee may  examine  the  papers,  communicate  with  one  another  if  desired,  and 
report  their  conclusions.  Sixty  days  would  not  be  unreasonable  time  for  this 
purpose,  but,  if  this  is  too  long,  the  allowance  should  be  liberal  as  other  con- 
ditions permit. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  R.  Towne,  Chairman, 

Henry  Souther, 

George  M.  Basford, 

C.  J.  H.  Woodbury, 

JIenry  H,  Suplee, 


CommiUee 

an 
Publication, 
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APPENDIX  IV. 
B4EMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE. 

The  Membeiship  Committee  would  report  that  it  has  held  frequent  meetings 
during  the  year  for  the  consideration  of  applications  for  membership,  and  has 
received  and  considered  392  such  applications,  representing  the  largest  acces- 
sion to  the  membership  list  in  any  one  year  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 

At  its  first  session  the  Committee  recommended  (and  the  Council  subsequently 
approved)  a  system  of  modified  blank  forms  which  have  since  been  in  use. 

It  has  been  the  effort  of  the  Committee  so  to  interpret  the  wording  of  the 
Constitution  that  while  its  intent  was  steadily  kept  in  mind,  the  standard  of 
professional  achievement  exacted  from  applicants  should  be  firmly  maintained 
at  a  high  level,  so  that  the  value  of  membership  in  the  several  grades  might  be 
proportionately^  enhanced.  As  the  result  of  this  policy  many  applicants  have 
been  graded  to  a  grade  lower  than  that  applied  for 

The  Committee  ask  that  the  members  who  propose  new  candidates,  and  who 
subsequently  fill  out  the  blank  forms  concerning  them,  should  be  definite  and 
positive  in  opinion  and  statement,  so  that  the  Committee  may  be  rightly  guided 
in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

The  combined  ballot  and  professional  service  sheet,  which  was  adopted  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Conunittee  seems  to  have  been  well  received. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  H.  SouLE,  Chairman, 
Francis  H.  Stillman, 
Ira  H.  Wooij^on, 
Wilfred  Lewis, 
Ji->^E  M.  Smith. 


APPENDIX  V. 
REPORT  OF  LIBRARY  COMMriTEE. 

The  Library  Committee  presents  the  following  report.  The  Library  has  been 
open  every  day  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  10  p.m.,  except  on  Sundays, 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year,  and  excepting  the  month  of  August, 
when  it  was  closed  for  cleaning  and  overhauling. 

There  have  been  3,050  visitors  to  the  Library  during  the  twelve  months,  or 
an  average  of  ten  persons  per  day.  The  use  of  the  Library  during  the  evenings 
has  been  particularly  satisfactory.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library 
September  30,  1904,  is  as  follows: 

Books 8,782 

Pamphlets 3,952 

Maps 33 
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The  book  value  of  the  Library  at  the  same  date  is  $11,884.52,  which  is  the  sum 
of  tlie  valuation  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year's  report,  and  of  additions  made 
during  the  year. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  in  the  form  of  exchanges  which  have  been  received 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  annual  voliune  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  have 
amounted  to  $740.40. 

The  Committee  has  expended  for  the  purchase  of  books  during  the  year, 
$164.60,  making  the  total  amount  expended  for  additions  to  the  Library  for 
the  year,  $905.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  this  is  not  all  in  the  fonn 
of  direct  cash  expenditure.  There  has  been  an  expenditure  of  $282.40  for  binding 
periodicals  and  pamphlets  rereived  in  exchange  from  other  organizations  or 
publication  agencies.  There  remains  standing  on  the  Society's  books  a  charge 
against  the  publishing  house  of  Van  Nostrand  &  Co.,  for  Transactiona  furnished 
them  for  which  the  Society  is  to  purchase  books  from  them,  amounting  to  $241.75. 
With  the  house  of  Spon  and  Chamberlain  there  is  similar  balance  in  our  favor 
of  $16.50. 

For  the  conduct  of  the  work  in  the  Library,  Miss  Thornton  is  employed,  and 
in  addition  tiie  sor\4ce  of  other  members  of  the  staff  when  they  can  be  spared  from 
otiicr  duties. 

The  manuscript  of  the  card  catalogue  has  been  extended,  and  so  far  as  the 
book  titles  in  the  library  are  concerned,  has  been  completed.  The  Conmiittee 
hopes  in  the  near  future  to  issue  in  printed  form  a  library  catalogue  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  membership.  This  has  not  been  done  up  to  the  present  time  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  involved,  and  also  because  joint  action  is  under  advisement 
with  similar  committees  of  the  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  the  Institu- 
tion of  Electrical  Engineers,  looking  to  a  common  policy  of  administration  of 
their  respective  libraries  during  the  years  which  inter\'ene  before  the  Carnegie 
Librar>'  of  Engineering  shall  be  available  in  the  new  house  of  the  Societies. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  conference  Committee,  the  list  of  exchanges, 
periodicals,  journals  and  the  like  has  been  printed  and  will  doubtless  be  ready 
for  distribution  in  the  near  future.  The  Committee  have  hesitated  to  incur  the 
expense  of  the  catalogue  of  our  library  alone,  if  by  the  changes  of  the  next  few 
years  it  would  be  made  cither  valueless  or  unnecessary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Stephen  W.  Baldwin,  Chairman, 
E.  A.  Uehling, 
W.  D.  Forbes, 
Fred.  J.  Miller, 
Fred'k  M.  Whtte, 


Library 
CommiUee. 


APPENDIX  VI. 

REPORT  OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  intrusted  with  directing  the  expenditure  for  the  maintenance 
of  tlie  house  of  the  iSociety,  which  is  its  office  headquarters  also,  and  which  pro- 
vides for  certain  rooms  in  the  upper  floors  at  the  service  of  visiting  members 
for  short  stays  in  the  city,  would  report  as  follows.    The  expenditures  under 
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the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  requisitions  during  the  year  have  been  as 
follows: 

For  operaimg  expenses 13,720  12 

For  interest  on  purchase  mortgage 1,402  50 

For  repairs  and  renewals 1,561  30 

$6,683  92 

The  most  serious  element  of  expenditure  under  tlie  Committcc*s  hand  for  the 
year  has  been  the  item  of  painting  and  papering  the  upper  part  of  the  house — 
$591.30. 

During  the  two  previous  years  there  has  been  little  or  no  expenditure  in  this 
direction  and  the  house  has  been  deteriorating  under  the  restricted  expenditure 
for  maintenance.  The  Committee  had  also  to  meet  considerable  repairs  to 
the  heating  apparatus,  put  in  two  years  before,  amounting  to  $192.90. 

The  Committee  report  that  the  receipts  which  offset  the  expenditures  on 
account  of  the  house,  from  rental  of  its  auditorium  to  other  societies  and  from 
the  use  of  its  upstairs  rooms,  has  been  less  this  year  than  hitherto.  This  fact 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  growth  of  those  organizations  which  have  been  using 
the  hall,  which  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  Society  itself.  The  con- 
sequence of  such  growth  is  that  the  auditorium  has  become  inadequate  for  their 
needs  and  they  have  therefore  sought  larger  accommodations  and  withdrawn 
their  financial  support  to  the  hall  in  this  way. 

The  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers  continues  to  meet 
m  the  auditorium,  but  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  the  Society  of 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers,  have  both  felt  compelled  to  move  elsewhere. 
The  following  table  shows  the  expenses  incurred  in  detail  for  the  house: 

Interest  on  mortgage $1,402  50 

Gasand  electric  light 689  80 

Fuel 365  00 

Janitor's  supplies 201  83 

Laundry 393  58 

Insurance  118  17 

Repairs  and  Renewals,  house 1 ,004  16 

Repairs  and  renewals,  furniture 467  14 

Wages 1,766  65 

Incidentals 185  09 

Total  exclusive  of  depreciation $6^83  92 

Depreciations $444  43 

The  receipts  from  rentals,  subtracted  from  the  expenditure,  makes  the  net 
expenses  of  operating  the  house,  $2,365.62.  If  to  the  operating  expenses  be 
added  the  interest  on  mortgage,  repairs  and  renewals,  rentals  and  depreciations, 
but  excluding  an  interest  on  the  value  of  the  equity,  the  total  expense  is  $7,128.35. 

The  Committee  would  call  attention  to  the  notable  increase  in  the  cost  of 
lighting  for  the  current  year,  as  comparctl  with  the  year  prorodinR.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  completion  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  in  which  the  house 
is  situated,  of  two  high  buildings,  which  materially  darken  the  working  offices. 
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This  has  compelled  much  greater  use  of  artificial  light  than  heretofore.  The 
electric  meter  is  also  charged  with  errors  in  registry,  which  are  now  under 
advisement  with  a  view  to  securing  a  rebate  if  the  amoimts  prove  to  be  in 
excess  of  current  actually  used. 

The  House  Committee  employs  for  the  conduct  of  the  house,  a  Janitor  at 
$45,  Assistant  Janitor,  $40,  and  a  maid,  $20. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Carleton  W.  Nason,  Chairman,  \ 
Ralph  L.  Morgan.  (  Committee 

Thos.  R.  Almond,  Can  House. 

John  C.  Kafer,  y 
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APPENDIX  VII. 
AUDIT  OF  SOCIETY  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Finance  Committee  would  report  that  they  caused  an  audit 
of  the  books  of  the  Society  for  the  fiscal  year  1903-4  to  be  made 
by  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York,  and  the  Report  of  said  Audit 
Company  follows: 

THE    AUDIT    COMPANY 

OP    NEW    YOKK. 
Cedar  &  William  Streets. 

Charles  Wallace  Hunt,  Esq., 
Chainnan  Finance  Committee, 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
12  West  31st  St.,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  we  have  made  an  audit  of  the 
books  of  your  Society  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1904, 
and  enclose  herewith  the  printed  accounts  duly  signed. 

We  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  in  our  opinion  the  form  of 
the  Balance  Sheet  as  drawn  up  by  the  Society's  Accountant,  Mr. 
Francis  W.  Hoadley,  and  which  will  be  presented  to  the  members, 
is  excellent,  and  that  it  reflects  credit  on  that  gentleman.  No 
•diflBculty  was  experienced  during  the  course  of  our  examination, 
and  everything  that  our  representative  asked  for  was  duly  placed 
before  him,  for  which  we  desire  to  express  our  obligations. 

In  conclusion,  we  certify  that  the  figures  contained  in  the  vari- 
ous documents  submitted  are  correct,  and  that  the  signed  Balance 
Sheet  accurately  shows  the  true  financial  condition  of  the  Society 
as  at  September  30,  1904. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  A  UDIT  COMPANY  OF  Nf!W  YORK. 

E.  T.  Perine, 
New  York,  October  27,  1904.  General  Manager. 
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Tliis  has  oompeUed  much  gnrnter  use  of  artificial  light  than  heretofore.  The 
electric  meter  is  also  charged  with  errors  in  registry,  which  are  now  under 
advisement  with  a  view  to  securing  a  rebate  if  the  amounts  prove  to  be  in 
excess  of  current  actually  used. 

The  House  Committee  emplojrs  for  the  conduct  of  the  house,  a  Janitor  at 
$45,  Assistant  Janitor,  $40,  and  a  maid,  $20. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Cablctox  W.  Nason,  Chairman,  \ 
Ralph  L.  Morgax.  \  CammiiUe 

Tho8.  R.  Almond,  i  on  H cum. 

JOBSI  C.  Kafer, 
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APPENDIX  VII. 
AUDIT  OF  SOCIETY  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Finance  Committee  would  report  that  they  caused  an  audit 
of  the  books  of  the  Society  for  the  fiscal  year  1903-4  to  be  made 
by  the  Audit  Company  of  New  York^  and  the  Report  of  said  Audit 
Company  follows: 

THE    AUDIT    COMPANY 

OP    NEW    YORK. 
Cedar  &  William  Streets. 

Charles  Wallace  Hunt,  Esq., 
Chairman  Finance  Committee, 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
12  West  31st  St.,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  we  have  made  an  audit  of  the 
books  of  your  Society  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1904, 
and  enclose  herewith  the  printed  accounts  duly  signed. 

We  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  in  our  opinion  the  form  of 
the  Balance  Sheet  as  drawn  up  by  the  Society's  Accountant,  Mr. 
Francis  W.  Hoadley,  and  which  will  be  presented  to  the  members, 
is  excellent,  and  that  it  reflects  credit  on  that  gentleman.  No 
•difficulty  was  experienced  during  the  course  of  our  examination, 
and  everything  that  our  representative  asked  for  was  duly  placed 
before  him,  for  which  we  desire  to  express  our  obligations. 

In  conclusion,  we  certify  that  the  figures  contained  in  the  vari- 
ous documents  submitted  are  correct,  and  that  the  signed  Balance 
Sheet  accurately  shows  the  true  financial  condition  of  the  Society 
as  at  September  30,  1904. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  AUDIT  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

E.  T.  Ferine, 
New  York,  October  27,  1904.  General  Manager. 
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At  the  close  of  the  printed  reports,  the  report  of  the  Tellers  of 
Election  was  presented  for  record. 

In  presenting  it  the  Secretary  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
tbe  enrollment  as  the  result  of  this  election  was  as  follows: 

Members  and  Honorarj  Members 1,934 

Associates 236 

Janiors 609 

Total 2,779 

The  additions  during  the  current  year  have  been: 

Members   108 

Associates 88 

Juniors 72 

This  is  believed  to  be  up  to  date  the  record  for  the  increase  in 
the  Society  membership  in  one  year. 

Messrs.  John  Piatt,  Harris  Tabor,  George  M.  Bond,  Tellers  for 
the  election  of  officers  under  the  provisions  of  the  By-Laws,  pre- 
sented their  report,  as  follows : 


REPORT   OF   TELLERS. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  B34  of  the  By-Laws,  the 
undersigned  were  appointed  Tellers  of  Election  of  Officers  to  can- 
vass the  votes  cast  and  report  the  result  to  the  meeting. 

They  therefore  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  ballot 
for  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1904-1905: 

Total  ballots  cast 804 

Ballots  thrown  out  unsigned  or  otherwise  informal 20 

Total  ballots  counted  by  the  tellers 775 

As  the  result  of  their  canvass,  the  Tellers  would  report  the  f ol- 
lo\nng  elections: 

For  Prendent. 

John  R.  Freeman 753 

Scattering 6 

For  Vice-Presidents. 

S.  M.  Vauclaln 748 

II.  H.  Westinghouse 758 

Fred  W.  Taylor 748 

Scattering 1 
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For  Managers. 

Geo.  M.  Brill 764 

FredJ.  Miller 764 

Richard  H.  Rice 751 

For  Treasurer. 
Wm.  H.  Wiley 752 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Platt. 
Harris  Tabor. 
Geo.  M.  Bond. 

The  chair,  on  the  reading  of  this  report,  declared  the  members 
elected  to  their  respective  offices  as  reported  by  the  Tellers,  and 
asked  Messrs.  John  Fritz  and  Chas.  Wallace  Hunt  to  escort  Mr. 
John  R.  Freeman,  President-elect,  to  the  platform  of  the  hall. 

Mr.  Hunt,  as  chairman  of  the  escort  committee,  formally  pre- 
sented the  President-elect  to  the  President  in  office,  and  the  latter 
introduced  his  successor  to  the  meeting. 

The  President-elect  then  took  his  seat  on  the  platform  at  the 
side  of  the  presiding  officer  during  part  of  the  session. 

The  President  then  called  for  the  docket  of  the  professional 
committees  now  in  existence,  but  there  were  no  reports  read  at 
this  meeting.  He  announced  the  resignation  and  discontinuance 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Society  to  conduct  tests  on  the 
supporting  power  of  large-dimension  I-beams,  w-hich  had  been  pro- 
posed to  cooperate  with  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects  for  this  purpose.  There  had  been  insufficient  funds 
available  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  committee's  work,  and  it  had 
a^ked  to  be  discharged,  which  the  Council  had  done. 

The  report  on  a  Standard  Tonnage  Basis  for  the  Rating  of  the 
Itefrigerating  Machinery  was  deferred  to  a  later  session.  The 
other  committees  reported  progress  only. 

Mr.  Charles  Wallace  Hunt,  representing  the  appointees  of  the 
Society  in  connection  with  the  work  on  the  Union  Engineering 
Building,  reported  that  the  houses  on  the  site  of  the  proposed 
building,  Xos.  25  to  33  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  plans  for  the  new  building  to  be  erected  thereon 
are  substantially  completed,  and  will  be  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee when  the  three  engineering  societies  have  passed  upon 
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them.     It  is  expected  that  the  contracts  will  be  let  in  the  early 
days  of  January. 

He  called  attention  also  to  the  problems  before  the  committee 
with  respect  to  organizing  the  three  societies  into  one  unit  for  the 
holding  of  the  property,  and  how  on  taking  the  matter  up  with 
some  of  the  best  corporation  lawyers  in  the  city  it  was  discovered 
that  there  was  little  or  no  precedent  to  serve  as  a  guide.  The 
basis  of  the  Cooper  Union  seemed  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  condition  to  be  met. 

This  legal  work  has  been  practically  completed  at  the  present 
time,  so  that  the  title  to  the  property  will  probably  pass  before 
the  first  day  of  January. 

With  respect  to  the  work  on  the  library  to  be  housed  in  the 
Engineering  Building,  Mr.  H.  H.  Suplee  presented  'his  report  in 
the  following  form: 

Mr,  Suplee, — The  Joint  Library  Committee  is  formed  of  mem- 
bers from  each  of  the  three  societies  which  are  to  occupy  the 
Union  Engineering  Building,  and  that  committee  has  been  actively 
engaged  ever  since  its  original  appointment.  It  has  held  stated 
meetings  every  month  and  considered  from  every  possible  point 
that  has  yet  been  brought  to  them  the  matters  necessary  for  the 
combination  and  continuance  of  the  joint  libraries.  In  addition  to 
that  they  have  conferred  with  the  architects  in  regard  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  floors.  Among  other  things  they  have 
secured  such  modifications  of  the  plans  as  will  secure  for  the 
library  the  best  possible  accommodations  on  the  upper  floors  of 
the  building. 

They  have  also  had  before  them  a  matter  which  is  not  yet  capa- 
ble of  being  decided,  but  which  I  think  will  interest  the  members, 
and  that  is  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  librarv  as  a  whole.  We 
propose  to  begin  at  first  by  combining  the  three  libraries  so  that 
they  will  form  a  working  library  without  any  modification  of 
ownership,  but  we  hope  to  lay  the  foundation  so  broad  and  deep 
that  the  material  will  be  forthcoming  to  make  it  the  greatest 
scientific  library  in  the  United  States. 

The  committee  held  a  meeting  yesterday  and  approved  the 
latest  plans  of  the  architect  for  the  two  library  floors  in  such  a 
shape  that  they  are  now  ready  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
huilding  committee.  But  the  committee  proposes  to  continue  its 
Dieetings  until  the  time  that  the  rooms  are  ready  for  occupation. 
Mr.  Gus  C.  Henning  reported  on  the  request  concerning  the 
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movement  to  prepare  and  install  in  the  Society  House  a  bronze 
bust  of  Prof.  Robert  tt.  Thurston,  the  first  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, who  had  died  in  1903.    Mr.  Henning's  report  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gus  C,  Henning, — The  fund  for  the  Thurston  ilemorial 
amounts  to  about  $790  at  the  present  time.  It  is  deposited  in 
the  Colonial  Trust  Company  to  the  account  of  Gus  C.  Henning, 
Treasurer.  A  model  of  Dr.  Thurston,  somewhat  above  life- 
size,  has  been  made,  but  rejected  because  unsatisfactory.  An- 
other is  now  under  way,  and  when  completed  will  be  submitted  for 
the  approval  of  the  committee  to  make  sure  that  it  will  be  gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Suplee,  on  behalf  of  the  Historical  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  Professor  Sweet,  Charles  Wallace  Hunt  and  Mr.  Suplee, 
presented  the  following: 

M7\  H.  IL  Suplee, — Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  a  progress  re- 
port to  make,  but  I  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  members, 
and  I  feel  sure  advantageous  to  the  work  of  the  committee  if  I 
do  make  such  a  report. 

The  committee  has  been  engaged  in  collecting  material  to  pre- 
pare a  volume  upon  the  entire  history  of  the  Society  during  its 
past  twenty-five  years.  The  earliest  portion  of  this  work  was 
naturally  the  most  difficult,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  say  that  w^e 
have  succeeded  in  getting  together  material  which  in  a  few  years 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  in  any  way. 

Professor  Sweet,  the  founder  of  the  Society,  has  given  his 
recollections,  and  has  also  contributed  a  number  of  interesting 
letters.  Mr.  John  J.  Grant  ha-s  contributed  a  verv  valuable  letter, 
being  the  very  first  of  the  original  number  of  letters  sent  out  by 
Professor  Sweet  requesting  his  friends  to  consider  the  formation 
of  a  Society.  So  we  have  one  of  the  letters  calling  for  the  pre- 
liminary meeting. 

We  have  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory  photograph 
of  the  building  at  No.  96  Fulton  Street,  which  was  at  that  time 
the  office  of  the  Ainerican  Machinist,  and  in  which  the  preliminary 
meeting  was  held.  Probably  in  a  short  time  that  would  not  have 
been  possible.  The  sole  survivor  of  the  original  fimi  of  pro- 
prietors of  the  American  Machinist,  Mr.  Lycurgus  B.  Moore,  has 
contributed  his  recollections  of  the  first  meeting.  So  Ave  have 
collected  a  number  of  very  interesting  records,  and  these,  sup- 
plemented by  the  reports  in  the  technical  papers  of  that  early 
date,  will  enable  us  to  record  the  first  early  meetings  very  fully. 
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There  is  one  point  which  is  in  the  work  of  the  committee  which 
I  think  might  well  be  brought  before  the  members  at  the  present 
time.  But  before  proceeding  to  that  I  would  like  now  to  make 
a  special  request  to  all  the  members  here,  that  if  they  have  any- 
thing whatever  in  the  form  of  correspondence,  photographs,  or 
anything  in  any  way  which  relates  to  the  formation  of  the  Society 
it  will  be  verv  desirable  if  thev  will  place  this  matter  at  the  dis- 
posal  of  the  committee. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  have  secured  a  photograph  of  the  room 
in  Stevens  Institute  in  which  the  first  regular  meeting  was  held. 

The  other  matter  is  that  of  making  known  to  the  members  the 
desire  to  secure  historical  records  for  the  Societv.  AVe  have  now 
a  number  of  valuable  things  in  our  present  building,  but  we  hope 
to  get  a  great  many  more.  A  record  of  these  \n\\  form  a  part  of 
the  historical  report,  and  every  member  who  has  anything  which 
is  interesting  in  the  historical  mechanical  line  can  be  sure  that  if 
entrusted  to  the  Society,  either  as  a  gift  or  a  loan,  it  will  be  care- 
fully preserved.  These  things  will  all  be  catalogued.  This  is  as 
far  as  we  have  gone  at  present. 

The  Secretary  in  the  regular  order  of  business  presented  the 
amendment  to  Sections  C57  and  C58  of  the  Constitution  which 
was  presented  at  the  Chicago  meeting  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Miller,  and 
which  had  been  sent  out  to  the  voting  membership,  as  required 
by  the  Constitution.  In  a  discussion  on  the  method  of  procedure 
the  President  ruled  that  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution was  before  the  Society  as  a  resolution,  subject  to  a  resolu- 
tion for  amendment,  and  also  a  resolution  amending  the  amend- 
ment, but  no  further  resolution  could  be  offered  until  the  last 
pending  resolution  was  voted  upon  or  withdrawn. 

An  amendment  to  the  form  and  wording  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  before  the  meeting  was  offered 
by  ilr.  Jacobi.  The  subject  was  discussed  at  length  by  Messrs. 
F-  J.  Miller,  Jesse  ^I.  Smith,  Gus  C.  Ilenning,  C.  W.  Hunt  and 
<>thers,  Mr.  Hunt  offering  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Jacobins  reso- 
hition,  which  was  subsequently  withdrawn,  and  a  vote  was  then 
taken  upon  Mr.  Jacobi's  amendment,  which  was  lost. 

A  rising  vote  was  then  taken  on  a  resolution  to  send  the  amend- 
ment to  Article  C57  and  C58  presented  at  the  Chicago  meeting 
to  the  membership  for  a  letter  ballot.     The  motion  was  lost,  but 
two  votes  being  cast  in  favor  thereof. 
The  Secretary  read  an  invitation  from  the  American  Associa* 
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tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  its  Section  D  on  mechan- 
ical science  and  engineering,  asking  the  members  of  the  Society 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  that  body  at  their  December  meeting  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Col.  E.  D.  Meier  at  this  point,  at  the  request  of  the  chair,  pre- 
sented the  matter  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  in  a  movement  to  secure  a  continuance  of  the  work 
which  had  been  started  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
in  connection  with  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  for  the  test- 
ing of  the  coals  of  the  United  States  Avith  respect  to  their  calorific 
powers.     Colonel  Meier  spoke  as  follows: 

Col.  Meier. — There  have  been  no  general  tests  of  coals  available 
for  boiler  purposes  in  the  United  States  since  1 844.  There  have 
been  some  made  by  various  railways  of  coals  found  in  their  tribu- 
tary territory,  but  these  w^ere  necessarily  of  local  value  and  have 
not  been  made  public.  Xow,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  some  members  of  the  Geological  Survey  in 
Washington  obtained  action  by  Congress  giving  them  $20,000 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  coals  available  for  boiler  purposes  from 
any  field  in  the  United  States,  the  provision  being  (not  unusual 
for  Congressmen  when  they  become  very  economical)  that  all 
apparatus  must  be  donated.  This  made  a  great  deal  of  difficulty, 
but  they  succeeded  in  getting  together  quite  a  respectable  little 
plant.  They  have  three  boilers,  a  gas-producing  plant  and  a  gas 
engine  and  a  sufficient  chemical  laboratory.  By  the  cooperation 
of  some  gentlemen  connected  with  several  Western  technical 
schools,  they  also  obtained  the  services  of  a  number  of  competent 
persons  to  make  these  tests.  The  plant  is  located  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Mining  Gulch  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and 
owing  to  the  circumstances  related  it  was  not  imtil,  I  think,  Sep- 
tember before  they  could  begin  to  make  any  tests.  The  manner 
in  which  the  tests  were  conducted  was  this:  they  notified  coal 
miners  by  the  press  and  other  means  that  they  could  have  their 
coal  tested  there  gratis,  provided  they  furnished  at  least  a  car- 
load without  cost,  they  paying  the  freight  to  the  Exposition 
grounds,  and,  furthermore,  that  each  carload  of  coal  must  be  first 
submitted  to  an  expert  of  this  commission  to  judge  that  it  fairly 
represented  the  average  output  of  the  mine.  In  other  words,  the 
commission  sent  an  expert  to  the  mine  and  selected  a  standard 
carload  of  coal  just  as  it  was  mined.  The  commission  has  suc- 
ceeded, but  the  last  I  heard  from  there  was  that  they  had  made 
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some  eighty-five  tests  and  wanted  to  make  a  great  many  more. 
They  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  sample  carloads  of  coal 
offered  them  now.  They  cannot  accept  them  unless  there  is  some 
provision  made  for  the  cost  of  continuing  the  tests.  The  Fair 
officials  and  citv  officials  of  St.  Louis  and  others  have  consented 
to  allow  that  plant  to  remain  there  for  some  six  months  longer, 
and  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  who  contributed  to.  the  plant  have 
agreed  to  leave  their  apparatus  that  much  longer. 

The  commission  estimates  that  in  order  to  do  this  thing  thor- 
oughly it  should  be  made  a  much  more  permanent  plant  than  it  is, 
and  they  are  going  before  Congress,  or  have  gone  before  Con- 
gress, through  Mr.  Hemingway,  asking  for  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000,  and  if  this  is  passed  they  will  continue  the  tests  at  once, 
until  all  who  have  applied  can  have  their  coal  tested.  They  hope 
to  have  bv  that  time  such  an  amount  of  valuable  information 
that  Congress  may  be  induced  to  have  this  testing  plant  made 
permanent  and  very  much  enlarged;  the  site  where  it  will  then  be 
placed  has  not  been  selected. 

At  present  they  wish  to  continue,  and  if  the  resolution  passes 
they  may  have  some  250  sample  carloads  to  test.  Now,  all  those 
who  have  to  do  with  steam-boiler  problems  in  the  West  know  that 
there  is  very  little  known  about  Western  coals.  It  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  the  Eastern  as  to  the  AVestern  engineer  to  have  these 
tests  made,  because  consulting  engineers  and  contracting  en- 
gineers here  are  asked  to  make  promises  or  even  guarantees  in 
regard  to  the  performance  of  certain  plants  on  local  coals  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  the  St.  Louis  Engineers'  Club,  which  is  the  local  engineer- 
ing society,  has  passed  a  resolution  which  I  would  like  to  read 
to  you.    It  was  adopted  on  November  16,  1904: 

That  most  active  member  of  our  Societv,  Mr.  Brvan,  of  St. 
Louis,  has  written  to  Professor  Hutton,  asking  for  some  action  by 
tlie  Societv  or  Council,  and  Professor  Ilutton,  while  verv  much 
interested  in  the  project,  has  answered  that  neither  the  Council 
nor  the  Society  is  very  much  enamored  of  taking  anything  to 
Congress  which  may  look  like  lobbying  anything  through  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society.  I  would  like,  however,  to  have  the  indi- 
ridual  members  take  an  interest  in  this  bv  either  interviewing:  or 
^ting  to  their  Congressmen  or  Senators  to  show  that  the  en- 
gineering profession  as  a  whole  is  interested  in  the  continuance  of 
these  tests,  and  in  order  to  bring  that  about  I  would  like  to  have 
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you  pass  a  resolution  instructing  the  Secretary  to  present  this  mat- 
ter in  a  short  circular  to  the  membership  at  large,  asking  them 
to  write  to  the  Congressmen  of  their  own  districts  to  get  them  to 
assist  the  authorities  of  the  Geoloocical  Survev. 

Resolved,  Tliat  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  set  for  h  in  a  short  circular  the  facts  of  this  coal  testing  plant,  the  desirability 
of  its  continuance  and  to  suggest  to  the  individual  members  of  the  Society  that 
they  use  their  influence  with  their  congressmen  and  senators  in  having  the  biU 
passed,  authorizing  the  continuance  and  providing  the  necessary  funds. 

The  exact  form  of  this  resolution,  however,  to  be  left  to  the 
President  and  Secretary. 

After  brief  comment  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  by  the  plant,  Colonel  Meier's  resolution  was  carried.  Pro- 
fessional papers  were  then  taken  up  as  follows: 

"  A  Xew  Hydraulic  Experiment,"  by  A.  F.  Nagle;  "  A  Twist 
Drill  Dynamometer,"  by  W.  W.  Bird  and  H.  P.  Fairfield;  "  Dia- 
mond Tools,"  by  Gus  C.  Henning. 

The  participants  in  debate  were  G.  AV.  Colles,  R.  C.  Carpenter, 
Benjamin  Baker,  II.  II.  Suplee,  A.  C.  Walworth,  H.  Emerson,  F. 
W.  Taylor,  S.  W.  Baldwin  and  W.  J.  Kaup. 

Wednesday  af ternon  was  left  free  for  the  convenience  of  mem- 
bars  attending  to  personal  and  professional  business  in  the  city. 

Third  Session.    Wednesday  Evening,  December  7th. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8:30  in  the  Hall  of  the  Men- 
dehssohn  Union.    Professional  papers  were  presented  as  follows: 

"  Centrifugal  Fans,"  by  A.  J.  Bowie,  Jr. ;  "  Computation  of 
Values  of  Water  Powers,  and  Damages  Caused  by  Diversion  of 
AVator  Used  for  Power,"  by  Charles  T.  Main;  "An  Indicating 
Steam  Meter,"  by  Charles  E.  Sargent;  "  Stay  Bolts,  Braces  and 
Flat  Surfaces:  Rules  and  Formulae,"  by  Robert  S.  Hale;  "  Con- 
densers for  Steam  Turbines,"  by  George  I.  Rockwood. 

The  participants  in  debate  were  R.  C.  Carpenter,  G.  C.  Hen- 
ning, II.  II.  Suplee,  W.  T.  Magruder,  G.  R.  Henderson,  W.  S. 
Huson,  F.  B.  Perry,  Joseph  Morgan,  F.  Hodgkinson,  G.  J.  Foran, 
r.  iL  Wheeler  and  W^.  E.  Crane. 

In  view  of  the  curtailing  of  the  discussion  in  the  morning  for 
lack  of  time,  Mr.  Henning  was  requested  by  the  chair  to  contribute 
further  to  the  discussion  on  the  cutting  properties  of  the  diamond 
tools. 
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Fourth  Session.     Thursday  Morning,  December  Sth. 

Professional  papers  were  taken  up  as  follows: 

^*  Bursting  of  Four-Foot  Fly-Wheels,"  bv  Charles  IT.  Benjamin; 
"  Influence  of  Connecting  Rod  upon  Engine  Forces,"  by  Sanford 
A.  iloss;  "  Losses  in  Xon-Condensing  Engines,"  by  James  E. 
Stanwood;  "Power  Plant  of  Tall  Office  Buildings,"  by  Sterling 
U.  Bunnell;  "  Pressures  and  Temperatures  in  Free  Expansion," 
bv  A.  Borsodv  and  R.  C.  Cairncross  (presented  by  Charles  E. 
Lucke). 

The  participants  in  debate  were  H.  II.  Suplee,  G.  C.  Ilenning, 
G.  R.  Stetson,  J.  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  F.  A.  Ilalsey,  G.  R.  Henderson, 
F.  H.  Ball,  J.  B.  Stanwood,  R.  P.  Bolton  and  F.  R.  Hutton. 


Fifth  Session.     Friday  Morning,  December  9th,  190^ 

This  session  was  called  to  order  in  the  auditorium  of  the  So- 
ciety's House,  Xo.  12  West  Thirty-first  Street,  at  10  o'clock.  The 
President  on  taking  the  chair  announced  to  the  meeting  that  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Council  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  had 
been  a  life-meml)er  of  the  Society  from  a  very  early  date  in  its 
history,  had  been  elected  by  the  Council  to  honorary  membership, 
and  had  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  honor.  This  announce- 
ment was  receiyed  with  applause.  Professional  papers  of  the 
morning  were  then  taken  up  as  follows : 

**Fiicl  Consumption  of  Locomotiyes,"  by  George  R.  Hender- 
son; ''  Road  Tests  of  Brooks'  Passenger  IxKJomotiyes,''  by  E.  A. 
Hitchcock;  ^^  Discharge  of  Water  with  Steam  from  Water  Tube 
Boilers,''  by  A.  Bemeut;  ^^  More  Exact  ifethod  for  Determining 
^"^  Efficiency  of  Steam  Generating  Apparatus,"  by  A.  Bement; 
*  Forcing  Capacity  of  Fire  Tube  Boilers,"  by  Francis  W.  Dean. 

The  participants  in  debate  were  R.  C.  Carpenter,  E.  A.  Hitch- 
cock, AV.  F.  M.  Goss,  II.  Emerson,  C.  B.  Rearick,  A.  A.  Cary,  O. 
H.  AVoolson,  AV.  O.  Webber,  G.  I.  Rockwood,  William  Kent,  II. 
deB.  Parsons,  G.  R.  Henderson,  A.  Bement,  II.  II.  Suplee,  A. 
Herschmann,  G.  II.  Barnes,  D.  S.  Jacobus,  G.  I.  Bouton,  G.  M. 
Brill,  R.  H.  Rice,  J.  J.  Iloppes,  A.  11.  Eldredge  and  Abercrombie. 

At  the  close  of  the  papers  the  conmiittee  appointed  to  suggest 
^  ?tan<lard  tonnage  basis  for  refrigerating  machinery  presented, 
through  Prof.  D.  S.  Jacobus,  chairman  of  the  committee,  l\m  \vTe- 
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liminary  report,  which  is  printed  as  a  paper  contributed  at  this 
meeting. 

Mr.  Kent  called  attention  to  the  recommendation  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  asked  to  suggest  rules  for  the  best  method  of 
measuring  the  quantity  of  fluid  evaporated  in  refrigerating,  to- 
gether with  a  code  of  rules  of  conducting  tests  of  refrigerating 
machines  or  plants. 

On  motion,  the  committee  was  requested  by  the  meeting  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  carrying  out  of  this  recommendation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  New  York  December, 
1901,  a  committee  reported  on  the  standardization  of  the  engine 
and  dynamo  for  electric  generating  plants  when  both  pieces  of 
apparatus  were  not  to  be  furnished  by  the  same  builder.  This  re- 
port had  received  the  usual  treatment  given  such  contributions, 
and  the  committee  had  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  subject. 

The  practical  use  of  the  report  in  the  hand«  of  those  interested 
had  developed  the  wisdom  of  incorporating  a  further  provision, 
and  the  individual  members  of  the  Society  who  had  constituted  the 
original  committee  united  in  presenting  and  seconding  a  resolution 
that  an  additional  heading  be  added  to  the  report.  (See  Paper  No. 
1056.)  The  resolution  presented  and  seconded  by  these  members 
was  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  recommendation  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Stan  wood,  W.  M. 
McFarland,  A.  L.  Rohrer,  Frank  BaU  and  W.  B.  Forbes  be  treated  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  original  report,  and  printed  for  circulation  with  that  report,  and  to 
members  of  the  Society,  as  the  report  shall  be  requested  for  future  distribution. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  adopted  and  its  recommenda- 
tions approved. 

The  chair  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  presence 
in  the  auditorium  of  a  bronze  bust  of  the  late  Capt.  John  Ericsson, 
who  had  been  during  his  lifetime  so  distinguislied  a  member  of 
the  Society.  He  called  on  Mr.  Dodge  to  present  for  record  certain 
matters  of  historical  interest  in  connection  with  the  bust,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  J.  M.  Dodge. — The  bust  is  the  work  of  Prof.  John  Knee- 
land,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Captain  Ericsson.  Captain 
Ericsson  was  a  recluse  during  nearly  all  the  time  he  was  in  this 
country.  My  grandfather,  Prof.  James  J.  Mapes,  was  perhaps  his 
most  intimate  friend.     While  Ericsson  was  working  around  his 
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shop  he  allowed  Professor  Kneeland  to  make  the  bust.  Ericsson 
was  very  much  pleased  with  it.  There  was,  I  believe,  only  one 
plaster  cast  made,  and  this  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  my 
uncle,  Charles  Mapes.  To  insure  permanency  it  has  been  cast  in 
bronze..  When  I  was  a  little  boy  my  earliest  recollection  was  see- 
ing the  plaster  bust,  which  was  here  until  a  few  days  ago,  in  our 
house.  I  remember  as  a  child  it  w^as  Captain  Ericsson  to  me.  So 
it  is  a  rather  unique  treasure,  and  I  am  sure  as  time  goes  on  it  will 
be  more  and  more  appreciated.  You  can  see  the  resemblance  to 
his  picture  on  the  wall  of  this  auditorium.  This  picture  was  made 
when  he  was  a  very  much  older  man.  At  that  time,  as  I  remem- 
ber, or  believe,  Ericsson  was  about  thirty-five.  He  approved  of  it 
himself,  and  so  also  did  his  friends. 

The  President  then  called  on  Mr.  John  R.  Freeman,  President- 
elect, to  step  to  the  platform,  and  turned  over  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent to  his  successor.  Mr.  Freeman  spoke  of  his  appreciation  of 
the  work  that  had  been  done  by  the  President,  Council  and  other 
officers  of  the  Society  in  arranging  and  administering  the  details 
of  the  Society's  affairs,  outside  of  the  public  meetings,  and  hoped 
that  he  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  standard  of  his  illustrious 
predecessors. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  the  members  were  the  guests  by 
invitation  of  the  engineers  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  at  the 
power-house  of  the  subway  at  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  the  North 
River. 

Parties  were  made  up  in  small  groups  under  guides  from  the 
local  membership  and  escorted  to  the  power-house  through  the  sub- 
way, which  had  been  in  operation  only  since  the  27th  of  October. 
The  visit  was  much  enjoyed. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  social  reception  given  by  the 
local  membership  to  the  visiting  members  was  held  in  the  ball- 
room of  Sherry's,  Forty-fourth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Over 
six  hundred  members  and  ladies  were  in  attendance. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  luncheons  were  served  between 
twelve  and  two  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Society  House,  which  had 
been  cleareil  for  this  purpose. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Society  is  to  be  expected  in  the  city 
of  Scranton,  Pa. 
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No.  1053.* 

SOME  REFINEMENTS  OF  MECHANICAL  SCIENCE. 

BT  AMBROSE   SWA8ET,  CLKVELANI),  O. 

PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS,    1904. 

As  we  open  this,  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  history  of  the 
Society  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  comes  before  us,  and  it  is  an 
occasion  when  it  is  especially  appropriate  to  make  some  mention 
of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  Society  since  it  was  organized. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Society,  who  would  have  dared  to 
predict  the  wonderful  advance  that  has  been  made  in  mechanical 
engineering.  There  was  indeed  a  great  field  for  work  for  just 
such  a  Society.  The  long  list  of  meetings  which  have  been  so 
fully  attended,  and  so  valuable  to  the  members;  the  transactions, 
with  their  records  of  addresses,  papers  and  discussions  by  men 
of  experience  in  nearly  every  branch  of  mechanical  engineering, 
and  the  constant  growth  of  the  Society  until  at  the  present  time 
it  has  a  membership  of  nearly  twenty-nine  hundred,  all  go  to 
show  that  from  the  beginning  it  has  been  an  earnest  and  pro- 
gressive organization,  and  a  most  important  factor  in  the  progress 
of  mechanical  science  and  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

Xot  only  those  of  us  who  were  counted  among  its  first  mem- 
bers but  those  who  from  year  to  year  have  been  added  to  its 
membership,  may  well  feel  proud  of  its  splendid  record. 

The  scope  and  influence  of  the  Society,  which  has  been  con- 
stantly increasing  in  the  past,  will  surely  continue,  and  never 
was  its  future  brighter  than  at  present. 

For  the  subject  of  my  address,  I  wish  to  speak  of  a  few  of 
those  methods  and  mechanisms  which  have  been  developed  and 
perfected  to  such  a  degree  of  refinement  that  they  may  be  con- 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1904)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XX VL  of  the 
7Van9iictions. 
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sidered  as  almost  beyond  the  practical,  and  yet  were  it  not  for 
such  refinements  they  could  not  possibly  be  made  to  serve  the 
utilitarian  purposes  which  make  them  of  such  inestimable  value 
to  us  all. 

The  division  and  the  measurement  of  time  is  to-day,  as  it  has 
been  for  ages,  among  the  most  important  of  the  subjects  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  as  time  has  rolled  on  and  there 
Las  been  a  better  understanding  of  the  laws  governing  the  uni- 
verse, nearer  and  nearer  has  been  the  approach  to  perfection 
in  the  working  out  of  these  difficult  problems,  but  the  many 
limitations  surrounding  them  have  always  kept  their  full  solu- 
tion somewhere  in  the  future. 

The  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth,  which  gives  the  solar  day, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  the  solar  year, 
are  the  arbitrary  divisions  of  time  marked  off  with  the  utmost 
precision  by  the  celestial  bodies;  and  while  the  length  of  the 
solar  day  has,  from  before  the  Christian  Era,  been  fairly  well 
defined,  the  length  of  the  solar  year  was  but  approximately  known 
until  within  a  few  hundred  years. 

The  length  of  the  year  as  counted  by  the  Julian  calendar  was 
too  long  by  eleven  minutes  and  fourteen  seconds,  and  this  error 
amounted  to  ten  full  days  in  the  sixteen  hundred  years  from 
the  time  the  Julian  calendar  went  into  effect,  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  visiting  the  Vatican  Observatory,  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  Gregorian  Tower,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  Vatican  Library  Building.  After  passing  through 
a  number  of  rooms  which  are  used  in  connection  with  the  Ob- 
servatory, when  near  the  top  of  the  tower,  I  was  taken  into  the 
*5pacious  and  beautiful  calendar  room,  the  walls  of  which  are 
eovered  with  paintings  of  the  highest  order,  executed  centuries 
ago,  under  the  direction  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  In  the  center 
of  the  room,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  floor,  there  was  a  large 
marble  slab,  on  which  was  cut  a  fine  line  exactly  in  the  true  merid- 
ian, and  upon  the  line  was  a  special  mark  which  indicated  the 
altitude  of  the  sun  at  noon  of  a  certain  day.  On  the  south  wall, 
near  the  top  of  the  room,  there  was  a  small  aperture  through 
which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  passed  at  noon,  projecting  a 
bright  spot  on  the  meridian  line. 

All  of  this  had  been  planned  and  executed  by  the  astronomers 
in  order  that  they  might  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  xef  OTXiniv^ 
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the  calendar,  and  when  at  noon  on  the  11th  of  March,  1582,  Pope 
Gregory  saw  that  the  altitude  of  the  sun  as  shown  by  the  beam 
of  light,  was  not  for  that  particular  day,  but  for  the  day  ten 
days  later,  he  directed  that  ten  days  be  stricken  from  the 
calendar,  and  that  day  should  be  the  21fit  of  March,  instead  of 
the  11th. 

With  such  precision  had  the  astronomers  determined  the  true 
length  of  the  year,  that  our  present  calendar  with  its  intercala- 
tions will  continue  on  for  twenty  thousand  years,  with  an  error 
not  to  exceed  a  single  day. 

The  line  on  the  marble  slab  and  the  aperture  through  the  wall 
of  the  Calendar  Eoom  were  devices  simple  in  the  extreme,  and 
in  this  day  of  instruments  such  a  method  would  hardly  be  con- 
sidered, yet  they  served  their  purposes  admirably,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  that  line  on  the  true  meridian,  with  an  accuracy  never 
before  attained,  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  scientific 
achievements  of  that  age. 

Since  an  unknown  time  the  day  has  been  divided  into  twenty- 
four  hours  and  as  civilization  has  advanced,  the  greater  has  been 
the  necessity  for  the  utmost  precision  in  the  measurement  of 
each  hour,  with  its  subdivisions. 

The  sun  dial  is  not  only  the  earliest,  but  the' most  interesting 
of  all  the  nimierous  arrangements  that  have  been  devised  for 
measuring  the  divisions  of  the  day.  Notwithstanding  its  limita- 
tions, it  has  been  a  subject  which  has  attracted  the  brightest 
nlinds  for  ages.  Within  these  later  years  there  has  been  a  re- 
newed interest  in  this  ancient  time-keeper,  not  only  in  copying 
the  types  of  dials,  which  are  valuable  because  of  their  antiquity, 
but  in  working  out  new  forms.  Recently  a  new  dial  has  been 
invented,  by  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  indicate  the  true 
mean  time  for  each  day  of  the  year,  with  an  error  not  to  exceed 
one  minute. 

The  hour  glass,  which  came  later,  was  considered  a  much  more 
practical  method,  inasmuch  as  it  could  be  used  either  day  or 
night,  and  because  its  use  was  not  confined  to  a  particular  loca- 
tion; however,  as  a  time-keeper  it  was  not  satisfactory,  even  in 
those  early  days. 

The  clepsydra  or  water  clock,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  Greeks,  was  found  to  be  a  much  better  time- 
keeper than  either  the  sun  dial  or  hour  glass,  and  it  was  a  great 
step  in  advance  toward  the  accurate  measurement  of  time. 
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These  water  clocks  are  to  this  day  used  extensively  in  the  East, 
more  especially  in  China.  Those  first  used  by  the  Greeks  con- 
sisted of  two  water  jars  so  arranged  that  the  water  from  the 
upper  ran  into  the  lower,  and  the  time  of  day  was  determined  by 
measuring  the  depth  of  water  in  the  upper  jar,  and  at  sunrise 
each  day  the  water  was  returned  to  the  upper  jar.  In  the  City 
of  Canton  there  is  a  water  clock  which  has  been  running  for 
eight  hundred  years,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  standard 
clock  of  that  city. 

This  clock  consists  of  four  water  jars,  each  having  a  capacity 
of  eight  or  ten  gallons.    The  jars  are  placed  one  above  the  other, 
in  the  form  of  a  terrace,  the  three  upper  ones  being  provided 
with  a  small  orifice  near  the  bottom,  through  which  the  water 
drops  into  the  jar  next  below,  and  so  on  down  from  one  to  the 
other,  until  the  water  reaches  the  lowest  or  registering  jar.     In 
this  there  is  a  float,  to  which  is  attached  an  upright,  having  gradu- 
ations for  the  hours  and  parts  of  hours,  and  as  the  water  rises  the 
time  can  be  determined  by  noting  the  height  of  the  float  in  rela- 
tion to  the  cross-bar  at  the  top  of  the  jar. 

In  this  improved  form  of  water  clock  the  variation  in  the 
flow  of  water  due  to  the  difference  in  height,  is  overcome  by 
liaving  a  series  of  jars,  the  outlet  of  the  upper  being  so  gradu- 
ated that  there  is  but  little  variation  in  the  height  of  water 
in  the  second  jar,  and  in  the  third  the  height  remains  practically 
uniform,  thus  insuring  a  constant  head  for  the  water  which  drops 
into  the  registering  jar.  At  the  beginning  of  each  day  the  water 
is  taken  from  below  and  carried  up  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  top. 
That  such  an  arrangement  has  some  elements  favorable  to  the 
accurate  measurement  of  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  cer- 
tainly has  the  element  of  simplicity,  and  notwithstanding  its  long 
service,  the  only  wear  noticeable,  was  confined  to  the  steps  lead- 
i^g  to  the  upper  jar. 

Clocks  of  the  present  type,  although  used  as  far  back  as  the 
^elfth  century  and  possibly  earlier,  were  but  fair  time-keepers, 
^litil  several  centuries  later.  Those  which  the  astronomers  used 
^  their  observatories  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  were 
8^  unreliable  that  modified  forms  of  the  clepsydras  of  the  ancients 
^^re  used,  and,  as  they  did  not  prove  to  be  satisfactory,  most  of 
the  observations  were  made  without  the  use  of  clocks. 

Galileo's  beautiful  discovery  of  the  isochronism  of  the  pendu- 
lum from  the  swinging  chandelier  in  the  church  at  Pisa,  was  of 
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great  value  in  many  respects,  but  in  none  more  so  than  in  its 
application  to  the  measurement  of  time. 

Soon  after  that  great  discovery  the  English  clock-maker,  Gra- 
ham, invented  the  mercurial  pendulum,  by  which  the  variation 
in  its  length  caused  by  the  difference  in  temperature  was  fully 
compensated,  and  some  years  later  Harrison,  another  English 
clock-maker,  invented  a  compensating  pendulum,  which  consisted 
of  a  series  of  metal  bars  having  different  coefficients  of  expan- 
sion— so  that  two  hundred  years  ago,  as  it  is  to-day,  the  pendulum 
was  the  nearest  perfect  of  all  the  devices  that  have  been  employed 
for  governing  or  controlling  the  motions  of  a  clock  mechanism. 

Every  part  of  the  clock  down  to  the  minutest  detail  has  been 
the  subject  of  study  and  improvement,  and  they  are  made  and 
adjusted  with  such  precision  and  delicacy  that  in  testing  them 
the  question  is,  within  how  small  a  fraction  of  a  second  will  they 
run.  Not  content  with  their  marvelous  performance  when  under 
normal  conditions,  some  of  the  finest  astronomical  clocks  are  sur- 
rounded by  glass  or  metal  cases,  in  which  a  partial  vacuum  is 
maintained,  and  in  order  that  the  cases  may  not  be  opened  or 
disturbed,  tlie  winding  is  done  automatically  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity; the  frequency  of  the  winding  in  some  cases  being  as 
often  as  once  every  minute.  These  clocks  are  set  up  in  espe- 
cially constructed  rooms  or  under-ground  vaults,  where  they  are 
free  from  jar  or  vibration,  where  the  temperature  and  barometric 
conditions  remain  practically  constant,  and  where  every  possible 
precaution  is  taken  to  further  minimize  the  errors  of  the  run- 
ning rate. 

A  clock  in  the  Observatory  at  Berlin  has  run  for  several  months 
under  these  favorable  conditions,  with  a  rate  having  a  mean  error 
of  but  fifteen  one-thousandths  of  a  second  per  day  and  a  maximum 
error  of  thirty  one-thousandths  of  a  second  per  day. 

Another  clock  installed  at  the  Observatory  of  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science  at  Cleveland,  running  under  similar  conditions, 
also  has  a  mean  error  of  fifteen  one-thousandths  of  a  second  per 
day,  with  a  maximum  error  for  several  months  of  but  twenty-two 
one-thousandths  of  a  second  per  day. 

These  arc  notable  examples  of  the  present  state  of  the  art  of 
clock-making,  and  show  the  wonderful  precision  with  which  min- 
ute intervals  of  time  can  be  measured. 

From  the  time  of  the  invention  of  Peter  Hele,  in  1477,  of  the 
"  Nuremburg  Animated  Egg  "  or  "  pocket  clock,"  which  required 
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\rinding  twice  a  day,  and  varied  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  same 
length  of  time,  the  development  of  the  watch  has  kept  pace  with 
the  "  Mother  Clock,"  and  followed  closely  to  it  in  time-keeping 
qualities. 

These  marvelous  little  machines,  whether  made  at  the  homes 
of  the  peasants  among  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
where  the  skill  required  for  making  a  single  part  has  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  or  made  in  the  great  fac- 
tories of  this  country,  where  fully  two  million  high-grade  move- 
ments are  turned  out  annually,  and  where  the  skill  of  the  work- 
men has  been  supplemented  by  modern  methods  and  machinery, 
are,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attending  their  manufacture, 
produced  so  cheaply  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one. 
The  larger  watch,  or  ship  chronometer,  with  its  escapement  so 
delicately  made  and  adjusted  that  it  must  always  be  kept  in  the 
same  position,  was  greatly  improved  through  the  efforts  of  the 
British  Government  in  1714  by  offering  rewards  of  ten,  fifteen 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  any  who  should  make  chrono- 
meters that  would  run  so  accurately  that  the  longitude  of  a  ship 
at  sea  could  be  determined  within  sixty,  forty  and  thirty  miles, 
and  Harrison,  the  inventor  of  the  compensating  pendulum  and 
the  compensating  balance,  which  is  now  used  in  watches,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  chronometer,  which,  after  being  tested  on  a 
long  voyage,  was  found  to  run  so  closely  that  the  position  of  the 
ship  was  determined  within  eighteen  miles,  and  he  was  therefore 
paid  the  full  award  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.     That  historic 
chronometer,  which  marked  a  new  era  in  navigation,  is  now  num- 
"^red  among  the  treasures  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory. 

Modern  ships  are  equipped  with  chronometers  so  accurate  and 
so  reliable,  and  with  sextants  of  such  precision  that  navigators 
can  determine  their  position  in  latitude  and  longitude  within  a 
f^w  miles.  Therefore,  with  the  increased  speed  of  the  powerful 
ships  carrying  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  passengers,  together 
^th  their  valuable  cargoes,  the  methods  and  instruments  used  in 
navigation  have  been  so  improved  as  to  greatly  diminish  the  dan- 
S^rs  in  crossing  the  seas. 

The  perfection  attained  in  the  measurement  of  time,  which  is 
of  such  great  practical  value  in  nearly  every  sphere  of  life,  would 
not  have  been  possible  were  it  not  for  the  even  greater  refine-' 
^^^^ts  that  have  characterized  the  methods  and  instruments  used 
oy  the  astronomer  in  determining  the  length  of  the  day  and  of 
the  year,  which  are  the  fundamental  standards  of  time. 
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The  division  of  the  circle  and  the  measurement  of  angles  has 
ever  been  among  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  astronomer,  yet 
in  the  instruments  used  by  him,  circles  have  formed  a  most  im- 
portant part. 

Long  before  the  telescope  was  invented,  Tycho  Brahe,  the 
Danish  astronomer,  "  the  founder  of  Modern  Astronomy,"  con- 
structed for  his  observatory,  instruments  of  various  kinds  having 
graduated  circles 'and  arcs  of  circles.  His  instruments  for  the 
most  part  were  improvements  on  those  used  by  Arabian  astrono- 
mers in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  and  these,  in  turn,  were 
copied  after  similar  instruments  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
tians, a  thousand  years  previous,  and  it  is  supposed  that  such 
instruments  were  used  by  the  Chinese  at  an  even  earlier  period, 
so  that  graduated  circles  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  far-ofP 
ages. 

The  longer  the  radius  the  more  accurate  the  graduations,  was 
the  principle  upon  which  the  early  instruments  were  made.  The 
Arabians,  in  about  the  year  1000,  built  a  sextant  with  a  sixty 
foot  radius  and  a  quadrant  ^vith  a  twenty-one  foot  radius,  but 
to  Tycho  Brahe  is  due  the  credit  of  constructing  instruments 
having  circles,  much  smaller  in  diameter  and  graduated  with  a 
greater  precision  than  ever  before.  It  was  by  the  use  of  such 
improved  instruments  of  his  own  making,  and  by  his  observa- 
tions which  were  made  without  a  telescope  or  any  means  of  mag- 
nification, that  he  was  able  to  give  the  positions  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  stars  within  less  than  one  minute  of  arc  from  the  positions 
given  by  modem  astronomers. 

The  graduation  of  an  eight  foot  mural  circle  in  1725  by  Gra- 
ham of  England,  for  the  National  Observatory,  and  of  an  eight 
foot  quadrant  by  Bird,  in  1767,  were  notable  steps  in  advance 
in  the  division  of  the  circle  and  the  measurement  of  angles,  but 
these  and  similar  instruments,  although  their  efficiency  was 
greatly  augmented  by  the  use  of  the  telescope,  have  been  sup- 
planted by  others  more  practical. 

The  first  circular  dividing  engine  was  made  in  1740  by  Henry 
Hindley,  of  York,  England,  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  clock  wheels, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  same  year  Huntsmann, 
another  clock-maker,  of  Sheffield,  invented  the  process  of  making 
crucible  steel,  that  he  might  have  a  metal  suitable  for  the  springs 
of  his  clocks. 

Of  the  several  engines  constructed  later,  the  one  most  sue- 
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cessful  and  representing  the  greatest  progress,  was  that  made  by 
Ramsden,  in  1777.  This  engine,  automatic  in  its  movements, 
was  made  especially  for  graduating  circles,  and  because  of  the 
great  precision  with  which  he  divided  the  circles  of  the  instru- 
ments used  by  the  Government,  the  Board  of  Longitude  awarded 
him  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds.  A  further  and 
most  potent  recognition  of  the  excellence  of  his  work  lies  in  the 
fact  that  all  subsequent  circular  dividing  engines  have  followed 
closely  the  same  general  principles  of  construction  embodied  in 
the  Kamsden  engine. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  mechan- 
ical progress  that  the  Eamsden  engine  has  been  preserved 
throughout  all  these  years,  and  it  now  stands  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Washington,  as  a  monument  to 
the  one  who  made  it,  and  as  the  best  example  of  that  time  of 
the  art  of  graduating  circles. 

Many  excellent  dividing  engines  have  been  made  that  are  quite 
Bufficient  in  point  of  accuracy  for  the  work  for  which  they  were 
intended,  but  the  perfection  required  in  the  graduation  of  cir- 
cles for  astronomical  instruments,  is  such  that  it  has  been  found 
to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  mechanical  problems  to  make 
an  engine  that  will  meet  such  requirements. 

In  such  an  engine  the  chief  essential  is  that  the  spindle  carry- 
ing the  master-plate  shall  be  as  nearly  round  and  as  closely  fitted 
in  its  bearings  as  is  possible,  for  the  degree  of  excellence  with 
^hich  that  work  is  done  determines  how  closely  a  circle  can  be 
dmded. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  well-lubricated  spindle  of 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  its  largest  part  and  tapering  three- 
qnarters  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  can  be  made  so  nearly  round  and 
80  closely  fitted  in  its  bearings  that  a  movement  of  one-thousandth 
of  an  inch  in  or  out  of  its  bearings,  will  in  one  case  cause  it  to 
turn  with  difficulty,  and  in  the  other  with  perfect  freedom,  yet 
this  has  been  found  to  be  within  the  limits  of  mechanical  re- 
finements. 

The  greatest  accuracy  thus  far  attained  in  such  engines,  is  one 
8^ond  of  arc,  which  arc,  with  a  radius  of  three  miles  equals  one 
"ich,  and  at  twenty  inches,  which  is  the  radius  of  the  silver  ring 
upon  which  the  graduations  on  the  master-plate  are  made,  a  line 
one-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  width  is  equal  to  twelve  seconds 
of  arc,  or  twelve  times  the  accumulated  errors  of  any  number 
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of  divisions,  or  twenty  times  the  greatest  error  of  any  single 
division. 

In  automatically  graduating  a  circle,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
impracticable  to  cut  more  than  six  lines  in  a  minute,  and  it  re- 
quires about  thirty-three  hours  to  divide  a  circle  into  two^minute 
spaces.  As  with  the  running  of  the  finest  clocks,  the  best  results 
can  only  be  obtained  when  the  engine  is  surrounded  with  every 
favorable  condition  possible.  Instead  of  the  large  circles  and 
sectors  used  by  the  ancients,  they  have  been  made  smaller  in 
diameter  as  the  methods  for  graduating  have  been  improved, 
until  those  of  the  more  modern  instruments  are  seldom  more 
than  thirty  inches,  and  some  of  the  latest  meridian  instruments 
have  circles  of  but  twenty-five  inches. 

The  smaller  circles,  which  can  be  made  and  graduated  with 
greater  precision  than  the  larger  ones,  are  also  less  liable  to 
change  in  form,  owing  to  their  weight  and  the  variation  in  tem- 
perature, and  with  the  aid  of  the  reading  microscope  the  results 
obtained  would  not  be  possible  with  the  larger  circles. 

A  twenty-five  inch  circle  read  with  a  microscope  having  a 
power  of  forty,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  circle  of  about  eighty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  a  single  second  of  arc  as  seen  through  the 
microscope  would  be  equal  to  0.0024  of  an  inch,  a  quantity  easily 
subdivided. 

A  most  important  adjunct  to  the  astronomer's  instrumental 
equipment,  is  the  filar  micrometer.  With  it  he  determines  the 
errors  of  divisions,  the  eccentricity  of  his  circle  and  measures 
the  angles  to  within  a  fraction  of  a  second;  and  when  used  nt 
the  eye  end  of  the  telescope  he  determines  the  positions  and  mo- 
tions of  the  stars  and  the  distances  and  diameters  of  the  planets. 
In  these  little  instruments,  whether  of  the  simple  or  complex  form, 
the  chief  requisites  are  the  screw  and  the  cross  wires,  for  upon 
them  the  value  of  the  observations  and  measurements  depend. 

To  make  the  screw  of  a  micrometer  so  true  that  the  errors  in 
the  threads  cannot  be  detected  by  its  own  magnifying  power,  is 
an  extremely  difficult  task.  These  micrometer  screws  are  often 
made  with  one  hundred  threads  to  the  inch,  and  are  provided 
with  graduated  drums  having  one  hundred  divisions,  the  read- 
ings being  made  in  tenths  of  a  division. 

The  cross  wires,  which  are  but  common  spider  lines,  because 
of  their  fineness  and  the  remarkable  qualities  they  possess,  are 
indispensable  in  micrometric  work. 
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That  the  repulsive  and  even  dangerous  spider  has  plenty  of 
enemies  among  the  human  family,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  yet  if 
the  value  of  the  contributions  which  it  has  made  to  the  cause 
of  science  was  generally  known,  it  would  surely  have  a  greater 
number  of  friends  than  at  present,  and  most  certainly  the  astron- 
omer will  say  naught  against  it,  for  after  the  experience  of  many 
years  he  has  found  that  the  spider  furnishes  the  only  thread 
which  can  be  successfully  used  in  carrying  on  his  work. 

The  spider  lines  mostly  used  are  from  one-fifth  to  one-seventh 
of  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  in  addition  to  their 
strength  and  elasticity,  they  have  the  peculiar  property  of  with- 
standing great  changes  of  temperature,  and  often  when  measur- 
ing the  sun  spots  although  the  heat  is  so  intense  as  to  crack  the 
lenses  of  the  micrometer  eye-piece,  yet  the  spider  lines  are  not 
in  the  least  injured. 

The  threads  of  the  silkworm,  although  of  great  value  as  a 
commercial  product,  are  so  coarse  and  rough  compared  with  the 
silk  of  the  spider  that  they  cannot  be  used  in  such  instruments. 
Platinum  wires  are  made  sufficiently  fine,  and  make  most  ex- 
cellent cross  wires  for  instruments  where  low  magnifying  powers 
are  used,  yet  as  the  power  increases  they  become  rough  and  im- 
perfect. 

Spider  lines,  although  of  but  a  fraction  of  a  thousandth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  are  made  up  of  several  thousands  of  micro- 
scopic streams  of  fluid,  which  unite  and  form  a  single  line,  and 
it  is  because  of  this  that  they  remain  true  and  round  under  the 
Wghest  magnifying  power. 

An  instance  of  the  durability  of  the  spider  lines  is  found  at 
Ae  Allegheny  Observatory,  where  the  same  set  of  lines  in  the 
Urometer  of  the  transit  instrument  has  been  in  use  since  1859. 
The  placing  of  the  spider  lines  in  the  micrometer  is  a  work 
^^  great  delicacy,  and  in  some  micrometers  there  are  as  many 
^  thirty  which  form  a  reticule,  with  lines  two  one-thousandths 
^f  an  inch  apart,  and  parallel  with  each  other,  under  the  highest 
magnifying  power. 

Step  by  step  from  the  methods  of  the  Arabian  astronomers 
*^  the  time  of  Tycho  Brahe  and  on  do\vn  to  the  present  day,  im- 
provements in  the  instruments  and  methods  for  the  measurement 
^f  angles  have  been  going  on,  until  astronomers  can  measure 
"Ouble  stars  with  a  separation  of  one  second  of  arc,  and  within 
less  than  one  second  they  can  define  their  positions  in  the  heavens. 
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In  the  realm  of  the  measurements  of  minute  linear  distances, 
and  the  perfection  of  curved  and  flat  surfaces,  the  refinements 
are  even  greater  than  those  pertaining  to  the  measurement  of 
time  and  of  angles. 

Most  important  in  the  linear  dividing  engine  is  the  screw,  and 
although  much  had  been  accomplished  in  bringing  such  engines 
to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  it  was  for  Prof.  Eowland  to 
make  an  engine  which  has  a  practically  perfect  screw ;  and  with- 
out doubt  it  is  in  all  respects  the  nearest  perfect  of  all  the  mech- 
anisms that  have  been  employed  for  ruling  lines  exactly  parallel 
and  equally  spaced. 

The  Eowland  engine  was  made  especially  for  ruling  diffraction 
gratings  which  are  made  of  speculum  metal,  and  -svith  it  a  metal 
surface  has  been  ruled  with  160,000  lines,  there  being  about 
29,000  to  the  inch,  and  as  many  as  43,000  lines  to  the  inch  have 
been  ruled. 

The  gratings  mostly  used  have  from  14,000  to  20,000  lines  to 
the  inch,  and  with  such  exactness  is  the  cutting  tool  moved  by 
the  screw  that  the  greatest  error  in  the  ruling  does  not  exceed 
one  millionth  of  an  inch. 

The  production  of  these  gratings,  which  has  enabled  the  phys- 
icist in  his  study  of  the  spectrum  to  enter  fields  of  research  before 
unknown,  has  not  only  called  for  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
ever  attained  in  the  spacing  of  linear  distances,  but  it  has  also 
called  for  a  refinement  most  difficult  in  the  optical  surfaces  upon 
which  the  lines  are  ruled.  To  Mr.  Brashear  was  given  the  prob- 
lem of  producing  such  surfaces,  and  notwithstanding  the  many 
difficulties  encountered  in  working  and  refining  the  speculum 
metal  plates,  he  has  made  many  hundred  plates  with  surfaces 
either  flat  or  curved  with  an  error  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  a 
wave  length  of  light,  or  one  four  hundred  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

As  the  established  standards  of  length  which  are  the  yard  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  meter  of  France,  are  made  of  metal,  and 
liable  to  destruction  or  damage,  Prof.  Michelson  conceived  the 
idea  of  determining  the  lengths  of  these  standards  in  wave  lengths 
of  light,  which  would  be  a  basis  of  value  unalterable  and  inde- 
structible. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  experiments,  the  inter- 
ferometer was  constructed,  an  instrument  which  required  the 
highest  order  of  workmanship  and  the  greatest  skill  of  the 
optician.  •  Again  Mr.  Brashear  proved  to  be  equal  to  the  occa- 
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sion^  and  made  for  the  instrument  a  series  of  refracting  plates, 
the  surfaces  of  whicn  were  flat  within  one-twentieth  of  a  wave 
length  of  light,  with  sides  parallel  within  one  second.  This  was 
the  most  difficult  work  ever  attempted  in  the  refinement  of  optical 
surfaces. 

Professors  Michelson  and  Morley  devised  a  method  for  using 
the  interferometer  to  make  the  wave  length  of  some  definite 
light  an  actual  and  practical  standard  of  length.     So  satisfactory 
was  the  result  that  Prof.  Michelson  was  invited  to  continue  the 
experiments  at  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  at  Sevres, 
France,  where  the  standard  meter,  which  is  kept  in  an  under- 
ground vault  and  inspected  only  at  long  intervals,  was  used  for 
that  important  work.     The  final  result  of  the  experiments,  which 
occupied  nearly  a  year,  shows  that  there  are  1,553,164.5  wave 
lengths  of  red  cadmium  light  in  the  French  standard  meter,  at  15 
degrees  Centigrade.  So  great  is  the  accuracy  of  these  experiments, 
that  they  can  be  repeated  within  one  part  in  two  millions.    Should 
the  material  standard  of  length  be  damaged  or  destroyed,  the 
standard  wave  length  of  light  will  remain  unaltered,  as  a  basis 
from  which  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  original  standard  can  be 
made.    These  two  marvelous  instruments,  the  Eowland  dividing 
engine  and  the  Michelson  interferometer,  show  the  possibilities 
in  the  perfection  of  linear  divisions  and  the  standards  of  length. 
We  have  recounted  some  steps  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  measurement  of  time,  of  angles,  and  of  length,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  refinements  in  these  measurements,  but 
we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  heen  accomplished  from  centuries  past  down  to  the  present 
tmie,  there  are,  as  ever  before,  many  imperfections  requiring 
new  problems  in  mechanical  science  to  be  worked  out  for  the 
further  enlightenment  and  welfare  of  mankind. 
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ADDRESS  OF  MR,    CHARLES   WALLACE  HUNT 

ON  THE 

UNVEILING  OF  A  PORTRAIT  OF  PAST-PRESIDENT  JOHN  E.  SWEET, 

DECEMBER  6,  1904. 

The  prominent  position  now  held  by  engineers  and  by  the  pro- 
fession of  engineering  is  of  a  comparatively  recent  date.  The 
national  engineering  societies  that  have  grown  up  in  one  genera- 
tion have  become  important  and  influential  institutions  of  a  semi- 
public  character.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  in  membership  and  in  influence  is  an  inter- 
esting example  of  the  benefits  arising  from  the  professional  asso- 
ciation of  engineers,  as  distinguished  from  the  results  of  isolated 
work  and  duplicated  experiments.  The  scientific  societies  have 
supplied  the  needed  facilities  for  the  members  to  discuss  their 
investigations,  compare  their  experiences,  and  to  place  their  data 
on  record,  where  they  are  accessible  to  any  engineer  for  utiliza- 
tion in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  social  influences  naturally 
following  the  frequent  meeting  face  to  face  of  earnest  men,  swept 
away  a  host  of  fancied  differences,  leading  the  way  step  by  step 
to  mutual  helpfulness  and  co-operation. 

.  The  influential  position  now  held  by  this  Society,  came  not  by 
happy  accident,  but  by  the  earnest  work  of  men  who  stamped 
their  own  character  upon  it,  for  this  Society,  like  all  human  insti- 
tutions, is  what  its  members  have  made  it.  If  it  has  high  ideals  it 
is  because  its  members  cherished  such  ideals  in  their  thoughts; 
they  hoped  for  their  realization;  and,  finally,  by  well  directed 
efforts,  saw  them  crvstallize  in  this  institution. 

Twenty-five  years   ago  ilechanical  Engineers   were   scattered 
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throughout  our  country,  designing  and  manufacturing  machinery, 

with  inadequate  means  of  comparing  their  own  ideas  with  those 

of  their  brethren,  little  or  no  co-operation  with  each  other,  and 

with  no  social  bond  connecting  them.     This  isolation  of  those  who 

should  be  companions  was  keenly  felt  by  many,  but  especially  by 

Prof.  John  E.  Sweet.    In  1879,  he  on  his  own  initiative  wrote  to 

the  correspondents   of  the   technical  newspaper,   known   as   the 

**  American  Machinist,''  asking  them  to  assemble  in  New  York 

for  a  double  purpose;  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  editor  of  the 

paper  and  for  mutual  acquaintance.    The  result  of  this  gathering 

was  inspiring  and  there  soon  followed  a  call  for  a  meeting  to 

form  a  permanent  organization  signed  by  Prof.  John  E.  Sweet, 

Alexander  L.  Holley,  and  Prof.  R.  11.  Thurston.     On  February 

16,  1880,  at  96  Fulton  Street,  in  Xew  York  City,  about  forty 

engineers  met  in  response  to  the  invitation.     Prof.  Sweet  called 

the  meeting  to  order,  Alexander  L.  Holley  was  chosen  Chairman, 

a  name  for  the  Society  was  selected,  by-laws  submitted,  after 

which  the  meeting  adjourned  to  April  7th,  when  the  organization 

was  completed.     The  first  professional  work  of  the  Society  was 

the  passage  at  this  meeting  of  a  special  resolution  inviting  Prof. 

Sweet,  in  view  of  the  eminent  services  rendered  by  him  in  the 

orpnization,  to  read  the  first  paper  before  the  Society.     Thus 

the  "  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  "  started  on  its 

beneficent  and  useful  course,  to  be  devoted,  as  Chairman  Holley 

expressed  it,  "  to  mechanics  and  dynamics." 

As  the  years  passed  by,  the  Society  gained  in  membership,  in 
technical  standing,  and  in  influence  in  the  manufacturing  world, 
"ith  prosperity  many  contributions  and  gifts  of  historical  ma- 
terial came  to  the  Society,  some  of  inestimable  value,  among 
which  were  portraits  of  men  eminent  in  the  advancement  of 
engineering  theory  or  practice.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  view  the  portraits  that  adorn  the  walls  of  our  Society  head- 
quarters and  contemplate  the  lives  and  the  works  of  the  eminent 
'uen  who  arc  there  grouped  together.  Let  us  for  a  moment  glance 
*t  that  goodly  array  of  those  whom  every  one  classes  as  prominent 
imong  the  world's  benefactors. 

There  on  canvas  is  James  Watt,  tlie  discoverer  of  cylinder  con- 
densation; the  economy  of  steam  expansion;  who  first  introduced 
"le  steam  jacket;  the  double  acting  steam  cylinder;  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  rotating  shafts ;  the  parallel  motion  for  piston 
^;  the  centrifugal  governor;  the  throttle   valve;   the  steam 
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pressure  gauge;  the  water  level  gauge;  and  the  steam  indicator. 
Prof.  Thurston  has  aptly  characterized  him  as  a  "  genius  of  the 
brightest  intellect,  a  mechanic  such  as  the  world  rarely  produces." 

Nearby  is  a  portrait  of  John  Ericsson,  one  of  the  greatest,  if 
not  the  greatest  mechanical  engineer  that  any  age  has  produced. 
While  living  he  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  diplomas,  medals, 
titles,  and  orders  of  knighthood,  and  on  his  death  his  remains, 
with  the  highest  honors,  were  returned  in  a  United  States  naval 
vessel  to  Sweden,  his  native  land.  This  portrait  is  especially 
prized  as  being  the  only  one  ever  painted  from  life.  He  lived 
in  such  personal  seclusion  that  he  saw  little  of  his  fellow  workers. 
This  wonderful  man,  whose  features  were  so  little  seen  when 
living,  all  can  now  contemplate  at  their  leisure.  Purely  by  en- 
gineering ability  did  he  twice  revolutionize  the  navies  of  the 
world.  His  contributions  to  the  mechanical  world  were  so  numer- 
ous and  important  that  his  work  in  engineering  is  in  some  degree 
similar  in  scope  to  Shakespeare's  contribution  to  English  liter- 
ature. 

We  contemplate  with  especial  interest  the  portrait  of  Robert 
Fulton,  painted  by  himself,  for  he  was  a  portrait  painter  before 
he  surprised  the  world  with  the  successful  application  of  steam 
in  navigation.  It  was  an  active  and  a  fruitful  life  that  he  led, 
from  the  successful  "  Clermont "  ascending  the  Hudson  River 
against  the  tide,  to  the  United  States  steamer  "  Fulton,"  the  first 
steam  war  vessel  ever  constructed.  Admirers  of  hun  have  placed 
this  portrait  in  our  gallery,  where  it  may  have  a  permanent  home 
^vith  congenial  surroundings.  The  bronze  bas-relief  on  the  monu- 
ment erected  by  this  Society  to  mark  his  last  resting  place  in 
Trinity  Churchyard  was  modeled  directly  from  this  portrait. 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer  now  attracts  our  attention,  and  we  are 
startled  by  attempting  to  imagine  the  condition  of  the  world,  with- 
out the  revolution  in  steel  making  that  this  epoch  maker  developed. 

Over  the  platfonn  hangs  the  portrait  of  Alexander  L.  Holley, 
charming  in  personality  and  famous  for  the  skilful  introduction 
of  the  Bessemer  process  of  steel  making  in  this  country.  He 
signed  the  call  for  the  organization  of  our  Society  and  was  its 
first  Chairman. 

Kindly  and  genial  John  Fritz  here  bears  the  contented  expres- 
sion that  we  expect  to  see  in  one  who  has  earned  and  won  the 
famous  Bessemer  medal.  His  great  achievements  in  industrial 
affairs  are  emphasized  by  the  John  Fritz  prize  medal  that  here- 
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throughout  our  country,  designing  and  manufacturing  machinery, 
with  inadequate  means  of  comparing  their  own  ideas  with  those 
of  their  brethren,  little  or  no  co-operation  with  each  other,  and 
with  no  social  bond  connecting  them.  This  isolation  of  those  who 
should  be  companions  was  keenly  felt  by  many,  but  especially  by 
Prof.  John  E.  Sweet.  In  1879,  he  on  his  own  initiative  wrote  to 
the  correspondents  of  the  technical  newspaper,  known  as  the 
"American  Machinist,"  asking  them  to  assemble  in  New  York 
for  a  double  puri)ose;  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  editor  of  the 
paper  and  for  mutual  acquaintance.  The  result  of  this  gathering 
was  inspiring  and  there  soon  followed  a  call  for  a  meeting  to 
fomi  a  permanent  organization  signed  by  Prof.  John  E.  Sweet, 
Alexander  L.  Holley,  and  Prof.  E.  11.  Thurston.  On  February 
16,  1880,  at  96  Fulton  Street,  in  New  York  City,  about  forty 
engineers  met  in  response  to  the  invitation.  Prof.  Sweet  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  Alexander  L.  Ilolley  was  chosen  Chairman, 
a  name  for  the  Society  was  selected,  by-laws  submitted,  after 
^hich  the  meeting  adjourned  to  April  7th,  when  the  organization 
^as  completed.  The  first  professional  work  of  the  Society  was 
^^  passage  at  this  meeting  of  a  special  resolution  inviting  Prof, 
"^^et,  in  view  of  the  eminent  services  rendered  by  him  in  the 
^^g'^nization,  to  read  the  first  paper  before  the  Society.  Thus 
'"^  ^*  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  "  started  on  its 
wueficent  and  useful  course,  to  be  devoted,  as  Chairman  Ilolley 
^^P^essed  it,  "  to  mechanics  and  dynamics." 

"*^s  the  years  passed  by,  the  Society  gained  in  membership,  in 
^J^'^nical  standing,  and  in  influence  in  the  manufacturing  world. 
"^Hi  prosperity  many  contributions  and  gifts  of  historical  ma- 
^^^\  came  to  the  Society,  some  of  inestimable  value,  among 
^hieli  were  portraits  of  men  eminent  in  the  advancement  of 
^^^neering  theory  or  practice.  It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  inspira- 
^ou  to  view  the  portraits  that  adorn  the  walls  of  our  Society  head- 
<luarters  and  contemplate  the  lives  and  the  works  of  the  eminent 
^^^  who  are  there  grouped  together.  Let  us  for  a  moment  glance 
*^  that  goodly  array  of  those  whom  every  one  classes  as  prominent 
*^oiig  the  world's  benefactors. 

There  on  canv^as  is  James  Watt,  the  di^lcoverer  of  cylinder  con- 
^^Ui^ation;  the  economy  of  steam  expansion;  who  first  introdiicod 
^^  steam  jacket;  the  double  acting  steam  cylinder;  the  applica- 
^^^  of  steam  to  rotating  shafts;  the  parallel  motion  for  piston 
^ods;  the  centrifugal  governor;   the  throttle    valve;   the   steam 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  TO  CO- 
OPERATE  IN  STANDARDIZING  ABBREVIATIONS, 
SYMBOLS,  PUNCTUATION,  ETC.,  IN  TECHNICAL 
PAPERS. 

This  Committee  is  the  result  of  a  desire  of  the  authorities  in 
charge  of  the  publications  of  the  four  national  engineering  so- 
cieties to  co-operate  in  this  matter. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  are  the  following : 
Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers. 

D.  S.  Jacobus,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers. 

Joseph  Struthers,  Assistant  Editor  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers. 

Cary  T.  Hutchinson,  Chairman  of  the  Editing  Committee 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

This  Committee  has  held  several  meetings ;  it  seemed  advisable, 
at  the  outset,  to  limit  its  discussions  closely  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  abbreviations.  Further,  it  seemed  best  to  formulate  a 
few  general  rules  to  be  followed  in  making  abbreviations,  rather 
than  to  compile  a  list  of  forms  to  be  recommended. 

The  Committee  decided  to  limit  the  subject  more  narrowly  by 
considering  only  abbreviations  to  be  used  in  the  text,  or  gen- 
eral reading  matter,  and  not  those  to  be  used  in  special  matter, 
such  as  columns,  box-headings,  plates,  figures,  etc.  The  rules 
that  follow  are  intended  to  apply  to  tJie  text,  and  not  primarily 
to  sucli  special  matter.  This  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  impracticable  to  make  general  rules  ap])Hcable  to  special  matter ; 
it  believes  that  the  rules  herein  stated  should  be  followed  as  far 
as  possible  even  in  special  matter,  realizing,  however,  that  clear- 
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ncss  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  that  all  rules  must  be  secondary 
to  that  consideration. 

Referring,  then,  to  abbreviations  in  the  text  or  general  read- 
ing matter,  the  Committee  recommends  the  observance  of  the 
following  rules : 

1.  Use  abbreviations  only  after  nouns  denoting  a  definite 
quantity.  Example :  "  The  power  plant  has  a  capacity  of  10 
li.p.,"  not  "  10  horse  power;  "  but,  "  The  capacity  of  the  plant, 
in  horse  power,  is  ten." 

2.  Do  not  abbreviate  abstract  or  descriptive  words.  Example : 
"horizontal  return  tubular  boilers,''  not  "  h.r.t.  boilers." 

3.  Use  lower  case  characters  for  abbreviations.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  words  spelled  nor- 
mally with  a  capital.  Example:  "B.t.u."  and  not  "  b.t.u."  or 
"B.T.U."  (British  thermal  unit),  "U.S.  gal."  (United  States 
gallon),  "  B.  &  S.  gauge  "  (Brown  and  Sharp  gauge). 

4.  Use  a  period  after  each  abbreviation.  In  a  compound  ab- 
breviation, do  not  use  a  space  after  the  period.  Example :  "  i.h.p." 
and  not  "  i.  h.  p."  (indicated  horse  power). 

5.  Use  a  hyphen  to  connect  abbreviations  in  cases  where  the 
words  would  take  a  hyphen  if  written  out  in  full.  When  a 
hyphen  is  used,  omit  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  hyphen. 
Example:  "3  kw-hr."  and  not  "3  kw.-hr."  (3  kilowatt-hours). 

6.  Use  all  abbreviations  in  the  singular.  Example :  "  17  lb." 
and  not  "  17  lbs."  (17  pounds),  "  14  in.,"  not  14  ins."  (14 
inches). 

7.  Never  use  *'  p."  for  "  per,"  but  spell  out  the  word.  Ex- 
aniple:  "100  ft-lb.  per  ton"  (100  foot-pounds  per  ton);  "60 
"liles  per  hr."  (60  miles  per  hour).  ' 

8.  Use  decimals,  as  far  as  possible,  in  place  of  vulgar  frac- 
^ons.    Example :  "  1.25  ft.,"  not  "  1^  ft." 

^.  In  general,  spell  out  an  adjective  qualifying  the  name  of 
a  unit.  Example:  "Boiler  h.p."  (boiler  horse  power).  The 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are — "  i.h.p."  (indicated  horse  power), 
'e.h.p."  (electric  horse  power),  "  b.h.p."   (brake  horse  power), 

^.m.f."  (electromotive  force),  "  m.m.f."  (magnetomotive  force). 

10.  Use  "  Fig.,"  not  "  Figure."  Example :  "  Fig.3,"  and  not 
"figure  3." 

11.  In  all  decimal  numbers  having  no  units  a  cipher  should 
^  placed  before  the  decimal  point.  Example :  "  0.32  lb.,"  not 
"  .32  lb." 
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12.  In  the  notation  of  large  numbers,  use  "  en "  spaces  in- 
stead of  commas.    Example :  "  1  520  125,"  not,  "  1,520,125.'' 

13.  Use  the  word  "  by "  instead  of  "  x "   in  giving  dimen- 
sions.    Example :  "  8  by  12  in.,"  not  "8x12  in." 

14.  Never  use  the  characters  (')  or  (")  to  indicate  either  feet 
and  inches,  or  minutes  and  seconds  as  periods  of  time. 

The  following  forms  are  given  as  illustrations  of  these  rules, 
and  are  recommended  to  be  used: 


NAMS.  ABBRETIATIOH. 

Inches in. 

Feet f t . 

Yards yd. 

Miles spell  out. 

Pounds lb. 

Qrains gr. 

Tons spell  out. 

Gallons gal. 

Metres m. 

Millimetres mm. 

Centimetres cm. 

Kilometres km. 

Kilogrammes kg. 

Qrammes g. 

Milligrammes mg. 

Kilogramme-metres kg-m. 

Metre-kilogrammes m-kg. 

Seconds sec. 

Minutes min. 

Hours hr. 

Linear I'm. 

Square sq. 

Cubic cu. 

Per spell  out. 

Fahrenheit fahr. 

Centigrade cent. 

Percentage j£  or  per  cent. 

Volts spell  out. 

Ohms spell  out. 

Watts spell  out. 

Kilowatts k  w. 

Kilowatt-hours kw-hr. 

Watt-hours watt-hr. 

Amperes spell  out. 

Brake  horse  power b.h. p. 

Electric  horse  power e.h.p. 

Indicated  horse  power i.h.p. 

British  thermal  units B.l.u. 
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ness  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  that  all  rules  must  be  secondary 
to   that  consideration. 

I^eferring,  then,  to  abbreviations  in  the  text  or  general  read- 
ingr  niatter,  the  Committee  recommends  the  observance  of  the 
following  rules: 

H.  Use  abbreviations  only  after  nouns  denoting  a  definite 
qxi  entity.  Example :  "  The  power  plant  has  a  capacity  of  10 
b-I>.,"  not  "  10  horse  power;  "  but,  "  The  capacity  of  the  plant, 
in.    liorse  power,  is  ten." 

2.  Do  not  abbreviate  abstract  or  descriptive  words.  Example : 
tiorizontal  return  tubular  boilers,''  not  "  h.r.t.  boilers." 
S.  Use  lower  case  characters  for  abbreviations.  An  excep- 
tioxi  to  this  rule  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  w^ords  spelled  nor- 
in  ^  ]]y  with  a  capital.  Example :  "  B.t.u."  and  not  "  b.t.u."  or 
"  X^.T.U."  (British  thermal  unit),  "  U.S.  gal."  (United  States 
gsa  i  Jon),  "  B.  &  S.  gauge  "  (Brown  and  Sharp  gauge). 

^.  Use  a  period  after  each  abbreviation.  In  a  compound  ab- 
br-^viation,  do  not  use  a  space  after  the  period.  Example :  "  i.h.p.'* 
aix  « J  not  "  i.  h.  p."  (indicated  horse  power). 

S.  Use  a  hj7)hen  to  connect  abbreviations  in  cases  where  the 
wox*(ls  would  take  a  hyphen  if  written  out  in  full.  When  a 
hv^jDben  is  used,  omit  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  hyphen. 
E:x:«mple:  ''3  kw-hr."  and  not  "3  kw.-hr."  (3  kilowatt-hours). 

^.  Use  all  abbreviations  in  the  singular.  Example :  ^'  17  lb." 
and  not  "  17  lbs."  (17  pounds),  ''  14  in.,"  not  14  ins."  (14 
inoljes). 

^.  Never  use  ^'  p."  for  "  per,"  but  spell  out  the  word.  Ex- 
»^ple:  "100  ft-lb.  per  ton"  (100  foot-pounds  per  ton);  "60 
niiles  per  hr."  (60  miles  per  hour). 

S-  Use  decimals,  as  far  as  possible,  in  place  of  vulgar  frac- 
^ic>ns.     Example:  "  1.25  ft.,"  not  "  1^  ft." 

^-   In  general,  spell  out  an  adjective  qualifying  the  name  of 

^   '^^nit.     Example:   "Boiler  h.p."    (boiler  horse   power).       The 

c^xcoptions  to  this  rule   are — "  i.h.p."   (indicated  horse   power), 

^-J^.p."   (electric  horse  power),  "  b.h.p."   (brake  horse  power), 

^-Tii.f."  (electromotive  force),  "  m.m.f."  (magnetomotive  force). 

10.   Use  "Fig.,"  not  "Figure."     Example:  "  Fig.3,"  and  not 

"  figure  3." 

^1.  In  all  decimal  numbers  having  no  units  a  cipher  should 
"^  placed  before  the  decimal  point.  Example :  "  0.32  lb.,"  not 
"  -32  lb." 
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IVo.  1055.* 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  AP- 
POINTED TO  SUGGEST  A  STANDARD  TONNAGE 
BASIS   FOR    REFRIGERATION. 

To  The  A>rERicAN  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers: 

Your  committee  appointed  in  December,  1903,  to  suggest  "A 
Standard  Tonnage  Basis  for  Refrigeration  "  begs  leave  to  report 
as  follows: 

1.  Your  committee  concluded  that  a  procedure  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  establishing  a  unit  for  the  boiler  horse-power,  and 
recommended  by  a  committee  of  this  Society  in  Volume  VL, 
page  302,  of  the  Tran8a<itions^  be  followed  in  this  instance. 

2.  Your  committee  has  made  no  attempt  to  include  in  this 
report  other  machines  than  those  which  perform  refrigeration 
by  evaporating  a  refrigerating  fluid  to  a  vapor. 

3.  Working  on  this  line,  the  committee  has  confined  itself 
strictly  to  a  thermal  rating  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  set  of 
conditions  which  would  seem  to  represent  good  average  engi- 
neering practice. 

4.  The  subject  was  considered  under  two  heads: 

A.  The  selection  of  units  to  measure  the  cooling  effect  or  the 
refrigeration  produced. 

B.  The  selection  of  a  standard  set  of  conditions  under  which 
a  refrigerating  machine,  no  matter  what  its  type,  shall  be  run 
in  determining  what  is  herein  designated  as  its  commercial  ton- 
nage capacity. 

5.  The  unit  adopted  to  measure  the  cooling  effect,  or  the  re- 
frigeration, is  the  heat  required  to  melt  one  pound  of  ice,  which 
is  144  British  thermal  units, f  and  by  dividing  the  refrigeration, 


*  Presented  at  tlio  New  York  meeting  (December,  1904)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the 
Tranaactions. 

f  Tlio  figure  used  for  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  ice  in  most  reference  booki 
on  refrigeration  is  142  British  thermal  units.  Tbi-*  figure  comes  from  the  expert. 
uients  of  Regnault,  who  obtained  the  value  of  79.4  cal<»ries  per  kilogram.     Pei^ 
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measured  in  British  thermal  units,  by  144,  the  ice  melting  capac- 
ity in  pounds  is  obtained.  The  unit  for  a  ton  (2,000  lbs.)  of  ice 
melting  cai)acity  is  therefore  288, 000  British  thermal  units.  Your 
committee  feel  that  this  tonnage  unit  cannot  be  improved  upon, 
and  herewith  recommend  its  adoption. 

t).  The  conuuercial  tonnage  capacity  is  the  refrigerating  effect, 
expressed  in  tons  of  ice  melting  capacity  produced  by  a  machine 
in  24  hours  when  running  continuously  under  the  standard  set 
of  conditions. 

7.  Your  committee  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  establish  a  standard  set  of  conditions  under  which  a  refrig- 
erating machine  should  be  operated  in  order  to  determine  its 
commercial  capacity.  Considering  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  cost  of  plant  and  of  steam  and  water  economy,  the  best 
set  of  conditions  to  adopt  seems  to  be  those  which  often  exists 
in  ice  making,  namely,  that  the  temperature  of  the  saturated 
vapor  at  the  point  of  liquification  in  the  condenser,  be  90  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  temperature  of  evaporation  of  the  licjuid  in 
the  refrigerator  be  zero  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

8.  The  ice  making  capacity  is  not  the  ice  melting  capacity  of 
a  machine,  but  is  less,  being  usually  about  one-hidf  the  latter, 
l^ecause  in  making  a  pound  of  ice  more  refrigeration  than  144 
i^ritish  thermal  units  is  required  owing  to  cooling  the  water  to 
^2  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  certain  unavoidable  losses  incident  to 
^^^  process. 

9.  The  commercial  tonnage  capacity  of  any  refrigerating  ma- 
chine using  liquifiable  vapor  is  based  upon  the  actual  weight  of 
tile  refrigerating  fluid  that  is  circulated  between  the  condenser 
^^^l  the  refrigerator,  and  that  is  actually  evaporated  in  the 
^frigerator 

10.  Under  the  conditions  specified  in  paragraphs  7  and  9, 
^^enty-five  pounds  of  anhydrous  ammonia  per  hour  must  be 
^^"^porated  in  the  refrigerator  for  one  ton  of  commercial  tonnage 
opacity.*     For  other  refrigerating  fluids  we  do  not  at  present 


*^^  determined  it  to  be  80.0  calories,  ai.d  Ht-ss,  80.3  calories.     Later  experiments 

"y  Bunsen  gave  the  value  of  80  0*35,  whicii  is  very  nearly  the  mean  of  all  the 

P'^^eding  values,  and  which  is  probably  the  most  accurate.     When  reduced  to 

'^>8b  thermal  units  this  value  becoiuts  144  British  thermal  units  per  pound. 

*Tliis  ap^es  closely  with  the  results  obtained  by  experiment  when  the  cool- 

^^R  effect  of  the  ammonia  evaporated  was  checked  by  the  refrigeration  produced 

«*  actually  measured. 
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make  any  recommendations  as  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  that 
must  be  circulated. 

11.  The  actual  refripferating  capacity  (in  tons)  of  a  machine 
may  be  determined  from  the  <iuantity  and  range  of  temperature 
of  brine,  water  or  other  secondary  refrigemting  liquid  circulated 
as  a  refrigerant.  The  actual  I'efrigerating  capacity  under  the 
standard  set  of  conditions  should  correspond  closely  to  the  com- 
mercial tonnage  capacity. 

12.  We  recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report, 
suggesting  rules  for  the  best  methmls  of  measuring  the  quantity 
of  refrigerating  fluid  ev^aporated  in  the  refrigerator,  together 
with  a  code  of  rules  for  conducting  tests  of  refrigerating  machines 
or  plants. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

I).  S.  Jacouus,  Chairman^ 

E.  F.  Miller, 

r.  D.  C.  Ball,  \  Committee. 

A.  P.  Trautwkin, 

GaRDNKK  T.   Y(H>RnKKS, 
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No.  lOM.* 

APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  STAND- 
ARDIZATION OF  ENGINES  AND  DYNAMOS. 

(Papers  887,  May,  1901.  and  916,  December,  1901.) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  New  York,  December, 
1901,  the  undersigned,  a  committee  duly  authorized,  presented 
a  report  on  certain  questions  connected  with  the  Standardization 
of  Engines  and  Dynamos.  Experience  since  the  recommendations 
of  this  Committee,  have  induced  the  members  of  that  former  com- 
mittee to  the  belief  jhat  an  improvement  could  be  made  by  adding 
the  following  appendix. 

They  therefore  ask  that  consent  may  be  given  to  making  this 
addition  as  an  appendix  to  the  report,  and  that  authority  may  be 
given  to  distribute  the  appendix  with  the  original  report  when 
the  latter  is  called  for.     The  appendix  is  as  follows: 

APPENDIX. 

SUGGESTION   F— SHAFT   REDUCTION   BEYOND   ARMATURE   FIT. 

To  facilitate  pressing  the  annature  upon  the  engine  shaft,  the 
^''^Riue  builder  should  reduce  the  dianu^ter  of  the  shaft  beyond 
^"G  Armature  Fit  an  amount  not  less  ihan  six  thousandths  of  an 
inch, 

James  B.  Stan  wood,  Chairman^ 
W.  M.  McFakland, 
A.  L.  Kohrer, 
Frank  Bali^ 
W.  B.  Forbes. 

To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  above  signers,  they  move  and 
^^otid  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution : 

^^^ved.  That  tbe  recommendation  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Stan  wood,  W.  M.  McFar- 
*r^^»  A.  L.  Rolirer,  Frank  Ball  and  W.  B.  Forbes  ]>e  treated  as  an  appendix  to 
^  ^^'iginal  report,  and  printed  for  circulatir)n  with  that  report,  and  to  members 
^*^«  Society,  as  tbe  report  shall  be  requested  for  future  distribution. 


Presented  at  tbe   New  York  meeting  (December,   1904)   of  the  American 
"^^ety  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the 
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No.  ia57,« 

COMPUTATION  OF  THE  VALUES  OF  WATER  POWERS, 
AND  THE  DAMAGES  CAUSED  BY  THE  DIVERSION 
OF  WATER  USED  FOR  POWER. 

BT  CIIAS.  T.  MAIN,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Definition  of  Value. 

1.  The  following  definition  of  market  value  was  given  to  the 
witnesses  who  were  to  testify  on  values  in  a  recent  important  law- 
suit. 

2.  " '  Market  value '  means  the  fair  value  of  the  property,  as 
between  one  who  wants  to  purchase  and  one  who  wants  to  sell  any 
article,  not  what  could  be  obtained  for  it  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, when  a  greater  than  its  fair  price  could  be  obtained;  not 
its 'speculative  value;  not  a  value  obtained  from  the  necessities 
of  another.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  to  be  limited  to  that 
price  which  the  property  would  bring  when  forced  off  at  auction, 
under  the  hammer.  It  is  what  it  would  bring  at  a  fair  public  sale, 
when  one  party  wanted  to  sell  and  the  other  to  buy." 

Definition  of  Damage. 

3.  The  definition  of  the  damage  due  to  the  diversion  of  water 
was  stated  as,  "  The  difference  in  market  value,  before  and  after 
the  diversion." 

Method  of  Determining  Value. 

4.  The  value  of  an  undeveloped  water  power  depends: 
First.  Upon  its  location,  the  amount  and  uniformity  of  flow, 

head,  conditions  affecting  the  cost  of  construction  and  transmis- 

*  Presented  at  the  Now  York  met  tiug  (DcHjember,  1904)  of  the  American 
Society  of  ]SIechanical  Engineers,  and  fonuing  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the 
Tranmctions. 
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sion,  use  of  exhaust  steam  and  need  of  water  for  other  purposes 
than  power. 

Second.  Upon  what  the  power  is  to  be  used  for,  whether  for 
electric  lighting  and  railway  work,  through  most  of  the  hours  in 
the  day  with  a  variable  load,  for  some  use  requiring  a  fairly  steady 
load  for  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  or  for  running  a  textile  mill  or 
similar  plant  with  a  fairly  steady  load  for  about  ten  hours  a  day. 

Third.  Upon  the  market  which  can  be  served,  whether  it  is 
secure  and  steady  or  must  be  built  up  and  is  somewhat  unreliable. 

5.  The  value  of  a  privilege  should  be  determined  by  compari- 
son with  the  cost  of  producing  power  in  such  quantities  and  with 
such  regularity  as  is  required  for  the  particular  purpose  for  which 
it  is  to  be  used  in  a  fairly  economical  manner  at  any  place  or 
places  equally  convenient  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  under 
consideration.  Some  times  the  location  is  fixed,  but  oftentimes 
there  can  be  a  choice  of  locations.  ^ 

6.  In  estimating  the  value  of  an  undeveloped  ])rivilege,  the 
steps  followed  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Determine  the  flow  including  the  eflFect  of  storage  and 
pondage. 

(2)  Determine  the  net  head. 

(3)  Determine  the  horse-power  which  can  be  economically  de- 
veloped and  used  each  month  in  an  average  year. 

(4)  Determine  the  minimum  flow  and  power  and  from  this  the 
size  of  supplementary  steam  plant  required  if  the  power  is  to  be 
developed  above  the  minimum  flow. 

(5)  Determine  the  shortage  of  water  power  during  such  months 
M  there  is  a  deficiency. 

(6)  Estimate  the  probable  cost  of  development  of  the  water 
power. 

(7)  Estimate  the  probable  cost  of  the  supplementary  plant, 
^ing  steam,  gas,  oil,  or  anything  which  is  best  for  the  location 
^der  consideration. 

(8)  Estimate  the  yearly  cost  of  running  the  water  power  and 
supplementary  plants,  including  the  fixed  charges  on  both,  to  pro- 
"^ce  a  combined  power  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  the 
power  is  to  be  used. 

(9)  Estimate  the  cost  of  a  steam,  or  other  kind  of  plant,  neces- 
^fy  to  produce  the  power  required. 

(10)  Estimate  the  yearly  cost  of  running  tins  plant,  including 
&ed  charges,  to  produce  the  power  required. 
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(11)  Subtract  the  cost  of  producing  the  power  by  water  power 
and  the  supplementary  plant  from  the  cost  of  producing  it  by 
steam  power,  or  some  other  method,  alone.  The  difference,  if 
positive,  gives  the  apparent  yearly  saving  by  the  use  of  water 
power.  The  apparent  saving  should  be  modified  if  necessary  for 
location  or  any  other  thing  affecting  the  value. 

(12)  Capitalize  this  difference  at  a  rate  which  seems  proper,  and 
the  result  is  the  value  of  the  privilege. 

7.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  rate  of  capitalization,  but  in  the  purchase  of  water  power 
privileges  the  buyer  of  his  own  free  will  assumes  certain  risks, 
as  damages  caused  by  freshets,  changes  of  business,  etc.,  which 
he  will  not  assume  for  nothing.  He  is  also  basing  his  comparisons 
of  cost  of  power  upon  the  present  cost  of  producing  power,  which 
cost  may  be  reduced  in  the  future.  For  these  reasons,  the  yearly 
saving  should  be  capitalized  at  a  rate  not  less  than  10  per  cent. 

8.  Where  a  whole  property  is  taken  and  the  owner  is  free  to 
move  into  an  equal  or  more  favorable  location,  the  method  and 
rate  of  capitalization  given  above  should  be  used. 

If  the  privilege  is  developed  the  total  value  includes  the  value 
of  the  plant. 

9.  The  value  of  a  plant  will  be  its  cost,  less  depreciation,  up  to 
the  point  where  the  cost  of  water  power  equals  that  of  steam  or 
some  other  power.  Beyond  this  point,  when  water  power  costs 
more  than  steam  power,  the  value  of  the  improvements,  although 
new,  would  not  be  represented  by  the  cost  but  would  be  some- 
thing less  than  the  cost.  It  is  the  sum  which  could  be  paid  for  it 
new  which  would  bring  the  total  cost  of  water  power  including 
fixed  charges  down  to  the  cost  of  steam  power,  less  depreciation. 

Method  of  Determining  Damages. 

10.  The  damage  has  been  defined  as  the  difference  in  value  of 
the  entire  property  before  and  after  diversion. 

11.  It  is  usually  unnecessary  to  go  through  an  elaborate  estim- 
ate of  the  value  of  the  whole  property,  before  and  after  the  diver- 
sion, for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  items  of  value  will  remain 
constant.  The  decrease  in  value,  if  there  be  any,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  running  expense  is  increased  by  the  diversion,  and 
if  this  increased  cost  of  running  be  capitalized  at  the  proper  rate 
the  capitalized  sum  will  represent  the  amount  which  the  property 
is  decreased  in  value,  or  the  damage. 
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12.  In  estimating  the  damage  to  an  undeveloped  or  abandoned 
power,  the  value  before  and  after  diversion  should  be  estimated 
as  described  under  the  previous  heading.  The  difference  repre- 
sents the  damage. 

13.  If  a  privilege  is  developed  and  used,  a  valuable  business 
carried  on  and  a  plant  established  which  cannot  be  easily  moved, 
the  definition  of  damage  still  holds  good,  but  in  such  a  case  it  is 
customary  to  capitalize  the  yearly  loss  at  a  smaller  rate  than  10 
per  cent.,  as  this  damage  is  done  against  the  owner's  wishes,  and 
as  he  should  receive  a  sufficient  sum  from  which,  in  his  business  or 
in  some  other  way,  he  can  obtain  a  sufficient  income  to  make  good 
hk  yearly  loss.  The  writer  has,  unless  otherwise  instructed,  cap- 
itaUzed  the  yearly  loss  at  5  per  cent. 

14.  A  privilege  which  produces  a  variable  power  and  has  no 
supplementary  power  is  not  damaged  any  more  than  if  it  were 
so  supplemented,  and  it  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
though  it  were  supplemented. 

16.  The  writer  has  generally  used  the  following  method  of  de- 
termining the  damage  to  an  established  property,  due  to  the  diver- 
sion of  some  of  the  water. 

(1)  Determine  the  flow,  including  the  effect  of  storage  and 
pondage,  before  and  after  the  diversion. 

(2)  Determine  the  net  head. 

(3)  Determine  the  horse-power  which  can  be  economically  de- 
veloped and  used  before  and  after  diversion. 

(4)  The  difference  between  the  power  used  before  and  after 
diversion  is  the  power  diverted  which  causes  damage. 

(5)  Estimate  the  additional  yearly  cost  of  running  caused  by 
the  taking  away  of  this  power,  of  coal,  attendance  and  supplies. 

(6)  If  any  permanent  power  has  been  taken,  that  is,  power 
which  can  be  relied  upon  in  the  lowest  flow  of  the  stream,  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  a  steam  plant  or  portion  of  plant  necessary  to 
make  good  the  amount  taken  in  the  dry  month. 

(7)  Estimate  the  fixed  charges  on  this  cost  of  additional  supple- 
mentary plant. 

(8)  Add  the  extra  cost  of  running  and  additional  fixed  charges 
and  the  sum  represents  the  extra  yearly  expense. 

(9)  This  extra  expense  capitalized  at  a  proper  rate  represents 
the  damage. 

16.  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  mills  to  maintain  a  steam  plant 
of  sufficient  size  to  run  the  whole  mill  under  the  conditions  exist- 
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ing  before  the  taking,  it  is  clearly  not  nepessary  for  the  defendant 
to  furnish  or  maintain  any  further  addition  to  the  plant,  and  the 
damages  consist  of  the  increased  expense  of  running  the  plant, 
already  installed,  due  to  the  diversion. 

17.  If  the  total  power  required  to  run  the  mill  is  so  large  that 
the  steam  plant  must  be  run  all  of  the  time,  then  there  is  no  extra 
expense  for  attendance  or  supplies  due  to  the  diversion. 

18.  If  the  total  power  required  is  such  that  wheel  plant  can  run 
the  whole  work  for  a  portion  of  the  year  alone,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder must  be  supplemented  by  steam  power,  the  time  during 
which  the  engine  must  run  may  be  extended  by  reason  of  the 
diversion,  and  in  such  case  there  is  an  addition  to  the  expense  of 
running  for  labor  and  supplies  for  such  extra  time,  which  should 
be  added  to  the  extra  cost  of  coal,  and  the  total  extra  expense  cap- 
italized at  a  proper  rate  will  represent  the  damage. 

Water  Shed  and  Run-off. 

19.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  importance  of 
determining  the  flow  of  the  stream  under  consideration.  If  care- 
ful gaugings  have  been  made  extending  over  considerable  time, 
they  are  the  most  reliable  information  which  can  be  had.  If  no 
gaugings  have  been  made,  an  examination*  of  the  water  shed  should 
be  made  to  ascertain  its  character,  all  existing  rainfall  records 
in  the  vicinity  should  be  collected,  and  an  estimate  made  of  the 
run-off.  Assistance  may  be  had  by  comparison  of  similar  rivers, 
the  run-off  of  which  is  knoAvn. 

20.  The  amount  of  data  on  the  flow  of  streams  which  is  avail- 
able is  increasing  each  year,  as  careful  records  are  being  kept 
on  many  rivers  by  persons  or  corporations  who  are  interested  in 
these  matters,  and  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

21.  The  amount  and  uniformity  of  the  run-off  are  two  items 
^hich  enter  very  largely  into  the  value.  The  uniformity  of  flow 
depends  largely  upon  the  storage  capacity  and  location  of  reser- 
voirs on  the  water  shed.  The  areas  and  capacities  of  such  reser- 
voirs should  be  ascertained  and  the  net  amount  which  can  be 
drawn  from  them. 

22.  In  estimating  the  average  flow-off  the  months  should  be 
averaged  in  order  of  their  dryness  instead  of  in  calendar  order. 
If  the  flow  is  averaged  by  calendar  months  a  great  many  irregu- 
larities in  the  flow  are  smoothed  out  and  some  of  the  flow  is  aver- 
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aged  in  which  could  not  be  held  and  used.  By  averaging  all  the 
dry  months^  all  the  second  dryest,  and  so  on,  some  of  this  evening 
up  is  eliminated,  but  it  cannot  be  altogether  avoided.  The  average 
flow  averaged  by  months  in  the  order  of  their  dryness  will  be  less 
uniform  and  nearer  the  truth  than  when  arranged  by  calendar 
months. 

23.  The  average  year  is  the  one  used  in  estimating  the  avail- 
able power  or  power  diverted,  but  the  eflFect  during  the  year  when 
the  flow  is  less  than  the  average  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Flow  Used  During  Working  Tlours, 

24.  The  flow  at  any  given  privilege  is  usually  given  in  cubic 
feet  per  second  for  twonty-four  hours  a  day  and  seven  days  a  week. 

25.  If  the  power  is  used  twenty-four  hours  a,  day  and  there  are 
no  disturbing  influences  above  to  break  up  the  uniformity  of  flow 
during  the  whole  day,  a  small  mill  pond  will  answer.  If,  however, 
there  are  mills  above  using  all  the  water  in  ten  hours  a  day,  a 
large  pond  would  be  necessary  to  store  and  use  it  all  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

26.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  water  is  used  during  the 
day  for  say  ten  hours  a  day  and  six  days  a  week.  If  there  is  pond- 
age enough  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  down  during  the  ten  hours 
in  the  day  enough  to  store  the  whole  fourteen  hour  night  flow, 
and  if  no  water  were  wasted,  the  ratio  of  the  flow  used  in  ten  hours 
to  the  24-hour  rate  would  be  2.4;  that  is,  2.4  times  the  24-hour  rate 
of  flow  would  be  used  during  the  ten  working  hours  of  the  day. 
If  the  pond  could  be  drawn  down  Saturday,  so  that  the  night  and 
Sunday  flow  could  be  stored,  the  ratio  of  24-hour  flow  to  that 
^ised  in  10  hours  a  day  and  six  days  a  week  would  be  2.8. 

27.  A  certain  amount  of  water  is  unavoidably  wasted  over  the 
dam  and  by  leakage  through  the  various  parts  of  the  plant.  This 
allowance  of  leakage  and  waste  I  usually  place  at  10  p(»r  cent,  of 
the  flow  which  could  be  theoretically  stored  and  used.  Using  the 
above  allowance  for  wastage,  the  maximum  ratio  of  24-hour  flow 
to  that  which  could  be  used  in  10  hours,  six  days  in  a  week,  is 
2.80X.OO=2.52. 

28.  When  the  pond  cannot  hold  all  of  the  flow  during  the  time 
^hen  the  mill  is  not  running  the  ratio  will  be  something  less 
^han  2.52,  and  when  no  portion  can  be  stored  the  ratio  is  1. 
These  ratios  of  amount  of  flow  which  can  be  used  in  10  hours  a 
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ing  before  the  taking,  it  is  clearly  not  necessary  for  the  defendant 
to  furnish  or  maintain  any  further  addition  to  the  plant,  and  the 
damages  consist  of  the  increased  expense  of  running  the  plant, 
already  installed,  due  to  the  diversion. 

17.  If  the  total  power  required  to  run  the  mill  is  so  large  that 
the  steam  plant  must  be  run  all  of  the  time,  then  there  is  no  extra 
expense  for  attendance  or  supplies  due  to  the  diversion. 

18.  If  the  total  power  required  is  such  that  wheel  plant  can  run 
the  whole  work  for  a  portion  of  the  year  alone,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder must  be  supplemented  by  steam  power,  the  time  during 
which  the  engine  must  run  may  be  extended  by  reason  of  the 
diversion,  and  in  such  case  there  is  an  addition  to  the  expense  of 
running  for  labor  and  supplies  for  sudi  extra  time,  which  should 
be  added  to  the  extra  cost  of  coal,  and  the  total  extra  expense  cap- 
italized at  a  proper  rate  will  represent  the  damage. 

Water  Shed  and  Eun-off. 

19.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  importance  of 
determining  the  flow  of  the  stream  under  consideration.  If  care- 
ful gaugings  have  been  made  extending  over  considerable  time, 
they  are  the  most  reliable  information  which  can  be  had.  If  no 
gaugings  have  been  made,  an  examination"  of  the  water  shed  should 
be  made  to  ascertain  its  character,  all  existing  rainfall  records 
in  the  vicinity  should  be  collected,  and  an  estimate  made  of  the 
run-off.  Assistance  may  be  had  by  comparison  of  similar  rivers, 
the  run-off  of  which  is  known. 

20.  The  amount  of  data  on  the  flow  of  streams  which  is  avail- 
able is  increasing  each  year,  as  careful  records  are  being  kept 
on  many  rivers  by  persons  or  corporations  who  are  interested  in 
these  matters,  and  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

21.  The  amount  and  uniformity  of  the  run-off  are  two  items 
vvhich  enter  very  largely  into  the  value.  The  imiformity  of  flow 
depends  largely  upon  the  storage  capacity  and  location  of  reser- 
voirs on  the  water  shod.  The  areas  and  capacities  of  such  reser- 
voirs should  be  ascertained  and  the  net  amount  which  can  be 
drawn  from  them. 

22.  In  estimating  the  average  flow-off  the  months  should  be 
averaged  in  order  of  their  dryness  instead  of  in  calendar  order. 
If  the  flow  is  averaged  bv  calendar  months  a  great  many  irregu- 
larities in  the  flow  are  smoothed  out  and  some  of  the  flow  is  aver- 
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with  the  larger  pond  so  that  the  lower  privilege  practically  takes 
the  water  as  it  comes  from  the  upper  onc^  it  will  get  the  benefit 
of  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  storage  above.  As  the  distance  in- 
creases between  the  two  privileges,  the  length  of  time  required 
for  the  water  to  get  to  the  lower  one  would  increase,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  upper  pondage  would  decrease.  If  it  took  one  hour 
for  the  water  to  get  down  the  multipliers  would  be  90  per  cent, 
of  those  above,  two  hours  80  per  cent.,  and  so  on,  plus  any  storage 
of  water  from  the  water  shed  below  the  upper  privilege  which  can 
be  stored  in  the  lower  pond. 

31.  Where  there  is  a  series  of  mills  the  multipliers  can  be  com- 
puted in  this  way  until  a  privilege  is  reached,  where  the  multi- 
pliers due  to  its  own  storage  are  greater  than  those  obtained 
for  anything  above.  This  power  then  becomes  the  governing  one 
for  those  below  it  until  another  is  reached  having  large  enough 
Btorage  to  establish  a  new  set. 

82.  The  computation  of  these  multipliers  is  tedious,  and  in 
Older  to  facilitate  the  computation  I  have  worked  out  the  formula 
for  them,  and  have  prepared  a  diagram  which  reduces  the  labor  to 
a  comparatively  small  amount: 

Let  ^  =  24-hour  rate  of  flow  in  cu.  ft.  |)er  sec. 
s  =  storage  in  cubic  feet. 
J^  =  ^  of  the  ratio  w^hich  the  amount  of  water  which 
can  be  used  in  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  bears  to  the  total 
amount  flowing  during  the  week: 

36,000  =  number  of  seconds  in  10  hours. 
50,400  =        "       "       "        "  14      "     or  one  night. 
216,000  =        "       "       *'        "  00      "      "     "    working  week. 
8.16  =  90  per  cent,  of  2.4  ratio  of  10-hour  flow  to  24-hour 

flow. 
3.52  =  90  per  cent,  of  2.8  ratio  of  10-hour  flow  to  24-hour 
flow  +  I  of  Sunday  or  4-hour  flow. 
When  M  is  less  than  2. 16, 

^=^(*"^  36,000/)' 
When  Jf  is  greater  than  2.16  and  less  than  2.52, 

-^-T^V^-^  +  '2i«7oou7"j' 

Pig.  1  shows  the  multipliers  for  various  ratios  of  pondage  to 
'^te  of  24-hour  flow. 
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Use  of  the  Multipliers. 

33.  The  use  of  the  multipliers  is  apparent  when  the  problem 
is  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  power  which  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  given  place. 

In  estimating  the  damages  caused  by  the  diversion  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  water  shed,  the  power  which  can  be  produced  before 

OlAaSAM  SHOWINQ  RELATION  WHtCH  GATE  CPGNIHa  GEARS 

TO  POWEd  DEVELOPED,  WATER  USED,  AND  EFFICIENCV 

OF  T URSINE  WATER  WHEELS. 


GATE  OPENINO.  j..SiL.lm  ci.xr. 

Fta.  3. 

the  diversion  and  the  power  wliieh  can  be  produced  after  diversion 
should  also  ho  eslimated  in  the  samo  manner,  the  difference 
between  the  two  representing  tlic  amount  of  power  diverted. 

Head, 
34.  There  may  be  several  l;inds  of  heads  on  the  same  develop- 
ment.    There  is  the  legal  head,  or  the  head  to  which  the  owner 
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has  a  right  to  develop  his  power.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been 
developed  to  its  full  extent.  It  may  be  that  the  expense  involved 
would  be  too  great  to  warrant  further  development.  In  some 
cases  it  might  be  economy  to  make  the  expenditure  necessary  to 
get  the  benefit  of  some  unused  portion  of  the  head. 

35.  The  gross  head  is  the  head  actually  used  for  producing 
power  and  getting  the  water  onto  and  away  from  the  wheel. 

36.  The  net  effective  head  is  the  gross  head  minus  the  loss  in 
head  required  to  get  the  water  onto  and  away  from  the  wheel. 
This  loss  will  vary  with  the  length  of  the  water  ways  leading  to 
and  away  from  the  wheels,  the  velocity  of  the  flowing  water  and 
the  construction  of  such  waterways. 

37.  In  several  manufacturing  cities  where  the  water  power  is 
controlled  by  a  company  which  is  separate  from  the  mill  owners, 
there  is  an  allowance  of  one  foot  made  from  the  gross  head  before 
charging  for  the  water  as  used  on  the  wheels. 

38.  The  head  should  be  measured  with  the  wheels  running. 
The  only  portion  of  the  head  which  produces  power  is  tlie  dif- 
ference in  level  directly  above  and  below  tJie  wheel,  when  the 
wheel  is  running. 

« 

Efficiency  of  Wheels. 

39.  Some  tests  of  water  wheels  show  a  maximum  efficiency  of 
about  85  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that  rarely  over  80  per  cent. 
IS  realized  in  practice  after  wheels  have  been  installed  for  a  short 
time,  and  this  is  for  three-quarters  to  full-gate  opening.  Wlien 
the  gate  opening  is  less  than  about  three-quarters,  the  efficiency 
begins  to  drop. 

40.  Fig.  2  shows  an  eflSciency  curve  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  one  of  the  large  wheel  makers  in  their  catalogue  as  the 
result  of  tests  on  one  of  their  wheels.  This  is  an  excellent  curve 
*^d  represents  a  wheel  of  maximum  efficiency  which  is  not  often 
found  in  practice. 

41.  After  wheels  have  been  run  for  some  time  the  buckets  and 
piides  are  not  as  smooth  as  when  they  are  new  and  the  efficiency 
drops  off.  For  these  reasons  I  usually  allow  an  average  effi- 
ciency for  wheels  running  under  ordinary  conditions  of  age,  re- 
pair and  variable  gate  opening  of  about  75  per  cent.  Under 
exceptionally  good  conditions  and  where  there  are  several  wlieels 
^"is  could  be  increased. 
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OF  STEAM  PLANT. 


QF1AM  BHOWINQ  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS  1 

ALLOWED  TO  WASTE  WITH  DIFFERE 

PLANTS  AND  DIFFERENT  COSTS  O 


Limit  of  Low  Flow. 

42.  With  vertical  wliccls  and  bevel  gears,  and  belt  drivo  to  head 
lengths  of  shafting,  the  friction  losses  are  probably  from  5  to  10 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  With  horizontal  wheels  the  friction  losses 
are  probably  from  2  to  5  per  eent. 

43.  On  Fig.  2  there  is  phittfd  in  addition  to  the  efficiency  the 
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percentage  of  water  and  power  produced  for  different  gate  open- 
ings. From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  with  a  small  flow  the  effi- 
ciency and  the  amount  of  power  developed  will  be  small,  and 
unless  the  total  drainage  area  is  fairly  large,  or  the  low  flow  is 
sustained  from  storage,  the  power  developed  in  dry  months  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  run  the  wheel  and  overcome  the  frictional 
losses. 

44.  The  flow  required  to  produce  5  per  cent,  of  the  power  is 
about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  water  required  to  run  the  wheel 
full,  and  for  10  per  cent,  of  power,  20  per  cent  of  .water  is  re- 
quired.   With  one  wheel  only  there  must,  therefore,  be  a  flow  of 
say  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  used  by  the  wheel  to  produce  any 
useful  power.    With  several  wheels  properly  arranged  this  could 
be  reduced  somewhat.    At  such  times  of  low  flow  the  water  must 
either  be  stored  and  used  for  a  short  time  in  the  day  or  it  will 
produce  no  useful  work. 

Effect  of  Back  Water. 

45.  In  a  great  many  places  there  are  periods  during  the  year 
when  the  flow  in  the  stream  is  so  large  that  the  water  backs 
up  below  the  wheel  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  level  of  the 
^ater  above  the  wheel  can  be  raised,  thus  reducing  the  effec- 
tive head  and  power.  Sometimes  the  effect  is  so  great  as  to 
prevent  the  use  of  tlie  wheels. 

Effect  of  Low  Flow  and  Bach  Water. 

46.  The  effect  of  low  flow  is  to  require  an  auxiliary  power 
P^nt  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  water  power,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  run  constantly,  and  if  the  flow  drops  so  low  as  to  produce 
no  effective  power,  the  auxiliary  power  plant  must  be  of  a  capacity 
s^cient  to  run  all  of  the  work. 

47.  The  effect  of  back  water  is  to  reduce  the  power  produced 
^7  the  water  and  to  make  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  water  power 
plant  which  has  a  surplus  capacity  in  times  of  ordinary  flow,  or 
t<>  maintain  an  auxiliary  power  plant  and  to  run  the  same  to  make 
good  the  diminution  of  power  if  it  is  necessary  to  run  full  all 
the  time.  If  the  back  water  lasts  for  a  long  time  and  is  so 
serious  as  to  prevent  any  production  of  power  from  the  wheels, 
tne  auxiliary  plant  must  then  be  large  enough  to  run  the  whole 
work. 
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Length  of  Time  During  Which  Diversion  Causes  Damage. 

48.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  difference  in  running  expense 
due  to  diversion,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  average  amoiint  of 
power  diverted  and  for  how  many  months  the  diversion  occurs. 
This  latter  can  usually  be  ascertained  by  knowing  the  capacity 
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of  the  wlieels  in  use,  for  in  the  majority  of  eases  the  wheel 
development  will  be  an  economical  one. 

49.  It  is  sometimes  the  c,T:fe,  however,  that  larger  wheels  are 
installed  than  economy  would  warrant  by  overestimating  the 
flow,  or  some  other  cause.  Wheels  arc  sometimes  installed  to  be 
used  in  times  of  back  water,  remaiuinjr  idle  at  other  times. 
Where  the  variation  of  the  use  of  power  during  the  day  is  large, 
as  for  electric  light  and  rnilwny  purposes,  wheels  may  be  in- 
stalled for  the  peak  load  where  pondage  will  allow  this  method 
of  running.  If  the  length  of  tinin  when  the  diversion  causes 
damage  k  measured  by  the  capacity  of  the  e.\isting  wlieela,  it 
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may  appear  to  be  for  the  entire  twelve  months  of  an  average 
year.  This  cannot  be  true,  for  it  would  not  pay  to  put  in  wheels 
to  use  all  of  the  water  in  every  month  in  the  year.  The  diver- 
sion should  be  estimated  for  as  many  months  as  it  would  be 
economy  to  develop  the  power  to  use  all  the  water  under  average 
conditions. 

50.  If  the  chance  size  of  a  wheel  should  be  taken  as  measuring 
the  length  of  time  over  which  the  damage  continues,  in  a  series 
of  adjacent  mills,  some  which  had  put  in  a  portion  of  the  wheel 
plant  which  could  be  used  with  economy  would  receive  small  dam- 
age, while  a  mill  with  a  much  larger  wheel  than  would  ordinarily 
be  used  would  receive  larger  damages  thereby,  when  in  point 
of  fact  the  damage  would  be  the  same,  other  things  being  equal, 
and  with  a  series  of  mills  the  damages  would  not  be  proportioned 
properly  unless  the  wheels  were  installed  in  each  on  the  same 
basis  of  economical  development. 

Economical  Development  of  Water  Power. 

51.  In  a  large  number  of  water  power  developments  which  I 
have  examined,  a  very  large  percentage  have  been  developed  with 
wheel  capacity  sufficient  to  use  all  of  the  water  from  six  to  seven 
months  in  an  average  year,  and  during  the  remaining  months  water 
would  go  to  waste.  The  economical  development  has  been  stated 
by  some  engineers  to  be  nine  months.  No  general  statement  is 
applicable  to  all  conditions.  It  is  a  question  of  economics  which 
i^uires  solving  for  each  particular  case. 

52.  The  factors  which  enter  into  the  problem  are  on  one  side 
the  cost  of  the  water  power  development  and  the  fixed  charges 
on  the  same,  plus  the  cost  of  water  if  anything  is  paid  for  it, 
^^i  on  the  other  side  the  saving  which  can  be  affected  by  the 
^e  of  such  a  plant. 

53.  The  cost  of  the  dam  will  be  a  constant  for  any  size  of 
^neel  development,  other  things  being  equal.  The  head  gates, 
^°al,  racks,  feeders,  wheels,  wheel-pits  and  tailraces  must  be 
"^creased  in  size  and  cost  for  tlie  purpose  of  using  a  larger  amount 
^i  Water  than  the  flow  in  the  average  month  or  sbcth  month  of 
^^  average  year,  and  the  fixed  charges  for  such  increase  in  cost, 
plus  the  cost  of  water,  represent  the  annual  cost  of  the  correspond- 
^g  increase  in  water  power. 

54.  The  saving  due  to  such  increase  in  water  power  is  repre- 
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sented  by  the  saving  in  coal  only  on  supplementary  steam  plant, 
necessarily  run  with  such  a  varying  water  power,  plus  the  cost 
of  attendance  and  supplies  on  steam  plant  if  it  can  be  shut 
down  entirely  during  the  months  of  maximum  power  on  the 
wheels.  As  the  water  power  is  increased  in  size  to  use  water 
for  a  greater  number  of  months,  the  cost  of  such  increase  for 
each  additional  month  makes  a  saving  for  a  less  number  of  months, 
and  there  comes  a  time  when  the  saving  on  steam  power  is  less 
than  the  fixed  charges  on  the  additional  cost  of  water  power  plant. 
Where  these  two  items  balance  depends  upon  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

(1)  Cost  of  running  the  water  power  plant  for  each  increment 
of  power. 

(2)  Saving  affected  by  the  decreased  use  of  steam  power. 

55.  The  variation  in  the  cost  of  the  water  power  plant  per 
horse-power  is  very  large.  The  principal  causes  for  this  are 
the  variation  in  head  and  distance  from  the  source  of  supply 
of  the  water  to  the  point  of  discharge.  The  cost  of  construc- 
tion will  also  vary  with  local  conditions. 

56.  The  saving  affected  would  also  vary  largely,  depending 
principally  upon  the  number  of  hours  run  during  the  day,  the 
cost  of  coal,  and  whether  by  increasing  the  size  of  water  power 
plant  the  auxiliary  power  plant  could  be  stopped  during  the 
months  in  which  the  water  power  was  producing  full  load. 

57.  An  example  will  suffice  to  make  this  clear.  Supposing 
the  cost  for  each  additional  horse-power  of  water  power  plant 
required  to  use  all  the  water  for  a  longer  period  was  $60  a  horse- 
power. The  fixed  charges  on  this,  inchuling  interest,  will  be  not 
less  than  8  per  cent.,  or  $4.80  per  year.  The  cost  of  coal  and 
attendance  on  a  steam  plant  of  say  500  horse-power,  when  running 
ten  hours  a  day,  with  coal  at  $4  per  ton,  is  about  $13  per  year 
per  horse-power,  or  $1.08  per  month.  $4.80 -^$1.08  =  4.44 
months.  In  other  words,  it  would  not  pay  to  develop  such  a 
power  to  use  all  the  water  for  more  than  about  seven  and  one-half 
months. 

58.  If  the  engine  or  boilers  cannot  be  shut  down  at  all,  a  less 
saving  could  be  made  and  the  power  cOiild  be  economically  devel- 
oped for  a  less  period  than  seven  months. 

59.  The  various  conditions  and  lengths  of  time  required  to  have 
the  saving  equal  the  fixed  charges  are  shown  on  Fig.  3.  This  dia- 
gram is  figured  on  coal  at  $4  per  ton,  and  with  a  running  time 
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of  ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week.  Similar  diagrams  could  be 
made  for  any  other  prices  of  coal  and  time  of  running. 

60.  To  use  the  diagram,  supposing  the  water  power  plant  cost 
$50  per  horse-power,  and  the  size  of  steam  plant  is  200  horse- 
power. On  the  ordinates  find  $50  cost  of  water  power  plant. 
Run  along  horizontally  until  this  line  intersects  the  vertical  line  of 
200  horse-power  of  steam  plant,  and  these  two  lines  will  be  found 
to  intersect  about  on  the  curve  marked  three  months. 

If  the  water  plant  cost  $70  and  the  steam  plant  were  350  horse- 
power, the  time  is  five  months  during  which  water  should  waste. 

Table  Showing  Flow  and  Power.  ' 

Gl.  The  table  on  page  83  shows  a  convenient  form  for  tabulat- 
ing the  flow  and  power.  The  first  half  is  useful  in  estimating 
the  value  of  a  privilege,  and  the  whole  table  for  estimating  dam- 
ages when  a  portion  of  the  flow  is  diverted. 

62.  The  only  thing  needing  explanation  is  the  figure  .0851 
which  appears  in  the  headings  of  columns  6  and  12.  This  is  the 
horse-power  produced  by  one  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second 
on  one  foot  head  with  an  efficiency  of  75  per  cent.  With  80 
per  cent,  efficiency  the  figure  is  about  .091. 

Approximate  Cost  of  Water  Power  Development, 

63.  In  connection  with  the  preceding  diagram  is  printed  a  table, 
page  85,  showing  approximately  the  cost  per  horse-power  of  water 
power  plants,  not  including  dam,  canal  and  buildings,  for  different 
heads,  distances  from  feeder  head  to  end  of  tailrace,  and  horse- 
power of  development. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  table  will  cover  all  cases,  but 
it  will  give  approximate  figures  for  ordinary  conditions,  and 
is  useful  in  making  rough  preliminary  estimates. 

Extra  Length  of  Time  Which  Steam  Plant  Must  Run  on  Account 

of  Diversion. 

64.  If  the  power  of  the  stream  is  worked  out  before  and  after 
diversion,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  auxiliary  power 
plant  must  be  run  for  a  longer  time  after  the  diversion. 

65.  This  would  be  shown  in  full  months  in  the  tables  showing 
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the  power  before  and  after  diversion,  but  it  would  not  show 
fractions  of  a  month. 

66.  The  method  of  ascertaining  the  extra  length  of  time  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  ordinates  show  horse-power  which 
the  w^hole  stream  can  produce  and  the  abscissae  the  number  of 
working  days.  By  plotting  the  horse-power  which  can  be  devel- 
oped before  and  after  diversion  and  drawing  diagonal  lines  from 
month  to  month,  the  extra  nimiber  of  days  when  the  auxiliary 
plant  must  run  is  sho\vn  where  the  diagonal  lines  cross  the 
horizontal  line  of  wheel  development. 

Sieam  or  Other  Power  Plant  to  be  Used  in  Making  Oood  Power 

Diverted. 

67.  In  order  to  determine  the  damage  it  is  necessary  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  replacing  the  power  taken  away,  not  necessarily 
by  the  auxiliary  plant  already  existing  at  the  mill,  for  such  a 
plant  may  be  an  extremely  uneconomical  one,  and  the  mill  which 
had  the  poorest  plant  would  get  the  most  damages,  but  by  a  fairly 
economical  plant  of  the  size  and  character  such  as  the  business 
under  consideration  would  naturally  use.  Unless  this  method 
is  pursued  with  a  scries  of  mills,  the  one  which  had  put  itself 
into  the  best  shape  would  receive  a  smaller  amount  of  damage 
than  its  neighbor  where  things  were  in  bad  shape. 

68.  It  is  improbable  that  a  concern  would  go  on  putting  in  each 
tune  it  renews  its  plant  an  uneconomical  plant,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  low  grade  engine  will  be  improved  in  efficiency. 

As  the  damages  are  figured  forever,  it  will  add  very  little 
tf>  the  damages  for  the  comparatively  short  time  which  the  uiieco- 
^i^uiieal  plant  will  be  obliged  to  run. 

Privileges  with  No  Auxiliary  Plant. 

69.  The  basis  on  which  the  damages  should  be  estimated  in 
these  cases  where  \here  is  no  auxiliary  power  plant  is  the  same  as 
^or  any  other.  The  mere  chance  tliat  an  owner  can  manage  in 
some  way  to  run  his  business  in  accordance  with  the  fluctuating 
^ow  of  the  stream,  does  not  entitle  him  to  any  greater  damage 
^han  his  neighbor,  who  is  fitted  up  to  run  continuously.  A  small 
^ount  of  power  diverted  will  not  make  the  conditions  enough 
'^orse  in  most  cases  to  require  the  addition  of  a  supplementary 
plant  for  that  reason  alone.     An  allowance,  however,  should  be 
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made  in  estimating  the  damages  in  such  cases  for  such  portion 
of  a  steam  plant  as  would  ordinarily  be  installed  to  produce  a 
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uniform  power  as  is  equal  to  the  power  diverted  in  the  dry  month, 
ami  the  running  expenses  should  be  estimated  on  a  plant  of  full 
fiw  and  not  on  a  very  small  plant. 
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70.  The  proper  method  of  ascertaining  the  damages  to  a  plant 
of  this  sort  is  to  find  the  difference  in  value  before  and  after 
diversion,  and  this  is  obtained  by  finding  the  cost  of  producing 
a  uniform  power  before  and  after  diversion. 

Allowance  for  Permanent  Power  Diverted. 

71.  If  any  power  is  diverted  which  can  be  depended  upon  all  the 
time,  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  this.  If  the  diversion 
is  comparatively  small  the  fixed  charges  should  be  allowed  on 
the  cost  of  a  portion  of  the  large  plant  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  power  diverted.  Thus,  supposing  5  horse-power  is  diverted  in 
the  dry  month,  and  the  cost  of  the  steam  plant  is  t$60  per  horse- 
power. 5  X  $60  =  $300.  $300  @  12:^  =  $36.  This  capitalized 
at  5.*  =  $720. 

If  this  allowance  is  made  the  owner  may  increase  the  capacity 
of  his  plant  by  5  horse-power  when  he  renews  it,  and  will  have 
been  recompensed  for  this  expense. 

If  the  interest  charges  arc  not  included  in  the  fixed  charges, 
the  cost  of  plant,  $300,  should  be  added  to  the  capitalized  sum. 

If  the  diversion  is  a  comparatively  large  amount,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remodel  and  increase  the  existing  steam  plant,  or  to 
put  in  a  new  one.  Allowance  should  be  made  in  the  same  way 
for  this. 

Cost  of  Steam  Power. 

72.  The  cost  of  steam  power  usually  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  settlement  of  damages.  The  a(Tom])aiiying  Figs.  T),  (> 
and?  have  been  prepared,  which  show  the  yearly  cost  of  producing 
steam  power  under  various  conditions  and  cost  of  coal  when  run- 
ning ten  hours  a  day  and  six  days  a  week  with  a  fairly  steady 
load.  They  are  intended  to  show  the  exj)ensc  of  running  under 
everyday  conditions  on  such  a  plant  as  a  prudent  man  would  install 
and  run  with  ordinary  skill. 

The  cost  of  24-hour  power  for  305  days  a  year  is  about  2.2 
times  the  cost  for  10-hour  power  for  308  days. 

The  cost  of  24r-hour  variable  load  cannot  be  stated  without  know- 
ing all  the  conditions. 

Coal  Consumption  Used  In  Esli7nating  Damages. 

/3.  The  coal  consumption  used  in  eslimating  damages  when  the 
power  diverted  must  be  made  ,i;ood  imdcT  a  varying  load  contingent 
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upon  the  fluctuation  of  the  water  power,  should  be  somewhat  larger 
than  the  coal  consumption  for  a  fairly  steady  load.  I  have  usually 
added  about  20  per  cent,  to  the  coal  consumption  required  for  a 
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steady  load.  The  fluctuation  of  the  water  power  will  usually  not 
be  great  for  a  single  day,  but  the  variation  covers  longer  periods, 
as  weeks  or  mouths. 
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70.  The  proper  method  of  ascertaining  the  damages  to  a  plant 
of  this  sort  is  to  find  the  difference  in  value  before  and  after 
diversion,  and  this  is  obtained  by  finding  the  cost  of  producing 
a  uniform  power  before  and  after  diversion. 

Allowance  for  Permanent  Power  Diverted, 

71.  If  any  power  is  diverted  which  can  be  depended  upon  all  the 
time,  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  this.  If  the  diversion 
is  comparatively  small  the  fixed  charges  should  be  allowed  on 
the  cost  of  a  portion  of  the  large  plant  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  power  diverted.  Thus,  supposing  5  horse-power  is  diverted  in 
the  dry  month,  and  the  cost  of  the  steam  plant  is  $60  per  horse- 
power. 5  X  $60  =  $300.  $300  @  12^  =  $36.  This  capitalized 
^i  5^  =  $720. 

If  this  allowance  is  made  the  owner  may  increase  the  capacity 
of  his  plant  by  5  horse-power  when  he  renews  it,  and  will  have 
T)een  recompensed  for  this  expense. 

If  the  interest  charges  arc  not  included  in  the  fixed  charges, 
l;he  cost  of  plant,  $300,  should  be  added  to  the  capitalized  sum. 

If  the  diversion  is  a  comparatively  largo  amount,  it  may  be 
xiecessary  to  remodel  and  increase  the  existing  steam  plant,  or  to 
put  in  a  new  one.  Allowance  should  be  made  in  the  same  way 
:f  or  this. 

Cost  of  Steam  Power, 

72.  The  cost  of  steam  power  usually  has  an  important  bearing 
^'pon  the  settlement  of  damages.  Tlic'  accompanying  Figs.  5,  (J 
and  7  have  been  prepared,  which  show  the  yc^arly  cost  of  ])ro(lucing 
^^^a.m  power  under  various  conditions  and  cost  of  coal  when  run- 
'^Jrig  ten  hours  a  day  and  six  days  a  week  with  a  fairly  steady 
'^ad.  They  are  intended  to  show  the  expense  of  running  under 
*^^'^*ryday  conditions  on  such  a  plant  as  a  prudent  man  would  install 
^^cl   run  with  ordinary  skill. 

I^he  cost  of  24-hour  power  for  3G5  days  a  year  is  about  2.2 
titles  the  cost  for  10-hour  power  for  308  days. 

The  cost  of  24-hour  variable  load  cannot  be  stated  without  know- 
^^g  all  the  conditions. 

Coal  Consumption  Used  In  Esiimating  Damages, 

•3.   The  coal  consumption  used  !n  eslijnnting  damngcs  when  the 
P^'^ver  diverted  must  be  made  i^ood  under  a  varvincr  load  contingent 
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THE  FORCING  CAPACITY  OF  FIRE  TUBE  BOILERS. 

BY   F.   W.  DEAN,  BOSTON,   MASS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  There  is  a  widespread  impression  among  many  persons  in- 
terested in  boilers  that  the  fir(>  tube  type  of  lx)iler  has  less  capacity 
to  be  worked  above  its  rated  power  than  boilers  of  the  water  tube 
type  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  such  boilers  with  more 
heating  surface  per  horse-power  than  water  tube  boilers  require. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  for  many  years  it  has  been  customary  to 
base  the  horse-power  of  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers  upon  15 
square  feet  of  heating  surface  per  horse-power,  although  at  pres- 
ent some  makers  of  this  boiler  venture  to  base  it  upon  12  square 
feet. 

2.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  rating  of  15  square 
feet  was  in  use  long  before  this  Society  established  the  meaning 
and  measure  of  a  boiler  horse-power,  and  by  persons  who  probably 
knew  very  little  about  boiler  performance  and  the  capacity  of 
heating  surface  to  absorb  heat.  It  probably  had  been  found  at 
some  time,  that,  with  the  prevailing  type  of  engine  in  use  it  was 
always  safe  to  provide  boiler  power  upon  this  basis.  It  had  not 
been  customary  to  make  boiler  tests  at  that  time  as  frequently  as 
now,  and  no  exact  knowledge  of  boiler  performance  existed,  or, 
if  it  did,  it  was  confined  to  comparatively  few  persons. 

3.  The  introduction  of  water  tube  boilers  had  caused  more 
intelligent  study  of  boiler  phenomena,  and  there  are  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  builders  of  this  type  of  boiler  many  of  the  bright- 
est men  and  most  energetic  salesmen. 

4.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show  that  the  prevailing 
opinion  upon  the  relative  forcing  capabilities  of  the  two  types  of 
boiler  is  incorrect,  and  in  support  of  this  claim  I  shall  give  par- 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (Decenaber,  1904)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the 
Transactions. 
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ticulars  of  several  boiler  tests  upon  different  kinds  of  fire  tube 
boilers,  some  made  by  others  and  some  by  myself. 

5.  Before  proceeding  with  the  details,  however,  I  will  briefly 
mention  the  reasons  given  for  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  water 
tube  boiler  in  the  respect  under  consideration.  It  may  also  bo 
well  to  state  what  is  meant  by  ability  to  stand  forcing.  In  a 
general  way  this  ability  is  the  capacity  to  evaporate  much  more 
water  than  the  rated  power  of  the  boiler  would  require.  This 
amount  is  often  20,  50,  or  even  100  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
rated  requirements,  and  depends  upon  the  amount  of  fuel  con- 
sumed in  a  unit  of  time.  This  in  turn  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
draft  in  the  fire  box  and  the  freedom  with  which  air  can  pass 
through  the  grate  or  stoker  and  through  the  fuel  itself. 

6.  An  alleged  reason  for  the  superiority  is  that  the  water  tube 
boiler  contains  less  water  than  the  fire  tube  boiler,  by  wliicli  is 
meant,  I  suppose,  that  it  contains  less  water  in  proportion  to  the 
beating  surface.  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
water  contained  by  a  few  water  tube  boilers,  and  have  computed 
tbat  contained  by  several  fire  tube  boilers,  drawings  of  which  I 
bave.    The  results  are  as  follows: 

Horizontal  Water  Tube  boiler  A 7 .00  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surfjice. 

((  ((  tt  t(  T>  Q     o|         <(  <<  H  ((  It 

«  II  II  it         r^  o    ^>,       <(  ((  (<  (<  n 

II  tt  It  It         T\  o     oy       if  <(  It  (<  it 

Vertical  "         "        **         10.30    "      "       "  "  '* 

Semi-vertical  "         "        "         11.42*'      "       "  •'  " 

OOin.hor.        "         "        "        7.74    "      " 

^ «     II         II         II         (I  'J  <>i     <(      <(       <<  <<  (( 

73 "     **  **         **         <<  7  (u)    <<      <<       "  <<  << 

72 "     '<         «<         *'         "  f\  7Q    "      "       "  "  " 

Manning  vertical      "        "        7.14    "      "       "  total 

Coriia  "  "        "        11.00 
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Some  vertical  boilers  of  my  own  design  contain  more  water 
tban  the  Corlisa. 

7.  An  inspection  of  this  table  as  far  as  it  goes  shows  that  water 
tube  boilers  generally  contain  more  water  than  horizontal  fire  tube 
^^flers.  It  appears  from  this  that  whatever  advantage  accrues 
™m  small  water  contents  lies  with  the  horizontal  return  tubular 
Wep.  The  vertical  water  tube  boiler,  as  w(»ll  as  some  designs  of 
^^  tube  boilers,  contains  more  water  than  horizontal  boilers. 

8.  The  comparison  of  horizontal  boilers  reveals  conditions  that 
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should  not  be  surprising,  for  water  tube  boilers  are  made  up  of 
drums,  headers  and  tubes,  all  of  which  contain  considerable  water, 
while  the  horizontal  return  tubular  boiler  has  most  of  its  water 
space  filled  with  tubes,  especially  when  there  is  no  manhole  in 
the  front  head  below  the  tubes. 

9.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will  show  that  the  quantity 
of  water  contained  by  a  boiler  has  no  effect  upon  forcing  capacity 
after  steam  is  once  up  to  the  working  pressure.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  heat  added  cannot  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
and  can,  therefore,  only  increase  the  quantity  of  steam  formed 
and  increase  the  quantity  and  temperature  of  the  escaping  gases. 
It  therefore  appears  that  both  types  of  boiler  have  equal  merits 
in  this  respect. 

10.  Another  claim  is  that  as  the  flame  enters  among  the  tubes 
of  water  tube  boilers  the  evaporation  is  forced  more  than  if  it 
did  not  reach  them.  As  flame  is  combustion  in  process,  and  is 
likely  to  be  prematurely  terminated  by  contact  with  the  relatively 
cold  surfaces  of  the  tubes,  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  disadvantageous 
to  have  the  flame  pass  among  the  tubes. 

11.  Another  claim  is  that  the  hot  gases  impinge  against  water 
tubes  and  therefore  give  up  more  heat  than  they  would  if  they 
passed  parallel  to  them.  The  fallacy  of  this  argument  is  apparent 
when  it  is  remembered  that  gases  give  up  heat  because  their  tem- 
perature is  higher  than  that  of  the  heat  receiving  medium,  and 
not  because  they  are  thrown  against  this  medium.  Moreover, 
some  kinds  of  water  tube  boiler  compel  the  gases  to  move  parallel 
to  the  tubes,  and  this  feature  is  held  to  be  highly  advantageous 
by  interested  persons.  Incidentally  it  will  be  found  disadvan- 
tageous to  project  boiler  gases  against  the  outsides  of  tubes,  for 
examination  shows  that  it  causes  wedge  shaped  accumulations  of 
soot  at  the  very  part  of  the  tubes  where  the  greatest  reception 
of  heat  was  expected,  thus  rendering  this  part  the  least  effective 
of  any. 

12.  I  believe  it  is  also  claimed  that  there  is  less  reduction  of 
draft  between  the  smoke  flue  and  the  fire  box  in  water  tube  than 
in  fire  tube  boilers  on  account  of  larger  spaces  between  the  tubes 
of  the  former  than  through  the  tubes  of  the  latter.  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not  I  cannot  say  in  general,  but  in  cases  where  I 
have  determined  it  the  results  are  inconsistent  and  contradictory. 
I  have  found,  however,  that  the  vertical  fire  tube  boiler  requires 
the  least  draft  for  burning  coal  at  a  given  rate.     This,  I  think, 
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is  due  to  the  path  of  the  air  being  at  right  angles  to  the  fuel  and 
therefore  shorter  and  less  impeded  by  the  fuel  than  with  hori- 
zontal boilers^  in  which  the  path  of  the  air  is  diagonally  through 
the  fire.  In  this  connection,  observe  the  slight  draft  found  in 
some  cases  farther  on. 

Horizontal  Betum  Tubular  Boilers  at  the  Atlantic  MUlSj  Law- 

rence^  Mass, 

Referring  to  the  results  of  trials,  there  were  in  1894,  at  the 
Atlantic  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  several  horizontal  return  tubular 
boilers  24  years  old  containing  their  original  tubes,  and  which 
had  never  been  cleaned  on  their  water  sides.  The  following  are 
the  general  dimensions  of  each  boiler: 

Diameter  of  shell 60      in. 

Diameter  of  tubes 3J      " 

Length  of  tubes 20      ft. 

Number  of  tubes 55 

Heating  surface,  fire  sides 1,112       sq.  ft. 

Gnitearea,lstte8t,21.778q.ft 2d  test,      21.51     " 

I  tested  one  of  these  boilers  on  November  22,  and  again  on 
December  18,  1894,  with  the  following  general  results: 

Ist  Test.  2nd  Teit. 

Duration 10  hours.  10. 18  hours. 

Kind  of  coal * Georges  Creek  Cumberland. 

Gabrific  \alue  of  coal  by  analysis 13,916  B.  t.  u.  14,360  B.  t.  u. 

Steam  pressure,  average 84.03  1b.  84.7    lb. 

Forceof  draft  in  smoke  box 0.21  in.  0.25  in. 

Temperature  of  feed  water 67  degrees  55  degrees 

"           "  escaping  gases 373  degrees  389  degrees 

Dry  coal  consumed  including  wood  equivalent  .  4,576          lb.  4,746         lb. 

Total  water  evaporated  from  and  at  21 2  degrees47,863          "  50,841          " 
Water  evaporated  per  pound  of  dry  coal  from 

and  at  212  degrees 10.46     "  10.71 

"^ter  evaporated  per  pound  of  combustible 

from  and  at  212  degrees 11.18    "  11.57    " 

Commercial  horse-power 138.7  144.8 

Horae-power  per  square  foot  of  grate 6.37  6.73 

Heating  surface  per  horse-power 8.00  sq.  ft.  7.70  sq.  ft 

^  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface 

perhour 21.4     lb.  21.7    lb. 

^  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  heating  sur- 

faccperhour 0.41    "  0.42   " 

"'^ter  evaporated  per  square  foot  of  heating 

surface  per  hour,  from  and  at  21 2  degrees. .          4.30    "  4.49    " 
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It  will  be  observed  from  these  results  tliat  a  horse-power  was 
obtained  from  8  and  7.7  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  that  6.37 
and  6.7«3  horse-power  were  obtained  from  each  square  foot  of 
grate,  that  0.41  pounds  and  0.42  pounds  of  coal  were  consumed 
per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  and  that  these  results 
were  obtained  with  not  over  ^  inch  of  draft.  These  results  arc 
quite  remarkable,  especially  as  the  economy  was  not  very  inferior, 
and  especially  considering  the  age  of  the  boiler. 

Horizontal  Return   Tubular  Boilers  at  S.  D.  Warren  c6  (7am- 

panifs  Paper  Mill, 

At  the  paper  mill  of  S.  D.  Warren  &  Company,  Cumberland 
Mills,  Maine,  there  are  sL\  00-inch  horizontal  return  tubular  boil- 
ers, each  containing  4,027  square  feet  of  heating  surface.  When 
the  first  four  were  put  in  two  of  them  were  equipped  with  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  chain  grates  and  two  with  second-hand  shaking  grates 
for  temporary  use. 

The  general  dimensions  arc  as  follows : 

Diameter  of  shell 90  in. 

Diameter  of  tubes 3  " 

Length  of  tubes 20  ft. 

Number  of  tubes 258 

Heating  surface,  fire  hides 4,027         sq.  ft. 

Grate  area  with  chain  grate  stoker 61 .87      " 

"         "        "  hand  fired  grate 48.75      " 

I  tested  one  of  the  hand  fired  boilers  on  April  4,  and  one  with 
the  stoker  on  April  5,  1900,  with  the  following  general  results: 

Hand.  Stoker. 

Duration 9.5  hours.  8.75  hours. 

Kind  of  coal Georges  Creek  Cumberland. 

Calorific  value  of  coal  1  y  :;nalysis 13,961  B.  t.  u. 

Average  steam  pressure 92 . 1     lb.  94         lb. 

Force  of  draft  in  smoke  box 0.90  in.  0.91  in. 

Temperature  of  feed  water 85.5  degrees  85.5  degrees 

"  **  escaping  ga.*^s Tym  degrees  645  degrees 

Dry  coal  consumed 19,522         lb.  20,351  lb. 

Per  cent,  of  refuse  in  ash  pit 8 .  27%  8 .  72% 

Total  water  evaporated  from  and  at  212  de- 
grees   206,437         lb.        223,983         lb. 

Water  evaporated  jx?r  pound  of  dry  coal  from 

and  at  212  degrees 10.75    '*  11.06     " 
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Hand.  Stoker. 
Water  evaporated  per  pound  of  combustible 

from  and  at  212  degrees 11.53  lb.  12.06  lb. 

Commercial  horse-power 630        h.  p.  742        h.  p. 

Horse-power  per  square  foot  of  grate 12 .  92    "  12 .  00     " 

Heating  surface  per  horse-power 6.39  sq.  ft.  5.43sq.  ft. 

Dry  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 

hour 42.2     lb.  37.6     lb. 

Dry  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  heating 

surface  per  hour 0.51     "  0.58     " 

Water  evaporate  per  square  foot  of  heating 

surface  per  hour  from  and  at  212  degrees.  5.39     "  6.35    " 

The  rate  of  combustion,  the  temperature  of  the  escaping  gases, 
the  small  heating  surface  per  horse-power,  the  amount  of  coal 
burned  and  the  horse-power  developed  per  square  foot  of  grate, 
and  the  amount  of  coal  burned  and  water  evaporated  per  square 
foot  of  heating  surface  are  truly  remarkable  and  are  seldom 
equalled.  They  show  that  this  type  of  boiler  is  as  well  suited  to 
forcing  as  any,  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  water  used 
was  determined  for  each  hour,  and  during  one  hour  the  horse- 
power of  one  boiler  was  794,  and  with  the  other  793,  or  about 
five  square  feet  of  heating  surface  per  horse-power.  It  should 
be  noticed  also  that  the  temperatures  of  the  escaping  gases  are 
remarkably  low  considering  the  quantity  of  coal  burned  per  square 
foot  of  heating  surface.  The  maximum  flue  temperature  was  on 
tbe  hand  fired  test  630  degrees  and  on  the  stoker  test  700  degrees. 

Manning  Yertical  Boiler  at  the  Bristol  Manufacturing 

Covipany^a, 

On  March  1,  1804,  Professor  J.  E.  Donton  testo<l  a  Manning 
vertical  fire  tube  boiler  at  the  mill  of  the  Bristol  Manufacturing 
Company,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  The  dimensions  and  general  re- 
results  follow: 

^^eterof  shell 60  in. 

I^eterof  fire  box 6  ft. 

Height  of  firebox 42  in. 

Number  of  tubes 180 

^^eterof  tubes 2i  in. 

^ngthof  tubes 15  ft. 

Gratc8iirfac6 28.7  sq.  ft. 

^'atcr  heating  surface 1,383 

Superheating  surface 471  " 

Qfttes fixed  hand  fired. 
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General  Re^tUU  of  Test. 

Duration 9 .91  hours. 

Kind  of  coal Pocahontas. 

Calorific  value  of  coal  by  calorimeter 14,675  B.  t.  u. 

Average  steam  pressure 122.2     lb. 

Teiuijerature  of  feed  water 38 . 1  degrees 

"  "   escaping  gases 531 .4  degrees 

Dry  coal  consumed 6,460         lb. 

Per  cent,  of  refuse  in  ash  pit 9 .  63% 

Water  evaporated  per  liour  from  and  at  212  degrees 6,679  lb. 

*'  "  per  pound  of  dr>'  coal  from  and  at  212  degrees        10 .  03    *' 

*'  "  "       "       "  combustible  from  and  at  212 

degrees 12.00    " 

Commercial  horse-power 194  h.  p. 

Horse-power  per  scjuare  foot  of  grate 6 .  62       " 

Water  lieating  surface  j)er  horsc-f)Ower 7 .  13  sq.  ft. 

Dry  coal  burned  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour 23  lb. 

"       "         "  "       *'     "  water  heating  surface  per  hour  . .  0.47     " 

Water  evaporated  per  square  foot  of  water  heating  surface  per 

hour  from  and  at  212  degrees 4 .83 


tt 


This  is  not  extreme  forcing,  but  the  results  are  quite  surpris- 
ing. For  instance,  the  submerged  length  of  the  tubes  was  about 
11  feet,  and  the  evaporation  was  at  the  high  rate  of  4.83  pounds 
of  water  from  and  at  212  degrees,  per  square  foot  of  water  heat- 
ing surface.  The  evaporation  per  pound  of  combustible  was  at 
the  unusual  rate  of  12  pounds  from  and  at  212  degrees.  This 
shows  that  vertical  tubes  are  efficient  absorbers  of  heat. 


Manning  Boilers  at  the  Bnryess  Sulphite  Fihre  Company's, 

Two  remarkable  tests  of  Manning  boilers  which  were  equipped 
with  Ilonev  stokers  were  made  at  the  mill  of  the  Burgess  Sul- 
phite Fibre  Co.,  Berlin,  N.  H.,  and  of  these  one  in  which  a  draft 
of  1.28  inches  of  water  was  used  is  unique.  The  general  par- 
ticulars are  given  bolow: 

Diameter  of  tubes 2J  in. 

N  unibcr  of  tubes 384 

Length  of  tubes 15  ft. 

Water  heating  surface 2,498  sq.  ft. 

Superlieating  surface 895 

Inclined  grate  area  of  Roney  stoker 52 
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Results  of  Tests. 

Date.                                             April  15, 1898.  April  26,  1808. 

Duration 24  hours.  24  hours. 

Kind  of  coal George's  Creek  Cumberland. 

Average  steam  pressure, 107.9    lb.  107 .6    lb. 

Force  of  draft  in  flue 0.50  in.  1.28  in. 

Temperature  of  feed  water 39.0  degrees  39.6  degrees 

"           "  escaping  gases 742      degrees  695  degrees 

Percent,  of  CO,  in  gases 11 .0%  8.3^ 

Dry  coal  consumed 25,972         lb.  47,866         lb. 

"      "          "      per  hour 1,082          "  1,994 

Percent,  of  refuse  in  ash  pit 9.7%  7.2% 

Water  evaporated  per  hour  from  and  at  21 2 

degrees 11,700          lb.  19,386          lb. 

Water  evaporated  per  pound  of  dry  coal  from 

and  at  212  degrees 10.81     "  9.72    " 

Water  evaporated  per  pound  of  combustible 

from  and  at  212  degrees 11.98    "  10.48     " 

Rating  of  boiler 250        h.  p.  250       h.  p. 

Commercial  horse-power 339          "  562        '* 

Percent,  overrating 36%  125% 

Horse-power  per  square  foot  of  grate 6 .  25  h.  p.  10 .  81  h.  p. 

Water  heating  surface  per  horse-power 7.37  sq.  ft.  4.44  sq.  ft. 

Dry  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 

hour 20.81     lb.  as.34    lb. 

Dry  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  water  heat- 
ing surface  per  hour 0.43     "  0.78     " 

W^ater  evaporated  per  square  foot  of  water 
heating  surface  per  hour  from  and  at  21 2 

degrees 4.68    "  7.76    " 


The  results  of  the  test  of  April  15  are  about  the  same  as  for 
the  test  at  the  Bristol  Manufacturing  Company's,  but  that  on 
April  26  is  phenomenal.  The  economy  is  not  good,  but  this  is 
evidently  due  to  the  firing,  as  the  CO^  in  the  flue  gases  was  low. 
"hether  the  firing  could  have  been  bettor,  or  whether  the  poor 
comhustion  was  due  to  inexperience  when  forcing,  I  do  not  know. 
The  result  4.44  square  feet  of  water  heating  surface  per  horse- 
power is  extremely  small,  and  the  coal  consumption  per  square 
foot  of  grate,  the  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface, 
*nd  the  water  evaporated  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  are 
^markably  large.  The  percentage  of  power  above  the  rating  is 
DO  less  noticeable.  The  temperature  of  the  gases  is  low  consider- 
ing the  coal  consumed,  although  it  would  no  doubt  have  been 
%her  if  the  combustion  had  been  better. 
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The  Manning  boiler  has  a  very  small  water  surface,  and  the 
ebullition  during  this  test  must  have  been  tremendous.  Never- 
theless the  steam  left  the  boiler  superheated  60  degrees,  that  is  to 
say,  if  moisture  was  in  the  steam  as  it  es(»,aped  from  the  water 
surface,  it  was,  by  contact  with  the  tubes,  evaporated  and  super- 
heated. 

Corliss   Vertical  Boiler  at  the  Narra^ansett  MilU, 

On  November  16  and  17,  1894,  I  made  tests  of  Corliss  vertical 
boilers  at  the  Narragansett  Mills,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  with  the  re- 
sults given  below: 

General  Dimensions. 

Diameter  of  shell 84     in. 

Diameter  of  fire  box 781      " 

Height  of  fire  box 5     ft. 

Number  of  tubes 268 

Diameter  of  tubes 2  J     in. 

Length  of  tubes 13     ft. 

Grate  surface 33 . 4  sq.  ft. 

Water  heating  surface 1 ,492         " 

Superheating  surface 544         " 

Grates fixed  and  hand  fired. 


Restdts  of  the  I'esfs. 

Date.                                              N'ovcmbtrlC.  November  17. 

Duration 10.87  hours.  6.06  hours. 

Kind  of  coal Pocahontas 

Calorific  value  of  coal  by  analysis 1 5,036  li.  t.  u. 

Average  steam  pressure 115 .  93  lb.  1 1 4 .  55  lb. 

Force  of  draft  in  smoke  box 0.16  in.  0 .  19  in. 

Temperature  of  feed  water 106      degrees  103      degrees 

"            *' escaping  gases 501         "  555         " 

Superheat 39         *'  54 

Dry  coal  consumed 7,253         lb.  4,241         lb. 

Per  cent,  of  refuse  in  ash  pit 5.89%  7.45% 

Water  evaporated  per  hour  from  and  at  212 

degrees 7,073          lb.  7,370          lb. 

Water  evaporated  per  pound  of  dry  coal  from 

and  at  212  degrees 10.60     **  10.43     " 

Water  evaporated  per  pound  of  combustible 

from  and  at  21 2  degrees 11.27     '*  11.27     " 

Commercial  horse-power  rated 160         h.  p.  160         h.  i  . 

"                     "         on  test 205            "  214            " 

Excess  of  horse-power  above  rating 28%  34% 

Horse-power  per  square  foot  of  grate 6 .  14  h.  p.  6 .  41  h.  p. 
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Results  of  Tests. 

Date.                                             April  15, 1898.  April  26,  1808. 

Dura  t,ion 24  hours.  24  hours. 

Kind  of  coal George's  Creek  Cumberland. 

Averzi^ steam  pressure, 107.9    lb.  107 .6    lb. 

Forci^  of  draft  in  flue 0.50  in.  1.28  in. 

Temperature  of  feed  water 39.0  degrees  39.6  degrees 

**           "  escaping  gases 742      degrees  695  degrees 

Percent,  of  COjUi  gases 11 .0%  8.3^ 

I>ry  coal  consumed 25,972         lb.  47,866         lb. 

"     perhour 1,082          "  1,994 

Per  cent,  of  refuse  in  ash  pit 9.7%  7.2% 

"Water  evaporated  per  hour  from  and  at  212 

degrees 11,700          lb.  19,386          lb. 

"Water  evaporated  per  pound  of  dry  coal  from 

and  at  212  degrees 10.81     "  9.72    " 

"Water  evaporated  per  pound  of  combustible 

from  and  at  21 2  degrees 11.98    "  10.48    " 

luting  of  boiler 250        h.  p.  250       h.  p. 

Commercial  horse-power 339          "  562        " 

^«r  cent,  over  rating 36%  125% 

"<>i"8e-power  per  square  foot  of  grate 6 .  25  h.  p.  10 .  81  h.  p. 

vv^ter  heating  surface  per  horse-power 7.37  sq.  ft.  4.44  sq.  ft. 

-^O^  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 

hour 20.81    lb.  as.34    lb. 

"^^^  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  water  heat- 
ing surface  per  hour 0.43    "  0.78     " 

^  ^ter  evaporated  per  square  foot  of  water 
heating  surface  per  hour  from  and  at  21 2 

deg;rees 4.68     "  7.76     " 


The  results  of  the  test  of  April  15  are  about  the  same  as  for 
tlic  test  at  the  Bristol  Manufacturing  Company's,  but  that  on 
April  26  is  phenomenal.     The  economy  is  not  good,  but  this  is 
evidently  due  to  the  firing,  as  the  CO^  in  the  flue  gases  was  low. 
Whether  the  firing  could  have  been  better,  or  whether  the  poor 
combustion  was  due  to  inexperience  when  forcing,  I  do  not  know. 
The  result  4.44  square  feet  of  water  heating  surface  per  horse- 
power is  extremely  small,  and  the  coal  consumption  per  square 
loot  of  grate,  the  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface, 
^^i  the  water  evaporated  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  are 
^^arkably  large.     The  percentage  of  power  above  the  rating  is 
^^  less  noticeable.    The  temperature  of  the  gases  is  low  consider- 
ing the  coal  consumed,  although  it  would  no  doubt  have  been 
l^Jgher  if  the  combustion  had  been  better. 
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This  is  an  instance  of  a  high  rate  of  combustion,  and  fairly 
high  rate  of  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface. 
These  boilers  were  designed  vnth  a  large  heating  surface  in  pro- 
portion to  the  grate  surface  (88  to  1),  and  the  rate  of  evaporation 
was  correspondingly  low. 

Bailers  of  Locomotives. 

To  pursue  this  subject  a  little  farther,  the  greatest  forcing  in 
boiler  performance  is  being  performed  constantly  by  the  fire  tube 
boilers  of  locomotives.  It  is  common  enough  for  a  horse-power 
to  be  obtained  from  two  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  or  even 
less,  and  the  horse-power  per  square  foot  of  grate  may  vary  from 
20  to  40.  In  comparison  with  such  performances,  others  are  in- 
significant. 

Conclusion. 

In  the  data  here  presented,  there  are,  I  believe,  ample  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  fire  tube  type  of  boiler  is  fully  equal  to  any 
demand  that  may  be  made  upon  it,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
evidence  that  the  water  tube  type  of  boiler  can  surpass  it  in  the 
reeipect  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Wtu.  Kent. — The  widespread  impression  which  Mr.  Dean 
says  exists  to  the  effect  that  tlie  fire  tube  type  of  boiler  has  less 
capacity  to  be  worked  above  its  rated  i)ower  than  boilers  of  the 
water  tube  type  is  one  that  does  not  exist  among  persons  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  both  types  as  they  are  built  to-day. 
Perhaps  twerity-fiv(»  years  or  more  ago  that  impression  was  justi- 
fied when  fire  tul>e  boilers  were  built  with  tubes  of  small  diameter 
crowded  closely  t(»g(»ther  and  gas  passages  were  so  badly  designed 
that  they  facilitated  tlu^  passage  of  gas  through  some  of  the  tubes 
to  the  negl(*ct  of  others,  and  when  some  water  tube  boilers,  now 
no  longer  in  the  market,  were  built  with  large  grate  surface  and 
small  heating  surface.  The*  impression  gained  from  the  com- 
parison of  such  boilers  found  its  way  into  print  and  may  have 
l>een  perpetuated  in  print  ever  since,  but  it  is  no  longer  true  and 
it  is  not  the  "  prevailing  opinion  "  among  those  who  have  given 
some  attention  to  the  subject. 
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Mr.  Dean  gives  the  results  of  tests  showing  ratios  of  evapora- 
tion ranging  from  4.30  to  7.76  pounds  of  water  from  and  at  212 
degrees  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface.  These  fig- 
ures are  by  no  means  extraordinary.  I  have  obtained  as  high  as 
7.94  pounds  with  the  old-fashioned  two  flue  boiler;  G^  pounds 
with  the  old  style  water  tube  boiler  at  a  ratio  of  lieating  to  grate 
surface  of  22  to  1  and  discharge  of  gases  into  the  chimney  at 
al>out  900  degrees  F. 

The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler  showed  as  high  as  13.67  in  a 
test  made  by  the  Navy  Department  Board  of  one  of  the  boilers 
built  for  the  Ignited  States  Cruiser  "  Cincinnati,"  as  shown  in 
my  book  on  "  Steam  Boiler  Economy/'  page  400.  The  Naval 
Board  that  tested  the  Hohenstein  Marine  Boiler  obtained  with 
Pocahontas  coal  an  evaporation  as  high  as  14.15  pounds  from  and 
at  212  degrees  per  hour  ])er  square  foot  of  heating  surface  and 
with  oil  fuel  they  obtained  as  high  as  16.7  pounds,  which  I  think 
is  the  highest  figure  on  record. 

In  fact  almost  anv  Ixjiler  can  be  driven  at  tlirce  times  its  nor- 
mal  rating  or  three  times  as  hard  as  it  should  be  driven  in  order 
to  obtain  its  maximum  economy,  provided  the  facilities  exist  for 
burning  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coal  under  it. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  boiler  can  be  forced  depend,  not 
on  the  boiler  itself,  but  on  something  a])art  from  the  boiler — 
considering  the  boiler  to  be  an  apparatus  for  absorbing  heat  and 
not  for  generating  it.  These  conditions  are:  quality  of  coal, 
kind  of  grate,  area  of  grate  surface  and  volume  of  air  supply. 
Oiven  a  free  burning  coal,  shaking  grates,  \aTge  grate  surface  in 
pro|)ortion  to  the  heating  surface  and  forced  draft  and  almost 
any  boiler  can  be  driven  at  such  a  rate  as  to  cause  the  gases  of 
combustion  to  leave  the  boiler  at  a  thousand  degrees  or  uj)wards 
and  thus  show  high  capacity  at  the  expense  of  economy. 

Prof.  R,  C,  Carpenter. — The  paper  by  Mr.  Dean  is  one  of 
no  little  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  collates  a  number  of  tests 
which  are  individuallv  and  collectivelv  valuable.  Mr.  Dean 
states  that  there  is  a  wi(lesi)read  impression  among  many  persons 
that  the  fire-tul>c  type  of  boiler  has  less  capjicity  to  be  worked 
.above  its  ratetl  i>ower  than  boilers  of  the  water-tube  type,  and  his 
tests  are  intended  to  show  that  such  an  imj^ression  is  erroneous. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  such  an  impression  exists  it  is 
erroneous,  but  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  thrown  in  con- 
tact with  a  large  number  of  persons  interested  in  boilers,  and  I 
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have  never  found  that  such  an  impression  was  in  existence.  I  do 
not  wish  to  detract  from  the  value  of  the  paj^er  by  Mr.  Dean,  and 
I  am  very  willing  to  admit  that  he  has  pounded  his  straw  man 
very  hard ;  but  I  really  believe  that  the  object  of  his  paper  should 
be  changed,  since,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  general  im- 
pression held  by  interested  people  is  that  the  fire-tube  boilers  are 
capable  of  being  forced  more  than  the  water-tube. 

Prof,  E,  A,  Hitchcock. — In  our  locomotive  testing  it  has  always 
been  a  surprise  to  me  that  such  high  capacity,  as  well  as  good 
economy,  was  obtained  from  the  locomotive  boiler.  For  example, 
take  these  figures : 

Consolidation  Freight. 

Heating  surface 1880  1880  1880  1880 

H.  P.  per  aq.  ft.  heating  surface 3.  3.1  3.3  2.9 

Efficiency 59.4  63.6  59.6  65.5 

Passenger. 

Heating  surface 1946  1946  1974  1974 

H.  P.  per  sq.  ft.  heating  surface 4.3  3.6  4.  8.9 

Efficiency 57.2  59  8  63.4  58.2 

I  have  heard  stated  that  the  principal  reason  for  the  high 
steaming  capacity  of  the  locomotive  was  due  to  the  fact  of  its  con- 
stant vibration,  and  that  the  same  boiler  used  stationarv  under 
the  same  conditions  as  to  draft,  coal,  etc.,  would  not  give  the 
same  results.  Does  anv  member  of  the  Societv  know  this  to  be 
a  fact? 

On  page  100,  under"  Results  of  the  Tests  "  of  a  Corliss  vertical 
boiler,  Mr.  Dean  gives  the  calorific  value  of  Pocahontas  coal  as 
13,952  British  thermal  units.  Ts  not  that  an  error?  Many 
Mahler  calorimeter  determinations  by  Professor  Lord  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  show  that  coal  to  give  about  15,000  British 
thermal  units. 

Mr.  A.  IL  Eldredge. — The  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Dean  is 
one  of  interest  and  of  great  importance  to  the  engineering  pro- 
fession of  the  day. 

In  detennining  the  kind  of  boiler  to  be  used  there  are  many 
questions  to  be  considered,  among  which  are  the  following: 

1.  The  pressure  to  be  carried. 

2.  The  size  of  boiler  and  thickness  of  shell. 

3.  The  probable  time  before  the  reduction  of  pressure  by  the 
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insurance  companies  will  put  the  boiler  oiit  of  commission,  or  at 
least,  out  of  range  of  economical  usefulness. 

4.  The  forcing  capacity  of  the  boiler. 

5.  The  comparative  safety  of  the  different  types  of  boilers. 

6.  Reliability  for  continuous  hard  service. 

7.  Size  of  the  plant. 

These  are  all  questions  that  the  engineer  dealing  with  plants 
from  500  to  5,000  horse-power  or  over  must  meet.  Where  should 
the  fire  tube  boiler  stop  and  the  water  tube  begin? 

In  dealing  with  some  of  the  largest  fire  tube  boiler  companies 
during  the  past  year  they  have  quoted  prices  based  on  14  square 
feet  of  heating  surface,  and  when  in  competition  with  the  water 
tube  builders  they  are  willing  to  quote  on  12  square  feet.  The 
writer  has  been  unable  to  get  the  fire  tube  builders  to  guarantee 
either  evaporation  or  repairs,  but  has  found  the  water  tube 
builders  willing  to  do  either. 

Referring  to  the  24  year  old  boiler  of  the  Atlantic  Mills,  the 
writer  would  ask  if  this  boiler  was  used  24  hours  a  day  under  the 
conditions  stated.  The  burning  of  21.4  pounds  of  coal  per  square 
foot  of  grate  with  0.21-inch  draft  Avas  an  excellent  performance. 
During  the  past  summer  the  writer  had  one  plant  of  11  fire  tube 
boilers  averaging  150  horse-power  each,  and  with  0.295-inch  draft 
it  was  impossible  to  burn  over  0^  ])ounds  of  New  River  coal  per 
square  foot  of  grate  as  the  average  for  24  hours,  the  boilers  being 
pushed  for  the  24  hours. 

Forcing  Cajyacity  of  Wahir  Tuhe  Boilers. 

In  1901,  on  a  plant  of  nearly  3,000  horse-power  of  water  tube 
boiler,  the  writer  had  75  tests  made  to  determine  the  comparative 
values  of  different  western  fuels.  One  boiler  was  fitted  up  with 
scales,  tanks,  pump,  etc.,  for  the  work,  and  was  handled  exactly 
as  the  rest  of  the  battery.  In  only  three  tests,  with  the  poorest 
coals,  did  the  l)oiler  simply  reach  rated  horse-power,  while  in 
most  tests  it  ran  from  25  to  00  per  cent,  over  capacity,  and  in  a 
few  cases  ran  over  85  ]>er  cent,  above  rating.  These  boilers  are 
now  eight  years  old  and  have  been  ])ushed  this  way  day  and 
night  with  poor  feed  water,  and  are  still  carrying  15o  pounds 
pressure,  with  every  indication  that  they  Avill  continue  to  do  so. 

Is  there  not  a  best  place  for  each  type  of  boiler  ? 

Mr.  A,  BemenL — The  author    performs  a  useful    service  in 
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directing  attention  to  the  injustice  done  the  horizontal  return 
tubular  boiler  by  present  methods  of  rating  its  capacity.  Thi:? 
style  of  boiler  is  largely  made  in  local  shops  and  not  by  enter- 
prising manufacturing  companies.  For  this  reason  few  people 
have  presented  arguments  in  its  favor,  or  taken  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  its  value,  therefore,  its  more  enterprising  rival,  the 
water  tube  boiler,  has  gone  ahead  of  it,  and  secured  a  commer- 
cial advantage. 

The  capacity  produced  by  a  boiler  is  dependent  on  two  things : 
1.  Quantity  and  disposition  of  heating  surface.  2.  Amount  of 
heat  supplied  to  it.  The  latter  has  much  more  influence  than  the 
former,  because  if  a  boiler  is  supplied  with  a  large  quantity  of 
heat,  it  will  produce  a  large  capacity.  Decreasing  efficiency,  of 
course,  reduces  the  capacity,  but  at  a  very  much  lower  rate  than 
the  increase  due  to  increasing  quantity  of  heat  supplied,  there- 
fore large  capacity  is  more  dependent  on  the  fire  than  on  the 
boiler. 

A  number  of  years  since  on  the  Northern  Railway  of  France, 
they  divided  a  locomotive  boiler  into  different  portions,  so  that 
the  evaporation  taking  place  in  each  could  be  measured.  One  of 
these  divisions  was  the  firebox  only,  from  which  the  evaporation 
was  stated  to  be  as  high  as  35  pounds  per  square  foot  of  heating 
surface.  It  is  probable  that  the  forcing  capacity  of  many  boilers, 
including  both  fire  and  water  tube  types,  is  very  often  under- 
estimated. 

The  limits  of  forcing  are  reached  when  the  metal  can  no  longer 
transmit  the  heat  without  damage,  and  when  the  boiler  begins  to 
disc^hargc  water  with  the  steam;  but  as  the  ability  of  the  metal 
to  withstand  heat  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  water  in  con- 
tact with  it,  it  follows  that  the  limit  is  governed  by  circulation 
and  the  ability  of  the  boiler  to  make  dry  steam.  In  a  number 
of  cases  I  have  found  that  this  latter  feature  limited  the  horse 
power  to  a  much  lower  quantity  than  would  have  been  the  case 
if  the  dry  steaming  capacity  of  the  boilers  had  been  in  propor- 
tion to  their  circulating  capacity. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  author's  figures  indicate  the  limits  of 
forcing  capacity  of  fire  tube  boilers,  and  assuming  circulating 
and  dry  steaming  capacity  the  same  for  water  tube  as  for  fire 
tube  boilers,  I  think  each  possesses  the  same  capacity  for  output, 
but  efficiency  as  well  as  capacity  is  of  importance  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  efficiency  of  the  average  return  tubular  as  now 
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inade^  is  higher  than  the  majority  of  water  tube  boilers  now  in 
service,  but  not  higher  than  that  of  the  best  water  tube  boilers, 
and  in  an  endeavor  to  illustrate  this  feature,  the  figures  in  the 
following  table  are  oflFered : 


Square  fe«t  of  beftting  ear-  { 
TMe  per  horaerpower ) 

Tempentarc  of  escaping  i 
gsKs  aboTe  Pteam  tern-  v 
peratare ) 

c6, 


Retnro 

Tnbnlar. 

8.  D.  Warren. 

B.  &W. 

12  tubed 
hiRh. 

Heine. 
A 

Heine. 
A 

Heine. 
B 

5.43 

5.M 

5.68 

8.5 

8.3 

311 

261 

476 

278 

92 

14.85 

11.1 

11.5 

10.7 

10.8 

Atlantic 

Mills. 
l8t  Teat. 


8.0 

46 
Not  given. 


The  boilers  designated  as  A.  &  B.  are  those  referred  to  in  a 
paper  presented  by  me  on  the  present  occasion,  boiler  B  having 
had  the  original  travel  of  the  gases  changed,^  so  that  they  flowed 
in  contact  with  a  much  greater  ])ortion  of  the  tube  surface  than 
formerly.  From  the  above  comparison,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Warren  boiler  is  not  as  efficient  as  the  Heine  B  and  not  much 
different  from  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  but  much  better  than  the 
Heine  A.  The  Atlantic  Mills  boiler,  however,  shows  an  efficiency 
at  least  as  high  as  the  Improved  Heine  B,  if  it  can  be  assumed 
that  the  temperature  of  escaping  gases  as  given  is  correct.  Re- 
garding this  there  is  some  doubt  in  my  mind,  because  it  may  be 
that  the  location  of  the  measuring  instrument  was  not  such  as  to 
show  the  average  temperature  of  the  flowing  gases,  but  if  the 
figure  as  given  may  be  accepted,  it  appears  that  its  temperature 
of  escaping  gases  is  considerably  lower  than  with  the  Heine  B, 
and  its  capacity  is  also  larger;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  prol> 
able  that  the  condition  of  combustion  was  better,  which  would 
have  an  important  effect.  It  may  l)e  that  this  Atlantic  Hills 
hoiler,  owing  to  its  proportions,  had  more  of  its  surface  acted  on 
by  the  hot  gases  than  with  the  Warren  boiler,  and  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  gases  flow  equally  in  contact  with  the  tube  surface  of  all 
fire  tube  boilers,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  do  not, 
in  view  of  their  failure  to  do  so  to  a  serious  extent  wdth  manv 
water  tube  boilers. 

The  foregoing  remarks  refer  to  the  return  tubular  boiler  as 
usually  set,  having  the  fire  underneath,  but  if  set  with  one  end 
to  the  furnace,  so  that  the  heat  does  not  act  on  the  shell,  but  only 
on  one  end,  and  the  tube  surface,  its  capacity  will  be  limited  by 
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the  durability  of  the  joint  of  the  tube  ends  with  the  head,  on 
account  of  the  effect  of  high  temperature  on  these  joints,  causing 
leakage.  Similar  limit  to  capacity  occurs  with  water  tube  boilers 
having  the  lower  row  of  tubes  exposed  for  their  full  length  to  the 
heat  of  the  furnace,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the  tube  sur- 
face above  the  bottom  row  is  removed  from  the  direct  effect  of  the 
fire  by  tiling. 

As  far  as  circulation,  or,  in  other  words,  water  supply  to  the 
heating  surface  and  durability  of  the  heating  surface  is  concerned, 
it  is  ])robable  that  the  return  tubular  boiler  has  a  greater  forcing 
capacity  than  have  the  majority  of  water  tube  boilers,  but  not 
greater  than  possible  with  a  well  designed  one. 

Mr,  JaniPS  II.  Ahercrombie, — Par.  5.  Definition  of  Forcing 
Capacity. 

I  fear  comparisons  made  on  the  basis  of  the  definition  given 
may  be  misleading  because  there  is  no  universally  accepted  rule 
for  measurement  of  heating  surface,  or  for  rating  any  given  tyi>e 
of  boiler;  and  the  practice  of  makers  in  these  matters  no  doubt 
varies  according  to  individAial  views.  Some  of  the  vagueness 
which  necessarily  surrounds  any  such  comparison  might  be  re- 
moved, I  think,  if  statements  of  rating  were  required  to  include 
statements  of  the  assumed  rate  of  evaporation  per  square  foot  of 
heating  surface,  of  the  method  of  measurement  (whether  fire 
surfaces  or  water  surfaces)  and  also  of  the  capacity  per  unit  area 
of  floor  space. 

I  believe  Mr.  Dean  is  conservative  in  his  contention  that  the 
horizontal  tubular  boiler  is  at  least  equal  to  the  water  tube  in  its 
capacity  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  and  nothing  would 
please  me  better  than  to  have  him  show  a  similar  ecpiality,  or  a 
superiority,  in  capacity  referred  to  floor  space  occupied. 

I  have  not  studied  this  aspect  of  the  matter  closely  enough  to 
justify  positive  general  statements,  and  not  at  all  in  connection 
with  boilers  90  inches  in  diameter;  but  a  comparison  of  several 
types  of  water  tube  boilers  with  08-incli  horizontal  return  tubular 
boilers  for  conditions  requiring  economy  of  floor  space  did  not 
deter  me  from  selecting  the  latter  for  new  installations. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  spaces  required 
between  the  settings  of  water  tul>e  boilers  for  cleaning  purposes 
operate  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  these  boilers  per  unit  area  of 
floor  space. 

Pars.  6  to  0.  In  making  comparisons  of  various  boilers  a  few 
years  ago,  I  found  the  following  water  capacities : 
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HorisEontal  water  tube,  from  8.4  to  10.6  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface. 
Vertical  '*        **         •*    7.2  "  10.9  "      " 

Horisontal  return  tubular  "    9.8  "  18.4  '*      " 

The  figures  for  the  water  tube  boilers  were  furnished  by  the 
makers;  the  others  were  estimated.  The  largest  horizontal  tub- 
ular boiler  considered  was  72  inches  diameter  with  9.3  lb.,  and 
a  64:-inch  and  GS-inch  boiler  of  somewhat  unusual  proportions 
with  13.4  and  13  pounds  respectively  are  included. 

The  amount  of  variation  shown  in  these  figures  for  the  hori- 
zontal tubular  boilers  might  be  expected.  The  addition  of  tubes 
to  a  water  tube  boiler  adds  both  to  heating  surface  and  water 
capacity  and  will  not  affect  the  ratio  much;  but  the  addition  of 
tubes  to  a  horizontal  return  tubular  boiler  adds  to  the  heating 
surface  and  takes  from  the  water  capacity.  The  height  of  water 
line  also  may  affect  the  ratio  considerably.  In  view  of  what  these 
figures  show  I  think  Mr.  Dean  should  rely  rather  on  his  argument 
in  paragraph  9,  showing  that  quantity  of  water  is  of  minor  im- 
portance so  far  as  forcing  capacity  is  concerned,  than  on  his  sta- 
tistics, to  prove  this  part  of  his  case.  Other  things  being  equal, 
I  would  give  preference  to  the  boiler  containing  the  larger  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  therefore  I  believe  that  a  horizontal  tubular 
boiler  containing  the  largest  practicable  number  of  tubes  is  not 
the  best  representative  of  its  type.  These  boilers  can  have  fewer 
tubes  than  are  generally  fitted,  with  little  loss  of  capacity  or 
efficiency.  An  extreme  case  will  illustrate  this.  I  have  found 
by  trial  that  the  stopping  of  60  out  of  136  tubes  in  a  72-inch 
boiler,  while  using  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  coal  per  hour, 
reduced  the  capacity  12  per  cent,  and  the  evaporation  per  pound 
of  coal  13.4  per  cent,  only,  although  the  total  heating  surface  was 
reduced  39  per  cent.,  and  the  tube  surface  44  per  cent.  In  the 
test  with  all  tubes  in  use  the  rate  of  evaporation  worked  out  at 
2.05  pounds,  and  with  60  tubes  stopped  4.18  poimds  per  square 
foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour.  Note  that  these  two  rates  of 
evaporation  were  obtained  with  the  same  fire  conditions,  the  in- 
crease being  due  simply  to  cutting  out  a  considerable  amoimt  of 
comparatively  inefficient  heating  surface.  This  leads  me  to  think 
that  if  it  is  desired,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  forcing 
capacity,  to  consider  the  possibility  of  injury  to  boilers,  the  rate 
of  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  should  be 
i^ored,  and  attention  given  only  to  the  intensity  and  local  effect 
of  combustion. 
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Par.  10  and  11.  I  can  see  nothing  wrong  in  the  criticism  of 
the  claims  referred  to  as  it  stands,  but  I  think  this  criticism  nat- 
urally calls  attention  to  the  possibility,  in  horizontal  return  tub- 
ular boilers,  of  having  so  much  tube  area  that  the  gases  select 
the  upper  rows  of  tubes  and  are  comparatively  sluggish  in  the 
lower  ones  so  that  these  latter  may  be  no  more  efficient  than  the 
water  tubes  subject  to  the  conditions  criticised. 

An  advantage  incidental  to  the  use  of  fewer  tubes  than  usual  is 
that  it  permits  of  a  lower  water  line,  giving  a  larger  area  for  re- 
leasing steam,  and  a  slower  drop  of  water  line  when  steaming 
hard,  although  it  mav  reduce  slightly  the  shell  heating  surface. 
These  points  have  some  relation,  perhaps  an  important  one,  to 
forcing  capacity. 

Experience  with  locomotive  and  marine  boilers  would  seem  to 
show  that  considerable  advance  may  be  made  in  forcing  station- 
ary boilers  beyond  what  is  average  practice  without  incurring  risk 
of  injury  to  boilers  which  are  well  cared  for. 

In  the  case  of  boilers  using  small  anthracite  fuel,  the  limit  of 
forcing  will  usually  be  set  by  the  grate  area,  and  this  may  apply 
to  other  fuels  of  low  heating  power. 

Where  good  bituminous  coal  is  used  the  limit  may  still  be  set 
by  grate  area,  but  in  some  cases  within  that  limit  priming  may . 
be  set  up,  and  also  proper  regulation  of  the  water  level  may  be 
difficult. 

I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Dean's  concluding  statement,  and  as 
having  some  bearing  on  this  whole  subject  I  offer  the  following 
brief  description  of  two  almost  identical  plants  designed  about 
three  years  ago,  the  basis  of  the  design  being  the  belief  that  hori- 
zontal return  tubular  boilers  could  be  arranged  to  give  as  much 
capacity  per  sqare  foot  of  boiler  room  floor  occupied,  as  water  tube 
boilers  could  give,  and  also  that  aside  from  equal  capacity  there 
would  be  at  least  equal  economy  of  evaporation,  and  superior 
economy  in  the  matter  of  cleaning  and  repairs. 

In  arranging  these  plants  it  was  endeavored  by  the  liberal  use 
of  economizers  to  confine  the  work  of  the  boilers  as  much  as  }X)s- 
sible  to  evaporating,  imposing  on  them  as  little  heating  as  possible, 
thus  securing  a  high  rate  of  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heat- 
ing surface  with  a  comparatively  moderate,  rate  of  transmission 
of  heat  through  the  plates. 

Each  plant  is  made  up  of  5  units,  and  each  unit  consists  of  two 
horizontal  return  tubular  boilers,  and  one  Green  fuel  economizer. 
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Each  boiler  is  68  inches  diameter  by  16  feet  11^  inches  long,  and 
has  86  3-inch  tubes.  The  economizer  has  240  pipes.  The  two 
boilers  are  suspended  over  one  fire,  the  grate  being  6  feet  deep 
and  12  feet  wide,  and  they  deliver  gases  into  a  common  uptake. 
The  economizer  is  set  immediately  over  the  firing  floor.  It  is  in 
two  sections,  set  side  by  side.  One  section  which  is  6  pipes  wide 
receives  the  gases  through  a  short  uptake.  The  gases  pass  for- 
ward through  this  wide  section  and  return  through  another  sec- 
tion which  is  4  pipes  wnde,  and  then  pass  through  a  short  connec- 
tion to  a  main  flue  above  the  boilers,  leading  to  induced  draught 
fans.  The  setting  walls  are  built  with  10-inch  spaces  between, 
and  through  these  spaces  the  warmed  air  above  the  boilers  is 
drawn  down  to  the  grates,  the  ashpit  doors  being  kept  closed. 

The  boilers  were  intended  to  evaporate,  if  required,  5  pounds 
of  water  per  square  foot  of  boiler  heating  surface  and  have  done 
more  at  times,  although  the  usual  requirements  do  not  demand 
quite  that  rate  of  evaporation.  The  usual  fuel  is  Wyoming  Rice 
coal  (No.  2  Buckwheat).  With  bituminous  coal  the  designed 
evaporation  is  easy,  while  with  the  Rice  it  is  probably  near  the 
comfortable  limit  for  steady  general  work,  although  it  has  been 
considerablv  exceeded  on  individual  units. 

A  few  tests  were  made  with  the  object  of  roughly  comparing  the 
|)erformance  of  a  72-incli  horizontal  tubular  boiler  having  136 
o-inch  tubes,  and  without  an  economizer,  with  that  of  one  unit 
(two  boilers  and  one  economizer)  of  the  new^  plant.  Rice  coal 
and  also  bituminous  coal  were  u«ed.  With  Rice  coal  the  apparent 
actual  evaporation  per  square  f<x)t  of  heating  surface  was  1.96 
jwunds  in  the  72-inch  boiler  and  5.10  pounds  in  the  new  unit 
(boiler  surface  only).  The  evaporation  at  and  from  212  degrees 
was  8.494  pounds  and  9.31  pounds  respectively. 

In  the  case  of  the  72-ineh  boiler,  the  water  was  fed  at  127.5 
degrees  and  the  gases  loft  at  487  degrees.  In  the  case  of  the  new 
nnit  the  water  entered  the  economizer  at  162.5  degrees  and  the 
boilers  at  292  degrees;  and  the  gases  left  the  boilers  at  535  de- 
grees, and  left  the  economizer  at  279  degrees. 

With  bituminous  coal  the  apparent  actual  evaporation  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface  was  2.15  pounds  in  the  72-inch 
boiler,  and  6.36  pounds  in  the  new  unit  (boiler  surface  only). 
The  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees  was  10.3  pounds  and 
11.3  pounds  respectively.  In  the  case  of  the  72-inch  boiler  the 
water  was  fed  at  126.3  degrees,  and  the  gases  left  at  478  degrees. 
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In  the  case  of  the  new  unit  the  water  entered  the  economizer  at 
185.4  degrees,  and  the  boilers  at  250  degrees;  and  gases  left  the 
boilers  at  582  degrees,  and  left  the  economizer  at  2G9  degrees. 

Thus,  at  a  rate  of  evaix)ration  per  square  foot  of  heating  sur- 
face (boilers  only)  jx^r  hour  of  2.6  to  1  in  the  case  of  Kice  coal, 
and  nearly  3  to  1  in  the  case  of  bituminous  coal  the  new  unit 
showed  a  greater  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  to  the  extent  of 
about  0.6  per  cent.  Tlie  pressure  in  the  case  of  the  72-inch  boiler 
was  about  85  pounds  and  in  the  case  of  the  new  unit  about  95 
pounds.  The  coal  supplied  to  both  outfits  was  from  the  same  lot 
in  each  case. 

Assuming  the  figures  to  be  accurate  as  they  stand,  without  cor- 
rection for  moisture  in  coal  or  in  steam,  it  would  appear  that  the 
economy  of  the  boilers  alone  in  the  new  unit  is  only  a  trifle  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  72-inch  boiler  at  its  low  rating,  the  heat 
added  by  the  economizer  bt^ing  nearly  all  clear  gain. 

To  give  another  illustration  of  the  capacity  of  these  new  units, 
I  may  state  that  4  out  of  5  in  one  battery  using  Rice  coal  have 
quite  comfortably  supplied  steam  for  2,455  horse  power  of  com- 
pound (/orliss  condensing  engines,  96  horse-power  simple  Corliss 
engine,  about  55  horse-power  of  small  slide  valve  engines,  and 
about  35  horse-poweAf  duplex  pumps. 

Also  these  5  units  are  doing  the  work  which  was  previously 
done  by  ten  66-inch  by  16  feet  horizontal  tubular  boilers,  and  six 
horizontal  water  tube  boilers  rated  at  20S  horse-power  each,  with 
two  detached  economizers  of  320  pipes  each,  and  doing  it  more 
easily  and  economically  and  on  less  than  half  the  floor  space,  al- 
though with  10  feet  higher  roof.  Length  of  floor  covered  is  75 
feet. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  occurs  to  me  to  suggest  that  shell  sur- 
face being  evidently  the  best  part  of  the  heating  surface  in  a 
tubular  boiler,  a  very  good  combination  might  be  such  as  I  have 
described  with  a  Cornish  or  Lancashire  boiler  substituted  for  the 
multitubular.  I  think  with  that  arrangement  a  very  high  rate  of 
evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  would  be  obtain- 
able without  improper  forcing. 

3fr.  F.  W,  Deaj}.'^ — I  have  read  w^ith  interest  the  discussions 
of  my  pa])er,  and  am  gratified  to  see  that  there  is  general  agree- 
ment with  my  claim  as  to  the  forcing  capacity  of  fire  tube  boilers. 

. —  —  ^^-^~^^~^^^  — • — ■ — " 

♦  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rales. 
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In  regard  to  Professor  Carpenter's  claim  that  T  liave  erected  a 
straw  man  to  pound,  I  have  obtained  my  ideas  on  the  subject  from 
hearing  the  comments  of  many  men,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  com- 
monly stated  by  the  agents  of  water  tube  boilers  that  they  will 
permit  forcing  to  a  greater  extent  than  fire  tube  boilers.  Pro- 
fessor Kent  states  that  he  thinks  that  this  idea  once  existed  but 
does  no  longer.     I  hope  that  that  is  true. 

In  Mr.  Kent's  discussion  he  states  that  anv  boiler  can  be  forced 
to  any  extent  if  sufficient  coal  is  burned,  and  that  I  state  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  5  jn  my  paper. 

Mr.  Bement  gives  some  temi)eratures  of  escaping  gases  above 
the  temperatures  of  the  steam,  and  draws  some  conclusions  with 
reference  thereto.     In  the  case  of  the  Warren  boilers,  the  brick- 
work was  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  tem|)eratures  given  are 
probably  more  nearly  correct  than  occurs  in  tests  of  many  l>oiler8. 
In  the  case  of  water  tube  boilers,  there  are  so  many  cleaning  doors 
and  large  doors  at  the  ends  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  much 
greater  leakage  of  air  into  the  fire,  and  thereby  a  greater  reduc- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  escaping  gases  due  to  that  cause  than 
occurs  in  fire  tube  boilers,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  some 
of  the  temperatures  that  he  gives  are  too  low.     We  had  strong 
evidence  of  this  in  the  case  of  some  water  tube  boilers  alongside 
of  the  Warren  tubular  boilers.     While  lK)th  kin<ls  of  boiler  had 
the  same  grate  and  were  fired  by  the  same  men,  it  was  always 
found  that  the  escaping  gases  from  the  water  tube  boilers  had 
much  more  free  oxygen  than  the  horizontal  tubular  boik^rs,  and 
it  was  found  iin|)08sible  to  stop  the  leaks  around  tin*  cleaning  and 
front  doors  sufficiently  to  equalize  the  boih^rs  in  this  res|H'et.     If 
the  joints  around  the  cleaning  d(X)r  frames  are  cemented  they 
will  very  sr>on  expand  and  c(»ntract  sufficiently  to  ])ush  tlu^  bnck- 
work  still  farther  away  so  that  the  original  condition  again  occurs. 
.  Professor  Hitchcock  asks  if  there  is  not  an  error  in  the  calor- 
ific value  of  the  Pocahontiis  coal,  given  in  the  results  of  the  firsts 
of  the  Corliss  l)oiler  at  the  T^arragansett  mills.     I  find  that  there 
is  an  error  and  have  corrected  it  in  the  paper. 
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PRESSURES    AND     TEMPERATURES    IN    FREE    EX- 
PANSION. 

BT  ▲.  BORBODT   AND  R.   CAMPBKLL  C'AIRNCROSS. 

(Non-Members.) 

PREflXNTBD  BY  C.  «.   LUCKE,  NEW  YORK  ClTY. 

(Af>8ociate  Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  The  following  series  of  pressures  and  temperatures  presented 
in  tabular  and  graphic  form  were  obtained  experimentally  in  the 
laboratory  of  Columbia  University  in  the  spring  of  1904.  The 
work  is  part  of  a  thesis  problem,  the  text  of  which  is  not  of  general 
interest,  but  the  curves,  it  is  believed,  are  worthy  of  some  discus- 
sion. It  is  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  a  free  discussion  that 
these  experimental  results  are  presented  by  the  authors. 

2.  The  pressure  at  any  point  of  a  nozzle  has  usually  been  meas- 
ured by  the  introduction  of  a  small  searching  tube  connected  to 
a  pressure  recorder;  but  as  the  steam  or  air  is  in  rapid  motion  all 
pressures  so  measured  must  be  corrected  for  velocity  effects  to  get 
true  pressures.  This  is  troublesome,  as  it  involves  three  unknown 
quantities,  the  true  velocity,  the  density,  and  eddy  current  effects. 
To  get  some  data  on  these  effects,  three  methods  of  introducing 
the  searching  tube  were  used,  one  with  the  end  of  the  tube  op- 
posed to  the  current,  one  with  the  end  of  the  tube  in  the  direction 
of  the  current,  and  the  third  with  the  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
tube.  Thus  three  curves  of  pressures  are  reported  for  each  case. 
The  searching  tube  was  passed  through  a  stuffing  box  prepared 
by  using  an  angle  valve  and  breaking  off  the  valve  proper,  and 
the  external  part  of  the  tube  was  fastened  to  a  scale  of  meters 
while  its  interior  was  connected  to  a  corrected  pressure  gauge  for 
high  pressures  and  a  mercury  column  for  low  ones.  The  drawing 
will  explain  this  detail,  together  with  the  steam  chamber  for  feed- 
ing the  nozzle,  which  it  will  bo  seen  was  constructed  of  pipe  fit- 
tings. 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meotinp:  (December,  1904)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the 
Transactions. 
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3.  Temperatures  in  tlie  nozzle  when  measured  by  thermometers 
are  meorreet  because  of  the  heat  set  free  on  impact  of  the  swiftly 
movinc  {la^t'a.  Siitiilarlv  a  thermal  couple  across  the  jet  will  alao 
read  high;  for  this  reason  the  couple  was  made  of  thin  nickel  cop- 
per wire,  smooth  as  possible,  and  stretched  through  the  nozzle. 
The  curve  of  calibration  of  the  couple  is  given  and  the  electrical 
connections  for  reading  temperatures  will  be  clear  from  the 
drawing. 

4.  The  rest  of  the  paper  reports  the  results  of  these  pressure 
temperature  measurements  for  steam  and  expanding  air. 
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3.  Temperaturea  in  the  nozzle  when  measured  by  thermometers 
are  incorrect  because  of  the  heat  sot  free  on  impact  of  the  swiftly 
moving  K^ses.  Similarly  a  tjieniial  couple  across  the  jet  will  also 
read  Iiigb;  for  this  reason  the  couple  was  made  of  thin  nickel  cop- 
per wire,  smooth  as  possible,  and  stretched  through  the  nozzle. 
'I'lie  curve  of  calibration  of  the  couple  is  given  and  the  electrical 
connections  for  reading  temperatures  will  be  clear  from  the 
di-awing. 

•4.  The  rest  of  the  paper  reports  the  results  of  these  pressure 
toitiperature  measurements  for  steam  and  expanding  air. 
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AIR— INITIAL  PRESSURE  (40  pound  Gauoe  -  54.72  Absolute). 


DiSTANOS 
FBOM 

Trboat  in 
Ikohxs. 


Mkabubino  Holk  in  the    Measubino  Hole  on  8ide  !  MKAsrBiNO  Hole  Opposed  to 
Direction  or  Flow.      '      of  Searching  Tube,     i         Direction  of  Flow. 
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Pressure  in 


62.72 

52.72 

52.72 

52.72 

62.72 

52.72 

62.72 

52.72 

52.73 

53.22 

61.72 

49.22 

17.76 

11.23 

10.06 

8.98 

8.14 

7.65 

6.72 

6.03 

6.24 

4.75 

4.56 

4.41 

4.41 

4.11 

4.07 

3.87 

3.82 

3.82 

3.92 

8.97 

4.16 

6.24 

7.88 

9.22 

9.71 

9.90 

10.64 

10.89 

10.99 

11.53 

12.66 

13. 4U 

14.33 

14.43 

14.33 

14.08 

14.03 

13.98 

14  38 

14.38 

14  ;i3 

14.3:3 

14.28 

14.23 

14.23 

14.18 


ins.  oi  u^. 

IDS.  per  bq.  m. 

53  47 

63.47 

53.47 

53.47 

53.47 

53.47 

63.47 

5  {.47 

53.47, 

53.47 

52.47 

50.47 

42.72 

31.22 

• 

24.72 

42  45 

20.81 

37.05 

18.16 

33.85 

10.59 

29.85 

14.82 

27.85 

13.64 

26  85 

12.66 

24.25 

11.87 

23.25 

11.38 

21.85 

10.69 

20.55 

10.00 

19.85 

9.71 

18.85 

9.22 

18.05 

8.83 

17.15 

8.39 

Absolute 

Pressure  tn  ins. 

of  hgt. 


I      Absolute 
;    Pressure  in 
lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


16.35 
16.25 
15.95 
15.55 
16.15 
10.85 
17.85 
18  55 
19.85 
21.65 
22 .  25 
24.55 
26.25 
26.45 

27  05 
28.05 
28.35 

28  45 
27 .  85 
27.95 
27.65 
27.65 
27.55 
27.55 
27 . 6.-) 
27.75 
27  95 
2S.05 
28.25 


7.99 

7.94 

7.80 

7.52 

7.90 

8.24 

8.73 

9.07 

9.71 

10.60 

10.89 

12.03 

12.85 

12.95 

13.25 

13.74 

13.89 

13.93 

13.64 

13 .  OU 

13.54 

13.54 

13.49 

13.49 

13.54 

13.50 

13.69 

13.74 

13.84 


64.22 

54  22 

54.22 

54.22 

54.22 

54.22 

64.22 

64.22 

64  22 

54.22 

54.22 

54.22 

54.22 

54.22 

54.22 

64.22 

64.22 

54.22 

54.22 

54.22 

54.22 

64.22 

53.22 

58  72 

58.22 

52.22 

50.72 

49.72 

49.72 

48.72 

47.72 

47.72 

47.22 

44.72 

46.72 

44.22 

35.72 

86.22 

87.22 

44.72 

43.72 

43.22 

42.22 

41.72 

88  22 

34.72 

88  72 

85  72 

88.72 

86.22 

85.72 

86.72 

40.72 

88.22 

86.22 

86.72 

88  22 

87.22 


faHBSDRES   ASD  TEMPSEATUBE8   IH    FREE  EXPANSION. 


PREB8UBES  AND  TEMPERA'!  UUES   IH    FREE   EXFANBIOH. 


PRE8SUBE8  AND  TEMPEBATURES  IK   FREE  EXPANSION. 
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AIR— INITIAL  PRESSURE  (50-pound  Gauge -64.72  Absolute). 


DiSTAjrCK 

rsox 
Thboat  isr 

IXCHSS. 


MKABUBUre  HOLJI  ik  thjb 

DiKscTioir  OP  Fix)W. 


-0.48 

-0.43 

-0.88 

-0.33 

-0.28 

-0.28 

-0.18 

-0.18 

-0.08 

-0.08 

+0.02 

0.07 

0.12 

•0.17 

0.22 

0.27 

0.32 

0.37 

0.42 

0.47 

0  52 

0.57 

0.62 

0.67 

0.72 

0.77 

0.82 

0.87 

0.92 

0.07 

1.02 

1.07 

1.12 

1.17 

1.22 

1.27 

1.32 

1.87 

1.42 

1.47 

1.52 

1.57 

1.62 

1.67 

1.72 

1.77 

1.82 

187 

1.92 

1.97 

,    2.02 

,    2.07 

2.12 

2.17 

2.22 
2.27 
2.32 


AbsolQte 
PresMire  In 
iiu.  of  hgt. 


85.45 
27.85 
27.25 
24.45 
21.95 
21.45 
19.45 
17.85 
16.25 
15.85 
14. 95 
14.45 
13.85 
13.45 
18.05 
12.75 
12.35 
12.05 
11.85 
11.45 
11.35 
11.35 
12.25 
17.05 
17.95 
19.35 
20.05 
20.75 
21.65 
28.05 
i«.65 
25.05 
26. a5 
29  05 
29.45 
29 .  55 
20.45 
29.25 
29.25 
29.05 

28.  a5 

26.45 
29.45 
29.65 
29.65 
29.65 
29.55 


Abaolnte 

Prenture  In 

Ibt.  per  tq.  in. 


.      I 


62.22 

62.22 

62.22 

62.22 

62.22 

62  22 

62.22 

62.22 

61.72 

61.22 

17.87 

18.89 

13.85 

11.97 

10.74 

10.50 

9.52 

8.73 

7.94 

7  50 

7.81 

7.06 

6.77 

6.57 

6  37 

6.23 

6.03 

5.88 

5.78 

5.59 

5.54 

5.54 

5.98 

8.34 

8.78 

9.47 

9.81 

10.15 

10.60 

11.28 

11.58 

12. 2G 

13  15 

14.23 

14.43 

14.47 

14.4:5 

14.33 

14.33 

14.23 

13.74 

12.9.5 

14.43 

14.52 

14.52 

14. 5> 

14.47 


Mbasurtno  Holk  ox  Side 
OP  Skakchixo  Tubk. 


mxahurino  iiolk  op1*ohbd  to 
Direction  of  Flow. 


Absolute 
PreMnre  In 
Ins.  of  hgt. 


I     Absolute 
Pressure  in 
lbs  persq.  in. 


•     •     .      •     a 


36.85 
34.25 
30  95 

29. a5 
27.65 
25.65 
24.25 

23 .  25 
22.25 
20 .  85 
20.05 
19.05 
18.-15 
18.25 
17.55 
16.85 
16.55 
16.05 
16.25 
17.45 
18.25 
19.05 
19.85 
21.05 
22.35 

24 .  55 
27.65 
29.05 
29.05 
30.;^5 
28.45 
29.25 
28  65 
27 .  75 
2><.I5 
27.85 
27.75 
27.05 
2 1 .ihi 
27.75 
27  85 


63.72 
63.72 
68.72 
63.72 
63  72 
63.72 
63.72 
63.72 
63  72 
63.22 
60.97 
60.47 
40.22 
32.22 
25.22 
20.22 
18.06 
16.78 
15.16 
14.23 
13.54 
12.56 
11. S7 

11  38 
10. 8J) 
10  20 

9.81 
9  32 
y.o:j 

H.5H 
8.24 
8.01) 
7. 85 
7.94 
8.5:i 
8.93 
9.32 
9.71 
10.30 
10.94 

12  03 
13.54 
14.52 
14.23 
14.87 


13 
14 
14 
13 


93 

33 

.03 

59 


13.93 
13.64 


13, 

13 

13 

13, 

13 


59 
54 
49 
59 
64 


Absolute 

Pressun>  in  ins. 

of  hgt. 


Absolute 

Pressure  in 

lbs.  persq.  in. 


64.72 
64.72 
64.72 
64.72 
64.72 
64.72 
64.72 
64.72 
64.72 
64.72 
64.72 
61.72 
64.72 
64.72 
04.72 
04  72 
64.72 
64.72 
64  72 
64.72 
63  72 
62 .  22 
63.72 
62 .  22 
61  22 
59.72 
59.22 
57.72 
56 .  72 
55.72 
54.72 
53.22 
51.72 
49.72 
50.22 
50.72 
53.72 
53.22 
54.02 
53.22 
53.22 
52.72 
51.72 
50 .  22 
49.22 
44  72 

43 .  22 

44 .  22 
46.22 
49 .  72 
54 .  22 
52 .  72 
34.72 
48.22 
47.22 
49.22 
48.22 


PBESSUitES  AMD  TEUPERATUBE8  IN    FE£E  BZFANStON. 
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PRESSURES   AND  TEMPERATURES   IN   FREE   EXPANSION. 


AIR— INITIAL  PRESSURE  (60-pound  Gauge -74.72  Absolute). 


MKABURINO  HOLX  IX  THX  1 

Mkasubino  Hole  ok  Sidk  MsABrBiHG  Uolb  OppoeKD  to 

DI8TAKOS 

DiRXCTIOK 

OF  Flow. 

OF  SSABCHINO  TUBS.                     DiKKCTION  OF  FLOW. 

1 

'  r  Bf  )M 

Thboat  in 

Absolute 

Ab»olnte 

Absolute 

Absolute 

Absolute             Absolute 

IlfCUKB. 

Pretsare  in 

Presniroln 

I^ressure  In 

Pressure  In 

Pressure  In  ins. ,    Pressure  In 

Ins.  of  hurt. 

lbs.  per  sq.  In. 

Ins.  of  hgt. 

Ibs.persq.in. 

of  bgt. 

lbs.  per  ^q.  In. 

-0.53 

72.22 

73.72 

74.22 

-0.48 

72.22 

73.72 

74.22 

-0.43 

72.22 

78.72 

74.22 

-0.88 

72.22 

73.72 

74.22 

-0.33 

72.22 

73.72 

74.22 

-0.28 

72.22 

73.72 

74  22 

-0.23 

72.22 

78.72 

74.22 

-0.18 

72.22 

73.72 

74.22 

-0.13 

72.22 

73.72 

74.22 

-0.08 

71.72 

78.72 

74.22 

-0.08 

70.72 

73.72 

74.22 

H-0.02 

69.22 

71.72 

74.22 

0.07 

30.55 

14.97 

59.72 

74.22 

0.12 

29. a5 

14.38 

42.22 

74.22 

0.17 

25.05 

12.26 

85.72 

74.22 

0.22 

22.45 

10.99 

26.72 

.  74.22 

0.27 

22.35 

10.94 

22.72 

74.22- 

0.32 

20.05 

9.81 

20.72 

74.22 

0.37 

17.55 

8.58 

36.85 

18.06 

74.22 

0.42 

16. a5 

8.24 

33.85 

16.59 

74.22 

0.47 

14.55 

7.11 

31.55 

15.46 

74.22 

0.52 

14.05 

6.86 

30.05 

14.72 

74.22 

0.57 

13.45 

6.57 

28.05 

13.74 

78.72 

0.62 

12.85 

6.27 

26.45 

12.95 

72.22 

0.67 

12  55 

6.13 

25.05 

12.26 

70.72 

0.72 

11.75 

5.73 

24.05 

11.77 

70.22 

0.77 

11.15 

5.44 

22.25 

10.89 

68.72 

0.82 

10.65 

5.19 

21.45 

10.50 

,        _ 

67.72 

0.87 

10.35 

5.05 

20.35 

9.96         

66.22 

0.92 

10.05 

4.90 

19.55 

9.56         

63.72 

0.97 

9.75 

4.75 

19.25 

9.42    ,     

60.72 

1.02 

9.35 

4.56 

18.75 

9.17    !     

58.72 

1.07 

8.95 

AM 

18.05 

8.83 

■    '■••••a 

69.72 

1.12 

8.75 

4.27 

17.65 

8.63 

•    •    •          •    •    •    • 

54.22 

1.17 

9.25 

4.51 

17.05 

8.34 

51.22 

1.22 

10.45 

5.10 

16.55 

8.09 

•     ••••••• 

68.72 

1.27 

16.05 

7  m 

16.05 

7  85 

•    ••••■•     • 

60.72 

1.32 

17.55 

8.58 

16.55 

8.09 

1      60.22 

1.37 

19.05 

9.32 

17.95 

8.78 

•  •••••■• 

59.72 

1.42 

20.35 

9.96 

19.35 

9.47 

■  •••■••• 

61.72 

1.47 

21.45 

10.50 

20.45 

10.01     1     '  ■      60.72 

1.5i 

22.75 

11  14 

21.65 

10.60          i       60.22 

1.57 

23.25 

11.38 

24.35 

11.92          

59.22 

1.62 

24.05 

11.77 

26.75 

13.10         !      59.22 

1.67 

27.25 

13.85 

29.05 

14.23    i     

58.72 

1.72 

27.75 

13.50 

32.05 

15.70 

52. W 

1.77 

28.25 

13.  H 

29.75 

14.57 

55.22 

1.82 

29.25 

14.33 

28.25 

13  84 

61.22 

1.87 

29.05 

14.23 

31.55 

15.40 

57.22 

1.92 

28.65 

14.03 

29.25 

14.33 

52  22 

1.97 

26.65 

13.05 

27.55 

13.49 

48.72 

2.02 

26.35 

12.90 

29.05 

14.23 

48.22 

2.07 

27.35 

13.39 

29.05 

14.23 

54.22 

2.12 

27.85 

13.64 

27.85 

13.64 

61.22 

2.17 

28.65 

14.03 

28.25 

13.84 

57.22 

2.*22 

29.25 

14.32 

28.25 

13.84 

56.22 

2.27 

29.65 

14.52 

27.65 

13.54 

67.72 

2.32 

29.45 

14.48 

27.75 

13.59 

65.22 

FSES8CSES   AND  TEHFERATURES    IN    FRKE   EXPANSION. 
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AIB—INITIAL  PRESSURE  (TO-pound  Gauob-84.72  Absolute). 


Mbasubino  Hols  nr  tub 

Mbasusiko  Holb  ok  Sids 

Mbasubibo  IIolb  Opposbd  to 

DiRAVCB 

DimBCTioir 

OF  Plow. 

or  Sbabohimg  Tubs. 

DiBBonoN  OF  Flow. 

wmOM 
TnOAT  Dl 

AbtolQte 

Abtolnte 

AbMlnte 

Absolute 

Absolute            Absolute 

Imcmmm. 

Pffinrt  In 

Prettureln 

Prenureln 

Pressure  In 

Pres»ure  In  Ins.      Pressure  In 

IDS.  of  hgt. 

llM.  per  itq.  In. 

Ins.  of  hgt. 

lbs.  per  sq.  In.         of  bgt.          lbs.  per  sq.  In. 

-0.48 

82.22 

83.72 

84.22 

-0.48 

82.22 

88.72 

84.22 

-0.88 

•   •   •        •  • 

82.22 

83.72 

84.22 

-0.83 

■   •   •        •   • 

82.22 

83.72 

84.22 

-0.28 

82.22 

88.72 

84.22 

-0.23 

82.22 

88.72 

84.22 

-0.18 

82.22 

88.72 

84.22 

-0.13 

82.22 

83.72 

84.22 

-0.08 

82.22 

88.72 

84.22 

-0.03 

81.72 

88.72 

84.22 

+0.02 

78.72 

81.72 

84.22 

0.07 

84.05 

16.78 

76.22 

84.22 

0.12 

30.05 

14.72 

57.72 

84.22 

0.17 

25  05 

12.26 

42.72 

84.22 

0.22 

28.75 

11.68 

37.22 

84. 22 

0.27 

22.65 

11.09 

80.22 

84.22 

0.32 

19.65 

9.61 

26.22 

84.22 

O.o7 

17.15 

8.89 

22.22 

84 .  22 

0.42 

15.26 

7.45 

17.08 

84.22 

0.47 

14.85 

7.01 

84.85 

16  29 

88  72 

0.53 

13.85 

6.77 

33.25 

15.75 

88  22 

0.57 

13.25 

6.47 

82.15 

14.52 

82.72 

0.«3 

13.75 

6.28 

29  65 

18.74 

81.72 

0.67 

12.05 

5.88 

28.05 

13.15 

80.72 

0.72 

11.45 

5.59 

26.85 

12  31 

79.72 

0.77 

10.75 

5.24 

25.15 

11.63 

78.72 

0.82 

10.25 

5.00 

23.65 

11.18 

77.72 

0.87 

9.85 

4.80 

22.85 

10.60 

76.72 

0.92 

9.75 

4.75 

21.65 

10.80 

75.72 

0.97 

9.25 

4.51 

21. ai 

10.20 

74.02 

1.02 

8.95 

4.36 

20.85 

9.71 

72.02 

1.07 

8.35 

4.07 

19.85 

9.42 

:       71.52 

1.12 

8.05 

3.92 

19  25 

9.17 

.       71.02 

1.17 

7.75 

3.97 

18.75 

8.88 

f 

70.02 

1.22 

8.75 

3.96 

18.15 

8.58 

•  •  •       •  •  •  • 

70.52 

1.27 

9.25 

4.51 

17.55 

8.34 

70.52 

1.82 

9.65 

4.70 

14.85 

8.24 

70.52 

1.37 

16.85 

8.24 

14.25 

7.94 

70.52 

1.42 

18.65 

9.12 

17.25 

8.44 

70.02 

1.47 

20.25 

9.92 

19.25 

9  42 

70.02 

1.52 

21.35 

10.45 

20.85 

10.20 

6!).  42 

1.57 

22,85 

10.94 

23.65 

11.58 

69.42 

I.6> 

23.45 

11.48 

28.05 

13.74 

67.22 

1.87 

25.75 

12.61 

31.05 

15.21 

n6.72 

1.72 

25.15 

12.31 

29.55 

14.47 

63.72 

1.77 

24.55 

12.02 

3i.45 

15.90 

56.72 

1.82 

.  24.55 

12.02 

31.  K5 

15.60 

«7.72 

l.J^ 

*^4.25 

11.87 

26.  H5 

13.15 

73 .  72 

1.92 

22.05 

10.79 

29.15 

14.28 

71.72 

1.97 

23.05 

11.28 

31.45 

15.41 

06  72 

2.02 

23.45 

11.48 

2t) .  25 

14.33 

57.72 

2.07 

24.15 

11  82 

27.25 

13.35 

51.72 

^^.12 

25.25 

12.36 

28.05 

13.74 

57.22 

^.17 

26.65 

13.05 

29.45 

14.43 

65.72 

2.22 

29.35 

14.88 

28.05 

13.74 

64.72 

2.27 

29.55 

14.47 

27.05 

13.54 

61.22 

2.82 

29.45 

14.43 

27.75 

13.59 

61.72 

PBESSORES   AND   TEMFERATUREB   IH   FREE   EZPANBION. 


PBS8BUBB8   AND   TEMPEBATCBEB   IN   FEES   EXf  ANBION. 


PKESSDHES   AND  TEMFEBATUBES   IN    FB££   EXPANSION. 


PRESSOBES   AND   TEMI'ERATUltES   IN    FIIEE   EXPANSIOK. 

AIR— INITIAL  PRESSURE  (80-pound  Gauge  -  94.73  Abtolhtb). 


-D.dS 
-D.ja 


t0.03 
0,07 
0.12 
0.17 
0.33 
0,27 
0.32 
087 


, 

Lb..i;?r.q,in, 

93.22 

03,23 

98.32 

98.23 

98.32 

08,32 

93.23 

98.33 

63.33 

90.33 

79.73 

89.72 

47,73 

38,22 

31.73 

27.33 

28,32 

20.73 

35.05 

17.18 

33.75 

16.51 

82.05 

15.7i> 

26,75 

14.57 

23.« 

18.b;( 

27,15 

13.  SO 

2,1.25 

13.80 

34.^5 

11.87 

22,85 

11.38 

33.15 

10.84 

21.75 

10.64 

30,85 

10.20 

20.15 

9.86 

19,53 

O.fiO 

18.75 

9.17 

18.25 

8.88 

17.65 

8,68 

17.35 

8.48 

16.05 

8.14 

16,45 

8,04 

17.95 

8.7« 

19.75 

9.66 

21.25 

10.40 

311.  Q.^ 

13,20 

■■ii.H--, 

14.63 

33.45 

15.60 

39.  a-) 

14.83 

33.05 

15.70 

84.65 

16.98 

28.65 

14.08 

27.05 

38.  a-. 

14.13 

80.65 

15.01 

14.57 

38.15 

IS.  70 

S8.25 

13.84 

28  45 

18.03 

37.55 

13.40 

84.32 
94.23 
94.33 
B1.23 
94,23 
91,33 
94.22 


94.33 
04.23 
94.23 
94  23 
94,23 
94.33 
94.33 
94,22 
94.22 
94.23 
93,23 


87.33 
85.32 
84.23 


77.73 

78.72 
80.23 
80.63 
79.73 
79.73 
78.73 
77.73 
74.73 
71.73 
70,33 
09.22 
64.73 
68.72 
60.23 
87.33 
68.73 
63.73 
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AIR- 

INITIAL 

PRESSURE  (90-POUN 

D  Qauge  - 

-  104.72  Absolute). 

IhCTAMCX 

MxABUXiHo  Hols  ih  thk 
DiBXcnoK  OF  Flow. 

MSASUBIMO  HOLB  OK  BiDB 
OF  SXARCHIKO  TUBB. 

Mbarubino  Holk  Opposbd  TO 
DiBBCTiON  of  Flow. 

TmOM 
TnOAT  IX 

Ixous. 

Absolate 
Prenarein 
int.  of  hgt. 

Absolute 

Preaanreln 

Iba.  per  aq.  in. 

Abiolate 
PreworelQ 
in*,  of  hfft. 

Absolute 

Pressure  In 

lbs.  per  sq.  In. 

Absolute 

Pressure  in  ins. 

Of  hfft. 

Absolute 

Pressure  In 

lbs.  per  Bq.  In. 

^0.48 

101 . 22 

104.72 

104.72 

-0.43 

101.22 

104.72 

..•••••. 

104.72 

-0.38 

1 

101.22 

104.72 

104.72 

-0.33 

101.22 

104.72 

104.72 

-0.28 

101.22 

104.72 

104.72 

-0.23 

101.22 

104.72 

104.72 

-0.18 

101.22 

104.72 

104.72 

-0.18 

101.22 

104.72 

104.72 

-0.08 

101.22 

104.72 

1U4.72 

-0.03 

100.72 

104.72 

104.72 

+0.02 

97.72 

99.72 

103.72 

0.07 

39.05 

19.14 

94.72 

103.72 

0.12 

88.55 

16.44 

68.22 

103.72 

0.17 

30.05 

14.72 
14.33 

55.72 

103.72 

0.22 

29.25 

45.22 

103.72 

0.27 

28.55 

13.98 

38.22 

103.72 

0.82 

26.05 

12.76 

33.22 

108.72 

0.87 

23.05 

11.28 

28.22 

103.72 

0.42 

20  45 

10.01 

24.22 

108.72 

0.47 

18.45 

9.02 

37.35 

18.30 



102.72 

0.52 

15.85 

7.75 

35.85 

17.57 

102.22 

0  57 

15.20 

7.43 

34.25 

16.78 

100.72 

0.02 

14.85 

7.26 

31.75 

15.55 



98.72 

0.67 

14.05 

6.86 

31.85 

14.87 

95.72 

0.72 

13.50 

6.59 

29.05 

14.23 

92.22 

0.77 

12.85 

6.27 

27.15 

1:{.30 

•   ••••••• 

90.72 

0.82 

12.10 

5.91 

25.65 

12.56 

90.22 

0.87 

11.60 

5.66 

24.15 

11.82 

88.72 

0.92 

11.15 

5.44 

23.25 

11.38 

86.72 

0.07 

10.85 

5.30 

23.05 

11.28 

85.22 

1.02 

10.50 

5  12 

22.05 

10.79 



88.72 

1.07 

10.05 

4.84 

21.25 

10  40 

90.22 

112 

9.55 

4.6r) 

20.55 

10.06 

89.72 

1.17 

9.25 

4.51 

19.75 

9.66 

89.22 

1.22 

7  55 

3.65 

19.05 

9.32 

85.72 

1.27 

3.05 

1.46 

18.65 

9.12 

84.72 

1.3-2 

8.05 

3.92 

18.35 

8.98 

78.72 

1.37 

11.15 

5.44 

17.65 

8.63 

75.22 

1.42 

11.85 

5.78 

17.05 

8.34 

74  72 

1.47 

16.05 

7.85 

17.75 

8.68 

63.72 

1.52 

19.65 

9.61 

19.35 

9.47 

6i) .  72 

1.57 

20.65 

10.10 

20.05 

9.81 

70.72 

1.62 

21.15 

10. a5 

23.25 

10.89 

08.72 

1.67 

22.85 

10.94 

26.05 

12.76 

6i;.72 

172 

24  a5 

11.92 

31.45 

15.41 

53.22 

1.77 

27.05 

13.25 

35.25 

17.27 

70.22 

1.82 

24.55 

12.02 

29.85 

14.62 

85 .  22 

1.87 

21.15 

10.35 

29.55 

14.47 

83.72 

1.92 

20.45 

10.01 

32.85 

16.09 

83.72 

1.97 

21.50 

10.52 

30.35 

14.87 

88.72 

2.02 

22.00 

10.77 

29.15 

14.28 

88.22 

2.07 

23.00 

11.20 

28.25 

13.84 

84.72 

2.12 

23.20 

11.36 

28 .  85 

14.13 

82.72 

2.17 

28.35 

13.89 

29.25 

14.33 

79.22 

2.22 

29.55 

14.47 

29.65 

14.52 

75.72 

2.27 

29.45 

U.Ail 

28  55 

13.98 

66.72 

2.32 

24.35 

14.38 

27.75 

13.59 

65.72 
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Fig.  24. 
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Jm^SmnkJH^  CW.^.r. 


Fig.  25. 
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STEAM— INITIAL  PRESSURE  (40.pound  Gauge -64.72  Absolute). 


BlSTAVCS 
FBOM 

Thsoat  or 
lacHxa. 


-0.48 

-0.43 

-0.88 

-0.38 

-0.28 

-0.23 

-0.18 

-0.18 

-0.08 

-0.08 

+0.02 

0.07 

0.12 

0.17 

0.22 

0.27 

0.32 

0.37 

0.42 

0.47 

0.52 

0.57 

0.62 

0.67 

0.72 

0.77 

0.82 

0.87 

0.92 

0.97 

..(i2 

07 

.12 

.17 

.22 

.27 

.83 

.87 

.42 

.47 

.52 

.57 

.62 

.67 

.72 

.77 

.82 

.87 

.93 

.97 

2.02 

2.07 

2.12 

2.17 

2.22 

2.27 

2.82 


MBAflUBUTG  HoUl  OT  THX 

DiBXonov  OF  Flow. 


Abeolate 
FreMureln 
Ids.  of  hfft. 


29.85 
27.26 
26.86 
22.86 
21.36 
19.75 
17.46 
16.85 
14.26 
18.46 
18.06 
12.65 
12.05 
11.65 
11.05 
10.75 
10.45 
9.96 
9.55 
9.35 
8.96 
9.35 
10.15 
11.26 
16.45 
18.45 
19.85 
21.55 
22  45 
23.95 
25.85 
27.85 
28.35 
28.85 
28  95 
28.45 
29.76 
29.75 
29.85 
29.65 
29.65 
29.65 
29.  G5 
29.65 
29.66 
29.45 


Absolute 

Prewnreln 

Ibfl.  per  sq.  In. 


68.22 

63.22 

68.22 

68.22 

53.22 

63.22 

58.22 

58.22 

52.72 

62.72 

46.72 

14.88 

18.35 

12.66 

11.18 

10.46 

9.67 

8.63 

7.75 

6.96 

6.67 

6.37 

6.13 

6.88 

5.69 

5.39 

6.24 

6.10 

4.85 

4.65 

4.56 

4.36 

4.56 

4.95 

5.49 

8.04 

9.02 

9.72 

10.55 

10.99 

11.72 

12.66 

14.64 

13.89 

14.13 

14.18 

13.93 

14.57 

14.57 

14.62 

14.52 

14.52 

14.52 

14.52 

14.52 

14.52 

14.48 


MsASUBuro  Hols  on  Sids 

OF  SSABCHINO  TrBK. 


Absolute 
Prennreln 
int.  of  ligt 


30.05 
29.45 

28.65 

27.  a5 
26.96 
24.45 
23.55 
22.45 
21.55 
20.55 
19.85 
19.35 
18.75 
18.25 
17.85 
17.25 
16.85 
16.75 
17.95 
19.05 
20.35 
21.45 
24.25 
26.05 
28.55 
29.15 
28.55 
29.05 
28.55 
28.45 
28.35 
28.15 

28 .  15 
28.15 
28.25 
28.35 
28.45 
28.65 
28.75 
28.75 


Absolute 

Pressure  In 

lbs.  per  sq.  In. 


64.47 
64.47 
64.47 
64.47 
64.47 
64.47 
64.67 
64.47 
63.72 
63.22 
51.72 
44.72 
32.22 
26.72 
23.72 
21.72 
20.72 
14.72 
14.43 
14.03 
13.39 
12.71 
11.97 
11.63 
10.99 
10.55 
10.06 
9.71 
9.47 
9.17 
8.93 
8.73 
8.44 
8.24 
8.19 
8.78 
9.32 
9.96 
10.50 
11.87 
12.76 
13.98 
14.28 
13.98 
14.23 
13.98 
13.93 
13.89 
13.79 
13.79 
13.79 
13.84 
13.89 
13.93 
14.03 
14.08 
14.08 


Mkasurino  Hols  Opposed  to 
DiRXOTioN  OF  Flow. 


Absolute 

Pressure  In  Ins. 

of  hgt. 


Absolute 

Pressure  In 

lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


64.72 
64.72 
64.72 
64.72 
54.72 
54.72 
54.72 
54.72 
64.72 
54.72 
64.73 
64.72 
64.47 
54.47 
54.47 
54.47 
64.47 
54.47 
54.47 
54.22 
53.47 
53.47 
53.22 
52.22 
50.22 
49.72 
48.22 
40.97 
46.29 
45.22 
44.72 
46. 72 
44.22 
43. 72 
48.72 
43.22 
42.72 
42.47 
42. 47 
42.22 
41.72 
40.22 
41.22 
41.22 
43.72 
43.22 
40.72 
37.72 
37.72 
41.22 
40.72 
40.72 
37.72 
36.72 
36.22 
34.72 
34.72 
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PRESSURES  AND  TEMPERATURES  IN  FREE  EXPANSION. 


Initia 


Pressure -M.72  lbs.  Abjioluto. 
Temperature — 88^  Fahrenheit. 


oo^.r. 


Fig.  26. 
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Ami.Baitk  A'vU  Ca,,lt.r. 
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STEAM— if^ITIAL  PRBS8URB  (SO-pound  Oaugb  -  64.72  Absoluts). 


JfiABVsnie  HoLi  or  thb 

MXAtUBIVO  HOLX  OK  BIDS 

MxAevBiHG  Hols  Oppossd  to 

OUTAMOm 

DuBOTzov  or  Flow. 

OF  SXABOBXVO  TUBS. 

DisscnoM  OF  Flow. 

TWOM 

TnoATiv 

Absolute 

Abiolate 

Abeolate 

AlMolate 

AlMolnte 

AtMolate 

Iicns. 

FftMore  Id 

Pi  ciBui  c  In 

Preerareln 

PreMoreln 

Preuure  In  Ins. 

PreMore  In 

tiia.of  ligt. 

llM.  per  aq.  In. 

Ina.  of  bfft. 

llM.perBq.lii. 

of  hgt. 

llM.  per  sq.  In. 

-0.48 

68.22 

64.22 

64.72 

-0.43 

63.22 

64.22 

64.72 

-0.88 

68.22 

64.22 

64.72 

-O.ftJ 

68.22 

64.22 

64.72 

-0.28 

68.22 

64.22 

64.72 

-0.23 

68.22 

64.22 

64.72 

-0.18 

68.22 

64.22 

64.72 

-O.lJJ 

62.72 

64.22 

64.22 

-0.08 

62.22 

68.72 

64.22 

-0.03 

61.22 

62.72 

64.22 

+0.02 

49.72 

59.72 

64.22 

0.07 

81.45 

15.41 

51.72 

64.22 

0.12 

38.25 

18.84 

35.73 

64.22 

0.17 

27.65 

18.54 

80.73 

64.22 

0.22 

25.86 

12.66 

26.72 

64.22 

0.27 

24.65 

12.07 

28. 7i 

64.22 

0.82 

22.15 

10.84 

21. '12 

64.42 

0.87 

20.65 

10.10 

19.23 

64.22 

0.42 

18.25 

8.98 

88.85 

16.59 

64.22 

0.47 

16.45 

8.04 

26.45 

13.95 

04.22 

0.52 

14.75 

7.21 

26.25 

12.85 

64.22 

0.67 

18.65 

6.67 

26  15 

12.81 

63.22 

0.82 

18.25 

6.47 

26.05 

12.70 

62.22 

0.67 

12.95 

6.82 

25.65 

12.56    1     

62.22 

0.72 

12.15 

5.93 

25.25 

12.30     

01.22 

0.77 

11.75 

5.72 

24.05 

11.77    ,     

60.22 

0.82 

11.05 

5.89 

23.05 

11.28 

58.72 

0.87 

10.75 

5.24 

22.05 

10.70 

56.72 

0.92 

10.85 

5.05 

21.45 

10.50 

54.72 

0.97 

9.85 

4.80 

20.75 

10.15 

54.72 

1.02 

9.45 

4.61 

20.05 

9.81 

54.47 

1.07 

8.85 

4.81 

19.65 

9.61 

54.22 

1.12 

8.45 

4.11 

19.05 

9.33         

53.47 

1.17 

8.15 

4.97 

18.45 

9.03     1     

58.22 

1.22 

8.85 

4.07 

18.05 

8.83 

53.22 

1.27 

9.05 

4.41 

17.05 

8.63 

53.72 

1.33 

10.85 

5.29 

17.35 

8.48 

52.22 

1.37 

14.45 

7.06 

18.35 

8.98 

51.22 

/.42 

18.45 

9.03 

19.85 

9.71 

50.72 

,^47 

20.05 

9.81 

21.05 

10.30 

50.47 

,^53 

21.55 

10.55 

22.25 

10.89 

50.22 

/.S7 

f«B2 

|-t)2 
|«C7 

^1 

22.65 

11.09 

29.85 

14.02 

49.72 

25.15 

13.81 

29  85 

14.63 

48.72 

25.25 

12.36 

29.75 

14.57 

48.73 
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14.52 
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13.89 
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14.38 
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28.65 
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13.98 

48.22 

28.65 
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146  PBESStJBEB   AMD  TEHPERATUSEB   IN    FBEE   EXPANSION. 

STEAM— INITIAL  PRESSURE  (M-pouhd  Oadge- 74.72  Absolute). 
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STEAM— INITIAL  PEESSUIIE  (70-pot7nd  Gauok  -  84.72  Absolute). 


i 

MlABrRIKO  ' 

HOLX  Iir  TDK 

Mkahitkino  Holk  om  Sidk'Mkahi'rinu  IIo] 

,B  <)PIH»HKI»  Tt 
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STEAM— INITIAL  PRES8UBE  (80  pound  Gauge  -  94.72  Absolute). 
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DIAGRAM  OF  APPARATUS  EMPLOYED  TO  DETER- 
MINE PRESSURE  VARIATION  ALONG  A  DE  LAVAL 
STEAM  TURBINE  NOZZLE. 

Measuring-bolc  of  Scarching-tubo  in  Diroctlon  of  Flow 
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II  II    on  Side  of  Searching-tube. 
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DIAGRAM  OF  APPARATUS  EMPLOYED  TO 
DETERMINE  PRESSURE  VARIATION  ALONG 
A  DE  LAVAL  STEAM  TURBINE  NOZZLE. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  R.  p.  Bolton, — I  have  hut  a  few  words  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  this  paper,  in  the  hope  that  the  subject  matter  will  still 
further  be  investigated.  It  contains  matter  of  value  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  heating,  which  is  not  apparent  on  the  face 
of  the  paper.  Much  of  the  steam  taken  for  heating  apparatus  is 
passed  through  reducing  valves,  being  emitted  by  sucli  valves 
through  very  small  orifices,  and  thus  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
a  jet,  passing  from  a  high  pressure  to  a  low  pressure.  The  curi- 
ous eflfect  has  been  several  times  obsers'^ed  in  actual  work  that  the 
amount  of  steam  used  from  an  exhaust  steam  apparatus  may  be 
sufficient  to  heat  a  certain  capacity  in  a  buihling,  but  that  if  that 
apparatus  is  stopped,  and  live  steam  is  taken  direct  from  the 
boiler  through  the  reducing  valve  for  the  same  work,  more  boiler 
capacity  has  to  be  brought  into  oj>eration.  Xow  there  must  be 
something  behind  that  effect,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  this  paper 
gives  a  line  of  thought  which  will  lead  toward  a  solution  of  what 
has  hitherto  been  a  mvsterv  to  heatinc:  engineers. 

Prof.  F,  li.  Iluiion, — I  think  it  will  also  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  this  discussion  if  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
res(»arcli  looks  towards  a  possibh*  solution  of  the  gas  turbine.  One 
of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  attem])t  to  apply  the  turbine  method 
to  a  gas  engine  has  been  that  the  dro])  of  temperature  in  free  ex- 
pansion in  the  nozzle  dors  not  take  the  hc^at  away,  but  only  prea- 
snr(».  The  trouble  is  that  the  exhaust  goes  out  too  hot  to  have 
been  of  anv  use. 
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THE  POWER  PLANT  OF  THE  TALL  OFFICE 

BUILDING. 

A  COMPARISON   BETWEEN    COMPOUND  AND    FOUR-VALVE  SIMPLE 
ENGINES  RUNNING   NON-CONDENSING. 

BY  ■.  H.  BUHNSLL,   WATBBTOWN,  K.   T. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  The  limit  of  excellence  in  steam  engine  economy  stands  at 
about  one  horse-power  produced  per  pound  of  coal  burned  per 
Hour.  This  duty  is  only  reached  by  large  and  thoroughly  well- 
built  engines  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  uniform 
load,  high  steam  pressure  and  good  vacuum  in  condenser.  Between 
this  remarkable  figure  and  the  actual  everyday  performances  of 
the  high-speed  engines  necessarily  used  in  the  restricted 
spaces  of  the  engine  rooms  of  large  city  buildings  there 
is  a  very  wide  gap.  The  problem  before  the  designers 
of  power  plants  of  the  latter  class  is  to  make  the  best 
use  of  steam  received  at  moderately  high  pressure,  and 
delivered  into  heating  systems  at  a  pressure  more  or  less  above 
the  atmosphere,  with  the  advantage  of  atmospheric  exhaust  only 
tJuring  some  five  months  of  the  year.  The  engines  using  steam 
under  these  conditions  must  develop  powers  widely  varying  from 
sniall  percentages  of  the  full  load  up  to  the  greatest  overload 
capacity  which  may  be  required  when  nearly  all  of  the  elevators 
^f  the  building  happen  to  be  taking  their  several  maximum 
amounts  of  current.  Together  with  these  requirements  it  is 
demanded  that  the  regulation  of  the  engines  shall  be  practically 
Perfect,  as  measured  by  the  prodn(*tion  of  incandescent  electric 
%ht8  without  perceptible  fluctuation. 

2.  For  these  conditions  high-speed  engines  are  almost  invariably 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  nie<'ting  (December,  IIMM)  of  the  AnuMican 
°^ety  of  Mecbaoical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the 
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required  and  selected.  These  engines  are  of  three  principal  types : 
the  simple  single-cylinder  engine  with  single  steam  valves,  the 
single-cylinder  engine  provided  with  four  valves  of  Corliss  or  slide 
type,  thereby  separating  the  inlet  from  the  exhaust  and  giving 
practically  the  economy  of  the  regular  slow-speed  engine  of  Corliss 
type,  and  the  non-condensing  compound  engine,  usually  provided 
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with  a  single  valve  for  each  cylinder,  but  sometimes  having  sep- 
arate steam  and  exhaust  valves  on  one  or  both  cylinders.  In  most 
cases  these  engines  seem  to  be  designed  to  handle  the  maximum 
loads  of  the  generators  directly  connected  to  them,  without  much 
regard  to  their  probable  performance  in  the  matter  of  economy 
and  use  of  steam  wdien  running  under  loads  much  below  the  maxi- 
mum. It  is  evident  that  with  exhaust  back  pressure  not  less  than 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  most  of  the  time  considerably  more 
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than  this,  the  number  of  possible  expansions  or  the  ratio  of  initial 
to  terminal  steam  pressure  is  limited  to  a  figure  which  is  not  un- 
suitable for  simple  engines.  Since  steam  expansion  cannot  be 
economically  carried  below  terminal  pressure  without  a  waste  of 
developed  power  shown  by  the  formation  of  a  negative  loop  in  the' 
indicator  diagram,  the  minimum  power  economically  developed 
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Fig.  41. 


by  the  non-condensing  engine  is  that  due  to  the  mean  effective 
pressure  consequent  upon  making  the  terminal  pressure  equal  to 
the  back  exhaust  pressure.  From  this  minimum  the  power  can 
be  increased  without  limit  until  the  engine  is  taking  steam  full 
stroke  and  operating  without  expansion.  A  division  of  the  pos- 
sible diagram  into  two  separate  diagrams  by  compounding  is  at 
the  expense  of  more  or  less  of  a  gap  between  the  two  diagrams 
^flus  produced,  due  to  valve  friction,  condensation  in  receiver 
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and  other  losses,  the  only  compensation  for  which  is  the  decreased 
range  of  temperature  between  inlet  and  exhanst  in  the  separate 
cylinders,  compared  with  the  range  existing  in  the  single-cylinder 
engine  with  the  same  inlet  and  exhaust  pressure.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  indicator  cards  and  tests  from  compound  and  simple  non- 
condensing  engines  under  the  conditions  existing  in  the  power 
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])lants  of  city  buildings  show  that  the  employment  of  compound 
engines  for  this  service  often  gives  results  inferior  to  the  per- 
formance of  single-cylinder  engines  with  better  valve  gear  and 
costing  considerably  less  to  construct. 

3.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Isaac  D.  Parsons  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  conditions  of  operation  of  a  number  of  power  plants  of  the 
class  under  consideration.  His  figures  were  selected  as  the  best 
and  most  definite  obtainable  by  an  investigation  which  covered 
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very  many  buildings  and  plants  differing  widely  in  details,  sizes 
and  conditions.  Data  obtained  from  seventeen  plants  whose  rec- 
ords were  accurate  and  complete  were  tabulated  in  convenient 
form  for  determining  the  actual  cost  of  current  as  compared  with 
the  rates  charged  by  central  stations.  The  items  making  up  the 
cost  of  current  were  taken  to  be  labor,  coal  and  handling  of  ashes^ 
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'^^ter,  lamps,  oil  and  supplies,  repairs,  central  station  service 
"where  used  for  periods  of  minimum  consumption  to  allow  of 
shutting  down  plant,  and  interest  and  depreciation  at  six  per 
^ut.  per  annum  on  original  cost  of  plants.  Roughly  these  figures 
average  labor  ^,  coal  J,  and  interest  and  depreciation  iV  to  J,  the 
siun  giving  the  cost  of  power  being  made  up  by  the  items  of  minor 
^^nse.  The  amount  paid  for  labor  does  not  depend  closely  upon 
the  details  of  the  plant   installed,   except   that   simplicity   of 
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machinery  would  tend  to  decrease  the  cost  of  labor  necessary  to 
properly  operate  it.  A  saving  in"  the  cost  of  current  would,  there- 
fore, be  necessarily  made  chiefly  by  decreasing  the  consumption 
of  coal  and  the  first  cost  and  expense  of  repairs  to  the  machinery, 

4.  Table  1  is  adapted  from  Mr.  Parsons'  figures  which  were 
published  in  the  "  Engineering  Magazine "  of  January  and 
February,  1902.  The  last  column  gives  the  ratio  of  the  maximum 
momentary  load  which  might  be  caused  by  the  simultaneous  start- 


ing of  all  the  elevators  to  the  minimum  lighting  load  existing  dur- 
ing the' hours  of  bright  daylight.  The  extreme  ratio  shown  in  any 
of  these  buildings  is  that  of  No.  11,  where  the  ininimum  load  is  ' 
(supposing  the  operation  of  both  elevators  during  daytime)  only 
4  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  capacity  which  may  be  suddenly 
called  for.  This,  however,  is  an  extreme  figure;  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  seems  more  representative  of  the  minimum  load 
required  to  be  carried  by  the  power  plant.  It  is  evident  that 
the  mean  of  the  load  carried  throughout  the  day  by  any  of  these 
engines  would  be  about  one-half  of  the  full  load,  and  that,  the 
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engines  should  be  designed  for  best  economy  at  some  point  con- 
aiderably  below  their  maximum  power,  and  to  operate  with  reason- 
able efficiency  over  a  wide  range  of  load.  While  this  is  true 
of  all  engines  of  isolated  plants  for  furnishing  current  to  build- 
ings, it  is  especially  the  case  in  the  larger  plants,  since  the  steady 
lighting  load  of  office  buildings  is  considerably  below  the  max- 
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imum,  and  the  maximum  load  is  only  required  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  afternoon  during  the  winter  months. 

5.  The  accompanying  diagrams  have  been  laid  out  from  actual 
indicator  cards  produced  by  Watertown  engines  of  the  usual 
liigh-speed  non-condensing  type.  These  cards  are  representative 
of  many  taken  from  the  engines  under  varying  conditions  of  pres- 
sures and  loads,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  have  been 
selected  to  show  the  performances  of  these  engines  imder  a  boiler 
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pressure  of  110  pounds  by  gauge,  and  exhausting  against  a  back 
pressure  of  five  pounds  in  the  exhaust  pipe,  or  about  seven  pounds 
in  the  cylinder.  A  is  a  compound  engine  with  tandem  cylinders 
11  and  18  by  12,  each  having  a  single  steam  valve  driven  from 
the  same  governor.  The  throttling  due  to  the  extremely  small 
ralve  openings  at  light  loads  and  the  wasteful  loops  produced  in 
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both  cylinders  under  such  conditions  are  features  of  the  diagrams 
from  this  engine.  B  is  a  tandem-compound  with  single-valve 
cylinders  13  and  22  by  14  with  the  low-pressure  valve  driven  by 
the  usual  eccentric,  the  high-pressure  valve  only  being  connected 
to  the  governor.  (7  is  a  20  by  18  single  cylinder  four- valve 
engine  with  valves  placed  close  to  the  bore  of  the  cylinder  to 
reduce  clearance,  the  exhaust  valves  driven  by  a  fixed  eccentric 
and  the  inlet  controlled  by  the  governor.    The  cards  from  engine 
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C  and  the  low-pressure  cylinder  of  engine  By  therefore,  show  uni- 
form release  and  compression.  The  diagrams  are  in  four  sets. 
Xo.  1  shows  considerable  underload  for  all  three  engines.  Xo.  2 
shows  the  most  economical  loads  for  the  compounds  and  a  proper 
load  for  the  four-valve  to  give  satisfactory  duty.  No.  3  shows 
the  TnflYiTnmn  loads  f or  the  compounds;  which  have  already  passed 
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their  points  of  best  efficiency,  while  the  same  amount  of  steam  in 
the  four-valve  gives  much  better  results.  Xo.  4  shows  the  four- 
valve  with  a  load  about  160  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  carried  by 
the  compounds,  and  with  substantially  the  same  water  consump- 
tion. 

6.  It  is  apparent  that  the  four-valve  engine  gives  very  much 
better  steam  distribution  and  economy  than  the  compounds.  The 
recvaporation  during  expansion  even  at  light  loads  is  not  great, 
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and  does  not  indicate  any  such  loss  of  efficiency  as  is  due  to  the 
large  gaps  of  the  compound  diagrams.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, Table  II.  shows  the  mean  eflFective  pressure  from  the  cards 
as  given,  and  also,  with  but  two  pounds  back  pressure  in  the 
cylinders,  the  corresponding  water  consumption  shown  by  the 
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diagrams,  and  the  probable  percentage  of  steam  wasted  by  cylin- 
der condensation,  with  the  actual  water  consumption  correspond- 
ing. The  percentages  of  load  shown  by  each  set  of  figures,  com- 
pared with  the  full  load  capacity  shown  by  set  No.  3,  is  given  in 
this  table. 
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7.  These  figures  indicate  that  the  single-cylinder  four-valve 
engines  has  a  far  greater  range  of  capacity  with  reasonable 
economy  than  the  non-condensing  compound  engine  and  for  the 
actual  conditions  of  service  in  power  plants  of  large  buildings  is 
much  to  be  preferred.  It  would  seem  very  desirable  that  engi- 
neers planning  power  installations  of  this  character  should  make 
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a  careful  study  of  the  probable  actual  running  conditions  under 
which  current  must  be  furnished  so  as  to  select  engines  designed 
to  give  the  best  economy  under  actual  conditions  instead  of  as 
is  too  frequently  done  letting  contracts  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
load  performance  guaranteed,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  in  build- 
ings where  most  of  the  electric  current  generated  is  used  for 
power  by  the  various  auxiliary  machines  and  the  elevators,  the 
full-load  capacity  is  only  infrequently  and  momentarily  required. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Sta/nwood. — Using  the  analysis  described  in  my 
paper,  I  have  taken  Mr.  Bunnell's  Table  II  with  engines  under 
atmospheric  exhaust j  and  have  calculated  the  "Cylinder  EflS- 


ciencies." 


As  16.7  pounds  is  the  theoretical  minimum  water  rate  for  110 
pounds  boiler  pressure  by  gauge  (see  my  paper,  Table  XI),  then 
the  ratio  of  16.7  to  the  expected  water  rates  of  Mr.  Bunnell  gives 
for  each  example  three  diflferent  cylinder  efficiencies. 

In  the  diagram.  Fig.  50,  are  plotted  these  values  for  B  and  C 
engines  only  (one  compound  and  one  simple),  and  it  shows  plainly 
the  advantage  of  capacity  possessed  by  the  simple  engine,  and  of 
efficiency  by  the  compound  engine. 

Mr.  Bunnell  assumes  a  condensation  loss  of  20  per  cent.  Avith 
equal  light  loads  for  both  types  of  compound  engines.  As  the 
engine  with  governor  controlling  the  valve  gear  of  the  high 
pressure  cylinder  only  has  a  greater  temperature  range  at  light 
load  than  the  other,  it  would  probably  be  found  in  practice,  all 
things  equal,  to  have  a  greater  initial  condensation  than  the  en- 
gine in  which  the  valves  of  both  cylinders  are  under  governor 
control. 

With  the  simple  engine  diagrams  **  C  i"  and  "  Cj,"  the  cut-offs 
by  measurement  are  0.10  and  0.14.  The  assumed  per  cents,  of 
condensation  are  28  and  26.  I  do  not  know  of  anv  records  of 
tests  showing  so  low  a  percentage  for  these  early  cut-offs.  In 
Mr.  Barrus'  book  on  *'  Engine  Tests,"  the  range  for  0.10  cut-off  is 
from  33  to  over  40  per  cent.,  and  for  0.15  cut-off,  from  30  to  35 
per  cent.  Assuming  in  Mr.  Bunnell's  cases  the  condensation 
to  be  as  low  as  35  and  30  per  cent,  respectively,  there  will  then 
be  found  a  water  rate  of  36.1  instead  of  32.7;  and  26.8  instead  of 
25.3  respectively,  corresponding  cylinder  efficiencies  being  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  line  on  the  diagram. 

If  Mr.  Bunnell  has  any  tests  in  which  this  low  record  of  con- 
densation for  these  early  cut-offs  has  been  obtained,  it  will  be  of 
value  to  present  them  to  the  Society. 

The  boiler  pressure  used  is  too  low  in  order  to  get  the  best 
results  from  compound  engines  of  the  cylinder  ratio  as  given, 
that  is,  2.6  to  1.  For  high  back  pressures  and  110  pounds  boiler 
pressure,  I  should  advise  a  cylinder  ratio  of  about  2  to  1  as  it 
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would  give  capacity  with  only  a  slight  reduction  in  economy 
over  the  larger  ratio. 

Diagrams  taken  from  a  slow  motion  11  by  16  by  20-in.  cross- 
compound  throttling  engine,  high  pressure  cj^inder  steam  jack- 
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eted,  has  shown  a  maximum  of  49  pounds  mean  effective  pressure, 
boiler  pressure  110  pounds  by  gauge,  cylinder  ratio  2.12  to  1, 
high  pressure  cut-off  50  per  cent. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  noteil  that  when  engines  are  working 
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into  a  heating  system,  high  economy  with  light  loads  is  not 
necessary  as  usually  there  is  a  large  demand  for  exhaust  steam. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Ball. — This  paper  is  presented  to  the  Society  for  the 
announced  purpose  of  making  a  comparison  between  the  efficiency 
of  two  types  of  engines,  particularly  under  wude  changes  of  load. 

In  making  comparisons  of  this  kind  it  has  heretofore  been 
thought  necessary  to  test  the  two  types  that  are  to  be  compared, 
and  base  the  comparison  on  results  showm  by  these  tests.  The 
author  of  this  paper  has  established  a  new  precedent  in  dispensing 
with  the  formality  of  tests.  He  guesses  at  w^hat  one  type  of  en- 
gine will  do,  and  without  even  guessing  at  the  other,  he  is  con- 
tent to  merely  assert  that  one  type  is  more  efficient  than  the  other. 

There  may  be  engineering  subjects  which  form  an  interesting 
theme  for  speculation;  for  instance,  a  new  type  of  machine  pro- 
posed to  be  built,  or  an  untried  process,  but  what  excuse  can  there 
be  for  guessing  at  the  efficiency  of  a  small,  self-contained  engine 
when  it  is  so  simple  a  matter  to  test  it. 

In  looking  over  this  paper  it  is  noticeable  that  the  only  infor- 
mation regarding  the  efficiency  of  cither  type  of  engine  is  found 
in  Table  II.  on  page  1C9.  This  table  is  made  in  the  following 
manner.  First  the  diagrams  are  measured  to  determine  the  "  in- 
dicated "  water  consumption.  Then  the  condensation  loss  is 
'*  estimated,"  and  by  combining  "  indicated  ''  water  with  "  esti- 
mated "  condensation,  the  author  is  able  to  announce  the  figures 
in  the  final  column,  which  he  calls  "  Pounds  estimated  actual.'' 

This  is  a  new  engineering  term.  We  have  all  heard  of  "  pounds 
estimated  "  and  of  "  pounds  actual,"  but  who  has  ever  seen  the 
two  in  partnership  before. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  this  process  of  estimation  is  that  a 
four-vaJve  engine  with  ^liaft  governor  is  more  efficient  than  a  com- 
pound engine  of  the  single  valve  type.  Let  us  see  how  this  con- 
clusion fits  the  facts  obtained  by  carefully  conducted  engine  tests. 

The  accompanying  cliart  (Fig.  50  a)  shows  graphically  results 
of  a  large  number  of  tests  reported  by  George  H.  Barrus  in  his 
book  entitled  "  Engine  Tests,"  published  by  D.  Van  Xostrand, 
1900. 

Each  test  is  represented  by  a  point  on  this  chart,  wdiieh  is 
located  so  that  the  measurements  on  ordinates  indicate  the  water 
consumption  and  on  abscissae  the  percentage  of  load  during  the 
test.  All  of  the  engine  tests  were  run  non-condensing  and  most 
of  them  were  Corliss  engines. 

It  80  happens  that  the  Corliss  engine  making  the  best  showing 
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for  any  simple  engine  was  tested  with  six  loads  ranging  from 
13  per  cent,  to  1.15  per  cent.  This  enables  us  to  plot  the  curve 
C  D  made  from  test  No.  31  on  page  126  of  Mr.  Barms'  book. 
The  engine  tested  in  this  case  was  a  300  horse-power  double  Corliss 
engine  with  100  pounds  steam.  The  water  consumption  ranged 
from  73.63  to  25.39. 

In  this  same  book  on  page  216  test  No.  54  gives  us  the  figures 
obtained  from  a  single  valve  cross  compound  engine  with  165 
pounds  steam.  The  higher  pressure  here  used  was  no  doubt  an 
advantage  to  the  engine,  and  the  comparison  with  the  Corliss 
engine  on  the  score  of  efficiency,  therefore,  is  not  of  much  inter- 
est, but  the  curve  of  efficiency  with  diflFerent  loads  is  interesting, 
because  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  this  paper  that  the  compound 
engine  is  less  efficient  than  the  four-valve  type  with  light  load. 

Curve  A  B  represents  the  figures  obtained  at  loads  ranging 
from  46  per  cent  to  1.08  per  cent.  This  curve  certainly  contra- 
dicts the  conclusion  announced  in  the  paper  under  discussion. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  the  result  of  a 
test  of  a  little  75  horse-power  single  valve  compound  engine  with 
100  pounds  pressure,  non-condensing. 

I  happened  to  participate  in  this  test,  which  was  carefully  made 
with  a  surface  condenser,  and  the  results  may  be  accepted  with 
confidence. 

The  results  of  this  test  are  represented  by  circles  in  the  chart 
and  in  some  cases  the  test  was  duplicated  as  indicated.  In  this 
case  the  test  covered  almost  exactly  the  same  range  of  load  as 
the  test  of  the  Corliss  engine  and  the  efficiency  is  practically  the 
same  at  every  stage  of  load. 

In  making  this  comparison  it  must  be  borne  in  mind : 

First.  That  a  75  horse-power  compound  is  being  compared  with 
a  300  horse-power  Corliss  engine. 

Second,  That  the  Corliss  engine  was  one  that  made  the  best 
showing  reported  in  Mr.  Barrus'  book. 

Third.  That  a  short  stroke,  four-valve  engine  without  releasing 
valve  gear  cannot  possibly  make  as  good  a  showing  as  the  average 
Corliss  engine  and  must  therefore  fall  considerably  short  of  the 
exceptional  performance  of  this  Corliss  engine. 

The  conclusions  from  this  chart  are  these: 

First.  That  a  single  valve  compound  engine  is  more  economical 
than  the  best  type  of  Corliss  engine  of  the  same  horse-power 
capacity  and  considerably  more  economical  than  any  four-valve 
engine  Avithout  releasing  gear. 
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and   base  the  comparison  on  results  show^n  by  these  tests.     The 

ail  trlior  of  this  paper  has  established  a  new  precedent  in  dispensing 

wit:ti  the  formality  of  tests.     He  guesses  at  what  one  type  of  en- 

^  w411  do,  and  wthout  even  guessing  at  the  other,  he  is  con- 

^  to  merely  assert  that  one  type  is  more  efficient  than  the  other. 

IThere  may  be  engineering  subjects  which  form  an  interesting 

th^xne  for  speculation;  for  instance,  a  new  type  of  machine  pro- 

pos.^'d  to  be  built,  or  an  untried  process,  but  what  excuse  can  there 

t»o    for  guessing  at  the  efficiency  of  a  small,  self-contained  engine 

^^'H^-n  it  is  so  simple  a  matter  to  test  it. 

In  looking  over  this  paper  it  is  noticeable  that  the  only  infor- 
^^^tiion  regarding  the  efficiency  of  cither  type  of  engine  is  found 
*^  Table  II.  on  page  1G9.  This  table  is  made  in  the  following 
^^^^Tiner.  First  the  diagrams  are  measured  to  determine  the  "  in- 
^le^ted"  water  consumption.  Then  the  condensation  loss  is 
^=^timated,"  and  by  combining  "  indicated  "  water  with  "  esti- 
^la^trcd  "  condensation,  the  author  is  able  to  announce  the  figures 
^^    tilie  final  column,  which  he  calls  "  Pounds  estimated  actual." 

T*liis  is  a  new  engineering  term.    We  have  all  heard  of  "'  pounds 
^^^ixiiated  "  and  of  "  poimds  actual,"  but  wdio  has  ever  seen  the 
^^~^^    in  partnership  before. 

T'he  conclusion  reached  by  this  process  of  estimation  is  that  a 

^^^x--vaJve  engine  with  shaft  governor  is  more  efficient  than  a  com- 

^^^^^nd  engine  of  the  single  valve  type.     Let  us  see  how  this  con- 

^^^ion  fits  the  facts  obtained  by  carefully  conducted  engine  tests. 

T'he  accompanying  chart  (Fig.  50  a)  shows  graphically  results 

^^■^     ^  large  number  of  tests  reported  by  George  11.  Barrus  in  his 

^*>lc  entitled  "  Engine  Tests,"  published  bv  D.  Van  Xostrand, 

>      ^^ach  test  is  represented    by  a  point  on    this    chart,  which  is 

^^^ted  so  that  the  measurements  on  ordinates  indicate  the  water 

^^^umption  and  on  abscissa?  the  percentage  of  load  during  tlio 

^^t.      All  of  the  engine  tests  wore  run  non-condensing  and  most 

^   t:liem  were  Corliss  engines. 

It  so  happens  that  the  Corliss  engine  making  the  best  showing 
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Second.  That  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  compound  engine 
when  compared  with  the  simple  four-valve  engine  is  just  as  notice- 
able with  light  loads  as  with  heavy  loads. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Bunnell.* — ^It  has  been  generally  assumed,  it  seems, 
by  architects  and  engineers  in  calling  for  these  city  engines,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  compound  engine  being  the 
best  at  all  loads;  and  it  has  been  our  experience  that  there  is 
some  question  about  that — not  at  all  whether  a  compound  engine 
can  be  made  more  efficient  at  any  load,  but  whether  the  types  of 
compound  engines  ordinarily  sold  for  city  building  work,  with 
single  valves  and  shaft  governors  and  costing  considerably  more 
than  simple  four-valve  engines,  are  actually  as  efficient  as  the 
latter.  Mr.  Stanwood's  comparison  with  Table  No.  II.  is  a  most 
interesting  one.  I  am  glad  to  accept  his  judgment  as  to  per- 
centages of  condensation,  and  to  note  that  the  performance  of  the 
simple  engine  is  still  close  to  that  of  the  compounds.  Certainly 
higher  initial  pressures  will  favor  the  compounds,  but  present 
practice  limits  steam  pressures  so  as  to  demand  lower  cylinder 
ratios  and  correspondingly  reduce  the  advantages  of  compound- 
ing. A  2  to  1  compound  will  hardly  justify  its  increased  first 
cost  over  the  simple  engine. 

Mr.  Ball  suggests  that  the  heading  of  the  last  column  is  wrong. 
"  Pounds  total  estimated "  will  be  an  improvement  and  may 
satisfy  his  desire  for  accuracy.  His  insistence  upon  accurate 
scientific  tests  as  a  basis  for  conclusions  as  to  engine  efficiency  is 
justifiable — ^but  office  building  service  is  too  urgent  to  allow  of 
interference  for  such  purposes,  while  all  of  us  who  build  or  use 
engines  are  well  aware  that  accurate  tests  of  new  engines  in 
expert,  hands  give  results  never  realized  in  commercial  operation 
over  long  i)eriod9. 

While  the  subject  under  discussion  is  the  relative  actual  wator 
and  coal  consumptions  of  different  types  of  engines  in  a  class  of 
plants  where  attendance  is  often  not  the  best,  coal  and  water 
records  only  obtainable  by  searching  the  books  for  bills  paid, 
loads  widely  varying  and  often  very  light  and  tests  with  scien- 
tific accuracy  impossible,  Mr.  Ball  oflFers  presumably  as  his  idea 
of  scientific  accuracy  conclusions  drawn  from  short  tests  of  larere 
and  well  adjusted  engines  under  good  conditions  rather  than  from 
indicator  diagrams  from  the  actual  types  of  engines  being  con- 
sidered.    In  support  of  his  claims  he  cites  a  pair  of  150  horse- 

*  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
13 
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power  Corliss  engines  under  100  pounds  steam  in  comparison 
with  a  cross-compound  engine  under  165  pounds,  the  pressure 
conditions  of  both  engines  being  unquestionably  right  for  good 
efficiency  over  a  large  range.  The  total  number  of  possible  ex- 
pansions from  180  to  20  pounds  absolute  is  nine  without  pro- 
ducing terminal  loops,  while  the  engines  of  the  paper  are  com- 
pared at  the  maximum  pressures  usual  in  city  buildings,  which 
allow  only  about  six  expansions. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Ball  does  not  give  indicator 
diagrams  and  a  fuller  description  of  the  details  of  the  tests  of  his 
75  horse-power  compound  engine.  He  places  a  brief  assertion 
against  actual  indicator  diagrams  and  modifications  of  their 
measurements  based  upon  values  of  probable  cylinder  condensa- 
tion which  have  been  obtained  by  experienced  engineers  from 
numerous  tests  reported  in  detail  in  various  publications  and 
which  stand  until  contradicted  by  other  tests  of  accuracy.  It 
would  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  diagrams  from  his  compound 
engine  with  those  of  the  paper,  and  to  observe  the  percentages  of 
condensation,  and  the  action  of  the  valves. 

Shaft-governed,  multi-ported,  four-valve  high  speed  engines  give 
diagrams  remarkably  like  those  from  Corliss  engines  with  releas- 
ing gear,  particularly  with  the  higher  rotating  speeds  now  used 
with  the  latter,  because  dashpot  action  is  not  instantaneous  and 
shows  similar  rounding  of  diagram  comers. 

When  steam  pressures  in  these  plants  are  regularly  carried  at 
140  to  160  pounds  Mr.  Ball's  conclusions  will  have  a  greater  per- 
centage of  value  than  under  the  present  usual  maximum  pressures 
of  100  to  125  pounds  only,  with  back  pressures  generally  speci- 
fied at  three  pounds  and  often  finally  carried  at  seven  to  ten.  I 
still  hope  for  an  opportunity  to  make  a  service  test  of  engines 
in  a  city  building,  and  so  to  confirm  the  indications  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  proportions  of  the  compound  engine  or  the  actual 
valve  setting  as  it  is  the  moderate  steam  pressure  and  the  running 
of  engines  a  large  part  of  the  time  under  light  and  varying  loads 
which  reduce  the  gain  due  to  compounding  so  that  the  four-valve 
simple  engine  with  a  fairly  low  water  consumption  is  the  better 
engine  for  average  present  conditions  in  city  building  work. 
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No.  1061.* 

STAYBOLTS,  BRACES  AND  FLAT  SURFACES. 

A  DISCUSSION  OF  VARIOUS  RULES   AND  FORMULA. 

BT  R.  S.   HALE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

Support  of  Flat  Surfaces  of  Boilers  hy  Stayholts. 

1.  The  problem  of  the  support  of  flat  surfaces  arises  in  the 
design  of  the  fireboxes  of  locomotive  and  upright  boilers,  in  the 
design  of  the  combustion  chambers  of  Scotch  marine  boilers  and 
in  the  design  of  the  heads  above  the  tubes  in  horizontal  tubular 
boilers  of  all  classes. 

2.  The  stress  on  the  staybolts  is  in  general  a  direct  pull.  In 
the  case  of  diagonal  braces  the  actual  stress  may  be  reduced  in 
figures  to  an  equivalent  direct  pull  by  considering  the  angle  be- 
tween the  brace  and  the  plate.  In  the  case  of  short  stays  there  is 
a  bending  action  due  to  diflferences  in  expansion  of  the  inside  and 
outside  plate  which  causes  special  stresses  which  will  be  consid- 
ered below. 

3.  The  maximum  working  stress  permitted  in  staybolts  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

United  States  Hale,  6,000  poaDds  per  square  inch. 

British  Board  of  Trade,  9,000  poands  per  square  incb. 

British  Lloyds,  8,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  \f  \\  inch  diameter  or  less. 

'«        9,000      •*         "        **        •'      "  over  1\  inch  diameter. 
Qerman  Lloyds,  \  of  tensile  strength.    For  60,000  poands  this  is  8,560. 

Bareaa  Veritas,  -jz-^z  of  lower  test  limit,  then  add  \  inch  for  material  of  60,000 

0.70 

pounds :  this  is  10,400  on  net  section  and  about  8,800  on  the 

gross  section  of  a  1-inch  stay. 
Hartford  Boiler  Insurance  Company,  no  official  rule,  but  in  the  Locomotive  of 

September,  1898,  recommends  7,500  on 
long  stays,  and  in  same  paper,  March, 
1892,  recommends  4,800  on  short  stays. 

*  Presented  at  the   New  York  meeting  (December,  1904)  of  the  American 
^^^ciety  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the 
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None  of  these  rules,  except  the  practice  of  the  Hartford  Co.> 
take  any  account  of  the  difference  in  stress  between  short  and 
long  braces.  Some  of  them  allow  a  greater  stress  on  large  braces^ 
as,  for  instance,  Lloyds  and  Bureau  Veritas. 

4.  Xow,  in  short  braces,  such  as  those  in  locomotive  fireboxes, 
the  difference  in  expansion  between  the  inside  and  the  outside  sheet 
bends  the  stays  and  induces  severe  stresses  in  addition  to  the  direct 
pull  due  to  the  steam  pressure.  As  a  result,  such  staybolts  are, 
frequently  found  broken  close  to  the  outside  plate. 

5.  Further,  as  is  well  known,  excessive  stress  and  strain  makes 
the  metal  more  liable  to  corrosion,  and  these  short  bolts  are  fre- 
quently found  corroded  and  wasted. 

6.  In  boilers  with  long  braces,  such  as  the  ordinary  horizontal 
tubular  boilers,  we  very  seldom  find  any  corrosion.  However,  an 
allowance  for  corrosion  would  appear  excellent  practice,  even  if 
corrosion  appear  but  seldom,  and  the  rule  of  the  Bureau  Veritas, 
by  which  the  stress  is  computed  on  the  net  area  that  will  remain 
after  ^  inch  (iV  inch  on  each  side)  has  been  wasted,  is  an  excellent 
one.  For  long  braces  where  there  is  no  bending  action,  say  braces 
of  2  feet  and  over,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
stress  should  not  be  as  great  as  that  allowed  on  similar  metal  in 
boiler  plates.  In  boiler  plates  a  stress  of  12,000  or  more  is  allowed 
between  rivet  holes,  and  from  7,000  to  11,000  in  the  body  of  the 
plate.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  we  can  safely  take  12,000 
for  long  steel  braces,  or  10,000  for  iron.  While  this  allows  con- 
siderably more  pressure  than  has  been  usual  in  some  cases,  the 
fact  that  these  long  braces  give  but  little  trouble  would  seem  ta 
warrant  increasing  the  pressure. 

The  allowance  of  ^  inch  for  future  corrosion  makes  this  agree 
better  with  current  practice  than  is  apparent  at  first  sight.  Thus,, 
with  a  1-inch  brace,  12,000  pounds  on  the  net  section,  which  is 
J-inch  diameter,  is  9,200  on  the  gross  section,  or  but  little  more 
than  is  now  usual.  For  large  braces  the  proposed  rule  will  allow 
higher  pressure  than  is  now  customary,  but  our  experience  with 
such  cases  as  have  come  to  our  notice  indicates  that  it  will  be 

amply  safe. 

7.  On  short  braces  the  working  stress  due  to  tension  alone 
should  be  less  in  order  to  leave  a  margin  for  the  bending  stress. 
These  braces  are  usually  iron,  and  if  we  make  the  permissible 
stress  9,000  on  the  net  section  after  subtracting  iV inch  on  all  sides, 
on  iron  braces  less  than  24  inches  long,  8,000  if  less  than  12  inches. 
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long,  7,000  if  less  than  6  inches  long,  and  5,000  if  less  than 
4  inchea  long,  we  shall  get  results  that  will  be  in  better  accord 
with  present  good  practice  and  experience  than  any  of  the  rules 
stated  above  in  paragraph  3.  The  difference  will,  at  least,  take 
partial  care  of  the  stresses  due  to  bending. 

The  variations  above  suggested  according  to  length  of  braces  are 
not  based  on  any  theory,  but  are  chosen  so  that  for  very  short 
braces  the  stress  shall  be  about  that  which  locomotive  boilermakers 
have  found  good  practice,  with  stresses  on  braces  of  intermediate 
lengths  something  in  proportion. 

In  the  case  of  the  circular  fireboxes  of  upright  boilers  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  strength  of  the  furnace  as  a  flue  dimin- 
ishes the  stress  on  the  staybolts. 

8.  We  may  now  consider  the  strength  of  the  plate  itself,  and 
this  obviously  depends  on  the  distance  between  stays  and  the 
thickness  of  the  plate. 

9.  It  also  depends  somewhat  on  the  diameter  of  the  stay,  since 
we  can  easily  imagine  an  extreme  case,  in  which  the  stays  were  so 
large  as  to  diminish  appreciably  the  area  of  plate  to  be  supported. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  for  any  given  method  of  attaching 
the  stay  to  the  plate  a  change  in  the  diameter  of  the  stay  will  affect 
the  stresses  by  but  a  very  small  amount;  hence  it  will  be  correct 
to  neglect  this  factor  in  determining  the  thickness  of  the  plate  for 
any  stated  method  of  attachment  and  distance  between  stays. 

10.  The  method  of  attachment,  of  course,  affects  the  safe  work- 
ing pressures. 

11.  The  theoretical  stress,  independent  of  method  of  attach- 
ment, or  rather  for  stays  attached  at  points  of  infiinite  strength, 
has  been  found  by  Grashof  (Unwin  Machine  design)  to  be  as 
follows: 

/=  maximum  stress  =^fSx^. 

p  =  pitch,  t  =  thickness  of  plate,  P  =  steam  pressure ;  all  in 
pounds  and  inches. 
Since  the  stress  on  the  bolt  itself  is  given  by  the  formula: 

4»^ 
f  =  P  —^5  d  being  the  diameter  of  the  bolt, 

it  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  equal  stress  in  bolt  and  plate  the 
bolt  should  be  2.4  times  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  whatever  the 
pitch  for  the  case  covered  by  the  formula. 
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12.  The  stress  on  the  plate  is  stated  by  D.  K,  Clark  to  be  deter- 
mined as  follows:    Steam  pressure  at  elastic  limit  of  plate  equals 

5,700  X  — ,  p  in  this  case  being  distance  between  bolts,  not  between 

centers. 

Although  Clark*  states  this  to  be  the  elastic  strength,  yet  it 
appears  to  be  more  probable  that  it  is  some  fraction  of  Clark's 
idea  of  the  ultimate  strength.  It  would  probably  be  as  wrong  to 
depend  on  Clark  in  such  a  case  as  it  would  be  to  use  his  theories 
as  to  strength  of  beams  in  designing  bridges,  instead  of  using  the 
formulae  based  on  the  elastic  theory,  such  as  the  formulse  used 
by  all  the  best  engineers  in  designing  every  large  bridge  or  steel 
frame  building. 

13.  The  rules  used  by  the  various  insurance  and  similar  bureaus 
are  as  follows: 

United  States,    P  =  C  -^ ;  C  =  112  for  steel  plates  ^  or  less. 

British  Lloyds,    P  =  C—^;  C  =  90  f or  steel  plates  ^  and  less. 

Qeiman  Lloyds,  P  =  C  -5  ; 

Board  of  Trade,  P  =  C^^4^'  C  =  66  ; 

p*  —  6 

U  —  1)'  T 
Bureaa  Veritas,  P  =  — 5 -p-, ;  T=  tensile  strength  taken  at  25.8  tons  or 

^  60,000  pounds  in  following  computa- 

tions. 
C  =  .055  and  less. 

Hartford  Boiler  Insurance  Co.,  in  Locomotive  of  March,  1892, 
page  38,  advocates  D.  K.  Clark's  rule  with  a  factor  of  safety  of 
3,  based  on  the  elastic  strength.    His  rule  is: 

5  700  T 
P  =  -^ »  T  being  thickness  in  inches  ;  p  is  the  net  pitch,  i.e.,  distance  be- 

^  tween  staybolts  and  not  between  centers. 

The  figures  given  in  the  tables  following  take  p  as  the  distance 
between  centers  in  all  cases."  If  it  was  worth  while  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  diflFerence  the  figures  could  be  corrected  accordingly 
for  Clark's  formula. 

The  constants  above  given  are  considerably  increased  for  other 
methods  of  attaching  stays  to  plates  than  merely  screwing  in  and 
riveting  over. 

14.  In  Tables  I.-IV.  are  given  the  permissible  pressures  by 
these  rules  for  various  thicknesses  of  plates,  for  pitches  from  4  to 
11  ,^  inches. 
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Stbsl  Plates. 


TABLE  I. 

Screw  Statbolts  Ritbted. 
Working  Pressures. 


Pitch,  4  Inches. 


ThtckneM  of 
Plate. 

British  Board 
of  Trade. 

United  Statefl 
Kale. 

Bareaa  Veritas. 

British  Lloyds. 

D.  K.  Clark. 

i 

j       128      I 
i       165     f 

112 

90 

90 

107 

ft 

176     [ 
287     S 

175 

160 

141 

149 

1 

323 

252 

250 

208 

178 

A 

422 

848 

360 

276 

208 

TABLE   n. 
Steel  Plates.     Screw  Staybolts  Riveted.    Prrcn,  6  Inches. 


Thickness  of 
Plate. 

Brit^h  Board 
of  Trade. 

United  States 
Rule. 

1 
Bureau  Veritas. 

British  Lloyds. 

D.  K.  Clark. 

i 

55 

50 

40 

40 

79 

A 

79 

78 

71 

62 

99 

f 

108 

112 

111 

90 

120 

i 

178 

214 

218 

177 

158 

i 

266 

334 

860 

2V8 

198 

i 

372 

480 

538 

400 

288 

TABLE  in. 
Steel  Plates.     Screw  Stays  Riveted.     Pitch,  8  Inches. 


Thickness  of  ;   British  Board 
Plate.        j       of  Trade. 


i 
I 

i 


28 

56 

92 

138 

193 


United  States 
Rule. 

Bureau  Veritas. 

British  Lloyds. 

D.  K.  Clark. 

28 

22 

23 

59 

03 

63 

51 

Si) 

120 

122 

100 

109 

188 

202 

156 

148 

270 

302 

225 

178 

TABLE    IV. 
Steel  Plates.    Screw  Spays  Riveted.    Pitch,  ll^^,-  Inches. 


Thickness  of 
mate. 

British  B.ard 
<»r  Trntif. 

United  States 
Rule. 

Bureau  Veritas. 

British  Lloyds. 

D.  K.  Clark. 

i 

13 

U 

11 

11 

12 

t 

26 

31 

31 

25 

68 

i 

44 

60 

61 

50 

84 

i 

65 

94 

102 

78 

105 

f 

91 

135 

151 

112 

126 

i 

1 

121 

1S.J 

212 

158 

147 

182 
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TABLE  V. 

Recent  Cases  of  Bulges  BSTWBEif  Statbolts  Found  bt  Mutual  Boiler 

Insurance  Company  Inspectors. 


Working  I*rcMure. 

Pitch  of  SUys. 

Thickness  of  Plate. 

Pressnre  by  U.  S.  Rale. 

Inches. 

- 

65 

5 

A 

112 

80 

7i 

i 

82* 

75 

7 

57* 

85 

4 

A 

178 

75 

8 

i 

29* 

80 

5i 

f 

182 

100 

4 

A 

250 

75 

4 

173 

70 

4 

A 

178 

80 

8x7 

i 

82* 

75 

4 

178 

60 

7x7i 

A 

50* 

100 

4ix5 

180 

120 

4 

250  •♦ 

80 

6x5i 

120 

115 

6 

112** 

120 

6 

112*» 

100 

4i 

400 

60 

6i 

i 

98 

60 

4ix5 

128 

*  Small  circular  flrcbox.  **  Large  circular  firebox. 

For  the  cases  marked  *  or  **  the  circalar  form  of  the  firebox  atreDCthena  the  plate  against 
collapse,  us  was  shown  in  my  article  in  the  Engineering  Magazkne. 


The  double  figures  given  for  the  Board  of  Trade  are  the  figures 
from  their  rule  and  the  figures  from  Trail's  Board  of  Trade 
tables  for  pitches  under  6  inches,  which  tables^  it  is  understood, 
supersede  the  rules  for  these  small  pitches. 

It  should,  of  course,  be  understood  that  probably  none  of  the 
rules  are  intended  for  extreme  cases.  For  pressure  under  30 
pounds  various  other  considerations  would,  of  course,  enter  and 
for  pressures  above  250  pounds  temperature  changes  in  the  plate 
would  verv  likely  make  the  rules  inapplicable.  In  other  words, 
none  of  these  rules  are  intended  for  extreme  cases,  and  for  ordi- 
nary working  conditions  it  appears  they  give  results  that  do  not 
differ  widelv  from  each  other. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  simplest  formula  is  probably  the  best. 
Further,  there  should  be  a  decided  preference  for  formulae  that 
agree  with  the  theoretic  formulse  rather  than  for  empirical 
formulae.  Of  course,  an  empiric  formula  may  represent  the  re- 
sults of  a  few  experiments  better  than  a  theoretic  one,  but  unless 
the  experiments  are  very  numerous  and  very  accurate  the  chances 
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are  that  the  differences  between  the  empiric  and  theoretic  f ormnlsB 
are  due  to  errors  of  experiment. 

15.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  such  experiments  as 
have  been  made,  notably  those  of  Fairbaim,  Clark,  Wilson,  Greig, 
Eyeth  and  the  Board  of  Trade  (see  Stromcyer,  page  140,  for  a  list 
of  these)  are  not  complete  enough  and  apparently  are  not  accu- 
rate enough  to  furnish  any  rule.  This  is  only  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected since  experiments  on  flat  plates,  if  the  plates  are  tested 
to  breaking,  or  even  only  to  bulging,  deal  with  pressures  and 
strains  far  in  excess  of  working  conditions  and  must  deal  with  the 
metal  in  a  more  or  less  plastic  state.  Experiments  to  determine 
the  actual  working  stress  in  flat  plates  under  ordinary  conditions 
would  have  to  be  very  refined  experiments  in  which  the  stresses 
were  inferred  from  the  measurement  of  infinitesimal  deflections, 
and  these  experiments  have  not  been  made.  As  stated  above,  the 
case  is  very  similar  to  that  of  iron  beams,  in  which  the  working 
stresses  have  to  be  computed  from  the  elastic  theory,  since  experi- 
ments by  testing  beams  to  destruction  give  results  which  we  know 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  designing. 

16.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  theoretic  form  used  by  the 
United  States,  German  and  British  Lloyds,  etc.,  is  the  best,  and 

that  working  pressure  =  constant  — ^  is  the  form  to  be  adopted. 

17.  In  regard  to  choice  of  constants  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  on  the  whole  the  United  States  rule  gives  results  intermediate 
between  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Bureau  Veritas, 
although  considerably  higher  than  the  British  Lloyds.  In  order  to 
see.  if  these  results  were  borne  out  by  experience  I  have  made 
up  a  list  of  the  most  recent  cases  in  which  our  inspectors  have 
found  plates  bulged  between  staybolts,  Table  V. 

18.  It  is  clear  that  if  weakness  caused  these  bulges,  all  the  rules 
give  much  too  high  pressures,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  these 
bulges  are  most  of  them  due  to  overheating,  just  as  the  bulges 
in  the  furnaces  of  internally  fired  boilers  or  the  bottom  plates  of 
horizontal  return  tubular  boilers,  and  that  they  are  not  due  to 
weakness  of  design.  In  other  words,  they  are  due  to  abnormal 
conditions,  and  are  to  be  prevented  by  care  in  the  operation  of  the 
boiler  rather  than  by  change  in  the  design. 

19.  The  proper  constant,  therefore,  is  somewhere  between  90 
and  120,  and  since  failure  will  not  cause  serious  accident  it  would 
seem  wise  to  use  115  in  determining  the  limiting  safe  pressure. 
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TABLE  V. 

Recent  Cases  of  Bulges  between  Staybolts  Found  bt  Mutual  Boiler 

Insurance  Company  Inspectors. 


Working  Preasure. 

Pitch  of  Stays. 

Thickness  of  Plat«. 

Pressure  by  U.  S.  Rule. 

Inches. 

- 

65 

5 

A 

112 

80 

7i 

i 

32* 

75 

7 

A 

57* 

85 

4 

A 

178 

75 

8 

i 

29* 

80 

5i 

i 

182 

100 

4 

f 

250 

75 

4 

A 

178 

70 

4 

A 

173 

80 

8x7 

i 

82* 

75 

4 

178 

60 

7x71 

A 

50* 

100 

4ix5 

i 

180 

120 

4 

f 

250  ♦* 

80 

6x5i 

i 

120 

115 

6 

i 

112  ♦♦ 

120 

6 

f 

112  ♦» 

100 

4i 

i 

400 

60 

6i 

f. 

98 

60 

4ix5 

123 

*  Small  circular  firebox.  **  Large  circular  firebox. 

For  the  cases  marked  *  or  **  the  circular  form  of  the  firebox  strengthens  the  plate  against 
collapse,  as  was  shown  in  my  article  in  the  Engineering  Magazine. 


The  double  figures  given  for  the  Board  of  Trade  are  the  figures 
from  their  rule  and  the  figures  from  Trail's  Board  of  Trade 
tables  for  pitches  under  6  inches,  which  tables,  it  is  understood, 
supersede  the  rules  for  these  small  pitches. 

It  should,  of  course,  be  understood  that  probably  none  of  the 
rules  are  intended  for  extreme  cases.  For  pressure  under  30 
pounds  various  other  considerations  would,  of  course,  enter  and 
for  pressures  above  250  pounds  temperature  changes  in  the  plate 
would  very  likely  make  the  rules  inapplicable.  In  other  words, 
none  of  these  rules  are  intended  for  extreme  cases,  and  for  ordi- 
nary working  conditions  it  appears  thev  give  results  that  do  not 
diflfer  widely  from  each  other. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  simplest  formula  is  probably  the  best. 
Further,  there  should  be  a  decided  preference  for  formulae  that 
agree  with  the  theoretic  formute  rather  than  for  empirical 
formulae.  Of  course,  an  empiric  formula  may  represent  the  re- 
sults of  a  few  experiments  better  than  a  theoretic  one,  but  unless 
the  experiments  are  very  numerous  and  very  accurate  the  chances 
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are  that  the  differences  between  the  empiric  and  theoretic  f ormnlsB 
are  dne  to  errors  of  experiment. 

15.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  such  experiments  as 
have  been  made,  notably  those  of  Fairbaim,  Clark,  Wilson,  Greig, 
Eyeth  and  the  Board  of  Trade  (see  Stromcyer,  page  140,  for  a  list 
of  these)  are  not  complete  enough  and  apparently  are  not  accu- 
rate enough  to  furnish  any  rule.  This  is  only  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected since  experiments  on  flat  plates,  if  the  plates  are  tested 
to  breaking,  or  even  only  to  bulging,  deal  with  pressures  and 
strains  far  in  excess  of  working  conditions  and  must  deal  with  the 
metal  in  a  more  or  less  plastic  state.  Experiments  to  determine 
the  actual  working  stress  in  flat  plates  under  ordinary  conditions 
would  have  to  be  very  refined  experiments  in  which  the  stresses 
were  inferred  from  the  measurement  of  infinitesimal  deflections, 
and  these  experiments  have  not  been  made.  As  stated  above,  the 
case  is  very  similar  to  that  of  iron  beams,  in  which  the  working 
stresses  have  to  be  computed  from  the  elastic  theory,  since  experi- 
ments by  testing  beams  to  destruction  give  results  which  we  know 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  designing. 

16.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  theoretic  form  used  by  the 
United  States,  German  and  British  Lloyds,  etc.,  is  the  best,  and 

that  working  pressure  =  constant  —^  is  the  form  to  be  adopted. 

17.  In  regard  to  choice  of  constants  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  on  the  whole  the  United  States  rule  gives  results  intermediate 
between  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Bureau  Veritas, 
although  considerably  higher  than  the  British  Lloyds.  In  order  to 
see.  if  these  results  were  borne  out  by  experience  I  have  made 
up  a  list  of  the  most  recent  cases  in  which  our  inspectors  have 
found  plates  bulged  between  staybolts,  Table  V. 

18.  It  is  clear  that  if  weakness  caused  these  bulges,  all  the  rules 
give  much  too  high  pressures,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  these 
bulges  are  most  of  them  due  to  overheating,  just  as  the  bulges 
in  the  furnaces  of  internally  fired  boilers  or  the  bottom  plates  of 
horizontal  return  tubular  boilers,  and  that  they  are  not  due  to 
weakness  of  design.  In  other  words,  they  are  due  to  abnormal 
conditions,  and  are  to  be  prevented  by  care  in  the  operation  of  the 
boiler  rather  than  by  change  in  the  design. 

19.  The  proper  constant,  therefore,  is  somewhere  between  90 
and  120,  and  since  failure  will  not  cause  serious  accident  it  would 
Beem  wise  to  use  115  in  determining  the  limiting  safe  pressure. 
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while  100  will  give  good  results  when  designing  a  new  boiler  for 
economically  long  life. 

The  United  States  and  Lloyds  permit  a  slightly  higher  constant 
for  thick  plates  than  for  thin,  and  the  Bureau  Veritas  rule  has 
this  eflfect.  The  Board  of  Trade  rule  and  Clark's  have  just  the 
reverse  effect.  I  cannot  see  anything  either  in  our  experience 
or  the  experiments  that  warrants  allowing  proportionate  greater 
pressure  on  thick  plates  than  called  for  by  Grashof's  formulae, 
except  so  far  as  may  be  desired  for  corrosion  in  special  cases, 
where  it  is  thought  corrosion  should  be  specially  provided  for. 

21.  For  braces  attached  by  nuts  or  crowfoot  braces  attached  bv 
rivet,  it  is  obvious  that  a  higher  pressure  can  be  allowed.  Lloyd 
allowB  about  20  per  cent,  more  for  nuts.  United  States  about  20 
per  cent,  more,  Board  of  Trade  about  25  per  cent,  more;  and  a 
constant  of  140,  which  would  agree  with  the  margin  in  the  other 
rules,  is  good  practice. 

22.  For  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers  the  braces,  when 
small  diagonal  braces  are  used,  are  attached  to  the  heads  by  crow- 
feet and  rivets.  For  this  case  a  constant  of  140  appears  to  give 
results  in  accordance  with  good  practice. 

23.  For  the  cases  where  the  stays  or  braces  are  in  the  steam 
space,  with  fire  or  hot  gases  on  the  other  side  so  that  the  plate 
and  ends  of  the  braces  are  exposed  to  overheating,  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  diminishes  its  constant  and  the  allowable  pressure 
by  some  40  per  cent.  The  other  rules  take  no  acount  of  such  cases, 
but  apparently  allow  full  pressure.  Such  a  flat  surface  with 
steam  on  one  side  could  not  safely  be  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of 
the  furnace  at  any  pressure  and  yet  be  safe.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  exposed  to  comparatively  cool  gases  it  may  be  as  safe  as  if  it  had 
water  on  one  side,  instead  of  steam,  but  was  exposed  to  the  full 
heat  of  the  furnace. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
but  the  constant  for  stays  in  the  steam  space,  when  the  plate  is 
exposed  to  the  products  of  the  combustion  on  the  other  side, 
may  have  to  be  reduced  according  to  the  particular  case. 

24.  The  foreign  rules  allow  quite  an  excess  of  pressure  for 
various  washers,  etc.  As  Stromeyer  has  shown,  however,  thicker 
plates  are  cheaper  than  such  washers,  and  the  use  of  channels  or 
angles  as  in  United  States  practice  seems  also  to  be  superior. 
For  such  construction  a  constant  of  something  like  200  to  250  may 
probably  be  taken,  but  the  exact  amount  would  depend  on  the 
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washers,  the  tWo  pitches,  on  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the 
channels,  on  the  riveting,  etc.,  so  that  no  rule  could  be  laid  down. 
25.  In  the  above  discussion  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  stays 
are  all  pitched  in  squares.  If  they  are  not,  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  uses  the  square  root  of  the  surface  and  the  Bureau  Veritas 
the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares,  for  the  pitch.  In  gen- 
eral, it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  if  the  pitches  diflfer  only  slightly 
an  intermediate  figure  as  in  these  rules  may  be  taken,  while  if  they 
differ  largely  the  case  must  be  specially  considered.  The  rule  of 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  for  using  the  square  root  of  surface, 
i.e.,  of  the  product  of  the  two  pitches  if  they  differ  slightly,  is 
simple  and  probably  as  correct  as  any,  mthin  the  limit  of  say 
20  per  cent,  variation. 

SUMMARY. 

Stress  on  Stays. 

Comparison  of  the  various  rules  for  working  stress  on  stays  and 
braces  shows  a  general  neglect  of  the  difference  between  long  and 
short  stays. 

For  long  steel  stays,  subtracting  |  inch  from  the  diameter,  and 
then,  allowing  12,000  pounds  per  square  inch  on  net  section  re- 
maining, gives  results  which  apparently  will  be  better  than  any 
of  the  present  rules.  For  iron  stays  probably  10,000  should  be 
used. 

For  short  stays,  which  are  chiefly  iron,  where  bending  action 
comes  in,  empiric  rules  reducing  stress  as  length  of  stay  decreases 
may  be  used.  Our  knowledge  of  the  bending  stress  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  use  of  a  more  theoretic  formula. 

Pitch  of  Stays  and  Thickness  of  Plates. 

Comparison  of  the  working  pressures  for  pitch  of  stays  and 

thickness  of  flat  plates  shows  that  the  complicated  formulse  of 

some  of  the  rules  do  not  give  as  good  results  as  the  simpler 

t^ 
formula  P^=^  C  -^.   C  being  taken  as  100  to  115  for  riveted  stays, 

140  for  stays  muted  or  crowfoot  stays  riveted  on,  and  a  higher 
value  up  to  200  or  250  for  the  use  of  washers  or  channels  or  angle 
bars  riveted  on. 

If  the  pitches  differ  by  less  than  20  per  cent,  use  the  surface 
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instead  of  p'.  If  the  pitches  diflfer  by  more  thari  20  per  cent,  it 
is  a  special  case.  Special  cases  and  unusual  construction  must 
always  receive  special  consideration. 

The  above  constants  give  results  indicating  the  probable  safe 
pressure  for  a  year  or  so,  until  the  next  examination.  In  design- 
ing a  boiler  for  a  long  life  the  constants  should  be  reduced  by 
some  20  per  cent,  or  so,  just  as  a  factor  of  safety  of  4  can  some- 
times be  used  temporarily  for  the  shell  of  a  new  boiler,  wliile  5 
should  be  used  in  designing  a  boiler  to  be  run  for  a  number  of 
years  without  reduction  of  pressure. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Wm,  T.  Magruder. — As  a  proof  of  the  statement  made  in 
paragraph  18  that  "  these  bulges  are  due  to  overheating/'  I 
would  refer  you  to  an  article  by  the  writer  on  "  The  Effect  of 
Scorching  on  Ductility,"  which  will  be  found  on  page  258  of  Vol. 
XVII  of  the  Stevens  Institute  Indicator  for  eluly,  1900,  and 
wherein  are  given  the  record  of  tests  and  the  autographic  stress- 
strain  diagrams  of  coupons  cut  from  the  front,  center  and  back 
of  the  crown-sheet  of  a  Belpaire  locomotive  boiler.  The  loco- 
motive was  first  put  into  service  in  July,  1894.  In  December, 
1897,  it  was  slightly  scorched  or  overheated,  due  in  all  prob- 
ability to  low  water.  It  became  badly  pocketed  between  the 
heads  of  the  crow  stay  rivets,  but  there  was  no  explosion  or 
giving  way  of  the  sheet.  The  plate  was  purchased  on  specifica- 
tions calling  for  55,000  to  65,000  pounds  per  square  inch  of 
tensile  strength  and  28  per  cent,  elongation  in  eight  inches. 

TABLE. 

Front.  Center.  Back. 

Size,  inches 1x0.385  1x0.887  1x0.834 

Area,  before  testing,  BQ.  in 0.835  0.337  0.884 

Area,  after  testing,  sq.  in 0.240  0.271  0.144 

Per  cent,  reduction  in  area 28.4  19.6  56.9 

Strength,  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  at  elasticlimit  (yield  point) 88,060.  37,090.  87,040. 

"          ''     "       '*       maximam 00,300.  66,380.  684270. 

"      '*       "       final 53,780.  48,»60.  52,470. 

Elongation  in  eight  inches 1.09  0.58  1.97 

Per  cent,  of  elongation 18.6  6.6  24.6 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  28  per  cent,  elongation,  when  new,  in 
a  test  section  eight  inches  long  was  reduced  to  24.6  per  cent,  at 
the  back  coupon,  to  6.0  per  cent,  at  the  center,  and  to  13.6  per 
cent,  at  the  front  coupon,  after  the  use  that  it  had  received;  that 
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the  reduction  in  area  was  decreased  from  56.9  per  cent,  at  the 
back  to  19.6  per  cent,  at  the  center  and  to  28.4  per  cent,  at  the 
front  testrsection ;  and  that  the  maximum  strength  was  reduced 
from  63,270  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  back  to  56,380  pounds 
per  square  inch  at  the  center.  The  center  coupon  showed  the 
highest  modulus  of  elasticity.  It  gave  a  rounded  diagram,  whereas 
the  back  coupon  gave  a  rather  sharp  comer  at  the  yield  point. 

The  center  coupon,  after  fracture,  showed  a  ruptured  or 
checked  surface  on  the  side  of  the  plate  which  was  next  to  the 
water,  and  in  places  originally  about  four  inches  apart  and  mid- 
way between  the  crown-stay  rivets.  It  was  quite  uniformly  but 
less  deeply  checked  on  the  fire  side.  The  front  coupon  was 
checked  only  on  the  fire  side,  and  only  near  the  place  of  fracture, 
which  was  at  a  line  of  rivets. 

While  the  sheet  did  not  give  way  and  cause  a  steam  boiler  ex- 
plosion, with  the  attendant  loss  of  life  and  property,  the  tests  show 
that  the  ductility  of  the  sheet  had  been  practically  destroyed, 
and  confirm  the  judgment  of  the  person  who  ordered  it  to  be 
replaced. 

The  checking  of  these  plates  between  the  crown-stay  rivets 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  heat  is  not  conducted  away  as 
rapidly  between  as  at  the  crown-stay  rivets,  and  that  therefore 
they  become  scorched,  the  rivets  acting  like  fins.  This  result  may 
be  due  either  to  the  poor  circulation  of  the  water  over  the  crown 
sheet  or  to  the  existence  of  the  water  in  the  spheroidal  state,  or 
to  both. 

Mr,  G,  R.  Henderson. — ^Paragraph  18  on  page  183  is,  I  think, 
particularly  interesting. 

The  last  part  of  the  paragraph,  after  referring  to  bulges  be- 
tween stay  bolts,  states : 

" .  .  .  It  is  more  probable  that  these  bulges  are  most  of 
them  due  to  overheating,  just  as  the  bulges  in  the  furnaces  of 
internally  fired  boilers,  or  the  bottom  plates  of  horizontal  return 
tubular  boilers,  and  that  they  are  not  due  to  weakness  of  design. 
In  other  words,  they  are  due  to  abnormal  conditions,  and  are  to 
be  prevented  by  care  in  the  operation  of  the  boiler  rather  than  by 
change  in  the  design.'' 

I  would  like  to  cite  some  cases  in  connection  with  locomotive 
boilers  that  came  under  my  own  experience.  The  inside  fire-box 
sheets  were  f  thick,  the  spacing  was  four  inches,  and  the  pres- 
sure to  be  withstood  200  pounds.      According    to    the    United 
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States  rules  the  safe  pressure  would  be  250  pounds,  so  you  see 
it  was  quite  within  the  safe  limits,  and  it  was  not  a  question  of 
pressure.  We  found  the  side  sheets  bulged  very  badly  between 
the  stay  bolts. 

Examination  showed  that  there  were  many  minute  cracks 
started  apparently  on  the  water  side,  and  they  kept  getting  worse 
and  worse  until  they  came  clear  through  the  sheets.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  question  but  what  there  was  plenty  of  water.  The  boiler 
was  of  the  wide  fire  box  type.  It  occurred  to  some  of  us  that  pos- 
sibly the  generation  of  steam  was  so  rapid  on  account  of  the  large 
mass  of  incandescent  fuel  that  the  water  next  to  the  inside  of  the 
box  was  converted  into  steam. 

In  order  to  make  a  test  of  this  we  introduced  a  series  of  gauge 
cocks  from  the  outside  of  the  shell  reaching  in  near  the  fire  box 
sheet.  One  stopped  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  and  the  other 
within  half  an  inch  and  the  other  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
We  found  that  when  the  engine  was  working  hard  the  cock  close 
to  the  fire  box  gave  indications  of  st^am  ^\^thout  water.  When 
the  throttle  valve  was  closed  water  was  obtained  at  all  the  gauge 
cocks.  But  when  the  engine  was  working  hard  the  gauge  cock 
nearest  the  sheet  showed  steam  generally.  The  test  seemed  to 
indicate  that  there  was  a  |-inch  film  of  steam  next  to  the  fire 
box.  Now  according  to  this  statement  on  i)age  183,  that  could  have 
been  remedied  by  care  in  the  operation  of  the  engine.  But  I  do 
not  see  how  that  could  have  been  done  in  this  case,  because  in 
the  operation  of  a  locomotive  we  are  bound  to  get  all  we  can  out 
of  it.  I  think  if  any  one  can  give  us  information  in  regard  to 
the  film  of  steam  being  next  to  the  fire  box  it  might  be  instruc- 
tive. If  that  is  the  case,  as  we  f oimd  it  was  in  this  experiment,  I 
don't  believe  if  we  had  a  water  leg  12  inches  wide  that  we  would 
have  any  better  result.  This  one  was  4  inches  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom and  7  inches  at  the  crown  sheet  and  it  seemed  from  the  ex- 
periment that  the  radiant  heat  was  so  intense  that  the  water  was 
apparently  driven  from  the  sheet  just  the  same  as  when  you  throw 
a  cupful  of  water  on  a  red  hot  stove. 

Mr,  T7.  S,  Huson. — Some  members  will  remember  a  small 
section  of  boiler  plate  showing  a  bulge,  and  exhibited  in  connec- 
tion with  a  paper  read  before  the  Society,  say  ten  years  ago.*  In 
the  discussion,  the  question  of  water  being  driven  away  from  the 

*  Transaetiona  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  xiv,  No.  511. 
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shell  was  raised,  and  as  Mr.  Henderson  has  referred  to  this,  if 
the  paper  is  traced  back,  a  very  full  discussion  will  be  found. 

Mr.  RobL  S.  Hale* — ^Mr.  Henderson's  criticism  is  correct.  It 
is  the  design  of  the  stavbolting  only  that  I  referred  to.  Undoubt- 
edly a  change  in  the  design  so  as  to  keep  the  surfaces  covered  by 
water  would  prevent  many  of  these  bulges. 

*  Aathor*s  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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LOSSES  IN     NON-CONDENSINO  ENGINES. 

BT  JAME8  B.  STANWOODf  CINOINNATI,  O. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  Some  years  ago,  the  writer  became  interested  in  the  subject 
of  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  economical  performance  of 
non-condensing  steam  engines,  operating  under  varying  loads.  At 
that  time  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Sweet,  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  become  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Willans, 
as  set  forth  in  his  two  celebrated  papers  upon  "  iN'on-condensing 
and  Condensing  Engine  Trials."  f  Mr.  Willans  applied  in  a  most 
practical  way  the  extremely  theoretical  and  technical  laws  of 
thermodynamics,  simplified,  however,  by  the  use  of  the  Temper- 
ature-Entropy Diagram. 

2.  After  the  first  tentative  report  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Conmiittee 
on  Standardizing  Engine  Tests,  the  writer  contributed  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  report  by  testing  some  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Willans'  methods  of  analysis; 
calling  special  attention  to  two  factors,  1 — C  and  1 — F  (sug- 
gested by  the  Committee),  respectively  representing  the  condensa- 
tion and  expansion  losses.  This  paper,  therefore,  is  an  extension 
or  elaboration  of  the  discussion  upon  the  relation  of  these  losses, 
especially  such  as  occur  in  non-condensing  engines.  The  tests  of 
a  few  leading  types  of  these  engines  which  have  been  analyzed  in 
order  to  determine  current  practice,  and  some  of  the  conditions 
governing  steam  economy  under  varying  loads  are  likewise  given. 

3.  Mr.  Willans,  in  recording  the  analyses  of  tests  made  upon  his 
special  type  of  engine,  compares  in  each  test  the  number  of  British 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1904)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the 
Transfictions, 

fThe  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Britun, 
vol.  xciii,  1888  and  vol.  cxiv,  1893.  The  writer  is  also  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Willans'  partner,  Mr.  Mark  Robinson,  for  copies  of  these  papers  and  for  other 
valuable  information. 
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thermal  units  actually  converted  into  useful  work  per  pound  of 
JI2O,*  with  the  theoretical  number  of  British  thermal  units  per 
pound  of  steam  which  theory  dictates  as  available,  f  The  ratio  ex- 
pressing this  comparison  of  practice  with  theory  is  an  efficiency, 
called  by  Professor  Eeeves  the  "cylinder  efficiency,"  a  term 
which'  we  shall  use  and  denote  algebraically  by  the  letter  E. 

4.  In  calculating  the  theoretically  available  British  thermal 
units,  Mr.  WiUans  employed  the  Eankine  cycle  as  being  the  one 
that  gives  the  highest  practically  obtainable  efficiency.  J  In  this 
cycle,  steam  is  assumed  to  expand  adiabatically,  instead  of  by 
either  of  two  more  common  assumptions:  one  in  which  the  expan- 
sion curve  follows  the  law,  pi;=constant,  and  one  in  which  it  fol- 
lows the  curve  of  perfectly  saturated  steam. 

5.  The  relative  efficiency  of  these  three  methods  is  analyzed  and 
discussed  by  Mr.  Willans,  who  gives  his  reasons  for  the  selection 
of  this  special  cycle.  Capt.  Henry  Riall  Sankey  later  discussed 
this  same  question  more  elaborately  in  a  paper  presented  to  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1895-96  entitled  "  The  Thermal 
Efficiency  of  Steam  Engines." 

6.  The  usual  computations,  by  means  of  Steam  and  Hyperbolic 
Logarithmic  Tables,  to  determine  theoretical  values,  in  British 
thermal  units,  in  accordance  ^vith  the  Rankine  cycle  are  laborious. 
It  is  simpler  to  use  a  table  of  Absolute  Pressures  and  Temper- 
atures in  connection  with  their  respective  Entropy  values  of  water 
and  steam.  Such  a  table  is  Table  I.,  calculated  by  the  writer  from 
Peabody's  Steam  Tables.^    It  can  be  used  as  follows: 


♦HaO  represents  mixture  steam  and  water. 

t  This  theoretically  available  number  of  British  thermal  units  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  total  heat  per  pound  of  steam  delivered  to  an  engine,  and  the 
theoretical  heat  per  ponnd  of  HaO  rejected  by  that  engine  at  the  given  terminal 
and  back  pressures. 

t  Since  his  time  the  Nordberg  system  of  progressive  feed-water  heating,  has 
brought  into  prominence  the  idea  of  making  the  more  efficient  Camot  cycle 
approximately  a  mechanical  possibility. 

IT  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  values  given  in  Entropy  Tables  as 
computed  by  different  authorities,  due  to  variations  among  the  steam  tables 
used  as  basis  of  calculation.  Tliis  table,  however,  closely  approximates  Professor 
Reeves'  Entropy  Tables  which  have  recently  been  published;  his  notation  is 
used  in  this  paper  so  that  those  who  will,  may  more  easily  use  his  tables.  He 
takes  absolute  zero  at  460.8  below  Fahrenheit  zero;  here  461  degrees  below  is  taken. 
For  some  reasons  Table  I  might  have  been  omitted  from  this  paper  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  contains  values  of  the  weights  of  5.4  cubic  feet  of  steam — a  quantity 
Deeded  in  calculations,  especially  when  associated  with  entropy  values. 
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846.9 

211 

847.3 

i.'12 

H47.7 

213 

848.1 

214 

H18.5 

215 

H4S.9 

216 

M9.3 

217 

849.7 

LIS 

850.2 

219 

KV)  6 

220 

K')0.9 

2>1 

851.2 

2^22 

851.6 

a« 

862.0 

2i4 

852.4 

225 

852.8 

830 

8M.7 

235 

856.0 

240 

858.4 

245 

860.8 

Entropt  =s  4. 


of  Water 
in  Banka. 


0.689 

'o.hab 

0.531 


0.538 

'6!683 

6.'634 
0.535 

0.536 

'6!587 


0.538 

o.'sso 


O.MO 

'6!64i 
0.542 


0.543 

'6!544 

6!645 

'6!546 

•  •   •  •  • 

0.547 


0.54S 
'6!549 

•  •   •  •  • 

0.550 

'oisSi 

■  ••••• 

0.552 


0.553 
0.554 


0.555 
0.5-»8 
0.560 
0.562 
0.564 


0.567 
0.569 
0.571 
0.573 


of  Steam 
Ni 

in  Ranlca. 


1.563 
'i!558 


1.561 

iiwo 


1.549 
'i!548 


1.547 
'i!646 


1.545 


1.544 

i!548 

'i!642 

•  •  •  •   •  • 

1.541 


1.540 
'i!539 
'i!538 


1.587 


1.536 
1.584 
1.533 

■  •  •       ■  • 

1.530 


1.52.'» 


9.074 
8.086 
8.097 
9.108 
8.119 


9.180 
8.148 
8.153 
8.164 
8.175 
8.186 
8.198 
8.809 
8.280 
8.831 


8.843 
2.254 
8  865 
8.876 
8.887 
8.899 
8.310 
8.821 
2.338 
8.343 


8.a->4 

2.365 
8.876 
2. .387 
2.898 
2.409 
2.420 
2.432 
2.443 
8.454 


8.466 
2.476 
2.488 
8.499 
2.510 
2.521 
2.533 
2.544 
2.555 
2.566 


8.577 

2.599 
2.610 
8.622 
2.633 
8.689 
2.744 
2.800 
2.8.';6 


2.912 
2.9()8 
8.025 
3.081 
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7.  The  number  of  British  thermal  units,  U,  available  for  work 
in  one  pound  of  steam  expanding  adiabatically  from  an  absolute 
pressure,  p  (corresponding  absolute  temperature  being  T),  to  a 


60  80 


120  140  100  IBO 

initial  pressure  by  qauq^ 
Fig.  61. 


800 

JtmuMkJhU  (v..iir.r. 


terminal  pressure  pi  (corresponding  absolute  temperature  being 
Ti)j  with  a  back  pressure  equal  to  terminal  pressure,  p„  is  : 

*Z7  =  i?(l  +  ir.-ir^)-2\(iV^w-iV^wi).     .    .     (1) 
herei)  =  r-r„ 

iTg  =  Entropy  or  (p  of  steam  at  jT, 

]}/^yr  =  Entropy  or  (p  of  water  at  T, 

N^i  =  Entropy  or  <p  of  water  at  7\. 

Ut^  or  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  U  expressed  in  foot-pounds= 

778  17 ;  and  S,  or  the  corresponding  minimum  theoretical  water 

2  545 
rate  =  -W-  •  The  mean  effective  pressure  corresponding  to  differ- 


See  Appendix  C. 
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ent  boiler  pressures  (steam  expanding  adiabatieally  to  a  terminal 
pressure  equal  to  atmospheric  pressure)  can  also  be  determined; 

the  expression  of  its  value  being  Jfrr  — ^ ^ —  = — ^ — where  TTi 

so  ss 

==weight  of  5.4  cubic  feet  of  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure,   x= 

dryness  factor  after  adiabatic  expansion.* 

8.  Fig.  51,  by  means  of  two  curves,  AB  and  CD,  gives  values 

of  the   available   British  thermal  units,    ?7,   and  the  minimum 

theoretical  water  rates,  8,  for  gauge  pressures  ranging  from  60  to 

200  pounds.    Table  11  gives  values  for  U,  8  and  M  for  the  same 

range  of  gauge  pressures.    In  the  calculation  of  all  of  these  values 

the  absolute  temperature  of  both  the  terminal  and  back  pressure 

has  been  taken  at  673  degrees  F.,  corresponding  to  212  degrees 

above  the  Fahrenheit  zero. 

TABLE   II. 


Boiler  PreMQre 
by  Gaage. 

Available  B.T.U. 

Mtnlmam  Theoretical 
Water  Kate. 

Corresponding  Theo- 
retical M.E.P. 

P. 

r. 

.S^. 

31. 

60 

117.0 

21.8 

26.1 

70 

126.3 

20.2 

28.8 

80 

133.6 

19.1 

80.3 

90 

141.0 

18.1 

82.0 

100 

147.3 

17.8 

83.6 

110 

152.8 

16.7 

85.1 

120 

157.6 

16.2 

86.5 

130 

162.6 

15.7 

87.8 

140 

167.4 

15.3 

89.0 

150 

171.7 

14.8 

40.1 

160 

175.6 

14.5 

41.2 

170 

179.8 

14.2 

42.3 

180 

183.2 

13.9 

48.3 

190 

186.8 

13.6 

44.2 

200 

190.2 

13.4 

45.2 

Cylinder  Efficiency, 

9.  The  cylinder  efficiency,  E,  of  an  engine  working  between 
given  limits  of  pressure  may  be  determined  in  three  ways:  First, 
oy  ascertaining  the  ratio  of  the  British  thermal  units  or  Uy 
converted  into  work  per  pound  of  H^O,  to  the  corresponding  avail- 


♦  The  derivation  of  these  expressions  can  be  found  in  Appendix  G. 
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able  British  thermal  units  or  TJ.  ,\  E^  -ttX  or  Second,  bv  ascer- 

'  U  ^  " 

taining  the  ratio  of  the  actual  water-rate,*  S^^  to  the  minimum 
theoretical  water-rate,  iS,  .•.^  =  -^;  or  Third,  by  ascertaining  the 
ratio  of  the  actual  number  of  foot-pounds  developed  per  pound  of 

•r-r 

H2O,  f7fy,  to  the  theoretical  foot-pounds,  f/f,  .*.  E  ■=  -jP-- 

10.  Of  these  the  second  ratio  is  most  readily  determined,  as  Sy 
is  a  most  important  determination  of  an  engine  test,  and  8  can  be 
found  on  Fig.  51,  or  Table  II. 

11.  "  Engine  Tests,"  a  compilation  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Barrus,  a 
member  of  our  Society,  gives  the  result  of  a  large  number  of  tests 
upon  steam  engines  which  he  has  conducted.  These  afford  current 
data  from  which  values  of  E  for  well-known  popular  types  of  non- 
condensing  engines  can  be  ascertained.  Table  III  gives  some 
values  based  on  Mr.  Barrus'  tests;  it  also  gives  values  derived 
from  a  test  made  on  Mr.  Willan's  engine  and  from  a  test  made 
by  Mr.  E.  G.  Armstrong  on  a  single-valve  automatic  engine. 

Losses. 

12.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  none  of  these  tests,  except  that  on 
Mr.  Willans'  engine,  does  the  cylinder  eflSciency,  E,  very  much 
exceed  0.70 ;  in  most  cases  it  is  less.  The  losses  which  cause  this 
lack  in  efficiency  may  be  grouped  in  one  or  two  classes. 

13.  First,  those  losses  which  in  the  aggregate  cause  a  deficiency 
between  the  total  steam  supplied  to  an  engine  and  that  accounted 
for  by  the  indicator  diagram  at  cut-off  (or  in  compound  engines, 
at  high  pressure  cut-off).  These  for  brevity  may  be  called  the 
Condensation  losses. 

14.  Second,  those  which  are  caused  by  the  imperfect  expansion 
of  the  steam  which  is  accounted  for  at  high  pressure  cut-off  by  the 
indicator,  so  that  the  work  done  is  less  than  the  theoretical  work 
available  from  this  steam,  if  dry.  These  may  be  called  the  Expan- 
sion losses. 


♦  A  correction  of  the  actual  water-rate  must  be  made  when  superheated 
steam  is  used,  or  when  steam  or  water  or  both  from  jackets  and  receivers  are 
returned  to  boilers.  Steam  supplied  to  jackets  and  reheaters  should  always 
be  considered  in  these  calculations  as  part  of  steam  delivered  to  and  used  by  an 
engine. 
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15.  The  relation  of  these  losses  to  one  another  and  to  the  cylin- 
der efficiency,  E^  can  be  best  illustrated  graphically.  In  Fig. 
52,  MPRS  represents  an  ideal  indicator  diagram,  Eanldne  cycle, 
of  an  engine  whose  cylinder  is  of  such  capacity  that  at  each  stroke 
one  pound  of  steam  is  used  to  best  theoretical  advantage.     The 


atrnnmttd^.B. 


1 Atmospherio 

Awi.Bkjetu  c».jf.r. 


area  in  British  thermal  units,  or  TJ,  see  formula  (1)  and  its  water- 
rate,  S,  can  be  obtained  from  Fig.  51;  the  steam  pipe  pressure 
being  MS,  MP  represents  the  volume  of  this  one  pound  of  steam 
at  this  pressure  at  cut-off;  the  terminal  equal  to  the  back  pressure 
is  identical  with  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

Suppose,  of  the  volume  of  steam  MP  delivered,  that  MN  be  the 
portion  brought  into  evidence  by  the  indicator  at  high  pressure 
cut-off.    Then  NP  represents  the  portion  of  each  pound  supplied 

corresponding  to  the  condensation  loss.    Let  C  =  -rrp'  represent 

the  quality  of  steam  at  high  pressure  cut-off  or  the  ratio  of  dry 

steam  to  total  IIoO  present  at  that  point ;  then  1  —  0=  -rrp  ^s  the 
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ratio  of  condensation  to  steam  supplied,  and  expresses  the  con- 
densation losses. 

In  the  same  diagram  suppose  the  indicator  card  MXYQZ  to 
have  been  taken  from  an  actual  engine  using  a  total  of  one  pound 
of  H2O  per  stroke.  The  ratio  of  its  area  to  the  area  of  MPR8 
will  be  its  cylinder  efficiency,  E,  If  in  this  engine  the  part  of  the 
on  pound  of  H2O  delivered  to  the  cylinder,  condensed  in  the  fonn 
of  water  and  represented  by  NPy  be  entirely  eliminated  from 
the  cylinder  at  each  stroke  so  that  steam  remaining  is  always  initi- 
ally dry,  then  this  portion  MN  (equal  in  weight  to  LX  at  actual 
cut-off  on  card)  would  give  by  complete  adiabatic  expansion  the 

diagram  MNTS.    The  ratio — T^ri^rpq  >  or  the  actual  to  theoretical 

work,  can  be  represented  by  a  factor,  F,  which  may  be  called  the 
factor  of  complete  expansion ;  and  1 — F  will  be  the  ratio  of  work, 
lost  by  incomplete  expansion,  to  the  work  which  is  due  to  the  per- 
fect expansion  of  the  steam  initially  dry  at  high  pressure  cut-off, 
expresses  the  expansion  losses. 

16.  Upon  consideration  it  will  be  seen  that 

F=:  CF (2) 

so  that,  if  any  two  of  the  quantities  E,  C  or  F  are  known  the 
third  can  be  obtained.  E  and  C  can  only  be  secured  by  a  care- 
fully conducted  test  of  a  steam-engine;  the  value  of  F  can  be 
calculated  from  measurements  that  may  be  taken  from  any  in- 
dicator card,  for* 

3f'T 

^=ww ^^^ 

U  may  be  found  on  Fig.  51,  or  in  Table  II,  or  may  be  calculated 

by  (1). 

17.  In  Table  HI  may  be  found  values  of  C,  1— C,  F  and  1—F 
for  the  engines  for  which  E  has  already  been  determined. 

18.  When  F==l  (all  of  the  expansion  losses  eliminated)  the 
actual  ratio  of  expansion  R  equals  the  ratio  between  the  volume 
of  one  pound  of  dry  steam  at  initial  pressure  and  its  volume  after 
complete  adiabatic  expansion  to  back  or  atmospheric  pressure.  To 
determine  the  volume  of  this  steam  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  "  quality,"  x,  at  terminal  pressure,  for,  as  is  well  known,  a 
portion  is  condensed  (according  to  theory)  when  doing  work  adia- 
batically. 

*  See  Appendix  F, 
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19.  This  quality  is  expressed  by  the  factor  x*  indicating  the 
shrinkage  in  volume  as  described.  In  appendices  A  and  B  will  be 
found  a  method  of  determining  its  values,  and  it  may  be  calculated 
by  the  entropy  of  steam  and  water,  Table  I,  as  follows : 

_  Ns  -  Nw^ 

2V5i= entropy  of  steam  at  terminal  pressure. 

In  Table  IV  may  be  found  values  of  x  and  R  for  different 
initial  and  terminal  pressures. 

The  Expansion  Factor  "i?." 

20.  When  expansion  in  non-condensing  engines  is  such  that 
terminal  pressure  does  not  reach  atmospheric  pressure,  there  is  a 
"  terminal  drop  "  in  pressure  and  F  is  reduced  by  an  amount  due 
to  loss  by  free  expansion  of  steam;  or  if  expansion  is  so  great  as 
to  give  a  terminal  less  than  atmospheric  pressure,  then  there  will 
be  a  "  loop  "  and  a  loss  in  F  due  to  work  in  compressing  the 
atmosphere.  Fig.  59  Appendix  A  indicates  in  an  exaggerated 
way  the  relation  between  the  saturation  and  adiabatic  curves;  it 
also  shows  the  losses  due  to  a  terminal  drop  and  to  a  loop. 

21.  In  table  IV  will  also  be  found  values  of  F  for  expansions 
carried  to  different  terminal  from  different  initial  pressures,  steam 
assumed  to  be  initially  dry,  expanding  adiabatically. 

22.  There  are  other  losses  which  reduce  the  value  of  F ;  among 
such  are:  free  expansion  in  clearance  spaces,  heavy  initial  con- 
densation reducing  initial  pressure  at  early  cut-offs,  wire  drawing 
through  small  port  openings,  radiation,  leakage  through  exhaust 
valves  and  past  piston — these  can  only  be  determined  by  experi- 
ence with  separate  engines  or  types  of  engines. 

23.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  conditions  tending  to 
increase  JP\  but  at  the  corresponding  expense  of  C  A  leaky  steam 
admission  valve  will  continue  to  pass  steam  after  cut-off  and 
thereby  increase  the  apparent  work  done  by  expansion.  Re- 
evaporation  of  steam  originally  condensed,  or  condensation  of 
steam  during  the  compression  period  will  both  add  to  the  area  of 

♦See  "Report,  of  Committee  on  Standardizing];  Engine  Tests,"  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  Transactions,  vol.  xxiv,  page  757;  also  Willans' 
"Condensing  Trials,"  Appendix  II,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers of  Great  Britain,  vol.  cxiv,  1893 
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TABLE   IV. 

Valusb  for  Adiabatio  Expansiok,  Water-ratbb,  Mean  Effectiyb 

Pressure,  etc. 
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80  lb.  Initial  Presenre,  by  Gauge. 


.96 
.04 

.91 
.89 

.m 

.87 
.86 


1.7a 

.81 

27.0 

52.4 

«.8 

.90 

24.8 

44.8 

8.18 

.98 

22.8 

83.5 

&.i5 

1.00 

tl.H 

tG.l 

6.86 

.96 

22.8 

17.8 

7.15 

.80 

24.5 

18.6 

o.sa 

.74 

29.4 

8.9 

18.88 

.89 

57.9 

8.1 

fr4.8 
105.0 
114.1 
117.0 
111.7 
103.9 
86.7 
44.1 


80  lb.  Initial  Pressare,  by  Gauge. 


.97 
.96 
.95 
.93 
.91 
.90 
.88 
.87 
.86 
.84 


1.6 
1.75 
2.1 
2.7 
8.9 
fi.l 
7.2 
8.7 
11.8 
16.8 


.70 
.76 
.83 
.91 
.98 
1.00 
.96 
.90 
.77 
.46 


27.4 
25.0 
28.0 
21.1 
19.5 
19.1 
20.0 
21.2 
24. « 
41.6 


78.0 
67.8 
61.4 
52.4 
89.5 
SO.S 
20.8 
15.9 
10.6 
4.4 


92.8 
101.7 
110.5 
120.6 
130.2 
155.5 
128.1 
120.3 
103.5 

61.1 


100  lb.  Initial  Preeenre,  by  Gauge. 


.96 
.96 
.94 
.99 
.90 
.89 
.87 
.80 
.84 
.88 


1.94 

2.06 

2.61 

8.28 

4.62 

6.07 

8.58 

10.42 

18.83 

19.88 


.72 
.78 
.85 
.92 

.  W) 
1.00 
.06 
.91 
.81 
.51 


24.0 
22.0 
20.3 
18.8 
17.6 
17.5 
18.2 
19.0 
21.5 
83.7 


83.7 
78.2 
69.6 
58.4 
43.5 
55.5 
22.9 
18.0 
12.4 
5.4 


126  lb.  Initial  Presenre,  by  Gauge. 


.96 
.06 
.94 

.02 
.91 
.89 
.83 
.86 


1.82 
2.06 
2.46 
2.97 
3.84 
5.50 
7.55 
10.13 


.71 
.75 
.81 
.86 
.93 
.98 
1.00 
.97 


22.5 
21.1 
19.8 
18.4 
17.1 
16.2 
ln.9 
16.4 


103.7 
97.3 
88.4 
78.2 
66.0 
48.0 
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150  lb.  Initial  PreMure,  by  Gauge. 


.95 
.94 
.98 
.92 
.90 
.88 
.87 
.86 
.84 
.83 
.82 
.81 


2.11 
2.41 
2.S2 
3.43 
4.46 
6.88 
8.58 
11.76 
14.8 
18.5 
26.6 
34.3 
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.88 
.59 
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175  lb.  Initial  Pressure,  by  Gauge. 
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200  lb.  Initial  Pressure,  by  Gauge. 
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the  diagram  and  increase  F.  In  this  way,  too,  reheatera  and 
jackets  (whose  supply  should  be  a  charge  against  factor  0,  as  not 
appearing  as  steam  at  high  pressure  cut-off)  re-evaporated  water 
and  increase  area  of  indicator  diagrams.  In  some  instances  F 
becomes  greater  than  unity;  see  the  case  of  the  single-valve  auto- 


matic engine  when  operated  under  light  load,  tested  by  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, here  F  ^  1.11.  The  writer  has  found  in  practice  a  num- 
ber of  such  cases  in  which  F>\,  because,  as  already  pointed  out, 
with  early  cut-offs  the  actual  terminal  has  been  raised  far  above 
the  adiabatic  terminal  in  consequence  of  excessive  re-evaporation 
or  leakage,  or  both. 

24.  In  Mr.  Barms'  tests  of  a  twin  Corliss  simple  engine  No. 
31,  F  increases  to  a  mnxiiniim  value  of  0.045  at  short  cut-off,  then 
with  still  earlier  cut-offs  it  decreases  to  0.62.     This  is  due  to  the 
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loop  at  toe  of  diagram.  Mr.  Barrus  has  kindly  furnished  copies 
of  the  diagrams  taken  from  this  engine,  and  Fig.  54  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  one  having  the  largest  F=0.951. 

25.  This  diagram  is  one  of  the  series  where  i?=0.673;  this  is 
not  the  most  economical  test,  as  the  cut-off  is  so  early  that  the  loss 
mC  is  enough  greater  to  offset  the  high  value  of  F.  A  later  cut- 
off with  F  reduced  to  0.92  produces  a  higher  combined  effect  of 
CFy  80  that  E=0.6S6.     The  terminal  pressure  in  Fig.  54  is  18 


Fig.  54. 


pounds  absolute,  back  pressure  3  pounds;  in  the  test  yielding 
highest  efficiency  the  terminal  is  about  24  to  25  pounds  absolute. 
The  terminal  pressure  for  highest  efficiency  in  single  valve  auto- 
matic series  is  between  36  and  40  pounds  absolute;  Mr.  Willans 
claims  with  his  engines  the  terminal  associated  with  highest  effi- 
ciency to  be  about  19  to  21  pounds. 

The  Condensation  Factor  "  C." 

26.  The  conditions  that  affect  C  are  not  capable  of  close  analy- 
sis. Engineers  know  that  condensation  losses  are  large  when 
temperature  range  is  large;  when  clearance  surfaces  are  extensive 
in  proportion  to  volume  of  steam  admitted ;  when  revolutions  per 
minute  are  small;  when  cut-off  is  early;  and  some  believe  (Mr. 
Willans  especially)  that  entrained  water  retained  in  the  cylinder 
each  stroke  is  an  important  factor  in  increasing  the  value  of  1 — C. 
There  are,  however,  no  data  nor  is  there  any  theory  to  indicate 
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how  much  each  of  these  conditions  affects  the  total  result.  In  this 
factor,  as  originally  assumed,  there  must  also  be  included  the 
leakage  losses  which  occur  through  the  exhaust  valves  and  piston 
before  high  pressure  cut-off  takes  place,  the  leakage  through  the 
admission  valves  after  cut-off  occurs  and  the  radiation  loss  from 
the  cylinder  during  the  period  of  admission. 

27.  On  the  other  hand  as  tending  to  reduce  1 — C  there  is  the 
unknown  effect  of  wire-drawing  during  admission  which  may  su- 
perheat slightly  the  admitted  steam,  or  at  least  dry  out  some  of 


D    EC 


Fig.  55. 

the  entrained  water  associated  with  that  steam;  this  water  should 
not  properly  be  charged  to  the  engine,  however,  but  should  be 
deducted  from  the  feed  supplied. 

28.  These  conflicting,  varied  and  uncertain  conditions,  which 
only  the  combined  skill  of  the  designer,  builder  and  perhaps  the 
operator  can  keep  under  control,  produce  a  resultant  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar  and  which  we  include  in  the  general  expression 
"  cvlinder  condensation." 


The  Effect  of  Clearance. 


29.  Clearance  affects  the  condensation  factor,  C,  indirectly  and 
the  expansion  factor,  F,  directly.  The  result  of  clearance  in  re- 
ducing the  actual  ratio  of  expansion  is  well  known;  conversely  if 
a  given  actual  ratio  of  expansion  is  required,  the  greater  the 
clearance  the  earlier  the  cut-off  must  be  to  secure  it.  This  condi- 
tion is  well  illustrated  by  two  diagrams  submitted  to  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Standardizing  Engine  Tests,  by  Mr.  Frank  Ball,  one  of 
onr  members. 

30.  They  are  reproduced  in  the  accompanying  Figs.  55  and  50, 
in  which  i^  =  1  in  both  cases;  but  with  the  smaller  clearance  the 
cut-off  is  about  i,  with  the  larger  it  is  i^ ;  and  the  mean  effective 
pressure  is  also  nearly  twice  as  large  with  the  smaller  as  with  the 
larger  clearance,  while  the  ratio  of  expansion  remains  the  same. 
Therefore  to  secure  given  values  of  Fy  large  clearances  require 
larger  cylinder  capacity,  earlier  cut-offs  and  smaller  mean  effective 
pressures  than  small  clearances;  all  of  these  conditions  tend  in- 
directly to  induce  heavier  initial  condensation.  In  Table  III  there 
is  evidence  of  this  taken  from  actual  practice;  in  two  scries  of  tests 

D    E  c 


B 


B. 


Fio.  56. 


made  with  100  pounds  steam  pressure,  one  on  a  simple  twin  Cor- 
liss engine  No.  31  having  small  clearance  tested  by  Mr.  Barms, 
the  other  on  a  simple  single  valve  automatic  engine  having  larger 
clearance  tested  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  selected  so  that  F  is  prac- 
tically the  same  in  both,  the  following  relation  of  cut-off,  cylinder 
condensation  and  mean  effective  pressure  is  revealed : 

Corliss JF'=0.92,    Cut-off  0.231,  Cyl.  condensation  =  0.255,  m.e.  p.  =  8:<.l  lb. 

8ingle-valve./^=  0.901,  Cut-off  0.130,  Cyl  condensation  =  0.880,  m.e.p.=  19.0  lb. 

31.  As  to  the  direct  effect  of  clearance  on  F,  the  raising  of 
terminal  pressure  by  the  employment  of  large  clearances  is  gen- 
erally understood;  as  a  result  there  is  always  free  expansion  with- 
out work  whenever  release  pressure  exceeds  back  pressure;  tho 
same  free  expansion  takes  place  when  compression  pressure  does 
not  rise  to  initial  pressure.  Both  conditions  evidently  reduce  tlu^ 
value  of  F  directly,  and  are  affected  by  the  degree  of  clearance. 


i 
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The  Effect  of  Compression  and  Release, 

32.  Some  of  the  effects  of  compression  on  factor  F  have  already 
been  seen  in  connection  with  clearance;  indeed  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  clearance  spaces  is  closely  related  to  the  correct  use  of 
compression.  With  no  clearance,  compression  would  be  impos- 
sible; so  with  engines  of  high  rotative  speed,  when  compression 
is  used  as  a  means  for  cushioning  the  reciprocating  parts,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  supply  sufficient  clearance  into  which 
"  cushion  steam  "  may  be  compressed. 

33.  With  release,  considered  independently,  the  chief  object  is 
to  secure  a  sufficiently  early  opening  so  that  the  steam  may  be 
evacuated  from  the  cylinder  without  back  pressure.  In  engines 
where  load  is  uniform,  and  terminal  pressure  is  always  near  to 
the  back  pressure,  the  release  may  be  quite  late.  Whenever 
heavy  overloads  with  high  terminals  are  often  maintained,  then 
the  release  should  be  earlier,  as  free  expansion  from  a  high  term- 
inal gives  an  increased  volume  to  be  rapidly  evacuated  before  the 
return  stroke  of  the  piston  is  undertaken.  These  conditions  most 
desirable  for  release,  cannot  always  be  secured  without  an  inter- 
ference  with  compression,  or  vice-versa,  as  both  events  are  con- 
trolled by  one  and  the  same  edge  of  the  exhaust  valve.  There- 
fore, with  single  eccentric  Corliss  engines,  the  range  of  compres- 
sion is  greatly  restricted  by  the  evils  of  too  late  a  release;  or  with 
single  valve  automatic  engines,  as  the  cut-off  becomes  early  the 
release  increases  abnormally  with  an  increase  also  of  compression. 

34.  In  this  last  instance  we  have  a  state  of  affairs  tending  to 
reduce  F,  as  a  high  premature  terminal  curtails  the  expansion 
and  by  a  terminal  drop  increases  the  amount  of  free  expansion. 
This  creates  a  condition  similar  to  that  wdth  clearance,  due  to  what 
may  be  called  a  low  "  factor  of  evacuation,"  \vhich  favors  an  in- 
crease also  of  cylinder  condensation,  1 — C  This  factor,  A:,  is 
the  ratio  of  the  evacuated  volume  of  steam  at  release  pressure  per 
stroke  to  the  volume  displaced  by  the  piston  per  stroke;  and  is 

VY 

illustrated  in  Fig.  52,  by  the  ratio -^^,  and  in  Figs.  55  and  56,  bv 

AF  . 

the  ratios  ".  ^ .     As  the  actual  ratio  of  expansion  *  in  Fig.  52   i? 

♦  In  estimating  the  "actual  ratio  of  expansion"  from  actual  indicator  cards, 
the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  evacuated  steam  at  release  pressure  to  the  volume  of 
steam  at  cut-off  pressure,  both  as  accounted  for  by  the  indicator,  has  been  selected, 
as  such  a  ratio  facilitates  the  discussion  of  losses. 
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J  y.  it  follows  if  fc  is  made  smaller  and  this  certain  ratio  of  ex- 
pansion is  to  be  maintained,  an  earlier  cut-off  must  be  used,  and 
a  smaller  mean  effective  pressure  will  result,  both  contributing  to 
a  larger  value  for  condensation  loss  1 — G. 

35.  Mr.  Willans  avoided  this  difficulty  in  his  high  speed  engine, 
by  relieving  the  working  steam  cylinders  of  the  duty  of  cushion- 
ing the  reciprocating  parts,  assigning  this  duty  to  an  auxiliary 
air  cylinder  or  buffer.  In  this  way  he  was  enabled  to  reduce  clear- 
ance, compression  and  release,  so  that  A?  in  his  engine  as  tested 
was  about  0.95  and  large  mean  effective  pressures  for  the  grade  of 
expansions  used  were  secured  by  late  cut-offs,  so  contributing  to  a 
low  initial  condensation. 

36.  In  Corliss  engines,  at  moderate  speed,  where  but  little  cush- 
ion is  required,  fc  rarely  falls  below  0.90.  If  however  higher  revo- 
lutions per  minute  come  more  generally  into  vogue,  double  eccen- 
trics are  necessary  to  obtain  sufficient  release  and  compression 
and  fc  is  bound  to  diminish.  With  single-valve  automatics  fc  is 
often  about  0.60  and  with  light  loads  far  less. 

37.  By  avoiding  the  terminal  loop,  large  clearances  with  ample 
compression  and  early  release  may  be  more  economical  on  very 
light  loads,  than  small  clearance  with  late  compression  and  re- 
lease. Comparing  again  the  Corliss  and  single  valve  automatic 
tests,  Table  HI,  the  latter  are  more  economical  when  lightly 
loaded.  Fig.  57  gives  the  curves  of  cvlinder  efficiencies  E  of 
these  two  engines  for  corresponding  mean  effective  pressures; 
for  mean  effective  pressures  less  than  about  18  pounds,  the  ad- 
vantage in  this  comparison  evidently  lies  with  the  single-valve 
engine.* 

The  Ejfed  of  Varying  Loads, 

38.  As  a  variation  in  the  load  thrown  upon  an  engine  calls 
for  a  corresponding  direct  variation  in  the  mean  effective  pres- 
sure, it  follows  that  the  study  of  tlie  possible  cylinder  efficiencies 
or  water  rates  of  different  mean  effective  pressures  small  and 
large  will  be  a  profitable  one.  Especially  is  this  the  case  since 
the  modem  method  of  directly  driven  electrical  machinery  has 
decreased  the  load  factor  under  which  engines  operate.    Compar- 

*  Mr.  Henry  E.  Long^voll  points  this  out  in  a  communication  to  the  discussion 
on  "Effect  of  Clearance  of  Steam  En^jines,"  Mr.  Kingsbury's  paper  in  Trans- 
aetiona  of  the  Society,  vol.  xxiii,  page  192. 
14 
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ing  an  engine  continually  harnessed  to  the  transmitting  mechanism 
of  a  plant  whether  useful  work  is  done  or  not,  with  one  in  which 
this  mechanism  is  in  operation  only  when  useful  work  is  done,  it 
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GO  TO 


will  be  found  that  the  range  of  mean  effective  pressure  will  be 
narrower  with  the  former  than  with  the  latter.  For  example, 
Table  V  shows  what  the  variation  of  mean  effective  pressure  will 


TABLE  V. 


Dbai) 

Load. 

Epfectivb  I^ads. 

15  piT  cent,  of  Fnll  Load. 

50  per  cent,  of  Pull  Load. 

M.  c.  p. 

Total 
1.  h.  p. 

M.  c.  p. 

Total 
I.  h.  p. 

One-ouarter  loftd 

14.5 

23 

81.5 

40 

48.5 

• 

42.6 

67.6 

92.6 

117.6 

142.6 

25 
80 
89 
40 
45 

125 

()ii**-half  load 

150 

Tbree-quarters  load 

Full  load 

175 
200 

One-quarter  overload 

225 

be  in  two  cases^  where  the  dead  loads  are  assumed  to  be  15  and  50 
per  cent,  of  full  indicated  power,  with  a  variation  in  useful  work 
from  i  full  load  to  J  overload;  40  pounds  is  assumed  to  be  the 
mean  effective  pressure  of  each  engine  at  full  load,  and  the  useful 
work  done  to  be  100  horse-power. 

39.  When  the  dead  load  is  small  a  much  smaller  engine  can  be 
used,  but  with  such  an  engine  when  operated  at  light  loads  the 
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mean  eflfective  pressures  will  be  smaller  and  less  economical  per 
horse-power  than  in  ease  of  engines  with  large  dead  loads. 

40.  Therefore  if  lighter  loads  prevail  good  practice  has  shown 
that  to  secure  reasonably  good  results,  and  to  bring  the  mean  eflFec- 
tive  pressures  for  light  loads  to  more  economical  conditions,  it  is 
ad\'isable  to  secure  as  high  a  mean  effective  pressure  for  maximum 
loads  as  is  possible.  This  desirability  of  having  large  mean  effec- 
tive pressures  makes  it  important  to  know  what  the  theoretical 
mean  effective  pressures  are  for  different  grades  of  expansion  and 
initial  and  terminal  pressures. 

41.  Table  IV,  giving  values  for  adiabatic  expansion,  was  cal- 
culated for  this  purpose.  It  gives  for  the  different  •  initial  pres- 
sures 60,  80,  100,  125,  150,  175  and  200  by  gauge,  and  for 
different  absolute  terminal  pressures,  p^,  the  mean  effective  pres- 
sures theoretically  attainable.  In  it  are  also  given  values  of  the 
quality  of  steam  after  adiabatic  expansion,  x ;  the  ratio  of  expan- 
sion, J?;  the  factor  of  complete  expansion,  F^  which  indicates  the 
loss  due  to  a  terminal  loop  or  a  tenuinal  drop;  the  theoretical 
water  rate,  S\  and  the  theoretically  available  British  thermal 
units,  L^i.  The  mathematical  basis  of  this  table  may  be  found 
in  appendices  B,  C  and  D. 

42.  A  chart,  too,  has  been  constructed  from  this  table  (Fig. 
53)  showing  the  relation  between  mean  effective  pressure,  ratio 
of  expansion,  and  water-rate  for  different  initial  pressures.  The 
base  line  of  the  chart  measures  the  mean  effective  pressure; 
the  left  hand  vertical  scale  the  water  rates,  and  the  right  hand 
vertical  scale  the  ratios  of  expansion.  The  curves  representing 
water  rates  for  varying  moan  effective  pressures  at  different  pres- 
sures, by  gauge,  are  those  of  a  hyperbolic  type,  at  the  left  and 
lower  part  of  chart ;  the  curves  representing  ratios  of  expansion 
are  the  long  sweeping  ones  extending  from  the  upper  left  to  the 
lower  right  hand  comer.  To  find,  for  example,  the  theoretical 
mean  effective  pressure  and  water-rate  for  4  expansions  at  125 
pounds  pressure — on  the  line  passing  through  4  on  the  right  hand 
scale — find  its  intersection  with  expansion  curve  for  125  pounds. 
Vertically  below  this,  63  mean  effective  pressure  is  foimd  on  the 
base  line.  Following  up  the  vertical  line  ]5hssing  through  63  mean 
effective  pressure  to  its  intersection  'snth  the  water-rate  curve  for 
125  pounds,  17  +  pounds  will  be  the  water-rate  desired. 

43.  The  ratio  of  tlie  mean  effective  pressures  of  practice  to  the 
theoretical  mean  effective  pressures  of  the  table  at  different  ex- 
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pansions  may  be  expressed  by  a  diagram  factor,  d,  which  is  made 
up  of  perhaps  three  other  factors;  one  of  these  is  the  factor  of 
evacuation,  A:,  whose  influence  has  already  been  noted.  For  in- 
stance by  table  IV  the  theoretical  mean  eflFective  pressure  for  an 
engine  without  clearance,  with  100  pounds  initial  pressure,  ex- 
panding 4.62  times  to  a  terminal  of  20  pounds  a6s.  is  43.5  pounds, 
but  if  by  assuming  a  clearance  so  that  (all  other  diagram  losses 
neglected)  A:  =  0.9,  the  mean  eflFective  pressure  will  be  reduced  to 
0.9X43.5  =  39.2  pounds;  or,  if  fc  =  0.6  then  mean  eflFective  pres- 


loibs. 


Fig.  58. 


sure  =  26.1  pounds.  This  diminution  may  occur  without  in  any 
way  aflFecting  the  value  of  jP,  because  the  release,  compression  and 
cut-oflF  may  be  reduced  in  such  proportions  that  the  initial  and 
terminal  pressures  remain  always  constant 

Another  factor  of  d  is  one  that  may  be  called  the  ^vire-drawing 
factor,  gy  it  gives  the  reduction  of  the  theoretical  diagram  as  a 
result  of  throttling,  oibpressure  reduction  during  the  period  of 
admission;  usually  it  does  not  aflFect  either  the  cut-oflF,  compression 
or  release,  and  has  but  a  slight  influence  at  ordinary  loads  on  F. 
Fig.  58  shows  the  eflFect  of  wire  drawing  and  tlie  degree  of  re- 
duction in  the  mean  eflFective  pressure  as  expressed  by  g\  here 
ABDOH  represents  the  mean  eflFective  pressure  for,  let  us  say. 
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y  expansions  from  an  initial  AB  to  a  terminal  pressure  at  D,  AB 

representing  the  volume  of  one  pound  of  steam  at  initial  pressure. 

If  the  cut-off  pressure  is  reduced  by  wire-drawing  to  0,  so  that 

aC  now  equals  the  volume  of  one  pound  of  ^team  (nearly)  at  cut-off 

pressure,  then  with  y  expansions  the  terminal  pressure  drops  to  EF, 

which  is  lower  than  DG.    The  area  ABDGH  approximately  equals 

ACEFHy  for  ABC  will  nearly  equal  DEFO  so  that  the  factor 

F*  is  but  slightly  affected.     By  inspection  it  will  however  be 

found  that  this  modification  of  the  diagram  reduces  the  mean 

effective  pressure  because  the  mean  effective  pressure  ACEFH 

measured  on  HF  is  less  than  that  of  ABDOH  on  HOy  and  smaller 

Cc 
by  an  amount  of  some  ratio  varying  about  as  jtj'=  ff- 

44.  The  third  factor  m,  made  up  of  minor  deficiencies  in  the 
diagram,  such  as  free  expansion  in  clearance  spaces,  back  pres- 
sure, wire-drawing  at  release  or  compression,  and  in  compound 
engines  losses  due  to  free  expansion  and  wire-drawing  in  receiver 
and  connecting  pipes,  cannot  be  definitely  determined,  but  its 
direct  effect  is  to  reduce  the  value  of  F.  In  simple  engines  m  is 
smaller  than  in  compound  engines  as  there  is  no  chance  for  inter- 
mediate losses  between  the  cylinders.  Algebraically  we  can  ex- 
press the  resultant  of  these  factors  as  d  =  hgin.  The  following 
Table  VI  gives  the  values  of  these  quantities  for  three  simple  and 

Cc 
two  compound  engines,  as  tested,  assuming  g  =  -^• 


TABLE  VI. 
Diagram  Factors  and  Component  Parts  from  Practice,    d  =  kgm  = 


if, 
M 


ENoiin  Tested. 


Corliss  No.  1 

Corliss  No.  2 

4- Valve  Gridion  type,  20b 

Single  Valve,  Compound,  54 

4- Valve,  Compound,  46B 


Actaal 

Theoretical 

Diagram 
factor 

M.  e.  p. 

M.  e.  p. 

-^■- 

*. 

Q- 

iT,. 

Jf. 

.91 

83.12 

51 

.65 

.77 

41 . 5 

55 

.75 

.97 

.78 

24.0 

31 

.77 

.93 

.87 

33.8 

7-2 

.47 

.61 

.86 

34.4 

52.2 

.66 

.93 

.77 

m. 


.98 
.99 
.96 
.90 
.93 


45.  The  indirect  eiTect  of  a  small  value  of  d  on  the  condensation 
loss,  1 — C,  is  to  increase  it,  for  the  tendency  with  a  small  diagram 

*  F  may  be  seriously  affected  by  initial  wiredrawing  if  the  terminal  is  so  low 
as  to  form  a  loop,  while  if  the  initial  pressure  is  maintained  to  point  of  cut-ofiF  the 
loop  is  prevented. 
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factor  (for  any  desired  degree  of  expansion)  is  to  cause  the  cut- 
offs to  be  earlier  and  the  cylinders  larger  than  otherwise  would  he 
the  case,  with  consequent  increase  in  cylinder  condensation  per 
volume  of  steam  used. 

46.  From  this  general  survey  of  conditions  affecting  C  and  F 
it  appears  that  the  one  great  contributing  cause  to  an  increase  in 
cylinder  condensation,  1 — C,  is  what  may  be  called  a  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  most  systems  of  steam  distribution  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  mean  effective  pressure  that  should  theoretically  be 
secured  per  given  ratio  of  expansion;  as  a  result,  earlier  cut-offs 
and  larger  cylinders  have  to  be  used  to  secure  the  degrees  of 
expansion  necessary  for  economy  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case 
if  more  nearly  theoretical  conditions  obtained. 


47.  In  conclusion:  as  modern  practice  exacts  the  employment 
of  smaller  mean  effective  pressures  than  formerly  on  account  of 
greater  variations  in  load,  it  becomes  interesting  to  examine  the 
performance  of  different  types  of  engines  and  note  which  give  the 
highest  economy  with  light  loads  or  small  mean  effective  pressures. 

48.  If  J  delivered  full  useful  power  with  a  dead  load  15  per 
cent,  of  full  load  be  taken  as  the  lightest  worthy  of  consideration, 
then  14  pounds  mean  effective  pressure  represents  the  correspond- 
ing mean  effective  pressure  for  a  full  load  of  40  pounds.  Table 
Vli  gives  such  results  as  are  usual  with  simple  Corliss  and  singlo- 
valve  engines  and  compound  single-valve  engines  with  about  this 
mean  effective  pressure. 


TABLE  VII. 
Usual  Water  Rates,  etc.,  at  14  Pounds  M.  E.  P. 


Ttpb. 

Water-rate 
aboat. 

Prepare.                K.  p.  m. 

Corliss.  SimDle 

Lb. 
35 
85 
29 

Lh.                        Lb. 
100                         85 

Sinirle  Valve.  SimDic 

100                     280 

Sinirle  Valve.  ComDOund 

180                    270 

49.  This  shows  at  a  glance  the  advantage  of  the  single-valve 
compound  engine  for  this  load;  but  these  values  should  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  average  conditions  of  maximum 
economy  and  capacity,  see  Table  Vill. 
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TABLE  VIII. 
Usual  Maximum  Economies  and  Capacities. 


Maximum  Economy. 

Maximum  Capacitt. 

Ttfb. 

Water-rate 
about. 

M.  e.  p. 

M.  e.  p. 

Boiler 
PrcBture. 

Corliss,  Single  (single  eccentric) 

Sinirle  Valve.  Simple 

IJb. 
26 
80 
28 

Lb. 
40 
45 
86 

Lh. 
57 
67 

Lb. 
100 

ion 

Sioirle  Valve,  Compound 

42               lan 

■xw 

50.  From  these  exhibits  it  appears  that  the  single-valve  com- 
pound leads  except  as  regards  one  point,  \dz.,  that  of  capacity; 
and  this  to  so  great  an  extent  that  if  designed  for  \  overload,  the 
mean  effective  pressure  for  \  load  falls  below  14  pounds,  and  the 
economy  is  not  much  better  than  the  other  at  14  pounds.  If  this 
type  of  engine  can  be  developed  so  that  its  capacity  can  be  in- 
creased without  a  corresponding  interference  with  its  other  good 
qualities,  its  general  simplicity  warrants  its  becoming  a  commer- 
cial success.  That  there  is  a  chance  to  secure  reasonably  good 
economy  with  small  ratios  of  exi)ansion  for  overloads  is  shown  by 
Table  IV  and  Fig.  50.  There  is  also  ample  room  for  increasing 
the  efficiency,  especially  if  a  reduction  in  the  largest  loss — cylin- 
der condensation — can  be  effected ;  large  diagram  factors,  d^  are 
instrumental  in  helping  this  reduction. 

APPENDIX   A. 


aimnwomd^.B. 


Fio.  59. 


Awi,Sk.JttU  Ot.^.r. 
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00i  =  absolute  pressure;  SW=  atmospheric  pressure,  or^ 
For  any  pressure,  p^^x  =-^  =  y^  =  quality  of  steam. 

For  ^o>  atmospheric  pressure  x  =  -^yfo* 


MNTj,S  =  Area  of  theoretical  diagram,  J^  =  1. 
KTj,L  =  Loss  in  area  when  terminal ^i  >  p^. 
Tj^Bj,  =  Loss  in  area  when  terminal  j^j  <  ^q. 


APPENDIX  B. 
The  quality  of  steam  after  adiabatic  expansion  is  shown  on 
Entropy  diagram  (Fig.  60)  by  a?  =  - — r —  (see  A  S.  M.  E.  Pro^ 
ceedingsy  Volume  XXVL,  page  757).    But  N^  =  yJ,  N^i  =  yiJj, 


0**  Abs. 


ft«MIM«<^.5. 


Fig   60. 


wl> 


N^  =  ya  and  N^^  =  y\<h ;  therefore,  axV  +  ab  =  ^t  —  -^T^*  and 
.-.  X  =  -ivr~"~A7-  =  ^  ^^  ^'^S'  60,  A^ppendix  ^. 
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APPENDIX   C. 

ir=AveB.  B  -^  8=  li  +  {S  -^  Q)  —  Q,  (Fig.  60),  but  D  = 
T  —  Ti  and  in  British  thermal  units,  D  =  area  a^ar^Q ;  R  = 
D  {N,  -  iV^,);    S+  Q  =  D;    Q  =  T,  {N^  -  iV;,,)  .-.  U  = 

D (a;  ^  jv^)  +  d-  t, {n^  -  ivr,o  =  z? (1  +  iT. - iT,) - 

APPENDIX  D. 

If  expansion  does  not^  reach  back  pressure,  but  pi  a  terminal 

greater  than|3^  the  back  pressure  (Fig.  59,  Appendix  -4),  then  to 

value  of  C^of  Appendix  C  must  be  added  the  work,  Uy  in  British 

144 
thermal  units  done  by  area  {pi  —  po)  Vi,  or  ti  =  »^  {p^  —  p^i)  Vi ; 

and  Ui^U  -{■  u{U  being  calculated  for  temperatures  olp  and  p^. 

Bat  «i  =  Fla?  =  — >  w,  =  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  steam  at^i  pressure. 

•*• "  ^      r£^  =  ^  (i'l  -  i'o).     JF,  =  5 .4  «T,.     See  Table  I. 
Therefore,    fZ;  =  i)  (1   +  iV.  -  J\r,)   -    ^.(iVV  -  iT^,)    + 

^^(i>i  -  i'o)-* 

TJ\  in  Table  IV.  has  been  calculated  by  this  formula. 


APPENDIX  K 

m 

To  determine  from  any  indicator  card  J7nithe  actual  British 
thermal  units  converted  into  work  per  pound  of  steam  accounted 
for  by  indicator  at  high  pressure  cut-off,  divide  the  total  work 
done  per  stroke  by  the  weight  of  steam  per  stroke  accounted  for 
at  high  pressure  cut-off.  Let  M  =  mean  effective  pressure,  or  if 
compounded  the  referred  mean  effective  pressure ;  L  =  stroke  in 
feet;  /I  =  area  in  square  inches  of  high  pressure  piston;  w  = 
weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  high  pressure  cut-off  pressure; 
W  =  5.4  m;  ;  6  =  fractional  part  of  high  pressure  piston  displace- 

♦  Inadvertently  the  factor  x  was  omitted  in  the  communication  by  the 
writer  to  Committee  of  Standardization  of  En|?ine  Tests — see  formulae  1  and  3, 
pages  815  and  816,  vol.  xxiv,  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  Pro- 
ceedings. 
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ment  occupied  by  the  steam  accounted  for  by  indicator  at  high 

pressure  cut-off  pressure ;  r  =  ratio  of  high  to  low  pressure  piston 

areas. 

MLA 
Then  total  work  in  British  thermal  units  per  stroke  =   ^^     .  .  .  (a) 

and  weight  of  steam  per  stroke  at  high  pressure  cutoff  =  -^jxi  •  •  •(  ^) 

M  M 

{a)  divided  by  (6)  or  Ur^  =  ^-7 — ?  =  TTri»  ^^  J^  compounded 


Wb 


APPENDIX  F. 


If  M,r 

To  determine  7^ from  any  indicator  card,  F  =  jf^or  -jjw^  ,  U^ 

being  determined  by  Fig.  51  or  Table  II.    F^  also  =  -~  or  water 

rate  as  calculated  at  high  pressure  cut-off  divided  by  minimum 
theoretical  water  rate  of  Fig.  51  or  Table  II. 


APPENDIX   G. 

To  determine  mean  effective  pressure  for  adiabatic  expansion,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  determine  the  foot-pounds  of  work  done  per 
stroke  in  an  engine  using  1  pound  of  steam  per  stroke.  If  this 
steam  be  supposed  to  be  acting  in  a  cylinder  whose  piston  area  = 
144  square  inches,  then  the  volume  of  adiabatically  expanded 
steam  in  cubic  feet  equals  the  stroke  in  feet.  Now  the  foot  pounds 
of  work  per  stroke  =  Y78  U;  the  volume  of  expanded  steam  = 

xVi  =  — ;  if  if  =  mean  effective  pressure,  then  144  —  =  778  U 
and  M  =  —  =     -- — 

X  X 
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No.  1063.* 

CENTRIFUGAL  FANS. 

BT  AUGUST  J.  BOWIB,  JR.,  BAN  rRANCISCO,  CAL. 

(NoR-Member.) 

1.  The  design  of  centrifugal  fans  has  a  field  peculiarly  its  own, 
and  while  it  is  true  that  the  same  general  laws  govern  the  design 
of  centrifugal  pumps  and  fans,  still  the  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  fluids,  air  and  water  is  so  great  that  a  design  suitable  for 
one  cannot  often  be  used  to  advantage  for  the  other. 

2.  Losses  of  energy  are  of  course  inseparable  from  any  form  of 
mechanical  apparatus,  but  the  proper  and  most  efficient  design  con- 
sists in  proportioning  properly  these  losses  and  not  allowing  any 
one  to  become  excessive. 

3.  The  losses  in  a  centrifugal  fan  may  be  classified  in  general 
as  follows: 

(1.)  Loss  due  to  a  sudden  change  of  velocity  of  the  air. 

(2.)  Loss  due  to  sudden  change  of  direction  of  the  air. 

(3.)  Loss  due  to  air  friction. 

(4.)  Loss  due  to  back  slippage  of  air  past  the  running  rings. 

(6.)  Ix>ss  dae  to  eddy  currents. 

(6.)  Mechanical  friction  in  the  bearings. 

4.  Loss  1.  Sudden  change  of  velocity.  When  the  velocity  of 
a  body  of  air  is  suddenly  increased  or  decreased  there  will  be  a 
loss  of  head,  and  consequently  of  energy,  due  to  impact.  The 
loss  of  head  due  to  this  cause  will  vary  as  the  square  of  the  speed 
of  the  air,  provided  the  ratio  of  velocities  be  constant.  Sudden 
change  of  velocity  of  any  magnitude  should  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible. 

6.  Loss  2.  Sudden  change  of  direction.  This  loss  is  similar  to 
the  pre\'ious  one,  and  should  be  particularly  avoided  where  the 

♦Presented  rft  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1904)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the 
Transactions. 
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velocity  is  great  or  where  uniformity  of  velocity  is  desired  for 
other  reasons. 

6.  Loss  3.  Air  friction.  Loss  of  head  due  to  this  cause  will 
vary  as  the  square  of  the  speed.  In  a  "properly  designed  fan  the 
losses  due  to  the  first  three  causes  will  be  so  proportioned  that 
their  sum  is  a  minimum.  This  determines  in  part  the  design  of 
the  casing.  Of  course  the  casing  should  be  as  smooth  as  possible, 
and  all  parts  of  the  fan  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  offer  a 
minimum  in  the  nature  of  obstructions  to  the  flow  of  the  air. 

Y.  Loss  4.  Back  slippage  of  air.  This  is  a  local  circulation  of 
air  within  the  fan  and  casing.  This  loss  may  be  cut  down  by 
reducing  the  area  past  which  the  air  can  circulate.  This  means 
a  reduction  of  the  mechanical  clearance  of  the  running  parts  of 
the  fan.  In  the  case  of  a  closed  runner  the  running  rings  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  air  to  circulate 
past  them.  With  centrifugal  fans  considerably  more  clearance  is 
required  than  with  centrifugal  pumps,  where  water  lubrication 
of  the  running  rings  allows  the  use  of  very  small  clearances. 

8.  Loss  6.  Eddy  currents.  In  some  fand  this  is  quite  a  serious 
source  of  loss.  To  avoid  this  loss  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  action  of  air  in  motion  is  decidedly  necessary. 

9.  Loss  6.  Bearing  friction.  This  loss  is  of  two  kinds:  First, 
that  due  to  the  natural  friction  of  the  dead  weight  of  the  fan, 
and  secondly,  that  due  to  lack  of  balance  of  the  fan.  The  loss 
due  to  the  latter  cause  is  apt  to  be  very  serious,  owing  to  the  high 
velocities  of  revolution,  and  to  impair  very  materially  otherwise 
excellent  results.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  the  losses  due 
to  bearing  friction  depend  very  much  on  lubrication  of  the  bear- 
ings, and  that  self -oiling  bearings  should  by  all  means  be  used  on 
such  high-speed  machinery.  This  is  particularly  true  if  there  is 
any  unbalance  of  the  runner,  when  the  bearing  friction  may  be 
a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  the  total  input. 

A  study  of  the  flow  of  air  is  of  great  assistance  in  fan  design. 
To  attempt  to  make  air  flow  in  certain  fixed  paths  without  due 
consideration  of  whether  it  can  be  forced  through  those  paths  at 
a  uniform  velocity  is  certainly  not  the  right  way  to  approach  the 
subject.  The  usual  result  of  such  a  procedure  is  that  the  flowing 
air  will  not  fill  the  channels  through  which  it  must  pass,  thus  re- 
sulting in  a  very  unequal  distribution  of  velocity,  and  consequent 
loss  in  eddy  curents  and  in  other  ways.  "* 

10.  A  graphical  plot  of  the  lines  of  flow  and  the  velocities  of 
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the  same  is  perhaps  the  best  method  of  studying  the  action  of  air 
in  motion*  To  obtain  results  suitable  for  making  such  a  plot  an 
anemometer  is  practically  out  of  the  question,  being  entirely  too 
large  to  use  for  any  such  purpose,  besides  being  open  to  other 
objections. 

11.  By  means  of  a  Pitot  tube  rough  approximations  may  be 
made  of  the  velocity  and  direction  of  flow  at  any  point.  However, 
the  pressures  obtained  will,  in  many  instances,  be  so  complicated 
by  an  existing  state  of  pressure  of  the  air  as  to  render  the  read- 
ings of  the  gauge  of  little  value  as  a  means  of  indicating  the 
actual  velocity  of  the  air.    This,  too,  in  cases  where  it  would  seem 


+  Pr 


Amit,  A  J  Jr. 


Ai^Bk.lhU  Ot.Jt.r. 


Fig.  61. 


almost  incredible  that  a  state  of  pressure  diifercnt  from  that  of 
the  atmosphere  could  exist. 

12.  With  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  suitable  velocity  gauge  for 
air,  which  would  be  independent  of  any  existing  state  of  pressure, 
the  writer  designed  the  following  aj)paratns.  Two  small  brass 
tubes  were  soldered  together  side  by  side.  Openings  were  made  in 
these  tubes,  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  180  degrees  apart. 
In  order  to  have  the  holes  as  nearly  opposite  in  direction  as  pos- 
sible, they  were  formed  by  soldering  a  small  piece  of  tube  on  the 
end  of  each  tube,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  right  angle  turn.  These 
pieces  were  •then  filed  down  so  as  to  make  the  ends  of  the  tubes 
practically  no  larger  than  the  remainder  of  the  tubes.  Rubber 
tubing  connected  the  other  ends  of  the  brass  tubes,  to  the  two 
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sides  of  a  sensitive  differential  pressure  gauge.  The  brass  tubes 
were  mounted  so  as  to  turn  about  their  axis,  in  a  suitable  head 
provided  with  a  scale,  laid  off  in  degrees.  The  tubes  themselves 
carried  a  pointer  for  the  scale. 

13.  The  idea  of  this  apparatus  was  as  follows.  If  a  small  tube, 
with  an  opening  in  one  side,  be  placed  in  a  body  of  fluid,  flow- 
ing at  a  uniform  velocity,  normal  to  the  tube  axis,  then  the  result- 
ing pressure  in  the  tube  will  be  the  sum  of  the  static  pressure  of 
the  fluid,  and  of  the  dynamic  pressure  of  the  fluid,  impinging  on 
the  opening.  According  to  theory,  the  dynamic  pressure  will  vary 
from  the  pressure  due  to  the  velocity  head,  Pi>,  to  —  Pr,  as  the 
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tube  is  revolved;  being  -\-  Pv,  when  the  opening  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  flow  of  fluid;  0,  when  the  opening  is  00  degrees  from  tliis 
position,  and  —  Pv,  when  the  opening  is  180  degrees  from  the  first 
position. 

14.  The  tubes  were  to  be  placed  in  the  path  of  flow  of  air, 
and  normal  to  the  same.  The  static  pressure  would  be  equalized  in 
each  of  the  tubes  and  the  pressure  difference  would  be  due  to 
dynamic  pressure  alone.  This  would  vary  as  the  tubes  were  re- 
volved; being  a  maximum  when  the  opening  in  one  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  flow  of  air,  and  the  other  tube  was  in  consequence 
subjected  to  the  negative  pressure  due  to  the  velocity  of  flow. 
Calling  the  static  pressure  Ps,  the  pressure  in  the  first  tube  would 
be  Ps  +  Pv,  and  the  pressure  in  the  second  tube  would  be  Ps  — 
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Pv.  The  pressure  difference  would  be  2  Pv,  —  a  maximum.  From 
this  the  velocity  could  easily  be  calculated.  As  this  maximum 
point  of  pressure  differences  would  be  at  the  flat  portions  A  and  C 
of  the  pressure  curve,  theoretically  obtained  by  revolvinjc  a  Pitot 
tube  in  a  stream  of  air  (see  Fig.  61),  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, at  all  accurately,  the  direction  of  flow  therefrom.  Hence  it 
was  intended  to  use  a  zero  method  to  attain  this  end.  In  other 
words,  the  direction  of  flow  of  air,  was  to  be  found  by  equalizing 
the  j)re3sures  in  the  two  tubes.  This  point  of  equal  })re3sure8 
would  occur  at  BD,  when  the  line  of  the  openings  in  the  tubes 
was  normal  to  the  line  of  flow  of  the  air. 
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15.  However,  when  the  zero  method  was  tried,  the  results  were 
rather  indefinite  and  unsatisfactorv.  In  order  to  see  the  reason 
for  this  a  test  was  made,  utilizing  only  one  side  of  the  double  tube, 
and  opening  the  other  side  of  the  differential  pressure  gauge  to  the 
atmosphere.  The  tubes  were  then  revolved,  and  ])ressure  readings 
and  corresponding  angular  readings  were  taken.  The  result  of  this 
test  is  shown  in  the  curve  Fig.  62.  The  curve  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
TT,  haWng  two  maxima  and  minima.  The  point  of  maximum  pres- 
sure is  when  the  opening  is  directly  facing  the  stream  of  flow. 
The  points  of  minimimi  pressure  are  at  right  angles  to  this  line 
of  flow,  while  at  180  degrees  from  this  line  of  flow  is  another 
maximum  point.  It  has  usually  been  considered  that  the  last  men- 
tioned point  was  a  minimum,  and  that  the  points  where  the  open- 
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ings  were  normal  to  the  line  of  flow,  would  give  readings  inde- 
pendent of  the  velocity  of  flow.  Instead  of  this,  we  find  that  the 
conditions  are  approximately  that  the  point  where  the  opening  in 
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Fig.  64. 


the  tube  is  opposed  to  the  flow,  mil  give  a  pressure  Ps  +  -Pv; 
the  90  degree  points  give  Ps — Fv;  while  the  180  degree  point 
gives  Ps.  This  statement  is  a  rough  approximation,  and  will,  of 
course,  vary  somewhat  with  the  form  of  tlie  tube.     The  reason 
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why  the  apparatus  had  failed  to  work  accurately  on  the  90  degree 
points,  is  apparent.  B  and  D  (Fig.  62)  were  these  points,  and 
except  for  the  fact  of  being  a  zero  method,  it  would  have  been 
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impossible  to  liave  found  two  more  unfavorable  points  for  a  dif- 
ferential reading. 

16.  Next,  the  two  tubes  previously  used,  were  shifted  around 
90  degrees,  so  that  the  two  openings  were  at  right  angles  to  each 
15 
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other, instead  of  being  180  degrees  apart.  (See  Fig.  63.)  TheeflFer* 
of  this  was  that  a  maximum  reading  was  obtained  at  AB,  or  AD, 
and  a  zero  reading  at  EF,  This  maximiun  reading  was  about  twice 
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Fig.  66. 


as  large  as  had  been  previously  obtained;  and  the  zero  reading  was 
at  the  most  sensitive  point  on  the  scale,  the  slightest  variation  of 
angular  position  of  the  tubes  making  one  pressure  go  up  and  the 
other  fall  rapidly.    The  gauge,  as  altered,  became  so  exceedingly 
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sensitive,  that  with  the  comparatively  crude  apparatus  used,  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  get  the  correct  angle  of  flow  of  the  air  within 
^  degree.  The  gauge  was  calibrated  both  for  angular  position,  and 
for  pressure,  by  placing  the  tubes  in  a  stream  of  air,  flowing  with 
a  known  velocity,  and  in  a  known  direction. 

17.  With  the  aid  of  this  apparatus,  it  was  a  comparatively 
simple  proposition  to  determine  exactly  what  was  going  on  at 
any  point  in  an  air  path  not  cut  by  moving  vanes.  By  boring  a 
small  hole  in  a  fan  casing  close  to  the  perip'hery  of  the  fan,  it 
became  possible  to  tell  just  how  the  air  was  leaving  the  runner 
of  the  fan,  both  as  regarded  velocity  and  direction.  By  mounting 
the  tubes  and  head  in  suitable  guides,  readings  could  be  taken 
across  the  face  of  the  fan,  and  the  surface  distribution  of  air 
plotted  out.  In  order  to  get  the  actual  delivery  at  any  point  in  the 
face  of  the  fan,  the  velocity  of  air  at  that  point  should  be  multi- 
plied by  the  sine  of  the  angle  that  the  direction  of  flow  makes 
with  the  tangent  to  the  circumference  of  the  fan  at  the  point  in 
question.  By  the  proper  use  of  this  apparatus,  the  presence  of 
eddies  may  be  discovered,  and  suitable  provision  may  be  made  in 
the  design  of  the  fans,  to  eliminate  them. 

18.  The  writer  has  obtained  some  very  peculiar  results  by  ap- 
plying this  method  of  testing  to  obtaining  the  radial  discharge 
from  fans;  and  the  radial  discharge  is  the  true  criterion  of  tlie 
ainomit  of  air  actually  delivered  from  the  peri])liery  of  the  fan. 
In  one  case,  a  certain  single  suction  fan,  when  run  beyond  its 
capacity,  gave  all  the  discharge  from  the  sides  of  the  runner;  the 
air  in  the  center  of  the  face  of  the  runner  was  actually  on  tlie 
[)oint  of  starting  to  go  the  other  way.  This  was  an  example  of  bad 
distribution  of  air. 

10.  A  uniformly  distributed  flow  of  air  is,  of  course,  conducive 
to  better  results,  though  some  fans  show  a  fair  efficiency  in  spite 
of  poor  air  distribution.  Waste  space  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided  in 
fan  design.  It  serves  merely  as  an  aid  to  eddy  currents,  with  their 
inevitable  losses. 

20.  Figures  64,  65  and  66  show  some  results  obtained  mth  vari- 
ous runners.  The  figures  show  half  sections  of  the  runners,  and 
the  radial  velocities  of  discharge  from  the  periphery'-  of  the  same. 
Owing  to  the  crudeness  of  the  apparatus  used,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  tubes  were  of  necessity  some  short  distance  from  the 
periphery  of  the  fan,  to  allow  running  clearance,  the  results  are 
not  strictly  accurate.   Still  they  show  quite  clearly  some  rather  re- 
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inarkable  distributions  of  air.  Fig.  66  shows  in  addition  to  the 
peripheral  radial  discharge  the  radial  velocity  of  the  air  entering 
the  fan,  manifesting  a  very  unequal  distribution  of  velocity.  In 
fact,  the  air  is  entering  radially  through  only  about  two-thirds  of 
the  runner,  and  is  actually  flowing  back  through  the  other  third. 


DISCUSSION. 


Prof,  li.  C.  Carpenter, — As  I  have  been  making  experimental 
investigations  of  centrifugal  fans  to  greater  or  less  extent  during 
the  past  ten  years,  I  read  the  paper  which  Mr.  Bowie  has  written 
with  a  goo<l  deal  of  interest;  but  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I 
cannot  find  that  he  has  added  in  any  way  whatsoever  to  our  stock 
of  knowledge  regarding  this  important  class  of  machinery. 

I  am  not  certain  that  I  disagree  with  any  of  the  very  general 
propositions  which  are  stated,  as  they  are  of  the  fundamental  kind 
which  are  evident  to  any  student  of  the  subject.  In  paragraph 
19  the  statement  is  made,  "waste  space  is  a  thing  to  be 
avoided  in  fan  design."  If  Mr.  Bowie  means  bv  this  statement 
that  a  large  clearance  space  is  not  desirable  between  the  fan- 
wheel  and  the  casing,  I  should  most  emphatically  disagree  with 
him,  for  the  results  of  an  extended  series  of  experiments  have 
shown  that  clearance  space  between  the  casing  and  the  fan-wheel 
is  of  great  importance.  In  a  large  measure  the  efficiency  of  the 
centrifugal  fan  increases  with  the  form  and  capacity  of  such 
clearance  space.  The  form  of  the  casing  and  the  form  of  dis- 
charge pipe  are  matters  of  great  importance,  practically  as  well 
as  theoretically. 

In  paragraph  11,  the  statement  is  made  that  "by  means  of 
a  Pi  tot  tube  a  rough  approximation  may  be  made  of  the  velocity 
of  flow  at  any  point."  He  then  proceeds  in  the  next  paragraph 
to  describe  as  a  new  and  "suitable  velocity  gauge  for  air"  an 
exceedingly  crudely  constructed  Bitot  tube,  with  which  he  ob- 
tains some  results  which  arc  novel,  to  say  the  least,  and  are 
hardly  explained  by  anything  in  connection  with  the  paper. 

I  object  especially  to  the  statements  that  the  Bitot  tube  is  an 
instrument  suited  only  for  rough  approximation  in  this  work, 
and  also  to  the  implication  that  the  tubes  shown  as  something 
new  are  not  forms  of  the  Bitot  tube,  and  that  they  are  essentially 
different  from  those  previously  used  by  other  investigators. 
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The  accuracy  of  the  Pitot  tube  for  measuring  water  has  been 
well  established  by  exhaustive  experiments  on  many  forms  of  noz- 
zles, and  also  in  connection  with  various  differential  gauges. 
See  paper  by  Williams,  Ilubbell  and  Fenkell,  Trans-American 
Society  Civil  Engineers,  1902;  also  paper  by  W.  M.  White,  1901, 
Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  and  by  W,  B.  Gregory, 
A.S.M.E.,  Vol.  XXV.  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Engineers.  The 
accuracy  of  this  tube  for  measuring  air  was  established  by  the 
Prussian  Mining  Commission  in  1884,  who  calibrated  various 
measuring  appliances  by  aid  of  a  large  gasometer  Avhich  con- 
tained 70,000  cubic  feet,  and  I  have  used  it  extensively  for  pur- 
poses of  measuring  the  velocity  of  air. 

Mr.  WilUavi  L\  Crane, — Are  any  of  the  members  familiar 
with  the  Sirocco  fan?  As  I  understand  the  paper  it  alludes  to 
the  fan  as  ordinarily  planned.  The  Sirocco  fan  is  a  new  affair  and 
does  not  have  the  large  fan  blades.  It  has  blades  something  like 
the  blades  of  a  steam  turbine,  about  an  inch  wide,  and  the  Jiol- 
lows  of  these  blades  run  towards  the  wind,  that  is,  the  ^vind  is 
driven  from  the  hollow.  They  require  a  great  deal  less  power, 
and,  with  the  same  power  will  deliver  a  great  deal  more  air. 

Mr.  Aug.  J.  Bowie,  Jr.* — Professor  Carpenter  has  stated,  with 
reference  to  the  cnrv^es  shown  in  Figs.  64,  65  and  66,  that  they  are 
not  explained  by  anything  else  in  my  paper.  I  fail  to  understand 
how  any  one  who  has  read  the  paper  carefully  can  find  these 
curves  to  be  any  tiling  except  a  perfectly  logical  conclusion  of  the 
paper,  the  main  part  of  which  deals  with  the  study  of  the  flow 
of  air,  including  the  particular  form  of  apparatus  found  to  be 
most  advantageous  for  investigating  the  same.  This  is  followed 
by  the  practical  application  of  the  method,  to  ascertaining  the 
conditions  of  flow  at  entrance  to  the  runner  vanes  and  at  exit 
therefrom.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  tests  showed  certain 
points  which  should  be  avoi<led  in  fan  design;  some  of  the  objec- 
tionable points  in  the  three  designs  of  runners  shown  being  plainly 
brought  out. 

I  began  my  paper  by  studying  the  six  laws  on  which  depend  the 
eflicient  design  of  fans.  As  Professor  Carpenter  has  stated,  they 
are  of  the  fundamental  kind.  Still,  as  Professor  Carpenter  has 
made  such  a  thorough  study  of  fans,  he  must  be  aware  that  most 
of  the  fans  built  here  are  constructed  in  direct  violation  of  most 

*  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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of  these  fundamental  laws.  Possibly  this  is  due  in  part  to  a 
desire  to  cheapen  the  fans,  and  from  this  point  of  view  is  cer- 
tainly successful.  Still  the  result  is  obtained  at  such  a  sacrifice 
of  efficiency  that  were  a  purchaser  aware  of  the  same,  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  a  higher  efficiency 
fan.  Since  tliis  state  of  affairs  exists,  these  fundamental  laws 
are  certainly  worthy  of  mention. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  that  waste  space  was  a  thing  to 
be  avoided  in  fan  design,  I  referred,  as  would  naturally  be  in- 
ferred from  the  context,  to  waste  space  in  the  path  through 
which  the  air  must  pass  in  its  journey  through  the  fan  casing. 
This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  fan  in  Fig.  66,  where  the  entering 
air  is  flowing  back  into  the  fan  through  about  one-third  of  the 
space,  where  the  air  should  be  entering  the  runner.  This  space 
is  a  positive  detriment,  and  serves  only  as  a  source  for  eddy  cur- 
rents. I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  paper  had  brought 
out  clearly  the  fact  stated  in  the  last  part  of  Paragraph  0,  which, 
summed  up,  means  the  following.  To  attempt  to  make  air  flow 
in  certain  paths  without  due  consideration  of  whether  it  can  bo 
forced  through  those  paths,  at  uniform  velocity,  will  usually 
result  in  the  air  not  filling  the  channels  of  flow,  and,  hence,  in 
an  unequal  distribution  of  velocity,  with  consequent  eddy  current 
lost.  The  three  fan  designs  shown  clearly  represent  poor  velocity 
distribution. 

In  Paragraph  11,  I  made  the  statement  that  by  means  of  Pitot 
tubes,  rough  approximations  may  be  made  of  the  velocity  and 
direction  of  flow  at  any  point.  This  statement  was  intended  to  be 
general,  and  not  to  apply  in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  Professor 
Carpenter  takes  it.  I  by  no  means  meant  to  state  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  the  Pitot  tube  cannot  be  used  as  an  accurate 
velocity  gauge,  but  that  in  the  general  case,  where  a  state  of 
pressure  existed  to  complicate  matters,  its  reading  would  be  of 
doubtful  value,  unless  suitably  calibrated.  For  example,  I  took 
a  regular  Pitot  tube  and  revolved  it  in  a  current  of  air  flowing 
uniformly  through  a  jupe,  and  obtained  results  similar  to  those 
shown  in  Fig.  62,  and  not  like  the  results  of  Fig.  61.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  case  of  determining  the  velocity  and  direction  of 
air  flowing  from  a  runner  within  the  casing.  The  air  discharged 
from  the  periphery  of  a  runner  is  discharged  with  a  certain 
velocity,  and  is  also  under  a  static  pressure  in  the  casing.  To 
atteuipt  to  determine  the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  air  with  a 
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single  Pitot  tube,  would  be  a  laborious  and  uncertain  proceed- 
ing, as  is  apparent  to  one  who  has  studied  the  subject.  A  double 
tube  and  differential  gauge  were  obviously  a  great  improvement 
over  a  single  tube.  I  fail  to  understand  from  what  Professor 
Carpenter  draws  his  inference  as  to  my  implication  that  the  de- 
vice I  have  used  is  not  a  form  of  Pitot  tube.  The  fact  of  fasten- 
ing together  two  Pitot  tubes  seems  hardly  necessary  to  explain 
is  an  adaptation  of  the  Pitot  tube.  The  use  of  a  differential  gauge 
in  this  connection  is  so  old  that  it  seems  hardly  fitting  to  state 
such  a  fact  before  an  engineering  society.  However,  the  usual 
form  of  such  a  double  Pitot  tube  is  with  the  openings  in  the  tube 
180  degrees  apart.  In  fact,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Pitot 
tube,  such  would  be  the  proper  arrangement  of  tubes  for  a  differ- 
ential velocity  gauge.  However,  since  Fig.  62  re]>resents  a])prox- 
imatelv  the  state  of  affairs,  this  theorv  is  incorrect,  and  the  double 
or  single  Pitot  tube  cannot  be  used  as  a  primary  velocity  gauge, 
ihomrh,  of  course*  it  can  be  used  as  a  secondarv  instrument  bv 
suitable  calibration. 

To  show  the  necessity  of  00  degrees  divergence  of  openings  to 
give  accurate  results  (in  particular  with  regard  to  tlie  direction 
of  'flow  of  air,  which  here  was  highly  important),  I  explained, 
at  some  length,  tlie  ai)paratns  used  and  the  experiments  leading 
to  its  adoption.  With  regard  to  Professor  Carpenter's  statement 
about  the  exceedingly  crudely  constructed  gauge  I  used,  I  will 
state  that  in  order  to  get  point  measurements  of  velocity  it  is 
necessary  to  have  such  a  fonn  of  gauge  without  extended  ends, 
and  that  thougli  the  gauge  was  crudely  constructed,  the  fact  that 
I  was  enabled  to  read  the  directions  of  air  within  one-half  desrree 
with  ease  made  the  instrument  amply  satisfactory  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  and  brought  out  very  clearly  what  I  was  desirous  of 
ascertaining,  namely,  the  radial  velocity  distribution  of  air  at  the 
peri])herv  and  at  entrance  to  the  fans. 

With  regard  to  Pitot  tube  measurements,  I  might  mention  one 
case  which  seemed  rather  strange  at  first  sight.  I  was  conduct- 
ing some  experiments  using  a  box  /I,  into  which  air  was  forced 
under  pressure  from  a  centrifugal  fan.  In  the  front  end  of  the 
box  was  an  opening  consisting  of  a  short  piece  of  pipe  P,  vnt\\  a 
flange  F  soldered  to  it.  I  took  a  piece  of  sheet  iron,  Sy  much 
larger  than  F,  and  held  it  up  against  the  flange  F.  To  my  sur- 
prise, when  but  a  short  distance  from  F,  it  was  sucked  up  to  it 
quite  strongly.     As  there  was  a  pressure  of  1^  ounces  in  the  box 
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at  the  time,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  a  thing.  Finally, 
I  discovered  that  F  had  been  loosened  at  the  back  from  P,  allow- 
ing a  small  leak  of  air  between  to  shoot  out  radially.  I  next  put 
a  Pitot  tube  in  the  space  By  and  obtained  a  negative  reading. 
However,  on  turning  the  tube  in  all  directions,  the  reading  re- 
mained the  same,  showing  a  partial  vacuum  and  no  flow  of  air. 
This  was  caused  by  the  leak,  though  it  was  so  small  that  the 
vacuum  hardly  seemed  probable. 

In  another  experiment,  I  laade  measurements  on  the  flow  of 
air  around  certain  short  curves,  attempting  to  use  a  single  Pitot 
tube  for  ascertaining  the  velocity.  Of  course,  the  velocity  was 
highest  at  the  outside  of  the  curve,  and  gradually  diminished 
toward  the  inside.  The  readings  of  the  gauge  connected  to  the 
Pitot  tube  went  from  a  positive  value  at  the  outside  of  the  curve 
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Fig.  66a. 


gradually  to  a  negative  value  toward  the  inside,  the  lowest  neg- 
ative value  remaining  constant  over  a  certain  area.  This  appar- 
ently indicated  a  flow  of  air  where  the  negative  values  occurred. 
However,  on  revolving  the  tube,  the  negative  values  remained 
constant,  showing  that  there  was  no  flow  of  air.  Hence,  it  is  well 
to  use  a  little  caution  in  jumping  at  conclusions  on  the  results  of 
single  readings  of  Pitot  tubes. 

I  have  designed  fans,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  conformity  with 
the  six  fundamental  laws  laid  dowm  in  the  paper.  Part  of  the 
design  was  determined  theoretically,  and  part  from  practical  tests. 

The  efficiencv  tests  of  these  fans  have  been  so  satisfactory  as  to 

»  «■ 

justify,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  fact  that  my  conclusions  were  cor- 
rect. In  comparison  with  fans  on  the  market  here,  the  efficiency 
was  very  much  higher,  and  one  result  of  this  was  that,  though 
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the  fans  had  the  same  size  suction,  same  diameter,  same  angle  of 
vanes  at  periphery,  and  a  smaller  width  of  fan  at  periphery,  still, 
owing  to  the  decreased  losses,  the  output  of  the  fan  was  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  of  other  makes  of  fans  on  the  market  here, 
when  run  at  the  same  speed. 

The  same  general  principles  of  design  brought  out  in  my  paper 
will  apply  equally  well  to  fans  of  the  Sirocco  type. 
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THE  BURSTING  OF  FOUR-FOOT  FLY-WHEELS.\ 

BY   CI.'ARLES   H.   BENJAMIN,   CLEVELAMD,   O. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  Experiments  made  hitherto  bv  the  writer  and  described 
in  former  papers  have  been  confined  to  the  testing  of  wheels,  whose 
diameters  were  two  feet  and  less.  The  first  wheels  experimented 
upon  were  only  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  and  could  be  regarded 
as  models,  nothing  more.  Enough  was  learned  from  these  tests 
to  make  further  investigation  desirable,  and  in  succeeding  years 
wheels  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  of  various  types  of  con- 
struction and  of  various  materials,  cast-iron,  steel  and  wood, 
were  tested  to  destruction. 


*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1004)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the 
Transactions. 

f  For  previous  discussions  on  this  tO])ic  consult  Transactions  as  follows  : 
No.    85,    vol.    iii. :      '*  The    Fly-wheel."      William    Johnson.      (See    American 

Machinist,  May  13,  1882.) 
No.  497.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  6!8  :  "  A  Novel  Fly-wheel.*'    Charles  11.  Manning. 
No.  515,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  251:  **  Strains  in  the   Rims  of  Fly- band- wheels  Produced 

by  Centrifugal  Force."    J.  B.  Stan  wood. 
No.  565,  vol.  XV.,  p.  147  :  *'  Strength  of  Kim  Joints  in  Fly-band-wheels."    .1.  B. 

Stanwood. 
No.  621,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  208:  "  Stresses  in  the  Rims  and  Rim  Joints  of  Pullejs  and 

Fly-wheels."     Gaetauo  l^anza. 
No.  706,  vol.    XX.,   p.    125:    "Note  on  the  Strength  of  Wheel   Rims."     A.  K. 

Mansfield. 
No.  800,  vol.  XX.,  p.  209:  "The  Bursting  of  Small  Cast-iron  Fly-wheels."     C.  II. 

Benjamin. 
No.  823,  vol.  XX.,  p.  944:  "  I^olling-mill  Fly-wheels."    John  Fritz. 
No.  835,  vol.  XXI..  p.  262:  "A  Broken  Fly-wheel  and  IIow  it  Was  Repaired." 

James  McBrido. 
No.  839,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  317:  **  A  Note  on  Fly-wheel  Design."     A.  J.  Frith. 
No.  907,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  9*5:  "Determination  of  Fly-wheels  to  Keep  the  Angular 

Variation  of  an  Engine  Within  a  Fixed  Limit."    J.  I.  Astroni. 
No.  921,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  168:    "  Bursting  of  Small  Cast  iron  Fly-wheels."     C.  II. 

Benjamin. 
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2.  The  interest  taken  in  these  experiments  seemed  to  warrant 
carrying  them  further  on  a  larger  scale,  such  as  would  cor- 
responJ  with  sizes  aetually  in  use.  Four  feet  was  selected  as  a 
limiting  diameter  and  a  cylindrical  steel  casing  was  built  having  an 
internal  diameter  of  five  feet.  Figs.  67  and  68  show  the  exterior 
and  interior  appearance  of  the  casing  when  completed.  The  rim 
or  shell  was  made  of  steel  1^  inches  thick,  having  a  tensile  strength 
of  about  65,000  poimds  per  sqnaro  inch.     The  upper  and  lower 


halves  of  tlie  rim  were  flanged  at  the  junction  and  bolted  to- 
gether by  one-inch  steel  bolts.  The  sides  were  of  steel  f  inches 
thick,  dowelled  to  the  rim  and  secured  by  through  bolts  outside 
and  inside  the  rim  as  may  be  seen  from  the  illustrations, 

3.  It  was  not  deemed  safe  to  conduct  these  cx])enm<'iits  inside 
a  building,  and  subsequent  developments  proved  that  it  would 
not  have  been  safe,  for  the  building  at  least.  The  casing  was 
therefore  located  just  outside  the  building  where  the  tests  were 
to  be  made,  in  a  pit  or  excavation  lined  with  brick,  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  G7.  The  flanges  of  the  lower  Inilf  rested  on  brick  pierrf  and 
were  bolted  in  place.  The  entire  upper  half  of  the  casing  could  bo 
hoisted  up,  giving  access  to  the  interior  for  setting  or  removing 
the  wheels. 
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4.  The  shaft  carrying  the  wheel  to  be  tested  turned  in  bearinga 
bolted  to  angle  irons  on  the  lower  halves  of  the  side  plates,  and 
was  connected  td  the  driving  mechanism  just  inside  the  building 
by  a  flexible  sleeve  coupling. 

5.  After  the  wheel  was  in  place  the  casing  was  lined  with 
wooden  blocks  to  absorb  the  momentum  of  the  flying  fragments, 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  68. 

6.  Instead  of  using  a  steam  turbine  as  in  former  experiments, 
the  fly-wheel  shaft  was  spee<led  up  by  inenns  of  a  Reeve's  variable 


Fio.  C8.— The  CifliKo  Open,  with  Wpeel  So.  1  m  Posmos. 

speed  counter-shaft,  interposed  between  line-shaft  and  the  driving- 
shaft. 

7.  The  first  wheel  to  be  experimented  on  was  a  well-propor- 
tioned cast-iron  pulley,  such  as  is  used  on  shafting  for  trans- 
mitting j)ower.  This  pulley  No.  1  is  shown  in  position  inside 
the  casing  in  Fig.  68.  It  was  48  inches  in  diameter,  had  six  arms 
and  weighed  194  pounds.  The  rim  was  wliole  and  was  SJ  inches 
wide  and  about  3  inches  thick,  finished  on  the  outside.  The  arms 
were  ellipticHl  in 'section,  SJ  iiiclieti  by  l^V  inches  nt  the  liub,  and 
2  inches  by  2  inch  at  the  rim.  On  the  whole  the  wheel  was 
well-designed  and  showed  no  signs  of  shrinkage  strains.  It  had, 
however,  been  balanced  in  the  customary  manner  by  riveting  a 
cast-iron  washer  inside  the  rim  at  the  lighter  side,  and  this  proved 
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its  undoing.  (See  Tig-  68.)  The  combination  of  a  thin  place  in  the 
rim,  a  rivet  hole  and  a  heavy  mass  of  cast-iron,  is  enough  to  wreck 
any  wheel.  As  shown  in  the  cut  it  was  necessary  to  still  further 
weight  this  side  by  winding  lead  wire  around  the  arm  just  inside 
the  rim.  As  has  been  aliown  by  previous  experiments  on  whole 
rim  wheels  of  cast-iron,  a  bursting  speed  of  400  feet  per  second 
may  be  reasonably  e.\pccted. 

8.  The  circumference  of  a  four-foot  wheel  being  about  12^  feet, 
such  a  wheel  should  burst  at  about  32  revolutions  per  second,  or 


PiO.  00  — FUAOHENTB  OV    WhBKL    XO,    I. 

1,920  revolutions  per  minute.  The  pulley  in  question  burst  at 
1,100  revolutions  per  minute,  as  recorded  by  a  tachometer  con- 
nected to  tlie  driving-shaft.  The  appearance  of  the  wheel  after 
breaking  in  shown  in  Fig.  G'.t.  The  balance  weight  weighed  >i^ 
pounds,  and  its  center  was  approximately  23  inches  from  the  axis 
of  rotation.  At  1,100  revolutions  per  minute  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  balance  weight  alone  would  be  2,760  pounds, 

9.  Add  this  radial  pressure  at  a  weak  point  between  the  arms 
to  that  due  to  the  weight  of  the  rim  itself,  and  the  low  bursting 
epeed  is  easily  accounted  for. 

10.  The  linear  speed  of  the  rim  at  rupture  was  230  feet  per 
Becond,  As  100  feet  per  second  is  considered  the  limit  for  belt 
Bpeed,  this  pulley  would  have  a  working  factor  of  safety  of  (2.3)' 
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ur  "1.3.     But  aupposc  tlio  rim  liiii!  boon  a  littl*'  tliiiiitor  ami  eon- 
sequontly  a  bigger  weiglit  liad  been  put  on  with  a  larger  rivet? 

11.  Wheel  No.  2  is  shown  after  riiptnrc  in  Kig.  70.  It  was  a 
cast-iron  pulley  of  the  same  general  style  and  dimensions  as  Xo.  1. 
but  with  a  split  hub  and  rim  as  may  bo  aeon  from  the  out.  The 
balance-weight  was  present  here  as  in  tlie  former  case,  but  was 
obliged  to  j-ield  the  palm  to  its  rival,  the  flanged  joint.  The  wheel 
had  been  cast  in  one  piece,  as  is  usual  in  such  eases,  with  cavities 
cored  at  the  joints  of  rim  and  hub. 


Fig.  70.— Wheel  Nn.  3  ,\kt:.R  Rukakin*;. 

12.  After  finishing  it  had  been  broken  ap.Trt  by  wedgeS;  making 
a  fracture  joint.  The  flanges,  being  located  midway  between  the 
arms  and  bolted  at  some  little  distance  inside  the  rim,  were  in  the 
worst  possible  position  to  withstand  the  bending- action  due  to 
centrifugal  force,  and  their  own  weight  only  aggravated  the  diffi- 
culty. 

13.  The  flanges  shown  in  the  foreground  of  the  illustration 
weighed  with  their  bolts  7^  pounds.  This  wheel  burst  at  less  than 
700  revolutions  per  minute,  the  tachometer  not  recording  below 
this  speed.  The  writer  believes  the  speed  to  have  been  about 
600  revolutions  per  minute.  At  this  speed  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  flanges  on  one  side  would  have  been  1,080  pounds.  At  600 
revolutions  per  minntc  the  linear  speed  of  rim  would  be  only  125 
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feet  per  second.  At  the  very  common  belt  speed  of  4,500  feet  per 
minute  the  factor  of  safety  would  have  but  2,8,  which  is  altogether 
too  low,  considering  the  nature  of  the  material  and  the  shocks  to 
which  a  pulley  may  be  exposed. 

14.  There  is  one  instance  on  record  of  the  wrecking  of  an  engine 
by  the  breaking  of  a  generator  pulley,  which  had  a  heavy  balance 
weight  inside  the  rim. 


Fig.  71.— Wheel  No.  8  before  Tkbtins. 

15.  It  was  reserved  for  wheel  No.  3,  to  develop  the  most 
dramatic  series  of  incidents  of  any  yet  experimented  upon,  big 
or  little.  Fig.  71  is  from  a  photograph  of  this  wheel  taken  just 
before  setting  in  the  case. 

16.  It  measured  49  inches  in  external  diameter  and  weighed 
about  900  pounds.  The  rim  was  6J  inches  wide  and  1|  inches 
thick,  and  was  built  of  ten  segments,  the  material  being  cast- 
steel.  Each  joint  was  secured  by  three  prisoners  of  an  I-section 
on  the  outside  face,  by  link  prisoners  on  each  edge,  and  by  a  dove- 
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tailed  bronze  clamp  on  the  inside,  fitting  over  lugs  on  the  rim. 
The  arms  were  of  phosphor  bronze,  twenty  in  number,  ten  on 
each  side  and  were  a  cross  in  section. 

17.  These  arms  came  midway  between  the  rim  joints  and  were 
bolted  to  plane  faces  on  the  polygonal  hub.  As  shown  in  the 
cuji  the  rim  was  further  reinforced  by  a  system  of  diagonal  brac- 
ing, each  section  of  the  rim  being  supported  at  five  points  on  each 
side,  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  it  almost  entirely  from  bending. 

18.  The  braces  like  the  arms  w^ere  of  phosphor  bronze,  and  all 
bolts  and  connecting  links  of  steel. 

19.  This  wheel  was  designed  by  a  Baltimore  firm  as  a  model 
of  a  proposed  30-foot  flywheel. 

20.  On  account  of  the  excessive  air  resistance  it  was  found 
necessary  to  enclose  the  wheel  at  the  sides  between  sheet-metal 
discs,  before  any  great  speed  could  be  attained.  Even  then  re- 
peated trials  failed  to  reach  a  speed  of  more  than  800  or  900 
revolutions  per  minute  on  account  of  the  great  inertia  of  the 
wheel,  and  the  consequent  slipping  of  belts.  By  putting  on  more 
and  wider  belts,  by  a  liberal  use  of  cling-surface  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  7-J  horse-power  electric  motor  belted  on  in  parallel,  it  was 
found  possible  to  get  a  speed  of  1,650  revolutions  per  minute. 

21.  After  the  wheel  had  been  run  at  this  speed  it  was  stopped 
and  examined. 

22.  The  inspection  showed  fracture  of  several  of  the  I-shaped 
prisoners  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  joints  and  a  slight  opening 
of  the"  joints  themselves,  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  one  or  two 
hundredths  of  an  inch.  On  June  2,  1903,  the  casing  was  closed 
for  the  last  time  and  the  combination  of  driving  mechanisms  set 
to  work.  The  observers  were  all  well  protected  by  the  thick  piers 
of  the  building,  while  other  spectators  were  kept  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance and  well  away  from  the  plane  of  rotation.  Two  of  the 
observers  watched  the  pointer  of  the  tachometer  through  opera- 
glasses,  another  kept  the  time,  while  a  fourth  manipulated  the 
driving  levers. 

23.  As  the  hand  of  the  speed  counter  reached  and  slowly  passed 
the  1,600  mark,  the  feeling  of  suspense  on  the  part  of  those  watch- 
ing reached  the  acute  stage.  The  pointer  crept  slowly  on  and  as 
it  quivered  on  the  mark  of  1,775,  there  was  a  sudden  crash,  a  sound 
of  rending  and  tearing,  and  the  writer  saw  the  counter-shaft  in- 
side writhing  on  the  floor  like  a  wounded  snake.  On  stepping  out- 
side lie  was  saluted  by  a  shower  of  falling  splinters  and  fine  debris, 
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and  was  surprised — putting  it  mildly — to  note  the  disappearance 
of  the  greater  part  o£  casing  and  wheel. 

24.  Fig.  72  is  from  a  pliotograph  taken  immediately  after  the 
explosion  and  sliows  the  completeness  of  the  wreck. 

25.  The  steel  rim  of  tlie  casing  was  broken  off  short  sb:  inches 
below  one  of  the  flanges,  and  the  entire  upper  half  weighing  half 
a  ton  was  projected  al>out  ".»  feet  into  the  air  and  landed  some 
hundred  feet  away  on  the  campus.     See  Fig.  73. 


Fid.   73.— AFTKB  TTIE  EXPl.OBIOK. 

2G.  On  its  way  up  it  carried  away  part  of  the  cornice  of  the 
building,  and  this  collision  was  probably  what  caused  it  to  deviate 
80  much  from  a  vertical  path. 

27.  The  hub  and  main  spokes  of  the  wheel  remained  nearly  in 
situ,  but  parts  of  the  rim  were  found  two  hundred  feet  away, 
while  one  large  fragment  landed  on  the  roof  of  the  building. 

28.  This  sudden  failure  of  the  rim  casing  was  unexpected,  as 
it  was  thought  the  flange  holts  were  the  parts  to  give  way  first. 
The  tensile  strength  of  the  rim  at  the  point  of  fracture  was  about 
1,200,000  pounds,  or  about  four  times  the  strength  of  the  wheel 
rim  at  a  solid  section.  Examination  of  the  break  in  the  casing 
ehowed  a  clean,  bright  fracture,  with  almost  no  imperfections. 

29.  Tlie  failure  of  the  wheel  itself  was  due  to  a  gradual  open- 
ing of  the  joints,  occasioned  by  the  fracture  of  the  outside  pris- 
ts 
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oners  and  to  flaws  in  the  bronze  castings  of  the  arms  near  their 
junction  with  the  riiii, 

30,  On  putting  the  pieces  of  the  wheel  together  in  their  original 
order  it  was  easj  to  locate  the  joint  which  first  gave  way,  on 
account  of  the  symmetry  of  tlie  breaks  either  side  of  a  diameter 
through  this  point.  It  is  but  fair  to  the  builders  of  the  wheel 
to  say  that  tlie  fractures  showed  uniformity  of  strength  and  of 
workniansliip,  since  there  was  hardly  a  member  or  a  joint  which 
did  not  fail  in  one  part  or  another  of  the  wheel. 


FcQ.  T3.— Fraouekts  op  Casino. 

31.  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  revolutions 
per  minute  means  a  linear  speed  of  rim  of  23,300  feet  per  minute, 
or  372  feet  per  second.  This  is  not  as  great  as  the  probable  speed 
of  a  solid  cast-iron  rim  of  good  design,  but  it  is  greater  tban  the 
speed  of  any  sectional  or  jointed  rim,  which  has  been  tested. 

32.  The  tensile  stress  due  to  the  centrifugal  force  at  this  speed 
is  13,800  pounds  per  square  inch.  This  shows  that  the  joints  were 
much  weaker  than  the  solid  rim. 

33.  On  the  whole  the  test  of  this  particular  wheel  was  dis- 
appointing, since  its  strength  was  not  sufflcient  to  repay  one  for 
the  expense  of  the  design.  Fig.  74  illustrates  a  model  wheel  of 
cast-eteel  which  has  not  yet  been  tested. 
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:{4.  The  apparatus  for  the  rxiiPrimciits  nhovc  ilpsrrilicd  waa 
drrtigne<l  and  ]iiit  in  ptwition  hv  ili'ssrs.  ilonlton  and  Waclia- 
lofsky,  members  o£  the  elnsa  of  1003,  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  and  tlie  tests  on  wliocls  Noa.  1  and  2  were  made  by  them. 
For  the  experiments  on  the  last  wheel  credit  should  he  ^iven  to 
J[r.  Geo.  K.  Elaiiicls,  instrnetor  in  nieehanical  engineerinjr,  whose 


Fki.  74. — CastStkki.  Modi:i.  Wiieki.. 

patience  jmd  insennity  ovcrpaino  all  the  obslaclcg  to  obtiiiiiing  high 
speed  with  so  heavy  a  wheel. 

S-l.  It  is  intore.ifiiiK  to  compare  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  rim 
of  the  wheel  at  the  recorded  speed  with  the  work  of  destrnction. 
Assuming  the  rim  with  its  hig^,  flanjres,  ete.,  to  weigh  'MiO  ]Ji>imds, 
which  is  a  reasonable  estimate,  the  kinetic  energy  at  a  speed  of 
372  feet  per  second  wonld  he  (U.'i.OOO  foot  pounds. 

36.  Fnrthcr  assuming  that  mme  of  the  energy  waa  dissipated 
in  heat,  and  that  the  combined  mass  of  wheel  and  casing  pro- 
jected into  the  air  weighed  1,500  pounds,  we  find  the  height  of 
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projection  to  be  430  feet.    It  is  good  cause  for  congratulation  that 
four-fifths  of  the  energy  was  dissipated. 

37.  The  experiments  which  have  just  been  described  make  it 
clear  that  more  than  ordinary  precautions  must  be  taken  to  insure 
safety.  The  method  adopted  by  an  engineer  in  Germany  for  test- 
ing emery  wheels,  seems  to  the  writer  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose. 

38.  It  consists  in  moimting  the  wheel  to  be  tested  on  the  lower 
end  of  a  vertical  shaft  and  sinking  the  apparatus  in  a  hole  in  the 
ground. 

39.  The  writer  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  some  experiments  on 
large  wheels  during  the  coming  year.  A  pit  about  five  feet  in  diame- 
ter by  three  or  four  feet  deep  will  be  excavated  in  a  gravelly  soil, 
sheet  piling  being  used  to  enclose  the  sides.  The  wheel  will  be 
fastened  to  the  lower  end  of  a  vertical  shaft,  running  on  specially 
designed  thrust  bearings  and  driven  by  a  friction  speed  controller 
at  the  top. 

40.  A  steam  turbine  will  be  used  as  a  motive  power,  since  this  is 
easier  to  regulate  and  less  susceptible  to  injury  than  the  electric 
motor. 

41.  Acting  on  a  recent  suggestion  the  writer  also  hopes  to  test 
grindstones  and  emery  wheels  in  a  similar  manner. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  n.  IL  Suplee, — I  would  like  to  say  that  tlie  method  n*- 
ferred  to  on  the  last  page  of  this  paper,  of  testing  the  wheels  on 
a  vertical  shaft  was  described  very  fully  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Societv  of  Gennan  Engineers  for  1902.  Professor  Oriibh^r 
cites  tests  of  a  great  many  emerv  wheels  in  that  way.  lie  had  a 
deep  shaft  constructed  and  the  recording  apparatus  at  the  toi> 
was  very  easy  to  examine  and  it  kept  in  perfect  condition  up 
to  the  very  moment  of  bursting  because  of  the  entire  safety  of 
the  operation.  A  full  account  of  these  trials,  together  with  fig- 
ures of  the  broken  ])ortion8  of  the  wheels  and  tlie  record  of  the 
whole  set  of  tests  cm  emery  wOieels  may  be  readily  found  by  those 
interested  in  tlie  subject. 

Mr.  Gus  C.  Henning. — ^I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  tlie 
great  advance  that  has  been  made  in  this  line.  We  are  getting 
every  day  through  these  tests  more  information,  which  will  bo 
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of  great  value  to  us.  It  goes  to  show  that  certain  materials  are 
superior  to  others,  and  I  think  that  this  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  fly-wheels  should  be  made  with  steel  rims,  because  the  steel 
rim  can  be  welded  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  equally  strong  at  all 
sections  and  accurately  balanced.  It  shows  too  that  in  many  cases 
it  would  be  more  economical  to  use  steel  rim  wheels  than  cast 
iron  wheels. 

Mr.  Geo,  E,  Stetson, — I  have  had  some  disagreeable  experience 
in  the  bursting  of  wheels  in  use.  The  method  of  putting  the  bal- 
ance weight  on  is  certainly  objectionable.  As  it  is  now  it  is  fre- 
quently set  on  the  wheel  with  a  limited  base  area,  and  if  centri- 
fugal force  acts  it  has  a  tendency  to  throw  it  through  the  rim  of 
the  wheel.  Another  thing  that  I  have  thought  might  contribute 
to  the  breaking  of  larger  wheels  is  the  heating  of  the  outside  of 
the  wheel  by  the  slipping  of  a  belt,  the  engineer  perhaps  not 
being  -conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  wheel  was  running  through 
tb.e  belt.  I  have  known  a  large  engine  wheel  to  have  quite  a 
degree  of  heat  that  I  should  think  would  lead  to  the  expansion  of 
the  metal  in  the  wheel,  and  it  was  without  the  observation  of  those 
that  were  in  attendance.  There  was  a  very  disastrous  break  of 
the  wheel  in  the  Amoskeag  Works  some  years  ago,  as  perhaps  you 
\v\\\  remember.  Mr.  Manning  ultimately  built  up  a  wheel,  mak- 
ing the  rim  of  wood,  so  that  it  would  obviate  the  trouble,  area  ex- 
pansion, and  I  think  he  has  entirely  done  so.  I  think  it  would 
be  quite  possible  to  carry  on  a  line  of  experiments  to  know  if 
there  was  anything  in  that  cause.  I  know  in  one  case  where  the 
wheel  ran  through  the  belt  until  it  became  quite  disagreeable 
to  })ut  your  hand  on  the  outside  of  the  wheel.  It  was  an 
eighteen  foot  wheel  attachcnl  to  a  300  horse-power  engine.  The 
heat  was  enougli  to  expand  the  metal.  I  think  experiments  could 
be  made  which  would  prove  this  theory.  The  worst  trouble  that  we 
meet  is  in  the  casting,  where  the  shrinkage  is  not  pro])erly  taken 
care  of  and  the  si)okes  are  drawn  out  from  the  rim.  By  greater 
skill  in  casting  that  has  been  obviated,  but  in  my  experience  in 
electric  light  stations  we  have  thrown  around  iron  enough  to  bring 
about  the  subjugation  of  Port  Arthur  if  it  had  been  properly 
directed. 

Mr.  J,  E.  JoJrnson,  Jr. — T  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  wheel 
built  of  segments  with  joints  half  way  between  the  arms  is  essen- 
tially a  weak  construction,  because  no  matter  how  strong  the  joint 
may  be   in  tension,   it   is   necessarily   very   weak   in   transverse 
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strength  unless  made  so  deep  as  to  be  impracticable,  and  as  tlic^ 
transverse  strength  is  as  important  as  tensile  strength  under  the 
action  of  centrifugal  force,  wheels  so  made  are  inherently  weak. 

For  high-speed  wheels  expense  does  not  seem  to  be  a  controlling 
consideration  as  shown  by  the  model  wheel  with  diagonal  bra(H^s 
shown  in  this  paper  which  must  have  been  very  expensive,  and  a 
rational  solution  of  the  problem  imder  such  circumstances  would 
seem  to  be  afforded  by  making  the  joints  in  the  center  of  the 
arms  that  is  making  each  section  consist  of  two  half  arms  witli  a 
whole  section  of  rim  between  them  with  the  faces  of  the  lialf 
arms  planed  to  fit  each  other,  at  the  ends  only,  or  throughout  their 
length  as  might  be  thought  advisable. 

The  joint  could  be  made  stronger  than  at  present  A\'ith  the 
same  metal  and  the  individual  sections  would  be  approximately 
triangles,  the  strongest  and  stifFest  of  all  shapes,  instead  of  a 
single  tension  piece  w^th  tw^o  weak  projecting  cantilevers,'  which 
is  one  of  the  weakest. 

The  expense  of  fitting  would  probably  be  somewhat  more  than 
that  of  the  present  method,  but  not  necessarily  very  much,  and 
the  weight  wdth  good  design  would  be  less. 

As  Professor  Benjamin  is  doing  this  valuable  work  in  elucidat- 
ing this  subject  I  would  like  to  suggest  this  construction  for  his 
consideration  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  matter  of  deep  interest 
to  this  Society  if  he  would  build  and  test  such  a  wheel  in  compari- 
son with  a  similar  one  of  the  ordinary  ty])e. 

Mr,  F.  A.  ITalspy. — I  w^ould  like  to  suggest  the  desirability  of 
testing  the  wheel  that  IMr.  Fritz  described  before  the  Society  some 
years  ago,  and  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  remarkable 
piece  of  work.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  design  a  wheel  of  that 
type  with  a  rim  joint  efficiency  of  100  per  cent.,  a  result  that  ia 
not  i>ossil)le  with  any  other  type  that  we  know  of.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  wheel  is  entitled  to  more  attention  than  it  has  vet  re- 
ceived. 

Prof,  C.  H.  Benjamin* — The  greater  cost  of  steel  wheels  will 
hinder  their  general  adoption  by  engine  builders  although  several 
such  liave  been  designed  and  constructed.  The  writer  would  refer 
to  an  article  on  "  The  Development  of  Fly-Wheels  "  in  Cassier^s 
Magazine  for  July,  1900,  where  several  steel  built-up  wheels  are 
illustrated  and  described.    There  is  no  question  but  such  a  wheel 


*  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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can  be  built  with  a  rim  efficiency  of  90  or  95  per  cent,  and  a 
bursting  speed  more  than  double  that  of  any  cast-iron  wheel. 

For  the  present,  however,  the  problem  is  how  to  build  a  cast- 
iron  wheel  which  shall  be  safe  at  any  speed  likely  to  be  used  in 
engine  practice. 

The  wheels  built  by  Mr.  John  Fritz  and  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Halsey  are  good  examples,  but  they  are  not  suitable  for  belt 
wheels  on  account  of  the  narrow  rims.* 

Previous  experiments  by  the  writer  have  shown  that  the  joints 
in  the  rim  of  the  rolling  mill  or  blowing  engine  type  of  wheel 
can  easily  be  made  to  have  a  high  efficiency,  while  the  wide,  thin 
rim  of  the  belt  wheels  presents  a  much  more  difficult  problem. 
Mr.  Johnson's  renuirks  are  right  to  the  point.  The  solution  for 
this  class  of  wheel  is  to  have  the  joints  over  the  arms  and  tests  on 
such  joints  reported  in  a  previous  paper  *  show  them  to  be  much 
stronger  than  joints  between  the  arms. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this 
regard  since  this  Society  first  began  to  discuss  the  subject,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  footnotes  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  In  1893 
Mr.  Stanwood  called  attention  to  the  bending  of  the  rim  between 
the  arms  and  followed  this  up  the  next  year  by  a  discussion  of 
rim  joints.  In  1895  Professor  Lanza  presented  a  mathematical 
discussion  showing  the  probable  extent  of  the  transverse  stresses. 
Xearly  every  year  has  seen  some  contribution  to  the  subject, 
either  by  experiment  or  discussion. 

Ten  years  ago  nearly  all  engine  builders  made  fly-wheels  with 
flanged  joints  mid-way  between  the  arms;  now,  few^  of  them 
would  venture  to  do  so.  The  writer  could  name  several  represen- 
tative makers  of  Corliss  engines  who  have  made  a  radical  change 
in  this  respect. 

A  very  good  example  of  the  right  w^ay  to  make  a  joint  in  a 
wide  v/heel-rim  is  illustrated  in  Cassier's  Magazine  for  July,  1900, 
page  253,  Fig.  8. 

The  writer  expects  to  construct  a  wheel  pit  the  coming  year 
for  testing  wheels  to  destruction,  and  would  be  glad  of  contribu- 
tions in  the  shape  of  model  wheels  not  to  exceed  four  feet  in 
diameter. 


*  Transactions,  vol.  23,  p.  176. 
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No.  1065.* 

AN   INDICATING   STEAM   METER. 

BT   C.   E.   8AROENT,   (HICAOO,   ILL. 

(Member  of  the  Society'.) 

1.  That  there  has  been  for  many  years  and  is  an  ever  increasing 
demand  for  some  practical  device  which  will  measure  or  indicate 
the  amount  of  steam  in  pounds  which  is  delivered  through  pipes 
to  an  engine,  radiator,  or  steam  pump  is  apparent  to  the  engineer 
as  well  as  the  manufacturer  and  the  tenants  and  landlord  who 
buy  or  sell  steam  for  power  or  for  heat. 

2.  A  simple,  cheap  and  fairly  accurate  device,  applied  to  the  sup- 
ply pipes  of  high  duty  engines  and  low  duty  direct  acting  steam 
pumps  should  do  more  toward  revolutionizing  the  present  methods 
of  feeding  boilers,  pumping  water  for  elevators  and  kindred  pur- 
poses than  all  the  testimony  of  mechanical  engineers  as  to  the 
inefficiency  of  such  means.  Seeing  is  believing,  and  when  the 
manager  can  sec  that  a  certain  steam  pump  is  taking  six  or  seven 
times  as  much  steam  per  horse-power  hour  as  the  automatic  engine 
by  its  side,  then  power  pumps  and  more  efficient  apparatus  will  be 
put  in.  The  expense  of  making  efficiency  tests  of  small  plants  is 
so  great,  that  probably  not  one  engine  in  twenty  is  tested  for 
economy,  and  the  salesman  with  the  inefficient  engine,  knowing 
that  there  is  but  a  slight  probability  of  any  test  being  made,  makes 
as  good  a  guarantee  as  the  competitor  with  a  more  efficient  ma- 
chine. If  a  steam  meter  in  the  supply  pipe  would  show  exactly 
the  amount  of  steam  going  into  the  engine,  any  leak  or  accidental 
derangement  of  the  valve  setting  would  be  instantly  discovered 
with  a  constant  or  regular  load  on  the  engine. 

3.  The  need  of  a  steam  meter  has  been  so  great  that  several  de- 
vices have  been  designed  for  the  purpose,  but  on  account  of  the 

*  Presentod  at  the  New  York  ineeiing  (December,  1904)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the 
Transactions. 
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changing  conditions  of  the  product  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
only  partial  success  has  been  attained. 

Keferenceb:  V.  S.  Patent  729511, 
U.  S.  Patent  481287, 
Tramactions,  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1903, 
The  St.  John  Meter,  New  York  City. 

4.  If  WO  were  dealing  with  a  pennanont  gafi  of  a  practically 
uniform  pressure  and  temperature  such  as  the  illuminating  gas 
used  for  heat  and  light,  then  the  metering  of  steam  would  be  a 
simple  problem,  but  steam  is  not  a  perfect  gas  and  usually  varies 
in  pressure  and,  temperature  many  pounds  and  degrees,  and  con- 
tains more  or  less  water  depending  on  the  distance  from  the  boiler, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  insulation  of  the  radiating  surfaces. 

5.  As  the  steam  pressure  in  various  plants  varies  from  below 
atmospheric  pressure  when  used  for  heating  to  as  high  as  200 
pounds  per  square  inch  where  used  for  power  in  multiple  cylinder 
engines  and  steam  turbines,  meters  with  considerable  range  are 
required,  no  matter  where  or  for  what  purpose  they  are  to  be 
used;  and  to  design  a  meter  to  operate  successfully  under  these 
varying  conditions  has  been  the  aim  of  the  writer,  and  the  device 
herein  described  is  believed  to  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  heretofore  been  obstacles  to  success. 

6.  If  there  is  a  constant  difference  between  the  pressures  each 
side  of  a  certain  opening,  the  amount  of  steam  flowing  through 
that  opening  will  depend  on  the  area  and  the  density  of  the  steam 
which  varies  mth  the  pressure.  If  the  initial  pressure  and  the 
difference  in  pressures  remains  constant,  then  the  weight  of  steam 
flowing  through  will  depend  on  the  area  of  the  opening  and  if 
the  opening  is  constant,  the  weiglit  of  steam  flowing  through  will 
vary  wdth  the  pressure  and  the  difference  of  pressure  on  either 
side  of  the  opening. 

7.  If  the  difference  in  pressure  between  two  tanks  is  1  pound, 
and  the  initial  pressure  varies  from  50  to  100  pounds,  twice  as 
much  steam  will  flow  through  a  certain  opening  ^vith  100  pounds 
pressure  as  would  flow  through  with  50  pounds  pressure.  In 
the  meter  under  consideration,  w^hich  is  designed  for  steam 
pressures  of  50  to  100  pounds,  a  drop  of  2  per  cent,  is  thought 
advisable,  and  the  areas  are  proportioned  accordingly.  When 
steam  is  flowing  through,  the  opening  will  adjust  itself,  so  that 
the  difference  of  pressure  is  always  a  percentage  of  the  pressure 
on  the  inlet  side. 
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8.  Any  tendency  of  the  pressure  to  equalize  will  immediately 
close  the  valve,  and  by  thus  throttling  the  passage,  reduce  the 
outlet  pressure  below  the  inlet  pressure  aa  designed.  Any  ten- 
dency for  the  outlet  pressure  to  reduce  more  than  3  per  cent, 
below  the  inlet  pressure  will  raise  the  valve  and  increase  the  area 


of  the  steam  passage.  Slugs  of  water  coming  with  the  steam  can- 
not by  inertia  open  the  valve  D  because  they  cannot  strike  tlie 
valve  except  radially,  and  it  is  balanced  against  such  a  force. 
The  inertia  of  water  striking  unprotected  floating  valves  or  vanes 
of  steam  meters  at  100  feet  or  more  per  second,  would  necessarily 
cause  derangement.  Aa  the  opening  F  is  small  and  changes  the 
direction  of  any  water  which  might  tend  to  go  through  should 
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the  valve  suddenly  open,  no  harm  can  arise  from  water  in  steam, 
except,  possibly,  to  introduce  an  error  in  indication. 

9.  We  see  now  that  the  main  valve  stem  E  will  stand  between  ^  i 
the  position  of  the  full  opening  or  the  complete  closure  of  the 
valve,  depending — of  course — on  the  amount  of  steam  passing 
through,  and  the  position  of  this  valve  stem  determines  the  move- 
ment of  the  indicating  finger  around  the  center  of  the  dial  through 
mechanism  hereafter  described,  and  shown  in  Figs.  75,  77  and  78. 

10.  If  the  steam  always  had  the  same  density,  that  is — if  a  cer- 
tain volume  always  had  a  certain  weight,  no  further  indicating 
apparatus  would  be  necessary,  but  as  the  weight  per  volume  varies 
with  the  pressure,  the  same  quantity  of  steam  under  double  the 
pressure  will  flow  through  one-half  the  area  for  the  same  length  of 
time;  also  if  the  diflFerence  in  pressure  increases  with  the  absolute 
pressure,  more  steam  will  flow  through  a  certain  opening  when  the 
pressure  increases  than  if  the  difference  in  pressure  •each  side  of 
the  opening  remained  constant. 

11.  On  the  assunii)tion  then,  that  pressure  times  volimic  equals 
a  constant  (PV=C)  which  is  near  enough  for  practical  pur- 
poses, we  can  determine  the  amount  of  steaim  passing  from  one 
receptacle  to  another,  if  we  know  the  difference  in  pressure  in  \ 
the  two  receptacles,  by  determining  the  area  of  the  opening 
through  which  the  steam  flows,  but  as  the  weight  of  steam  pass- 
ing through  a  defined  opening  \vill  vary  with  the  pressure,  and 
the  difference  in  pressure  each  side  of  the  opening,  then  we  must 
vary  our  opening  with  the  pressure  if  a  uniform  weight  is  flowing 
through.  And  this  is  the  principle  upon  which  this  meter  is  based. 
With  a  constant  weight  or  horse-power  passing  through,  the 
pointer  will  follow  the  horse-power  curve  on  the  dial  though  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  varies  between  the  limits  of  the  meter. 

12.  Meters  having  an  adjustable  opening  through  which  the 
steam  flows  have  been  made  and  with  a  constant  pressure  record 
fairly  accurately  the  pounds  of  steam  passing  through  them,  but 
with  a  variable  pressure,  from  the  nature  of  the  device,  the  indi- 
cation would  be  inaccurate. 

Then  again,  in  any  steam  pipe  in  which  the  steam  is  not  super- 
heated, there  is  more  or  less  condensation,  which,  as  the  demand 
for  steam  is  suddenly  increased,  is  carried  along  in  the  shape  of 
slugs  or  charges  of  water,  the  inertia  of  which,  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  100  or  more  feet  per  second,  will  seriously  impair  the 
accuracy  of  a  meter  susceptible  to  derangement  by  impact.    While 
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any  steam  rooter  should  Lave  a  separator  between  it  and  the  hoiler, 
water  can  in  no  way  affect  the  mechanism  of  the  meter  herein 
described,  as  all  moving  parts  are  protected  from  derangement 
caiised  by  the  inertia  of  water  passing  through  the  openings. 


LONOITUDINAL^  SECTION. 


Description  of  Meter. 

13.  Fig.  75  is  a  half-tone  of  a  2-inch  meter  showing  the  dial 
side  and  compensating  pointer.  It  is  flanged  and  faced  and  can 
be  inserted  in  the  steam  pipe  as  an  ordinary  2-ineh  globe  valve. 
This  particular  meter  is  calibrated  to  show  the  horsepower  (based 
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on  30  pounds  of  steam  per  horse-power  hour)  passing  through  with 
a  steam  pressure  of  between  50  and  100  pounds. 

Fig.  76  is  a  longitudinal  section. 

Fig.  77  a  transverse  section. 

Fig.  78  an  elevation  of  the  indicating  mechanism  looking  to- 
wards the  back  of  dial. 

14.  Eef erring  to  Fig.  75,  if  no  steam  is  flowing  through  the 
meter,  the  pointer  will  indicate  zero  horse-power  as  in  the  figure, 
but  will  indicate  the  pressure  if  it  ranges  between  50  and  100 
pounds.  As  the  end  of  the  pointer  will  not  begin  to  move  towards 
the  center  of  the  dial  until  the  pressure  reaches  50  pounds,  it  will 
stand  at  50  pounds,  when  there  is  no  pressure  in  the  meter. 

15.  If  the  pressure  were  maintained  exactly  at  50  pounds  and 
150  pounds  avoirdupois  of  steam  passed  through  per  hour  (5  horse- 
power at  30  pounds  of  steam  per  horse-power  hour)  then  the 
pointer  would  stand  at  5  horse-power,  and  50  pounds  pressure. 

If  40  horse-power  ^vere  passing  through,  the  pointer  would  so 
indicate,  and  if  the  pressure  were  raised  from  50  to  100  pounds, 
the  end  of  the  pointer  would  follow  the  curve  of  40  horse-power 
from  the  50  to  the  100  pressure  limit. 

In  like  manner  the  pointer  would  indicate  the  weight  of  steam 
passing  through,  no  matter  how  the  quantity  or  pressure  varies, 
provided  it  remains  within  the  limits  of  the  machine. 

In  Fig.  7G,  which  shows  the  steam  passage  and  moving  parts, 
A  is  the  body  of  meter,  B  the  top  cover,  and  C  the  bottom  cover; 
D  is  the  self-adjusting  valve  which  remains  seated  when  no  steam 
is  passing  through  the  meter,  and  which  is  held  in  place  by  and 
fastened  to  the  valve  stem  E  which  works  in  two  diameters  in  the 
body  A. 

llie  bottom  cover  C  is  tapped  for  ^-inch  pipe  which  connects 
the  meter  to  the  atmosphere  or  sewer. 

16.  The  action  of  the  meter  is  as  follows:  steam  is  admitted 
on  the  side  of  the  arrow  and  surrounds  the  valve  stem  guide;  as 
soon  as  pressure  accumulates  it  passes  through  the  small  hole  F^ 
and  raises  the  self-adjusting  valve  D,  allowing  the  steam  to  pass 
to  the  outside  and  top  of  the  valve. 

17.  As  the  bottom  end  of  the  stem  E  is  open  to  the  atmosphere, 
the  pressure  on  top  of  the  valve  D  tends  to  close  same  by  an 
amount  of  pressure  equal  to  the  pressure  in  the  meter  into  the 
area  of  the  valve  stem  immediately  below  the  valve.  As  the 
pressure  imder  the  valve  is  always  tending  to  open  same,  and  the 
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pressure  on  the  stem  is  always  tending  to  close  same,  there  will 
be  a  difference  in  pressure  between  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the 
meter  equal  to  the  difference  in  area  of  the  valve  and  valve  stem. 

19.  Aa  these  areas  are  so  designed  that  the  ratio  is  about  50  to 
1,  the  pressure  of  steam  on  the  discharge  side  of  the  meter  will  be 
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2  per  cent,  less  than  on  the  admission  side  with  any  pressure  car- 
ried. 

If  100  pounds  pressure  is  carried  on  the  boiler  side  of  meter 
98  pounds  pressure  will  be  delivered  on  the  engine  side  and  if  the 
admission  pressure  is  only  50  pounds  the  discharge  pressure  will 
be  49  pounds. 

21.  By  a  proper  proportioning  of  the  valve  and  the  valve  stem 
areas,  a  minimum  drop  of  pressure  of  the  steam  passing  through, 
practically,  with  the  pressure  per  square  inch,  we  see  that  some 
provision  must  be  mad6  for  a  change  of  pressure  in  the  steam 
passing  through  the  meter. 

22.  Referring  to  Fig.  70,  tlie  pressure  of  steam  above  the  valve 
2?,  and  on  the  outlet  side  of  the  meter,  may  pass  through  the  hol- 
low valve  stem  E,  and  act  on  the  piston  Zf,  compressing  same,  and 
the  spring  /,  which — in  the  present  case  is  of  such  a  tension  that 
50  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  is  necessary  to  overcome  the 
statical  conditions  of  same,  and  100  pounds  per  square  inch  is 
sufficient  to  compress  it  to  its  full  limit. 

23.  The  movement  of  this  piston  JEf,  is  transmitted  to  the  roller 
Ay  Figs.  77  and  78  which  brought  the  bell  crank  6,  the  segment  c, 
the  pinon  c/,  the  shaft  r,  ami  the  large  pinion  /,  Figs.  75  and  77, 
and  the  rack  /i,  transmits  the  movement  of  the  end  of  the  pointer 
to  and  from  the  center  of  the  dial,  showing  the  steam  pressure 
per  square  inch  on  the  meter. 

24.  The  position  of  the  main  valve  stem  E,  is  transmitted 
through  the  roller  fr,  tlie  bell  crank  Z,  the  hollow  shaft  and  pinion 
m,  and  the  disk  n,  which  revolves  the  pointer  around  the  dial 
center.  The  amount  of  movement  around  the  center  depends 
upon  the  opening  of  the  valve,  and  the  distance  of  the  end  of  the 
pointer  from  the  center  of  dial  depends  on  the  steam  pressure 
per  square  inch  between  the  limits  of  the  meter  of  50  and  100 
pounds,  and,  on  account  of  the  compensating  mechanism,  the 
pounds  avoirdupois  of  steam  or  horse-power  passing  through  is 
always  indicated. 

25.  While  water  in  the  steam  cannot  derange  the  action  of  the 
meter,  it  is  advisable  to  place  a  separator  between  meter  and  boiler 
as  near  the  meter  as  possible,  in  order  to  insure  accuracy  of  indi- 
cation. 

26.  The  size  of  the  pipe  and  meter  determines  the  maximum 
possible  horse-power  on  the  dial,  while  the  number  of  the  spring 
determines  the  range  of  pressure  required. 
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27.  In  measuring  exhaust  steam  for  heating,  the  spring  and 
dial  are  designed  to  show  a  pressure  from  0  to  30  pounds  abso- 
lute, and  the  dial  may  indicate  pounds  of  steam  instead  of  horse- 
power. 

If  the  steam  pressure  upon  which  the  horse-power  of  the  engine 
is  based  is  150  pounds  then  the  meter  spring  and  dial  would  show 
a  range  of  horse-power  from  0  to  full  meter  capacity  and  a  pres- 
sure range  from  125  to  175  pounds  or  greater  range  if  desired. 


Sargtnt,CJK 
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Fig.  78 


28.  By  carrying  extra  springs  and  dials  to  correspond,  meters 
for  any  range  may  be  furnished  from  stock  on  short  notice,  fully 
graduated  for  the  pressure  desired. 

It  was  the  intention  to  calibrate  each  meter  sent  out,  but  when 
two  or  more  of  the  same  size  are  calibrated  in  series  the  indica- 
tions correspond  so  closely  that  it  is  expected  that  the  calibration 
of  only  one  of  a  size  and  range  will  be  foimd  sufficient. 

29.  The  method  of  calibrating  a  meter  is  as  follows:     • 
From  the  meter's  construction  there  must  always  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  steam  pressure  each  side  of  the  meter  depending  on 
the  inlet  pressure;  therefore,  the  amount  of  steam  flowing  through 
will  regulate  the  amount  of  valve  opening. 

As  the  difference  in  pressure  between  the  two  sides  of  the  meter 
increases  as  the  pressure  increases,  the  opening  through  which  the 
steam  flows  will  not  increase  as  fast  as  the  pressure,  in  order  to 
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let  the  same  weight  of  steam  through  in  a  certam  time,  and  this 
is  advantageous,  because  the  valve  will  require  less  movement  as 
the  pressure  increases. 

30.  In  order  to  calibrate  the  meter,  it  is  necessary  first  to  get 
a  spring  of  the  proper  tension  to  move  the  end  of  the  pointer  from 
the  outside  to  the  inside  of  the  dial  through  the  range  of  pressure 
required.  The  spring  is  first  calculated,  then  can  be  adjusted  when 
hot  and  in  place,  if  necessary,  by  holding  the  outside  valve  stem  Ey 
and  turning  the  inside  valve  stem  with  a  socket  wrench. 

31.  The  meter  is  connected  up  between  the  steam  header  and 
condenser  with  a  pressure  regulating  valve  in  series  between  the 
meter  and  steam  supply. 

Accurate  gauges  are  connected  to  both  the  inlet  and  outlet  side 
of  the  meter,  and  the  pressure  regulator  is  set  to  carry  the  highest 
pressure  for  which  the  meter  is  calibrated.  A  valve  on  the  dis- 
charge side  is  opened  slightly,  and  the  position  of  the  pointer 
noted,  and  the  quantity  of  steam  flowing  through  is  condensed 
and  weighed.  In  like  manner  a  series  of  points  for  a  constant 
pressure  is  established  through  the  whole  capacity  of  the  meter. 
The  pressure  is  reduced  and  the  operation  is  repeated.  When 
completed  and  the  points  are  connected,  there  will  be  a  series  of 
concentric  rings  representing  the  different  pressures,  and  a  series 
of  converging  or  diverging  curves  representing  the  pounds  of 
water  passing  through  which  is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the 
pointer  when  meter  is  in  operation. 

32.  The  spring  should  be  of  steel,  heavily  nickel-plated.  This 
meter  may  be  inserted  in  the  steam  pipe,  either  next  to  the  boiler, 
in  which  case  no  separator  need  be  used,  or  next  to  the  engine, 
in  which  case  a  separator  between  the  meter  and  boiler  as  close  to 
meter  as  possible  should  be  used,  and  a  drum  having  four  times 
the  capacity  of  the  first  cylinder  at  its  average  cut  off  should  be 
placed  between  meter  and  engine  to  get  a  constant  flow  through 
the  meter  and  a  practically  stationary  position  (non-oscillating) 
of  the  pointer.  By  observing  the  position  of  the  pointer  for  any 
interval  of  time,  the  amount  of  horse-power  or  pounds  of  steam 
passing  through  to  the  engine  or  heating  system  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Gus  C.  Henning. — T  think  Mr.  Sargent  has  presented  to 
us  a  very  interesting  and  ingenious  device  for  doing  the  work 
for  which  it  is  intended.     Of  course  it  is  a  steam  mechanism,  and 
17 
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as  such  we  will  undoubtedly  find  that  on  account  of  the  vari- 
ous surfaces  in  contact  and  in  motion  at  times  and  at  others 
quiescent  there  will  be  corrosion,  and  I  am  afraid  unless  the 
apparatus  is  carefully  examined  from  time  to  time  and  kept  well 
lubricated  it  will  meet  the  fate  of  many  another  steam  apparatus 
and  stick,  thereby  becoming  inoperative.  The  increased  fric- 
tion between  corroded  surfaces  will  also  cause  inaccurate  indi- 
cation of  loads  and  pressures.  But  I  think  the  design  is  really 
very  ingenious  and  certainly  ought  to  find  considerable  applica- 
tion in  innumerable  places  where  we  now  have  no  record  of  work 
done  or  of  steam  consumption,  or  where  the  coal  is  going.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  Mr.  Sargent  is  not  here  with  us,  because  I  think 
he  could  tell  us  how  many  of  these  meters  have  been  in  use,  and 
could  give  us  some  idea  how  often  the  part  E  sticks,  and  then  at 
the  lower  end  of  Figure  77  and  in  Figure  76,  F  and  D  and  the  col- 
umn 3  in  the  center  part  of  the  body  H  and  the  lower  part  which 
also  moves  in  the  larger  cavity  in  H. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Suplee. — I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  paragraph 
12. 

"  Meters  having  an  adjustable  opening  through  which  the 
steam  flows  have  been  made  and  with  a  constant  pressure  record 
fairly  accurately  the  pounds  of  steam  passing  through  them,  but 
with  a  variable  pressure,  from  the  nature  of  the  device,  the  in- 
dication would  be  inaccurate." 

There  has  been  made  in  Germany  what  is  called  the  Gehre 
steam  meter,  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  measuring  the 
flow  by  the  difference  in  pressure  upon  the  two  sides  of  an  orifice, 
the  variation  in  pressure  being  corrected  by  the  use  of  gauge 
templates  which  enable  the  direct  rise  and  fall  of  gauge  pistons, 
acting  in  direct  proportion  to  the  variations  in  pressure  difference, 
to  record  upon  a  moving  sheet  the  ordinates  corresponding  to  the 
flow  at  every  moment.  This  instrument,  which  is  in  practical  use 
in  Germany,  is  described  very  fully,  with  illustrations,  in  the 
issue  of  the  Zeitachrift  des  Vereines  Deutscher  Ingenieure  for 
December  8,  1000. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Sargent* — ^In  regard  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hen- 
ning  will  say  that  several  of  these  meters  have  been  in  use  for 
over  a  year,  giving  in  most  cases  very  good  results. 

In  two  cases  where  the  steam  was  very  wet  a  deposit  of  cal- 

*  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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careoos  matter  in  the  pressure  cylinder  and  on  the  main  valve 
stem  put  the  meter  out  of  commission  and  the  removal  of  this 
deposit  was  necessary  for  its  correct  operation. 

When  the  meter  is  in  operation  the  slightest  change  in  the 
i^uantity  of  steam  passing  through  will  cause  the  needle  to  assume 
a  new  position,  and  if  the  position  of  the  floating  needle  is  dis- 
placed by  hand  it  will  immediately  return  to  its  correct  position. 
On  account  of  this  property  of  the  instrument  a  sticking  of  the 
working  parts  is  quickly  noticed.  Calcareous  deposits  from  the* 
entrailed  water  have  affected  the  free  action  of  the  meter  more 
than  oxidization^  though  time  alone  will  prove  the  reliability  of 
the  instrument. 
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FUEL  CONSUMPTION  OF  LOCOMOTIVES. 

BT  O.  R.   UBNDERPON,  NEW  TORK  CITT. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  The  fuel  bills  of  a  railroad  constitute  ordinarily  about  10 
per  cent,  of  the  total  expense  of  operation,  or  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  of  the  actual  cost  of  running  the  locomotive.  On  important 
systems  the  gross  amount  of  coal  burned  assumes  a  very  large 
figure — running  into  millions  of  tons.  Each  engine  will  probably 
consume  $5,000  worth  of  coal  in  a  year  on  the  average,  so  that 
for  1,000  locomotives  the  annual  coal  bill  would  approximate 
$5,000,000.  While  this  is  one  of  the  largest  items  of  expense, 
there  is  probably  less  actually  known  about  it  than  any  other 
account.  We  may  know  in  a  general  way  that  an  engine  of  a 
certain  class,  loaded  with  a  definite  tonnage,  will  haul  its  train 
in  a  given  direction  over  a  particular  division  \vith  a  consumption 
of  so  many  pounds  of  coal  per  100  ton  miles,  but  here  our  knowl- 
edge stops,  and  if  it  should  be  asked  how  much  is  used  in  ascend- 
ing the  maximum  grade,  how  much  on  the  subordinate  grades, 
and  what  quantity  on  the  level,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  receiv- 
ing a  correct  answer. 

2.  The  reason  for  this  lack  of  definite  information  is  not  hard 
to  find;  in  fact  it  is  quite  obvious.  While  it  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  to  determine  the  quantity  of  coal  used  on  a  trip 
throughout  a  run,  by  means  of  track  scales  and  measured  supplies 
taken  en  route,  it  is  verv  difficult  and  laborious  to  sub-divide  it 
between  terminal  points,  in  the  proper  proportion  to  the  work 
done  on  each  of  the  various  grades.  An  approximation  is  some- 
times obtained  by  counting  the  shovelfuls  thrown  into  the  fire- 
box between  different  points,  but  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered an  accurate  method.     The  ordinary  exigencies  of  railroad 

♦  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1904)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the 
Transactions, 
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traffic  are  so  many  and  varied  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  main- 
tain fixed  conditions  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  determine 
factors  of  unquestioned  value. 

3.  The  same  comments  apply  equally  to  the  consumption  of 
water.  Even  if  meters  be  placed  in  the  feed  pipes,  the  incon- 
venient location  for  observation  and  the  variable  methods  of 
working  the  injector  by  allowing  different  heights  of  water  in 
the  boiler,  not  to  speak  of  leaks  and  wastes,  militate  against  ac- 
curate measurements.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  "  Locomotive 
Testing  Plant,'^  we  are  now  able  to  work  an  engine  for  a  long 
period  under  constant  conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
accurate  measurements  of  the  fuel  and  water  consiuned. 

4.  Several  years  ago,  when  connected  with  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway,  the  author  was  able  to  make  a  complete 
set  of  tests  with  the  standard  heavy  freight  engine  of  that  road, 
first  upon  the  testing  plant  and  afterwards  in  road  service  with  a 
dynamometer  car.  Using  the  results  of  these  tests  as  a  founda- 
tion, it  has  been  found  possible  to  elaborate  a  diagram  for  prac- 
tically any  particular  locomotive  whose  general  dimensions  are 
known,  which  will  give  at  once  the  coal  consumption  per  mile 
or  per  hour  for  various  grades  and  speeds  or  traiu  loads.  This 
diagram  is  based  upon  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  considera- 
tions, and  will,  it  is  believed,  give  values  agreeing  closely  with 
actual  conditions. 

5.  The  construction  of  the  diagram  and  the  method  of  using 
it  can,  perhaps,  be  made  most  clear,  by  assuming  a  locomotive 
of  certain  proportions,  and  developing  the  study  for  this  engine. 
We  will  therefore  consider  a  consolidation  locomotive  or  2-8-0 
type  having  the  following  general  dimensions: 

Diameter  of  cylinders 21  inches. 

Stroke  of  piston 82      *' 

Diameter  of  drivers 56      *' 

Boiler  pressure 200  pounds. 

Qrate  area 40  sq.  f t. 

Heating  surface 3,200  **     *' 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender 150  tons. 

6.  The  theoretical  tractive  force  of  such  a  locomotive  will  be 

T.T,F.  =  —^ 1 

where  P  =  Boiler  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
d  =  Diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches, 
8  =  Stroke  of  piston  in  inches. 
P  =  Diameter  of  drivers  in  inches. 
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When  we  allow  for  drop  in  steam  pressure  and  internal  resist- 
ance, we  find  that  the  available  tractive  force  at  circumference 
of  the  drivers  is  only  0.8  of  the  theoretical  tractive  force  or, 

A.T.F.^'.:^ 2 

for  simple  engines,  when  working  at  slow  speeds  with  the  reverse 
lever  in  the  corner  notch. 

7.  For  the  engine  under  consideration  we  therefore  find  as 
follows: 

rrmiP       200  X  441  X  32       ^^  ^^^  ,, 

T.  T.F.  = -^ =  50,000  lb.  approx. 

A.T.F.  =  0.8  X  50,000  =  40,000  lb.  approx. . 

As  the  speed  of  the  locomotive  increases,  however,  beyond  the 
point  where  the  boiler  can  supply  the  complete  volume  of  the 
cylinders  at  each  stroke,  an  earlier  cut-off  must  be  used,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  effect  of  such  a  change.  In  order 
that  this  may  occur  at  the  maximum  possible  speed,  the  boiler 
must  be  worked  to  its  full  capacity,  which  is  limited  by  its  ability 
to  burn  fuel.  From  various  tests  it  seems  as  if  this  limit  might 
be  considered  as  stated  below,  the  quantities  being  expressed  in 
pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per  hour: 

Bituminoas  Coal 200  pounds. 

Anthracite,  large  sizes 100 

Anthracite,  small  sizes 60 

8.  We  will  assume  that  our  engine  is  burning  Pennsylvania  or 
Virginia  semi-bituminous  coal,  therefore  the  maximum  combus- 
tion will  be  40X200=8,000  pounds  coal  per  hour.  We  admit 
that  this  is  a  large  amount  to  be  handled  by  one  man  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  burnt, 
if  supplied. 

9.  In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  steam  generated  by 
this  amount  of  fuel  in  the  boiler  which  we  have  assumed.  Fig.  70 
is  introduced.  This  has  been  compiled  from  various  sources  of 
information,  and,  it  is  thought,  fairly  represents  the  average 
practice  in  this  country.  In  this  figure,  the  ordinates  give  the 
maximum  evaporation  in  pounds  of  water  from  and  at  212  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour  that 
can  be  expected  under  ordinary  conditions,  as  stated  above,  the 
abscissae  denoting  the  ratio  of  heating  surface  to  grate  area.  For 
the  engine  in  question  this  will  be 

40    "^"' 
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MAXIMUM  EVAPORATION  PER  SQUARE  FOOT  OF 
HEATINQ  SURFACE  PER  HOUR. 
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and  for  semi-bituminous  coal,  curve  c,  we  find  that  with  a  ratio 
of  80, 15^ounds  of  water,  from  and  at  212  degrees,  may  be  evap- 
orated per  hour  from  each  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  or  for 
the  boiler  as  a  whole,  3,200X15=48,000  pounds  per  hour. 

10.  The  factor  of  evaporation  from  ordinary  temperatures  of 
feed  water,  will  be  about  1.2,  so  that  we  shall  have  at  boiler 

pressure,      '  ^    =  40,000  pounds  per  hour. 

11.  The  steam  will  be  somewhat  reduced  in  pressure  at  the 

cut-off  point,  however,  and  the  table  here  given  indicates  the 

probable  relation  of  this  pressure  to  the  boiler  pressure,  when 

the  reverse  lever  is  in  the  corner  notch,  and  the  throttle  wide 

open. 

Ratios  of  Cutoff  Fiiessuub  to  Boiler  Pressure  : 


Bevolations  per  Minute 

Long  Port^^ 

Short  Ports 

Medium  Ports 


Starting. 

60 

100 

160 

.98 

.94 

.88 

.83 

.98 

.9-3 

.85 

.77 

.98 

.96 

.86 

.80 

200 


.78 
.72 
.75 


By  long  ports  is  meant  those  in  which  the  length  of  port  in 
inches  divided  by  the  area  of  the  cylinder  in  square  inches  is 
approximately  0.12,  and  by  short  ports,  where  this  ratio  is  about 
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0.05.  If  we  assume  0.00  for  the  ratio  in  the  case  in  hand,  we  sliall 
have  200  X  0.90  =  180  pounds  at  cut-off,  which  steam  \\nll  weigh 
0.432  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The  volume  of  a  cylinder  21  inches 
diameter  and  32  inches  long  is  6.4  cubic  feet,  or  for  one  revolu- 
tion four  times  this  amount  or  25.6  cubic  feet.  No  allowance 
is  made  for  clearance,  as  the  cut-off,  with  lever  in  the  comer,  is 
usually  about  90  or  92  per  cent,  of  stroke.  For  each  revolution, 
then,  the  steam  consumption  will  be 

25.6  X  0.432  =  11. C6  pounds 
and 

-^ \^  ^^,  =  60  revolutions  per  minute 

60   X    11.06  ^ 

as  the  maximum  speed  at  which  the  boiler  will  furnish  steam 
at  full  stroke.  The  speeds  in  miles  per  hour  corresponding  to 
the  revolutions  per  minute  for  a  56-inch  wheel  are  as  follows: 


5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

85 

40  miles  per  hour. 

80 

60 

90 

120 

150 

180 

210 

240  revs,  per  min. 

therefore  it  is  plain  at  above  10  miles  an  hour,  the  cut-off  must 
be  reduced,  diminishing  the  available  tractive  force  of  the  engine. 

12.  A  study  of  the  variation  in  tractive  force  due  to  speed 
indicates  that  the  method  explained  below  gives  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  actual  results. 

In  Fig.  80  the  ordinates  represent  the  tractive  force  in  pounds, 
and  the  abscissee  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour.  As  the  maximum 
speed  at  full  stroke  was  found  to  be  60  revolutions  per  minute 
or  10  miles  an  hour,  we  find  the  intersection  of  this  speed  with 
the  theoretical  tractive  force  at  A.  We  therefore  construct  an 
equilateral  hyperbola  through  this  point,  that  is  a  curve  the 
product  of  whose  ordinates  will  always  have  the  same  value,  viz., 
50,000  X  10  =  500,000.  As  we  have  seen,  the  available  trac- 
tive force,  however,  cannot  exceed  40,000  pounds.  By  drawing 
from  the  point  B  a  tangent  to  the  hyperbola,  we  then  have  a  locus 
consisting  of  a  straight  line  and  a  curve,  and  this  locus  gives  us 
the  maximum  available  tractive  force  (at  circumference  of  the 
drivers)  for  which  the  boiler  will  supply  the  cylinders  at  any 
speed.  But  to  do  this,  we  must  burn  8,000  pounds  of  coal  an  hour, 
so  that  the  locus  BC  also  gives  the  combinations  of  speed  and 
available  tractive  force  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  combustion 
of  8,000  pounds  of  coal  an  hour. 
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13.  The  rate  of  combustion  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface 
per  hour  is  ^—  =  2.5  and  from  Fig.  81  (curve  c)  we  ahoidd  ex- 
pect 6  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal  from  and  at  212  degrees, 
or  a  total  ateam  production  of  8,000  X  6  =  48,000  pounds,  which 

COAL  CONSUMPTION   OF   LOCOMOTIVES. 
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is  the  same  as  our  first  figure.  If  the  rate  of  combustion  be  re- 
duced, however,  tliere  will  be  more  ateam  generated  per  pound  of 
coal,  as  indicated  by  Fig.  81.     For  instance,  if  ^  the  amount  be 

consumed,  or  6,000  pounds,  the  rate  of  combustion  will  be  .j-^  t 

=  1.87  pounds  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface,  and  from  Fig, 

81  the  evaporation  mil  be  about  7  or  7  X  1-87  =  13.0!)  pounds 
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of  water  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  instead  of 
15  pounds  as  before.  This  would  supply  the  cylinders  at  full 
stroke  for  15  :  13.09  ::  10  :  8.7  miles  an  hour.  From  this,  as  a 
starting  point,  we  construct  a  new  hyperbola  and  tangent  as  be- 
fore, which  locus  gives  the  combinations  of  speed  and  tractive 
force  for  6,000  pounds  of  coal  an  hour.  In  the  figure,  the  loci 
have  been  drawn  for  each  thousand  pounds  per  hour  from  1,000 
to  8,000. 

14.  If,  now,  we  divide  the  quantities  per  hour  by  the  speed, 
we  obtain  the  fuel  consumption  per  mile,  and  this  is  shown  by 

EVAPORATIVE  VALUE  OF  COALS. 
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the  dotted  lines.  Thus  with  a  tractive  force  of  20,000  pounds 
and  a  speed  of  15  miles  an  hour,  we  should  expect  an  hourly 
consumption  of  3,000  pounds  or  200  pounds  per  mile. 

But  as  our  diagram  (Fig.  80)  is  based  on  speed  and  tractive 
force  as  co-ordinates,  we  can  construct  additional  curves,  which 
may  represent  the  force  needed  to  pull  various  trains  at  different 
speeds  or  up  grades.  For  instance,  if  we  consider  a  train  of  1,000 
tons  weight  back  of  tender,  or  1,150  tons  total  weight,  we  can  lay 
down  the  curves  of  resistance  for  a  level,  J,  i,  J  and  1  per  cent, 
grade,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  By  this  means  we  can  determine 
the  quantity  of  coal  that  would  be  used  on  different  portions  of  a 
di\dsion. 
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If  there  were  40  miles  each  of  level,  ^  and  1  per  cent,  grade, 
the  fuel  consumption  would  run  as  follows: 

40  miles  @  38  miles  an  boa^  210  lb.  per  mile  =    8,400  lb. 
40     '•     @24    '•      **      "     880    *•     *•      "    =  18,200  '• 
40     '•     @  17    "      *•      **     490   ••      "      "     =  19,600  *' 

Total 41,2001b. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  considers  the  train  to  be  run  at  the 
maximum  speed  which  the  engine  can  make  on  each  grade  or  por- 
tion of  track.  If  the  speed  be  limited  to  15  miles  an  hour  uni- 
formly, we  should  expect  consumption  as  follows: 

40  miles  on  level  (^  50  pounds  per  mile =    2,000  pounds. 

40    "      "    iJJ  grade  @  190  pounds  per  mile =    7,600 

40    **      **    1%    •'      @430       **        **      "     =17,200       " 

ToUl 26,800       '* 

15.  This  trip  of  120  miles  will,  however,  require  8  hours  for 
its  completion,  whereas  the  first  schedule  is  a  trifle  over  5  hours. 
The  coal  consumption  in  the  first  case  ia  over  50  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  the  second  case.  The  effect  of  speed  upon  the  coal  pile  is 
clearly  shown  by  following  any  of  the  grade  lines  in  the  diagram. 
The  rate  per  mile  on  a  ^  per  cent,  grade  will  be  about  as  given 
below: 

Miles  per  bour 5  10  15  20 

Coal  per  mile,  lb 150         160         185         250 

16.  The  influence  of  loading  is  shown  by  the  curves  marked 
"  Total  tons  up  1  per  cent,  grade." 


At  10  miles  an  bour,  250  lb.    per  mile  for  1,000  tons 

825    '*      "      ••      *•    1,200 
500    ••      "      **      **    1,400 


*'  *•      "      **        '*     825    '*      '*      "      **    1,200    ** 

it     li  <l  II  II  RAA         II  it  II  II       1    AMk        ** 


When  we  near  the  limit  of  capacity  of  the  engine,  the  difference 
is  still  more  marked. 

^    At  10  miles  an  bour,  680  lb.  per  mile  for  1,500  tons. 

II     ti      a      II      11       530  *•  "      "      **    1,520    *' 

II     i«      II      «i      II       »j'20  "  *•      *'      "    1  540    ** 

1.     CI      i<      «      If       7go  **  "      *•      «'    1,560    *' 

Again,  1,600  tons  can  be  hauled  at  5  miles  an  hour  with  a  con- 
sumption of  500  pounds  per  mile,  whereas  1,570  tons  at  10  miles 
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an  hour  will  require  800  pounds  per  mile,  both  cases  being  the 
maximum  that  the  engine  can  do. 

17.  These  examples  give  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  problems 
in  fuel  consumption  which  can  be  quickly  solved  by  the  aid  of 
this  diagram.  It  is  true  that  a  different  diagram  must  be  made 
for  each  class  of  engine,  but  this  is  a  comparatively  small  matter. 
With  the  increase  in  speed  and  loads  of  the  present  day,  the  coal 
consumption  becomes  a  topic  of  great  interest,  and  when  com- 
parisons are  made  with  previous  schedules,  there  is  an  apparent 
decrease  in  the  economy  of  fuel,  unless  the  various  points  are  duly 
considered,  and  as  explained  by  the  chart. 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  jff.  C.  Carpenter. — The  paper  presented  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Henderson  gives  a  valuable  method  for  rationally  computing  the 
fuel  consumption  of  locomotives  for  different  conditions  of  serv 
ice  and  will,  I  believe,  be  found  of  permanent  value  for  estimat- 
ing the  performance  of  locomotives.  An  interesting  statement 
is  made  in  paragraph  7  of  the  paper  with  reference  to  the  limits  of 
consumption  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per  hour.  The 
limits  are  stated  as  follows: 

Bituminous  coal 200  lb. 

Anthracite,  ]arge  sizes 100   ** 

Anthracite,  small  sizes 60   " 

These  figures  show  the  enormous  quantities  of  coal  which  may 
be  burned  per  hour  in  locomotive  practice.  These  amounts  are 
so  large  that  they  are  not  even  approximated  in  any  other  case 
where  coal  is  used,  so  far  as  I  know. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  note  the 
limits  of  combustion  of  several  kindsof  coal  in  stationary  practice 
where  a  forced  draft  was  employed,  which  was,  however,  very 
much  less  than  the  induced  draft  available  in  locomotive  practice. 
In  this  particular  instance  the  draft  under  the  grate  was  main- 
tained by  a  fan  blower  at  from  1 J  to  2  inches  of  Avater  pressure, 
the  draft  above  the  grate  (suction)  was  approximately  \  inch  of 
water  pressure.  The  bituminous  coals  used  were  slack  obtained 
from  northwestern  Pennsylvania;  the  anthracites  and  semi-an- 
thracites  were  obtained  from  the  Lehigh  Valley  districts. 
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Under  the  conditions  mentioned  our  experience  indicates  that 
the  practical  limits  of  coal  consumption  are  about  as  follows: 

Bituminoos  slack 28  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hr. 

Anthracite.  Buckwheat  No.  1 18   '*  "       **       "       "       *'     " 

Anthracite,  Buckwheat  No.  2 14   **  **       **      "      '*       '•     • 

Semi-anthracite,  pea  (Loyal  Sock)....  20   '*  **       **       **      ••       *•     ** 

Semi-anthracite,  dust  (Loyal  Sock).'. .   12   "  "       "      '*      "      "     •* 

The  anthracite  buckwheats,  as  above,  contained  in  every  case 
a  considerable  amount  of  dust,  investigation  usually  showing  not 
less. than  25  per  cent,  and  not  over  40  per  cent,  that  would  pass 
through  a  screen  Avith  a  mesh  of  -^^^  inch,  and  would  be  classed 
as  culm.  Experience  in  burning  small  anthracite  coals  has  shown 
a  large  variation  in  sizes  shipped  from  the  different  mines  under 
the  same  name,  and  an  investigation  has  shown  that  no  standard 
screen  is  employed  in  the  different  collieries,  and  consequently 
that  there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  kind  of  coal  which  will 
be  provided  under  any  given  name.  A  small  variation  in  the  size 
of  the  meshes  in  the  screen  employed,  and  also  the  shape  of  these 
meshes,  whether  round  or  square,  makes  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  coal  supplied;  therefore  it  would  seem  of 
great  importance  that  the  siz6  and  shape  of  meshes  of  the  screen 
for  each  commercial  size  of  coal  should  be  definitely  fixed  by 
statutory  provision.  The  late  Eckley  B,  Coxe  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing table  as  showing  the  size  of  mesh  through  and  over  which 
pea  coal  and  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  buckwheats  were  made  in  the  Coxe 
Bros.  Collieries: 


Size  of  coal. 

Over  round  bole. 

Through  a  ronnd  hole. 

Pea  coal  

-?^\n.  dia. 

4      4<          «< 

i  in.  dia. 

No.  1  Buckwheat 

No.  2         *'           

No.  3         **    •       

A  recent  investigation  indicates  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  col- 
lieries at  the  present  time  screen  most  of  the  No.  2  buckivheat  by 
passing  through  a  screen  with  a  square  hole  or  meshes  -,^-inch, 
and  over  a  screen  with  a  square  mesh  or  hole  y^-inch  (on  a  side), 
and  as  a  consequence  the  coals  which  are  sold  as  No.  2  buckwheat 
by  that  company  may  be  essentially  different  in  size  from  those 
described  in  the  table  bv  Mr.  Coxe. 

The  experience  to  which  I  referred,  compared  with  the  state. 
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ment  in  the  paper,  indioates  that  the  relative  amoants  of  the 
different  kinds  of  coal  which  may  be  burned  may  be  materially 
changed  by  changing  the  draft  conditions;  thus  the  relative 
amounts  as  stated  by  Mr.  Henderson  and  as  found  by  our  tests 
are  essentially  as  follows: 


* 

Kelative  amount  by 
Henderson. 

Relative  amoant  by 
oar  experience. 

Biiaminous  coal 

8.88 

i.ee 

1.00 

2.00 

Autbradte,  large  sizes 

Anthracite,  ffmall  fii»vi ............... 

•   •   •   • 

1.00 

• 

Prof,  E.  A.  Hitchcock. — As  I  understand  Mr.  Henderson's 
treatment  of  this  subject,  it  is  largely  theoretical  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  computing  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  locomotive  in  question  to  make  with  lever 
in  corner  and  boiler  working  to  maximum  capacity,  he  has  taken 
the  ultimate  steaming  capacity  of  the  boiler  and  the  theoretical 
quantity  of  steam  used  per  stroke  of  piston,  no  allowance  being 
made  for  cylinder  condensation,  which  of  course  would  be  a  large 
per  cent.,  especially  at  low  speed.  Take  the  output  of  the  boiler 
as  given,  40,000  pounds  steam  per  hour.  The  indicated  horse- 
power with  lever  in  corner  and  180  pounds  steam  in  cylinder 
and  60  revolutions  per  minute  would  be  aproximately  1,200,  thus 
giving  33.3  pounds  steam  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  a 
very  low  value  for  any  engine  working  under  such  conditions. 
What  would  be  the  proper  percentage  correction  to  introduce  for 
the  case  cited,  and  Avould  not  such  correction  change  the  location 
of  the  curves  in  Fig.  80  ? 

Prof.  W.  F.  M.  Goss. — Any  attempt  to  generalize  concerning 
the  fuel  consumption  of  a  locomotive,  or  its  output  of  power,  is 
likely  to  be  regarded  as  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  In  this 
respect,  the  paper  of  Mr.  Henderson  is  no  exception.  *  The  analy- 
sis he  employs  is  interesting  and  ingenious.  While  it  admits  of 
but  few  refinements,  it  is  probable  that  the  conclusions  reached, 
as  set  forth  in  Fig.  80,  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  many  practical 
purposes.  When  the  results  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company^s  ex- 
tensive work  in  locomotive  testing  are  available,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  check  or  to  correct  them.  But  whether  absolutely  cor- 
rect or  not,  the  diagram  is  instructive  in  the  relations  it  discloses. 
It  shows  at  a  glance  very  much  that  is  fundamental  and  of  gen- 
eral application  concerning  locomotive  performance.  For  example, 
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the  inclination  of  the  principal  curves  indicates  the  rate  at  which 
draw-bar  pull  changes  with  changes  of  speed,  and  difference  in 
the  area  between  them  represents  the  changes  in  efficiency  result- 
ing from  variations  in  rate  of  power  developed. 

Mr.  Harrington  Emerson. — ^Engineering  data  are  like  an  old 
map  of  Africa,  much  detail  in  certain  quarters  and  black  spaces 
in  others.  Much  is  known  about  steam  and  very  little  about  hot 
gases;  much  about  the  heat  units  absorbed  in  water  evaporation 
and  almost  nothing  about  the  heat  units  absorbed  in  oil  vaporiza- 
tion; much  about  the  rapidity  of  heat  flow  from  coal  to  water 
through  boiler  plate,  very  little  about  the  rapidity  of  heat  flow 
from  internal  combustion  engine  to  water  jacket;  much  about  the 
combustion  of  coal,  very  little  about  the  combustion  of  explosives 
under  very  high  pressures;  much  about  the  specific  gravity  of 
solids  at  the  earth's  surface,  nothing  about  the  specific  gravity  of 
gases  at  the  earth's  center,  where  air  and  other  gases  are  prob-  , 
ably  heavier  than  gold,  this  accounting  for  the  high  specific 
gravity  of  the  earth.  Xowhere  in  engineering  are  there  greater 
blanks  in  definite  knowledge  than  in  railroading.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Railroad  men  are  overburdened  with  the  daily 
exhausting  and  absorbing  tasks  and  even  when  they  reflect  and 
speculate,  the  available  appliances  or  methods  to  give  accurate 
knowledge  are  lacking,  and  rarely  have  I  had  more  occasion  for 
wonder  than  in  considering  the  great  disparities  in  railroad  prac- 
tice. The  length  of  track  and  grades  are  known  to  a  tenth  of  an 
inch,  but  coal  consumption  is  an  unknown  quantity.  Trains  are 
run  to  the  minute,  but  a  shop  operation  may  dawdle  through  a 
year;  bridges  are  repaired  in  a  day,  but  I  will  take  two  years  to 
dig  a  well  or  repair  a  leaking  roof. 

I  therefore  wish  to  thank  the  writer  for  his  stimulating  and 
interesting  excursion  into  the  dark  region  of  locomotive  fuel  con- 
sumption, with  varying  loads  and  grades. 

That  one  attempts  to  confirm  or  dispute  his  conclusions  show 
to  what  extent  the  field  is  a  new  one  and  the  work  original.  One 
matter  he  has  left  out.  I  do  not  find  any  curves  indicating  in- 
creased fuel  consumption  due  to  bucking  snow  drifts  and  keep- 
ing a  long  passenger  train  warm  in  40  degrees  below  zero  weather. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Rearich, — ^Referring  to  Professor  Carpenter^s  re- 
marks about  the  amount  of  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate,  I 
wish  to  state  that  five  or  six  years  ago  I  ran  some  tests  on  No.  1 
Buckwheat  coal  fired  under  a  vertical  type  boiler,  and  we  burned 
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38  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  with  ^  to  |  inch  natural 
draught,  which  was  very  remarkable,  although  it  was  repeated 
on  two  or  three  different  tests;  in  fact,  at  one  test  42^  pounds 
per  square  foot  of  grate  was  burned.  The  capacity  of  the  boiler 
was  about  1,000  horse-power. 

It  was  a  special  type  of  boiler,  which  did  not  prove  to  be  a 
very  satisfactory  steam  unit  for  continuous  service. 

The  grate  used  was  made  out  of  wire  mesh  and  shaking  type, 
and  the  boiler  was  fired  by  hand.  The  furnace  was  a  rectanguldr 
and  of  brick.  The  boiler  proper,  the  tube  sheet,  was  six  feet 
above  the  grates,  and  we  carried  a  small  layer  of  ash  on  the  mesh 
and  a  light  fire,  watching  it  very  closely. 

Mr.  A.  A,  Cary, — Referring  to  Professor  Carpenter's  state- 
ment regarding  the  amounts  of  coal  which  may  be  burned  per 
square  foot  of  grate,  I  have  recently  had  my  attention  directed  to 
a  number  of  tests  conducted  at  one  of  the  mine  plants  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  in  which  rice,  barley 
and  No.  1  Buckwheat  anthracite  coal  were  used. 

In  these  tests  30  and  more  pounds  of  coal  were  burned  per 
square  foot  of  grate  per  hour  by  a  special  system  using  super- 
heated steam  under  the  grates. 

The  accuracy  of  these  tests  have  been  confirmed  by  the  en- 
gineer of  the  contractor  who  installed  the  system  and  also  by  one 
of  the  engineers  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Co., 
but  the  former  stated  that  the  best  results  were  obtained  by  their 
svstem  when  25  pounds  of  such  coal  was  burned  per  square  foot 
of  grate  per  hour. 

The  effect  of  superheated  steam,  used  under  the  grates,  with 
anthracite  coal  is  a  very  interesting  study.  It  certainly  seems  to 
keep  the  fire  bed  freer  from  large  clinker  than  when  saturated  or 
moist  steam  is  used,  although  one  would  think  that  the  reverse 
would  be  the  result. 

I  have  occasionally  heard  surprise  expressed  concerning  the 
greater  amount  of  coal  that  can  be  burned  per  square  foot  of 
grate  per  hotir  when  the  more  volatile  coals  of  the  West  are  used 
than  when  we  use  semi-bituminous  or  anthracite  coal. 

The  reason  for  this  becomes  quite  apparent  when  we  recall  the 
fact  that  all  the  combustible  portion  of  anthracite  coal  consists 
practically  of  fixed  carbon,  which  is  burned  directly  upon  the 
grates,  while  ^\nth  bituminous  coal  which  may,  for  this  illustra- 
tion, be  considered  as  consisting  of  fixed  carbon  and  volatile  mat- 
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ter,  the  former  burning  directly  upon  the  grate  bars  (the  same  as 
the  anthracite),  while  the  volatile  matter  bums  as  a  gas  above  or 
beyond  the  fire  bed.  ~ 

Thus,  supposing  we  are  able  to  bum  anthracite  coal  at  the  rate 
of  15  pounds  of  fixed  carbon  per  square  foot  of  grate,  and  then, 
with  the  same  draft  and  furnace  conditions,  w^e  use  bituminous 
coal  consisting  of  50  per  cent,  fixed  carbon  and  50  per  cent,  vola- 
tile matter.  We  should  then  (roughly  speaking)  be  able  to  bum 
twice  as  much  bituminous  coal  as  we  formerly  burned  when  using 
anthracite  as  no  more  fixed  carbon  would  be  burned  per  square 
foot  of  grate  per  hour  with  this  amount  of  bituminous  coal. 

Of  course,  we  must  provide  larger  combustion  chambers  when 
using  coals  carrying  volatile  matter  than  when  using  anthracite, 
to  provide  for  a  proper  combustion  of  the  gaseous  matter,  and  the 
combustion  chamber  must  be  properly  designed  to  maintain  the 
ignition  temperature  of  the  gases  until  they  are  entirely  con- 
sumed. 

I  have  not,  thus  far,  taken  into  account  the  ash,  which  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  furnace,  clogging  the  air  passages 
-through  the  fuel  bed  more  and  more  as  its  percentage  increases 
per  pound  of  fixed  carbon  contained  in  the  coal. 

Mr,  0,  C.  Woolson, — I  am  a  little  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Gary  has  been  able  to  obtain  these  tests  of  the  Delaware  and  Lack- 
awanna  road,  because  the  impression  I  have  is  that  those  tests  are 
made  for  the  consumers  of  coal,  and  as  soon  as  it  becomes  appar- 
ent to  the  Delaware  road  that  an  expert  would  like  to  look  them 
over  they  shrink  up — they  go  in  their  holes  right  away;  and  I 
have  heard  it  remarked  that  those  tests  were  made  particularly 
for  the  people  who  are  a  little  inclined  to  use  soft  coal  for  good 
and  practical  reasons,  and  to  induce  them  to  use  hard  coal  they 
have  established  certain  proportions  of  hard  and  soft  coal  mix- 
tures to  get  enormous  results;  and  therefore,  if  they  were  aware 
that  Mr.  Gary  was  an  expert  in  the  matter,  I  don't  see  how  he  got 
it. 

Mr.  A.  A,  Cary, — The  tests  referred  to  by  Mr.  Woolson  are 
not  the  same  as  those  I  have  spoken  of. 

In  the  tests  I  referred  to,  small-sized  anthracite  coals  alone 
were  used,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  rate  of 
combustion  I  have  mentioned  was  obtained. 

Mr,  Wm,  0,  Webber. — In  paragraph  18  on  the  last  page  of 
this  paper  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  losses  due  to  unburnt 
18 
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coal.  One  case  being  nearly  15  per  cent,  and  the  other  slightly 
over  lOJ  per  cent.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  data  as 
to  the  loss  on  western  roads  using  bituminous  coal? 

Mr.  G.  I.  Rockwood. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Henderson  how 
much  coal  a  fireman  can  be  expected  to  handle  on  a  trip?  We 
will  say  we  have  a  long  train  and  a  long  trip.  How  many  tons 
of  coal  per  hour,  and  for  how  many  hours  can  he  keep  it  up?  We 
hear  of  so  many  complaints  from  firemen  in  stationary  plants. 
1  should  like  to  know  what  his  experience  is. 

Mr.  Webber. — ^I  used  to  shovel  about  five  tons  of  coal  in  four 
hours. 

Mr.  Wm.  Kent. — Kegarding  Mr.  Webber's  question,  I  think 
that  is  verv  fullv  eone  into. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Henderson.* — There  are  several  points  brought  out 
in  the  notes  of  Professor  Carpenter.  I  think  he  strikes  the  key- 
note regarding  the  rate  of  combustion,  as  it  is  enormous  and  spas- 
modic in  a  locomotive. 

In  regard  to  the  cylinder  condensation  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock, I  wish  to  say  that  these  curves  have  been  checked  up  by 
actual  tests,  and  agree  fairly  well,  so  I  think  that  has  pretty  well 
been  covered.  The  tests  gave  about  33  pounds  steam  per  in- 
dicated horse-power  under  the  conditions  mentioned. 

The  combustion  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Gary  of  30  pounds  of  buck- 
wheat coal  with  a  steam  jet  is  below  the  maximum  on  a  locomotive, 
where  we  have  a  steam  jet  of  great  power  in  the  exhaust  up  the 
stack. 

Professor  Goss'  book  "  Sparks,"  issued  about  two  or  three  years 
ago,  gives  very  full  information  regarding  the  proportion  of 
cinders  and  unburnt  fuel  emitted  from  the  stack  of  a  locomotive. 

Tn  regard  to  the  question  of  how  much  coal  a  fireman  can 
handle,  that  is  what  is  agitating  the  railroads  nowadays.  In  tests 
on  the  Ghicago  and  North  Western  we  made  a  record  of  shovel- 
ling about  six  thousand  pounds  per  hour,  and  that  was  about  all 
one  fireman  could  do.  The  engine  was  not  on  the  road,  but  in  the 
test  plant.  The  coal  was  wheeled  to  him  and  he  was  kept  busy 
putting  the  coal  in. 

I  have  stated  in  the  paper  that  it  was  a  question  whether  8,000 
pounds  of  coal  per  hour  could  be  handled  by  one  man,  but  then 
there  is  a  mechanical  stoker  for  handling  coal  with  double  that 

*  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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capacity.  However,  that  is  another  question.  This  paper  is  on 
combustion  and  not  on  the  capacity  of  firemen.  I  think  it  is  pretty 
generally  admitted  now  that  three  tons  an  hour  is  about  the  limit 
that  a  man  can  handle  and  properly  distribute  in  the  firebox  of 
a  locomotive. 
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A  NEW  HYDRAULIC  EXPERIMENT. 

BT  A.  F.  MAGLB,  BTTFFALOf  H.  T. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  The  determination  is  that  of  the  rise  of  water  in  a  standpipe  • 
having  a  long  supply  pipe,  when  the  draft  suddenly  ceases. 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  standpipe  supplied  by  a  long  pipe,  or 
tunnel,  from  a  distant  reservoir,  and  from  which  standpipe  pump- 
ing engines  are  supplied,  the  question  of  how  high  the  water  will 
rise  in  the  said  standpipe,  if  the  engines  should  suddenly  cease  to 
operate,  is  one  on  which  there  has  been  much  discussion,  but,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  no  experiments  have  ever  been  made  which 
would  tend  to  confirm  or  contradict  any  theory  applied  to  the 
problem. 

3.  Not  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  full  and  correct  formula 
for  the  solution  of  the  above  problem,  but  simply  to  set  at  rest  a 
preconceived  notion  that  under  no  conditions  could  the  water  rise 
above  its  original  level  in  the  reservoir,  I  made  several  experiments 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  our  membership.  I  trust,  however, 
that  these  simple  experiments  may  lead  others  to  institute  more 
exhaustive  tests  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a  scientific 
formula,  based  upon  experimental  data,  for  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 

4.  The  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  82.  It  consists  of  an  ordi- 
nary oil  barrel,  kept  full  to  overflowing  with  water  from  a  hose, 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  barrel  being  kept  46  inches  above 
the  floor.  First,  a  ^  inch  wrought-iron  pipe,  48  feet  2  inches  long, 
containing  three  couplings,  was  run  to  within  10  inches  of  tho 
floor,  followed  by  an  ordinary  cast  iron  elbow  and  vertical  riser. 
In  this  riser  and  5  inches  above  the  pipe,  a  cast-iron  tee  was  in- 
serted, on  the  side  of  which  tee  a  common  bib  cock  was  attached 

*  Presented  at  tlie  New  York  meeting  (December,  1904)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the 
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for  the  purpose  of  drawing  water  into  the  pail.  Above  the  tee 
was  attached  an  ordinary  glass  water  tube,  0.60  inch  internal 
diameter. 

5.  The  first  set  of  experiments  were  made  as  follows:  "When  the 
water  had  come  to  rest,  an  elastic  was  placed  on  the  glass  tube  to 
mark  the  position  of  the  level  line.  Another  elastic  was  set  24 
inches  below  the  level  line,  and  the  bib  cock  was  opened  and  ad- 
justed imtil  the  water  was  drawn  down  to  it  and  a  constant  flow 
established.  The  cock  was  fixed,  with  the  water  in  the  tube  at 
this  lower  position,  and  the  water  escaping  under  these  conditions 
was  then  taken  up  in  pails  and  weighed  each  minute.  These  experi- 
ments were  repeated,  but  they  ran  very  uniformly. 

6.  Then  the  bib-cock  was  closed  suddenly  and  the  rise  of  water 
in  the  glass  above  the  level  line  was  noted.  These  results  varied 
somewhat,  and  three  or  more  experiments  were  made  in  each  case, 
but  the  results  given  are  fair  averages. 

7.  Experiments  of  a  like  nature  were  made  vnih  the  water 
tmder  constant  flows  and  at  levels  in  the  glass  tube  of  18  inches, 
12  inches  and  6  respectively  below  the  level  line.  .  These  results 
are  given  in  Table  1  and  plotted  in  Fig.  83.  The  calculations  for 
velocity  of  flow,  column  4,  are  made  from  the  weight  of  water  dis- 
charged and  the  known  diamfjter  of  the  pipe  0.625  inch.  Column 
5  is  obtained  from  the  well-knowm  formula 

V'  =  2ffhorh  =  ^ (1) 

Column  6  is  column  5  reduced  to  inches. 

Column  7  is  the  total  constructed  head  in  inches  below  the  level 
line,  and  is,  of  course,  the  total  loss  of  head  H,  as  found  by  the 
formula 

H=  (8  +  A;g)  X  A (2) 

n      total  head. 

h  =  velocity  head. 

Z  =  length  of  pipe  in  feet. 

d  =  diameter  of  pipe  in  feet. 

z  =  coefficient  of  friction. 
Column  8  is  the  observed  rise  above  the  level  line  in  inches. 
Column  9  is  calculated  from  formula  (2)  and  solved  for  z,  the 
coefficient  of  friction. 

8.  For  the  resistance  of  inflow,  couplings,  elbow  and  tee,  I  have 
assumed  the  value  of  eight  (8)  times  the  velocity  head  h  in  the 
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case  of  the  ^inch  pipe,  and  five  (5)  times  in  the  case  of  the  1-inch 
pipe.  I  have  made  this  calculation  as  a  check  upon  the  general 
results  found,  and  in  a  general  way  it  is  confirmatory  of  the 
reliability  of  the  experiments. 

Column  10  is  a  theoretical  value  for  column  8. 

9.  The  second  experiment  consisted  in  substituting  an  inch 
(1-inch)  pipe  for  the  one-half  (^-inch)  up  to  the  point  of  the  bib- 
cock. The  cock  was  so  small,  and  the  glass  tube  so  much  smaller 
than  the  size  of  the  pipe,  that  I  abandoned  that  experiment  for  all 
purposes  of  calculation,  although  the  data  obtained  are  given  in 
Table  II  and  plotted  in  Fig.  84. 

10.  The  third  experiment  consisted  in  substituting  an  inch 
wrought-iron  vertical  pipe  for  the  small  glass  tube,  and  also 
putting  in  a  full  inch  plug-cock  for  the  smaller  ^-inch  bib-cock. 
I  was  unable  to  find  a  glass  tube  of  the  size  required,  liencc  I  used 
the  iron  pipe,  and,  after  a  little  experience,  found  that  a  large 
cork  float  with  a  thin  long  stick  of  wood  gave  prompt  and  satis- 
factory indications  of  the  water  level  in  the  riser  tube.  The 
methods  of  procedure  were  precisely  the  same  as  had  been  followed 
with  the  ^-inch  pipe,  and  the  calculations  made  were  the  same, 
except  that  instead  of  allowing  eight  (8)  times  the  velocity  head 
for  various  losses,  only  five  (5)  times  the  velocity  head  was  used. 
The  results  are  given  in  Table  III  and  plotted  in  Fig.  85. 

11.  A  careful  study  of  the  values  of  the  coefficients  of  friction, 
z,  does  not  indicate  any  material  difference  due  to  different 
velocities.    Grouping  them  together  we  have 
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1.13  '* 
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:= 

.03620 

.85  " 

i  *' 

~— 

.03910 

Averages 

11.39  •• 

.03933 

12.  Is  it  possible  to  deduce  a  formula  from  the  above  data 
applicable  to  the  general  problem?  The  theoretical  formula, 
ignoring  friction  or  other  losses,  and  when  the  standpipe  is  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  main  supply  pipe  or  timnel,  is  very  simple. 
In  that  case  the  residual  energy  of  the  water  in  the  long  pipe 
must  be  absorbed  by  the  work  done  in  lifting  a  column  of  water 
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in  the  atandpipe  to  a  mean  height  of  oae-half  its  own  height.    Thia 
wouldfbe  expressed  by  the  fonnula 

-C  X  *  =  X  X  I (3, 

where  L  =  length  of  pipe  or  tannel, 

F' 

A  =  head  due  to  velocity  =  s~' 

X  =  rise  in  standpipe  above  level  of  reservoir. 
Equation  (3)  can  be  expressed  as 

X  =  VTLA (4) 

or  substituting  the  valve  of  h  in  terms  of  v,  we  have 

X=  0.176  «VT (5) 

Applying  the  formula  to  the  experiments  in  Tables  I  and  III 
taking  i  =  49  feet,  V  L  =  7  feet,  we  find  the  values  for  X,  re- 
duced to  inches,  in  Column  10. 

TABLE  I. 
Half-inch  Wbocoht  Iron  Pipe  with  Qlabb  Tdbb  Stahdpipk. 


TABLE   II, 
Onb-ihch  Wrodoht  Iron  Pipe  wtth  Olabb  Tube  Standpife. 
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TABLE   IIL 


One-inch  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  with  Wrought  Iron  Standpipb. 


L 
d 


=^  =  555. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

8.. 
9.. 
10 

41.26 
86.00 
2.5.50 

19.04 
16.62 
11.74 

l.M 
1.60 
1.18 

.0526 
.0398 
.0198 

.681 
.477 
.287 

18 

12 

6 

10 
16 
12 

.0425 
.0362 
.0362 

27.20 
23.66 
16.70 

Mean 
.0382 

13.  These  values  of  X  are  plotted  in  Figs.  83  and  85,  and  reveal 
the  difficulty  of  constructing  a  formula  which  will  give  results 
fitting  the  experiments  noted. 

It  is,  perhaps,  reasonable  that  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  pipe  the 
greater  deviation  from  the  theoretical  rise  should  be  found,  but 
the  indications  are  that  in  the  larger  sizes  the  rise  will  approach 
close  to  the  theoretical  height. 

14.  To  illustrate  the  application  of  the  formula.  Assume  a 
7-foot  diameter  tunnel,  24,000  feet  long,  supplying  100  million 
gallons  of  water  per  24  hours,  causing  a  velocity  of  4  feet  per 
second. 

If  the  standpipe  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  tunnel,  the 
theoretical  height  to  which  the  water  may  rise  will  be  0.176  x  4 
X  V  24,000  =  0.704  X  155  =  109  feet. 

Should  the  standpipe  be  enlarged  to  12  feet  diameter,  the  equi- 
valent height  to  which  the  water  will  rise  can  be  found  by  the 
formula. 


d^  X  h  X  ^^D^xHx  —  or  d 


X  h  =  D  X  E 


where  d  =  original  diameter  of  pipe, 

h  =  height  of  column  as  found  by  equation  (5), 
D  =  enlarged  diameter, 
//  =  height  in  enlarged  pipe. 


Making  these  substitutions  we  have 

0.7  X  109  =  12  X 
II  =  64  ft. 


Zr  or 


The  case  of  a  24-inch  pipe,  26,000  feet  long,  velocity  of  water 
8.50  feet  per  second,  and  having  a  10-foot  standpipe,  is  given  me. 
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15.  The  theoretical  rise  in  the  standpipe  if  it  were  also  24  inches 
in  diameter  is,  according  to  formula  (6)  equal  to 

0.176  X  3.50  X  V  26,000  or  0.616  x  161  =  100  feet. 
To  reduce  this  to  a  10-foot  diameter  standpipe  we  have — 

(P  x  -Q  =  Z^  x  —  or  d  X  h  =  D  X  11^ 

2  X  100=10  X  H. 
11=  20  feet. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  George  IF.  Colles, — Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  height  to  >vhich  the  water  will  be  raised  in  the  standpipe 
by  the  sudden  shutting  off  of  flow  represents  the  maximum  pres- 
sure at  the  base  of  the  standpipe  only  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
little  or  no  head  of  water  in  the  standpipe  w^hen  the  water  is 
flowing.  It  is  true  the  author  says  nothing  to  the  contrary; 
but  of  what  use  are  the  conclusions  of  the  paper  if  not  to  exhibit 
the  maximum  possible  pressure  in  the  pipe? — to  determine  which, 
however,  the  author's  equations  are  in  most  practical  cases  use- 
less, or  at  most  but  partial,  as  the  problem  must  be  approached 

from  a  different  direction. 

The  maximum  pressure  in  the  pipe  caused  by  the  shutting  off 
of  the  water  will  of  course  occur  at  the  end  of  the  moving  body  of 
water — at  the  junction  of  the  moving  and  stationary  columns,  if 
a  standpipe  be  present.  Designating  by  L  and  V  the  length 
and  velocity  of  tlie  moving  column  res})ectively,  by  I  the 
length  of  the  stationary  column  at  the  epoch  of  steady  flow,  l)y 
V  the  common  velocity  just  after  the  flow  has  been  shut  off,  and 
by  t  the  time  from  the  commencement  of  the  shutting  off  till  the 
two  columns  are  assimilated  to  the  velocity  v^  we  have,  as  the 
joint  momentum  of  columns  of  unit  mass  per  unit  length, 

LV={L  +  l)v, 
L  V 


whence  v  = 


L  +  I' 


The  force  f  necessary  to  produce  this  change  of  velocity  in  each 
of  the  columns  will  naturally  depend  on  the  time  t  in  which  it 
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takes  place.     According  to  the  well  known  equation  of  forces, 
we  have 


t       t     L^V 

and  this  force  must  be  added  to  the  head  of  water  I  existing  in 
the  standpipe  during  flow  in  order  to  obtain  the  total  pressure 
(neglecting  friction)  to  which  the  pipe  is  subjected.  The  quan- 
t\ty  f/g  is  in  terms  of  head,  so  that  we  have  for  the  total  head 

g  gt     L-vl 

In  the  cases  adduced  in  the  paper,  the  head,  I  in  the  standpipe 
is  practically  nothing,  so  that  the  momentary  head,  H^  is  also 
trifling;  but  suppose,  in  Experiment  8  (Table  III.),  for  instance, 
a  head  of  50  feet  were  present  in  the  standpipe  during  flow,  as 
would  be  nothing  unusual  in  practice;  then  Z  =  50,  Z  =  48, 
F=1.84,  and 

^      I       50x48x1.84       ^^      1.45      ^^ 
^=7  ^       32.2  X  98       +  50  =—  +  50. 

If  it  requires  -^  second  to  shut  off  the  water,  then  ^  =  64. 5  feet, 
that  is,  an  excess  of  14jt  feet,  as  against  3  feet  9  inches  theoreti- 
cally required  by  the  author's  equation,  which  is  independent  of 
the  head  in  the  standpipe. 

To  the  case  of  an  ordinary  water-pipe,  which  has  no  standpipe 
attached,  the  equations  and  examples  of  the  paper  have  no  appli- 
cation whatever,  and  are  therefore  not  merely  useless  but  mis- 
leading. In  this  case  the  head  generated  by  the  sudden  shutting 
off  of  the  water  becomes 

there  being  no  release  for  the  imprisoned  water,  which  must  be 
brought  to  a  dead  stop  in  a  very  limited  space  of  time.  Taking 
the  same  case  as  before,  but  removing  or  plugging  the  standpipe, 
we  should  have,  therefore,  Z  =  48,   F=  1.84,  ^  =  0.1,  and 

48  X  1.84  _    .  • 

^-32.2x0.1-'*^-^^^^'. 

which  of  course  must  be  added  to  the  head  previously  existing 
at  the  same  point. 

It  wll  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  cases  occurring  in  practice 
cannot  be  figured  from  the  equations  given  in  the  paper,  as  the 
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pressures  attained  depend  on  wholly  diJOferent  considerations. 
For  example,  a  long  turbine  penstock,  in  which  the  water  is 
allowed  to  reach  considerable  velocity,  and  is  then  suddenly  shut 
off  or  violently  checked  at  the  lower  end,  would  burst  if  not  pro- 
vided with  relief  valves,  although  the  height  to  which  the  water 
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Fig.  86. 


7  a 


would  rise  in  a  standpipe  of  enlarged  diameter  would  be  insig- 
nificant. 

Prof,  It,  C,  Carpenter. — The  experiment  which  Mr.  Nagle  de- 
scribes is  essentially  of  the  same  general  nature  as  one  described 
by  the  writer  in  Vol.  XV,  A.S.M.E.,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Some 
Experiments  on  the  Effect  of  Water  Hammer."  T  introduce  a 
diagram  showing  the  general  results  of  that  test  (Fig.  86).  The 
experiments  were  made  on  a  two-inch  pipe  through  which  the 
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water  was  allowed  to  flow  at  various  velocities  which  were  meas- 
ured with  a  Pitot  tube  (Fig.  87).  A  valve  was  connected  to  the 
pipe  which  could  be  suddenly  opened  and  closed  as  desired.  The 
static  pressure  on  the  pipe  averaged  very  closely  to  27  pounds. 
The  resultant  pressure  produced  by  the  sudden  closing  of  the  valve 
depended  upon  the  velocity  of  the  water  flowing,  how  suddenly 
stopped,  and  also  as  to  whether  or  not  an  air  chamber  was  sup- 
plied. This  pressure,  in  case  of  the  pipe  w4th  no  air  chamber, 
in  some  cases  went  to  300  pounds,  or  more  than  ten  times  the 
initial  static  pressure.  In  the  test  referred  to  the  pressures  were 
measured  by  use  of  a  delicate  indicator. 

In  the  discussion  of  that  paper  the  late  Prof.  DeVolson  "Wood 
presented  a  formula  for  theoretical  consideration  ^vhich  was  not, 
however,  entirely  satisfactory.  Quite  recently  this  matter  has 
been  very  thoroughly  investigated  by  Prof.  M.  Joukow^sky  at 
Moscow,  and  the  results  of  all  the  investigations  have  been 
compiled  by  Mr.  O.  Simin  in  a  paper  which  is  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies.  The  Jou- 
kowsky  experiments  were  made  on  large  pipes  from  1,000  to2,500 
feet  in  length  and  were  very  exhaustive.  Joukowsky  deduces  a 
formula  for  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  pressure  wave  and 
also  for  the  maximum  additional  pressure  produced  by  the  clos- 
ure of  the  gate.  The  formulae  produced  are  rational  and  agree 
very  closely  with  the  experimental  results.  The  formula  for  the 
velocity  of  wave  propagation  is 


(1)    .    .    .    X  = 


/jL  +  ^jff^    i/tTl 


2Ii 


o 


Po 


Kg^  eEg       ^  K        eE 


where    2  i?^  =  diameter  of  the  pipe. 

e  =  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  pipe. 
E^  Young's  linear  modulus  of   elasticity    for  the 
material  of  the  pipe  =  about  1,000,000  kilo, 
per  square  centimeter  for  cast  iron. 
K^  volumnar  modulus  of  elasticity  of  water  =  about 

300,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
y  =  weight  of  unit  of  volume  of  water. 
g  =  acceleration  gravity. 

p^,  =  -  =  density  of  water. 
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The  formula  for  the  maximum  additional  pressure,  P,  produced 
by  the  closure  of  the  gate,  is  as  follows : 


(2) 


F  =  — —  =  V  A  p^. 


where      v  =  extinguished  velocity  of  water  in  the  pipe. 

X  =  speed  of  propagation  of  the  pressure  wave  in  the  pipe. 
The  other  symbols  as  in  the  preceding  formula. 

From  these  formulae  we  notice  that  the  velocity  of  wave  propa- 
gation depends  on  the  size,  thickness  and  kind  of  pipe,  and  on 
the  density  and  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  liquid.  The  increase, 
P,  of  pressure  varies  in  direct  proportion  to  the  extinguished 
velocity  of  flow,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  prop- 
agation of  the  pressure  wave  and  of  the  density  of  the  liquid, 
it  is  independent  of  the  length  of  the  pipe. 


jj 


3-r 


Fig.  87. 


The  following  table  shows  the  calculated  and  observed  velocity 
of  the  wave  propagation  in  feet  per  second  in  cast-iron  pipe. 


Diameter  of  pipe,  inchet. 


2 

4 

6 

24 


Velocity  In  feet  per 
second,  calcalated. 


4,424 
4,2>8 
4,116 
2.996 


Velocity  In  feet  per 
secona,  observed. 


4.875 
4,200 
4,100 
8.818 


The  following  table  gives  the  calculated  value  of  additional 
pressure  produced  by  suddenly  arresting  the  flow  in  pipes  of  dif- 
ferent diameters  in  terms  of  velocity  of  flow  in  feet  per  second. 

*°^"^'*  loclty  of  flow  In  atmospheres. 

2 4.066 

4 3  886 

6 8.788 

24 2.754 
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From  the  table  it  is  seen  that  increased  pressure  in  small  pipes 
(2  to  6  inches  in  diameter),  for  each  foot  of  extinguished  velocity 
of  flow,  equals  about  4  atmospheres  or  60  pounds. 

The  experimental  results  measured  with  a  very  delicate  and  ac- 
curate apparatus  agree  closely  with  the  calculated  results,  and 
substantially  prove  that  the  formulae  deduced  are  practically  ac- 
curate. This  theory  and  also  the  experiments  indicate  that 
under  certain  conditions  when  the  velocity  is  arrested  in  a  dead 
ended  pipe  the  wave  motion  from  one  end  may  be  superimpos3d 
with  that  from  the  other  and  a  very  high  pressure  may  result. 

Experiments  also  indicate  that  the  intensity  of  the  shock  or 
additional  pressure  produced  will  be  lessened  by  slowly  arresting 
the  velocity  of  flow,  and  can  probably  be  entirely  obviate  by 
closing  the  gate  very  slowly.  The  relation  which  the  time  of 
closing  of  the  gate  bears  to  the  pressures  produced  is  expressed 
by  Joukowsky  by  the  following  formula: 


P       21  _vh      2  / 


where 


t  =  duration  of  closure  of  the  gate  in  seconds. 

V  =  velocity  of  flow  of  water. 

h  =  pressure  obtained  per  unit  of  extinguished  velocity  of 

water,  v. 
P  =zvh  =  full  maximum  shock  pressure. 
P  *  =  the  permissable  shock  pressure. 
I  =  length  of  pipe  line. 
X  =  velocity  of  the  propulsion  of  the  pressure  wave. 

Sir  Benjamin  Baker, — Some  20  years  ago  I  was  consulted 
about  repeated  fractures  in  a  large  cast-iron  pipe  about  3  miles 
in  length  with  pumps  at  the  lower  end  driven  sometimes  by  tur- 
bines and  sometimes  by  steam  engines,  and  delivering  at  the  upper 
end  into  an  open  reservoir  about  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
pumps.  The  fractures  occurred  about  60  feet  from  the  engines 
under  a  public  road.  Very  large  air  vessels  were  introduced  and 
the  engines  modified  in  a  variety  of  ways  without  effect.  lie 
ascertained  that  the  fractures  never  occurred  when  the  pumps 
were  worked  by  the  turbines,  so  instead  of  advising  a  new  type 
of  pump,  as  the  authorities  expected,  he  merely  ordered  a  screw 
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action  starting  valve  for  the  engine  similar  to  that  on  the  tnr- 
])ines,  so  that  the  engines  could  not  be  started  or  stopped  in  less 
than  a  minute.  Xo  further  fractures  occurred,  as  the  latter  ob- 
viously were  due  to  the  column  of  water  continuing  to  flow  on 
after  the  pumps  were  suddenly  stopped  and  then  returning  with 
a  water-hammer  action  on  the  pipe  at  its  lower  end. 

Mr,  IL  If,  Suplee, — Keferring  to  the  experiments  made  by 
Joukowsky  in  liussia  upon  hydraulic  shock  or  water-liammer  in 
pipes,  I  think  that  especial  attention  should  be  given  to  them,  as 
they  exceed  in  magnitude  and  scale  anything  that  has  been  done 
anywhere  in  this  little-studied  question.  The  original  memoir  of 
Professor  N.  Joukowsky,  of  the  Imperial  Technical  School  of 
Moscow,  was  puV)lislied  in  the  Transactions  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Russian  in  1808,  and  again  in  Gennan 
in  1900,  the  latter,  a  large  pamphlet,  being  entitled  "  Ueber  den 
Hydraulischen  Stoss  in  Wasserleitungsrohren,"  and  to  be  had  at 
the  price  of  4  marks,  from  Gr.  ITaessel,  Leipzig.  A  translation  has 
recently  been  made  by  lli«s  Olga  Simin,  daughter  of  an  eminent 
Russian  hydraulic  engineer,  ]\Ir.  Nicholas  Simin,  and  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Waterworks  Association  for 
1004. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Walworth. — It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  practically  a 
hydraulic  ram.  With  such  a  ram  we  could,  were  it  not  for  fric- 
tional  and  other  losses,  rais<^  one-tenth  of  the  water  used  to  a 
height  equal  to  ten  times  the  diiference  of  level  between  the  water 
in  the  reservoir  and  the  check  valve  when  the  water  issues  from 
the  ram.  We  have  always  thought  it  a  very  wasteful  machine, 
but  the  figures  given  us  by  the  manufacturers  are  surprising;  so 
that  a  ram  may  raise  1-17  of  the  water  to  ten  times  the  height 
of  the  fall,  an  efficiency  of  about  50  per  cent.  Figures  have  been 
made  by  the  makers  which  give  the  exact  percentage. 

Mr.  John  C.  T  raid  wine,  Jr.* — Noting  your  paper,  entitled  "  A 
Xew  Hydraulic  Experiment,"  which  was  presented  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in 
Xew  York,  December,  1004,  I  venture  to  bring  out  a  certain 
point  from  a  paper  on  Water  Hammer,  prepared  by  Miss  Olga 
Simin,  and  based  upon  extensive  experiments  made  at  Moscow, 
Russia,  in  1807. 

The  experiments  were  made  on  considerable  lengths  of  pipe, 

*  Non-member. 
19 
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suflSeient  to  permit  observations  of  the  travel  of  the  pressure  wave. 
It  appears  that  if  the  pipe  is  so  long,  or  the  time  of  closing  the 
gate  is  so  short,  that  the  pressure  wave  has  not  more  than  time  to 
travel  from  the  gate  to  the  origin  and  back  to  the  gate  during  the 
closing  of  the  gate,  then  the  full  maximum  pressure,  F,  due  to 

77  Ai  v 

the  closure  of  the  gate  and  =^ ,  vd\[  be  felt  in  some  part  or 

all  of  the  pipe,  no  matter  how  slowly  (within  the  limit  mentioned) 
the  gate  be  closed.  But  if  the  pipe  is  so  short,  or  the  time  of 
closing  the  gate  is  so  long  that  the  pressure  wave  has  more  than 
time  to  travel  from  the  gate  to  the  origin  and  back  to  the  gate, 

then  the  maximum  pressure,  P  = ,  will  not  be  reached  in 

any  part  of  the  pipe. 

In  this  latter  casCy  of  course,  the  more  slowly  the  gate  be  closed 
(for  a  given  length  of  pipe),  or  the  longer  the  pipe  (for  a  given 
duration  of  closure),  the  less  will  be  the  maximum  pressure 
reached. 

The  application  of  the  principles  established  by  these  experi- 
ments would,  I  think,  enable  us  to  determine  in  advance  the 
height  to  which  the  water  would  rise  in  your  standpipe  in  any 
given  case,  the  necessary  data  being  given. 

Mr,  A,  F,  Nagle,* — This  problem,  which  I  have  attempted  to 
solve,  is  an  eminently  practical  one.  The  example  given  is  an 
actual  case  where  a  standpipe  12  feet  in  diameter  has  been  built 
to  a  heicrht  of  46  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  a  reservoir 
23,000  feet  distant  and  with  which  it  is  connected  bv  a  tunnel  7 
feet  in  diameter.  Provision  will  be  made,  however,  for  an  over- 
flow. A  branch  to  the  pumps  is  taken  from  the  stand])ipe  at  a 
point  40  feet  below  the  resen'oir  level.  My  theoretical  formula 
gives  the  rise  of  w^ater  in  this  standpipe  above  the  reservoir  level 
as  64  feet,  if  the  pumps  should  all  suddenly  cease  to  operate,  a 
contingency  not  likely  to  arise,  but  one  well  to  provide  for.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  actual  rise  must  be  less,  I  confess  I  do  not  know 
how  to  introduce  the  factors  for  friction  into  this  formula.  The 
experiments  with  the  1-inch  pipe  show  the  actual  rise  to  be  70 
per  cent  of  the  theoretical,  quite  uniformly  for  the  three  experi- 
ments, but  those  obtained  with  the  ^-inch  pipe  (viz.,  48  per  cent., 
51  per  cent.,  62  i>er  cent.,  and  71  per  cent.),  do  not  show  any 

*  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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regularity  in  this  ratio.  This  fact  precludes  the  finding  even  of 
an  empirical  formula,  and  I  am,  therefore,  driven  to  question  the 
reliability  of  the  ^-inch  pipe  experiments.  I  was  hoping  some 
member  would  bring  forward  a  formula  which  would  take  into 
account  the  friction,  but  instead  of  doing  this,  several  gentlemen 
have  discussed  water-hammer  and  resulting  pressures,  subjects 
with  which  I  do  not  deal. 
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No.  106§.» 

ROAD    TESTS   OF   BROOKS   PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVES, 

BY  E.   A.   HITCHCOCK,   COLUMBUS,  O. 

(Mem bo r  of  the  Society.) 

1.  This  paper  is  presented  to  the  Society  because  the  writer 
believes  it  will  be  of  some  importance  to  those  members  interested 
in  locomotive  performance  in  that  the  results  obtained  represent 
actual  every-day  practice  on  two  types  of  machines,  and  also  be- 
cause it  supplements  some  trials  on  freight  locomotives  conducted 
on  the  same  road  and  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  the  results  of 
which  were  presented  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Society,  one 
special  point  of  interest  for  all  cases  being  the  boiler-heat  balance. 

2.  As  the  Hocking  Valley  Railway  Company  wished  to  draw 
comparisons  between  the  two  types  of  engines  used  at  the  time  in 
their  passenger  service  between  Columbus  and  Toledo,  it  was  de- 
cided to  conduct  at  least  four  trials  under  as  near  as  possible  identi- 
cal conditions,  two  on  each  locomotive. 

3.  These  trials  were  carried  on  as  thesis  work  by  Messrs.  E.  R. 
Feicht,  F.  Singleton,  R.  B.  Smith  and  B.  S.  Watters,  members  of 
the  1904  class  in  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, ably  assisted  by  R.  E.  Rightraire,  representing  the  railroad 
company. 

4.  The  locomotives  were  of  Brooks  make,  dimensions  of  which 
are  given  in  the  following  pages,  the  greatest  difference,  however, 
being  the  Belpaire  type  of  boiler,  with  72-inch  drivers  on  "No.  73, 
and  the  Wagontop  boiler,  with  66-inch  drivers,  on  No.  80.  "So.  73 
had  been  in  service  several  years,  but  was  thoroughly  overhauled 
nine  months  previous  to  the  trials,  and  had  been  in  continuous 
service  from  that  time,  while  No.  80  was  practically  new,  having 
been  in  service  only  two  months  before  her  trial.     In  each  case. 


*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1904^  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the 
Transactiona. 
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however,  where  needed,  the  engines  were  given  new  pistoa  rings, 
the  valve  seats  were  put  in  good  condition  and  valves  reset  30  that 
each  engine  worked  "  square." 

Apparatus  and  Preparation. 

5.  The  apparatus  used,  although  practically  the  same  as  on  the 
trials  of  the  consolidated  freight  engine  the  previous  years,  was  as 


Fie.  8». 

follows:  A  gauge  glass  and  scale  on  each  side  of  each  tank  for 
detcrntining  the  amount  of  feed  water.  A  Bai-nia  calorimeter 
connected  to  the  dome,  A  Hohmann  and  Maurer  mercury 
pyrometer  inserted  in  front  end.  Draft  gauges  in  the  cab  to 
indicate  fire  drafts  at  front  end,  lire-box  and  ash  pan.  Tlie  same 
flue  gas-sampling  and  collecting  apparatus  was  used  as  in  previous 
year,  and  also  the  same  combustible  collector  at  the  stack.  A 
continuous  coimter  was  driven  from  the  reducing  motion,  and  also 
an  indicating  tachometer  from  the  forward  truck  axle.  Two 
indicators  were  used  on  each  cylinder,  with  3-iich  pipes,  9  inches 
long,  weli  lagged,  connecting  to  each  end  of  each  cylinder.     The 
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indicators  used  were  American  Thomson  and  Star  Brass  outside 
spring.  Slotted  pendulum  reducing  motion  was  used,  with  excep- 
tion of  on  one  side  of  No,  80,  where  a  pantograph  was  substituted 
on  account  of  the  air  tank  interfering  with  the  other  form  of  re- 
ducing motion,  this  tank  being  located  underneath  the  running 
board.    A  continuous  stroke  counter  connected  with  the  air  pump, 


Pro.  00. 

receiving  it.s  motion  from  a  small  plunger  working  in  a  braes 
cylinder. 

6.  Figs.  SS,  8!l  and  !)0  sthnw  the  form  of  wind  shield  used,  its 
wingn  extending  back  jiast  tlie  oylindcrs.  all  serving  a  vcrv  good 
protection;  the  stack-refuse  collector  bolted  to  side  of  the  stack 
and  the  flne-gas  sampling  and  collecting  apparatus  fastened  to  the 
name  plate  on  front  of  boiler. 

Method  of  Condud'uig  Trials. 

7.  Since  these  trials  extended  over  the  whole  division,  a  dis- 
tance of  124  mites,  the  total  amount  of  coal  used  from  the  time  the 
fires  were  first  started  in  raising  steam  until  the  end  of  the  run 
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was  easily  obtained.  The  thickness  of  the  fire  was  noted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  trial,  and  also  the  amount  of  coal  used  up 
to  that  time,  \vhen  at  end  of  trial  the  fire  was  left  as  near 
as  possible  in  same  condition.  It  was  then  allowed  to  burn  out, 
then  dumped  and  the  ash  pan  thoroughly  cleaned,  so  that  the 
refuse  obtained  in  the  ash  pan  was  from  the  total  coal  burned. 
The  sacjc  method  was  used  for  determining  accurately  the  amount 
of  coal  used. 

8.  The  number  of  injector  applications  were  noted,  so  as  to 
make  correction  for  loss  at  overflow,  also  the  number  of  times  and 
length  of  popping  of  safety  valve,  the  loss  of  steam  in  this  direc- 
tion being  determined  from  a  test  of  the  pop  valve  while  in  place 
on  the  engine. 

0.  The  steam  used  from  the  air  pump  was  computed  from  the 
data  furnished  by  the  Xew  York  Air  Brake  Company. 

10.  All  readings  and  indicator  cards  were  taken  at  intervals  of 
four  minutes,  with  the  exception  of  the  sample  of  flue  gas,  which 
was  taken  practically  every  eight  minutes. 

11.  On  account  of  the  risk  involved,  it  was  considered  advis- 
able not  to  attempt  to  read  the  calorimeter  except  when  going  into 
the  station  or  in  pulling  out;  so  that,  in  all  probabilities,  there 
would  be  some  variation  between  the  amount  of  moisture  deter- 
mined and  the  true  average. 

12.  The  stack-refuse  sampling  apparatus  was  so  constructed 
that  the  collecting  pipe  could  be  fastened  at  three  different  points 
on  a  radius  of  the  stack.  It  was  clamped  in  each  of  those  positions 
for  practically  one-third  of  the  run. 

General  Dimensions. 

H.  V.  Passenger  Locomotive.  No.  73.  No.  80. 

Weight  on  drivers 84,000  lb.  87,000  lb. 

"         truck  wheels 44,000   "  46,000   " 

Totalweight 128,000   "  133,000   " 

Weight  of  tender 95,000   "  102,000   " 

Wheel  base,  rigid 8  ft.  9  in.  8  ft.  9    in. 

"  "   total  of  engine 24  "  IJ  "  24  ''  0     " 

Length  of  engine 36  "  IJ  "  36  "  OJ    " 

"       and  tender [59  "  3}  "  59  "  4     " 

Height  of  center  of  boiler  above  rails 8  "  7J  "  8  "  4i    " 

"      top  of  stack  above  rails 14  "  11  "  14  "  8     " 

Heating  surf  ace,  fire-box 161     sq.  ft.         170  sq.  ft. 

"  "      tubes 1,813         "  1,776      " 

"      total 1,974         "  1,946      " 
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No.  80. 
29    sq.  ft. 
66  in. 
cast- steel. 
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No.  73. 

Grate  area 30. 8  sq.  ft. 

Drivers,  diameter  in  inches 72  in. 

"       material  of  centers cast-steel. 

Main  wheel  fit 8§  ir. 

Truck  wheels,  diameter 36     " 

Journals,  driving  axle,  diameter 8J  in.  x  11  in. 

"      truck  axle,  ''        b\\n.ii\2 

Main  crank-pin,  diameter 5  J  " 

"  "        length 5i   " 

Cylinder  diameter 18  J$  in. 

Piston  stroke 26  in. 

"    rod  diameter 3i  " 

Kind  of  piston  rod  packing Jerome. 

Length  of  main  rod,  center  to  center 7  ft  9  in. 

Steam  ports,  length 17    in. 

"     width 1}  " 

Exhaust  ports,  lengtli 17 

"     width 3 

Bridge,  width IJ  " 

Valves,  kind American. 

greatest  travel 6}  in. 

outside  lap 1 

inside  lap 0 

Boiler,  type Belpaire. 

Working  st«am  pressure 180  lb. 

Material  in  barrel carbon  Steel. 

Thickness  of  material \VA\  vk"*  ¥  l\  i\  ^^/&  i" 

Barrel,  outside  diameters 62  in.  621  in. 

Kind  of  seams,  longitudinal quintuple  lap.     sextuple  butt. 

"  "       circumferential double  lap.  double  lap. 

Tube  sheet,  thickness }  in.  J  in. 

Kind  of  crown  sheet  stays Tennessee  iron.  Tennessee  iron 

Dome,  diameter  outside 3H  in.  31}  in. 

Fire-box,  length 108  in.  107i  in. 

width 42  "  39i  *' 

depth,  front 75  "  75    " 

"      back   57  "  62    " 

material carbon  steel.       Otis  steel. 

thickness  of  sheets i^  /«"  ,  h\  h"  T,  ^\\  h%  A" 

width  of  water  space. . .  4  in.  front,  sides  and  back  3 J  in.  4  in.  all  around 

Grate,  length 107  in.  106}  m. 

width 34"  34    " 

kind Rocking  finger.  Rocking  finger. 
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Downing. 
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Richardson. 
6}  in. 
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Wagon  Top. 
180  lb. 
Otis  steel. 
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"      number  of  bars 10 

Tulles,  number 301 


material Shelby  steel. 

outside  diameter 2  in. 

length  over  sheets 1 1  ft.  7y^  in. 

Smoke-box,  outside  diameter 65  in. 
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Shelby  steel. 
2  in. 

11  ft.  7  A<  in. 
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No.  73.  No.  80. 

Smoke-box,  length 60  in.  60  in. 

Exhaust  nozzle,  single  or  double Single.  Single. 

"           "      fixed  or  variable fixed.  fixed. 

"           "      diameter 4|  in.  5  in. 

Distance  of  tip  from  center  of  boiler 2i  in.,  above.       7  in.,  below. 

Netting,  size  of  mesh i  in.  x  1 J  in.  J  in.  x  1)  in. 

Stack,  kind tank  steel.  cast-iron,  taper 

"    diameter 12i  in.  &  15^      14i  in  &  17|  in. 

"    height  above  smoke-box 43  in.  43  in. 

Ratio  of  air  space  to  grate  area 45  percent.  45  percent. 

Width  of  air  space |  in.  f  in. 

Tender,  type 8-wheeled.  8-wheeled. 

Wheels,  diameter 33    in.  33    in. 

Journals,  diameter 5    "  5    " 

"     length 9    "  9    " 

Distance  between  centers 76    "  76    " 

Diameter  of  center  of  axle 5  J    "  •     5f  " 

Length  of  tender  over  bumper  bar 22  ft.  1  Of  in.  23  ft.  0  in. 

Tank  capacity 5,000  gals.  5, 000  gals. 

Kind  of  material steel.  steel. 

Length  of  tank 19  ft.    6  in.  19  ft.    6  in. 

Width  of  tank 9  "  10  "  9  "  10  " 

Height  of  tank  tocollar 4  "     6  "  4  "     6  " 

Tires,  make Midvale.  Standard  Steel  Co. 

Sight  feed  lubricator Michigan  triple.  Michigan  triple. 

Front  and  back  couplers Buckeye  short  shank.  Buck'ye  Tg  s'k . 

Safety  valve 3  in.  Coale.  3  in.  Hayden. 

Sanding  devices Leach  "D**  2  double.  Leach  "A"  double. 

Injectors Two  Ohio  No.  S.Two  No.  9  Ohio. 

Air  brake  equipment New  York.  New  York. 

Tender  brake  beam  Monarch.  Simplex. 

"          "      shoe Brooks.  A.  L.  Co.'s. 

Steam  gauges Ashcroft.  Star. 


General  RESui/rft. 


Boiler  Performance, 

No.  80. 

1.  Number  of  trial 2 

2.  Date  of  trials ,5-3-'04 

3.  Duration  of  trials,  total,  hours 2. 96 

4.  "  "       running  time 2 .  58 

5.  "  "       steaming  time 2.31 

6.  Number  of  stops 13 

7.  Kind  of  fuel Hocking. 

8.  State  of  weather Clear. 

9.  Direction  of  wind E.  &  S. 

10.  Velocity  of  wind,  miles  per  hour 8 


No.  80. 

3 

5-6-'04 
2.64 
2.36 
2.09 
11 

Hocking 

Clear. 

E.&& 
6 
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Average  Freeauree. 

No.  80.  No.  80. 

11.  Steam  pressure  at  dome lb.     166  157 

12.  BaToraeter in.       28.07  29.21 

13.  Absolute  steam  pressure lb.     180  171 

14.  Force  of  draft,  frontend in.         2.05  2.31 

15.  "             "      fire-box "           1.19  1.5 

16.  "             "      ash-pan "             .11  .1 

Average  TempercUures, 

17.  External  air deg.  F.           65  75 

18.  Escaping?  gases "            728.3  753. 

19.  Feed  water  in  tank "              58.  62. 

Fuel 

20.  Size Lump.  Lump. 

21.  Thickness  of  fire in.      11-14  11-14 

22.  Weight  of  coal  fired lb.  7,568  7,508 

23.  "           "      beforestart "     1,164  1,067 

24.  "           "     duringrun "     6,404  6,441 

26.  Percentage  of  moisture  in  coal  by  analysis 7 .  20%  7 .  28% 

26.  Weiglit  of  dry  coal  fired lb.  5,943  5,972 

27.  "        refuse  in  pan "        715  769 

28.  Percentage  of  refuse  in  pan  to  coal 9 .  45%  10 .  22% 

29.  Combustible  m  refuse lb.      309  371 

30.  Total  combustible  minus  comb,  in  pan "     6,131  5,786 

31.  "     ash  by  analysis "        583  655 

32.  Weight  of  ash  passing  flues "        177  257 

33.  Total  refuse  passing  flues "        730  959 

34.  Percentageof  ash  lost  to  total  ash 30.4%  39.25% 

35.  "             refuse  through  stack  to  coal "            9.65  12.78 

36.  Equivalent  coal  actually  burned lb.  5,743  5,566 

37.  Net  dry  coal  burned "     5,320  5,160 

38.  "   combustible  burned "     4,890  4,565 

Fuel  Analysis — Proximate  Analysis. 

39.  Fixed  carbon per  cent.        49.24  49.70 

40.  Volatile  matter "             35.86  34.30 

41.  Moisture "               7.20  7.28 

42.  Ash "               7.70  8.72 

UUimaie  Analysis. 

43.  Carbon per  cent.       68.9  68.58 

44.  Hydrogen "                 5.45  5.45 

45.  Oxygen "               16.  15. 

46.  Nitrogen "                 1.2  1.2 

47.  Sulphur "                    .75  1 .05 

48.  Ash "                 7.70  8.72 
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Analysis  of  Pan  Refuse. 

No.  80.  No.  80. 

49.  Combustible per  cent.       43.28  48.18 

50.  Ash "              56.72  51.82 


Analysis  of  Stack  Refuse, 

51.  Ck)mbustible per  cent        75.77  73 . 20 

52.  Ash "  24.23  26.80 


Fu£l  per  Hour  Steaming  Time, 

53.  Actual  coal  fired lb.  2,772  3,081 

54.  Equivalent  coal  burned "  2,486  2,663 

55.  Combustible  burned "  2,112  2,187 

56.  Actual  coal  fired  per  square  foot  jip^te "  95 . 6  106 . 2 

57.  Equivalent  coal  burned  per  square  foot  grate 85 . 7  91.8 

58.  Combustible  burned  per  square  foot  grate 72 .7  75 .4 

59.  "               "         "        "         "        heating  sur- 
face. . 1.08  1.12 

Calorific  Value  of  Fuel, 

60.  Calorific  value  per  pound  of  actual  coal  by  Mahler 

Calorimeter 12,135  12,184 

61.  Calorific  value  per  pound  of  dry  coal 13,080  13,120 

62.  "  "       "  "     '•  combustible 14,265  14,384 

63.  "  "       "  "     "  stack  refuse 10,750  10,390 

Quality  of  Steam. 

64.  Quality  of  steam  at  dome  (dry  steam-unity) .9774  .983 

65.  "      correction .9843  .9875 

Water. 

66.  Actual  weight  of  water  fed  to  boiler lb.  38,580  40,785 

67.  Equivalent  weight  of  water  actually  evaporated 

into  dry  steam lb.  37,963  40,275 

68.  Factor  of  evaporation 1.21  1 .  207 

69.  Equivalent  water  evaporated  into  dry  steam  from 

and  at  212  degrees 45,935  48,612 

Water  per  Hour  Steaming  Time, 

70.  Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212 

degrees 15,500  18,400 

71.  Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212 

degrees  per  square  foot  heating  surface 7 .  07  9 .  45 

72.  Horse-power  developed  by  boiler  (34.5  lb.  rating) . .      449  533 
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Economic  Results. 

No.  80.        No.  80. 

73.  Water  apparently  evaporated  under  actual  condi- 

tions per  pound  of  coal  as  fired 6 .  02                6 .  33 

74.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees 

per  pound  of  actual  coal  fired 7 .  18                7 .  55 

75.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees 

per  pound  of  dry  coal  fired 7 .73                8 .  14 

76.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees 

per  pound  of  combustible,  minus  pan  com- 
bustible   8.85                9.81 

77.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees 

per  pound  of  equivalent  coal  burned 8 .  00                8 .  73 

78.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees 

per  pound  of  dry  coal  burned 8.63                9.42 

79.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees 

per  poimd  of  combustible  burned 9.4                10.6 

Efjicienciea, 

80.  Efficiency  of  boiler  from  combustible,  minus  pan 

combustible 60.                   64. 

81    Efficiency  boiler  from  combustible  burned 63 .7                69. 

82.  "        of  boiler  and  furnace  from  coal  fired 57 . 2                59 . 8 

Flue  Gas  Analysis  hi/  Weight, 

83.  COa  =  Carbon  dioxide 15.41               15.45 

84.0     =  Oxygen  7.25                8.54 

85.  CO  =  Carbon  monoxide 1 .  14                   .01 

86.  N     =  Nitrogen  76.20              76.00 

87.  Percentage  of  air  excess 46 .  44              59 .  09 

Heat  Balance, 

B.t.u.  %        B.t.u.       % 

88.  Loss  per  pound  of  coal  due  to  products  of  com- 

bustion   1,371  11.3       1,343     11.03 

89.  Loss  per  pound  of  coal  due  to  air  excess 539  4 .  44        683       5 .  61 

90.  "     "       "       "    "       "     "latent  heat 497  4.09        492       4.04 

91.  "     "      "      "     "      "     "  unbumed  coal  in 

pan 538  4.44        657       5.40 

92.  Loss  per  pound  of  coal  due  to  unbumed  coal 

passing  out  stack 1,140  9.39      1,320     10.83 

93.  Loss  per  pound  of  coal  due  to  CO 671  5 ,  53            5         .04 

94.  "     "        '*      "     "      "    "  radiation,  etc. .. .     439  3.61         394      3.24 

95.  Heat  used  in  evaporation 6,940  57.2       7,290    59.81 

96.  Total  heat  supplied 12,135  12,184 
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Engine  Performance, 

No.  80.  No.  80. 

Number  of  cars  in  train 4  4 

Gross  load  in  tons 143  143 

Totalmiles 123.7  123.7 

Total  revolutions 37,830 

Average  speed  in  miles  per  hour 47 .9  52 . 4 

"     revolutions  per  minute 244  266 

Steam  pressure  by  gauge 166  157 

Horse-power,  right  cylinder,  head  end 148  169 

"              "            "        crank  end 140  161 

left         "        headend 157  183 

"              "            "        crank  end 169  192 

Total 614  705 

Safety  valve,  number  of  times  popped 9  3 

"          "      number  of  seconds  on 705  150 

"          **     pounds  of  steam  escaped 1,596  340 

Steam  lost  at  calorimeter  and  aspirator 229  224 

Diy  steam  lost  by  pop.  calorimeters  and  aspirator 1 ,825  564 

Diy  steam  used  by  engine  and  air  pump 36,138  39,711 

Total  hours  throttle  open 2.31  2.09 

Indicated  horse-power,  hours 1,420  1,472 

Pounds  dry  steam  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour 

including  air  pump 25.6  27 

Total  strokes  of  air  pump  5,010  5,136 

Dry  steam  used  by  air  pump 731  750 

Pounds  dry  steam  per  indicated  horse-power  per  engine 

alone 24.94  26.41 

Ton,  miles 17,690  17,690 

Pounds  coal  per  ton  mile lb.            .362  .364 

"     steam  per  ton  mile "           2  2.2 

Boiler  Performance. 

No.  73.  No  73. 

1.  Number  of  trial 4  5 

2.  Dateof trials 5-13-'04  5-21-'04 

3.  Duration  of  trials  total,  hours 3.09  3 .02 

4.  "              "     runningtime 2.61  2.65 

5.  "              "     steamingtime 2.34  2.34 

6.  Number  of  stops 13  13 

7.  Kind  of  fuel Hocking.  Hocking. 

8.  State  of  weather Clear     } 

Cloudy )  Clear. 

9.  Direction  of  wind S.W.  N.W. 

10.  Velocity  of  wind,  miles  per  hour 17  8 

Average  Pressures. 

11.  Steam  pressure  at  dome lb.       174  170 

12.  Barometer in.         29.13  29.21 
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No.  73.  No.  73. 

13.  Absolute  steam  pressure lb.      188  184 

14.  Force  of  draft,  front  end in.         2.5  3. 

15.  "  "       fire-box "  1.91  1.8 

16.  "  "       ash-pan "  .17  .2 


Average  Temperaiuree, 

17.  External  air deg.  F.  68.  69. 

18.  Escaping  gases "  778.  775. 

19.  Feed  water  in  tank "  76.  67. 


Fuel. 

20.  Size Lump.  Lump. 

21.  Thickness  of  fire in.        11.14  11.14 

22.  Weight  of  coal  fired lb.  8,197  8,865 

23.  "           "     beforestart "     1,746  1,746 

24.  "           "     duringrun "    6,451  7,119 

25.  Percentage  of  moisture  in  coal  by  analysis 6 .  84%  6 .  70% 

26.  Weight  of  dry  coal  fired lb.  6,010  6,642 

27.  "      of  refuse  in  pan "       952  830 

28.  Percentage  of  refuse  in  pan  to  coal 11 .62%  9 .35% 

29.  Combustible  m  refuse lb.     396  289 

30.  Total  combustible  minus  comb,  in  pan "    6,403  7,113 

31.  Total  ash  by  analysis "       838  869 

32.  Weight  of  ash  passing  flues "       282  328 

33.  Total  refuse  passing  flues "       874  1,285 

34.  Percentage  of  ash  lost  to  total  ash 33.66%  37.8% 

35.  "            of  refuse  through  stack  to  coal .•            10.66%  14.5% 

36.  Equivalent  coal  actually  burned lb.  5,667  5,996 

37.  Net  dry  coal  burned "    5,280  5,585 

38.  "    combustible  biimed "    4,698  5,000 

Fuel  Analysie — Proximate  Analysis, 

39.  Fixed  carbon per  cent.         48.78  47.84 

40.  Volatile  matter "              34. 16  35.66 

41.  Moisture "                6.84  6.70 

42.  Ash "               10.22  9.80 


Ultimate  Analysis, 

43.  Carbon per  cent.       69.13  68.08 

44.  Hydrogen "  5.40  5.40 

45.  Oxygen "  13.  14. 

46.  Nitrogen "  1.2  1.2 

47.  Sulphur "  1.05  1.52 

48.  Ash "  10.22  9.80 
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Analysis  of  Pan  Refuse. 

No.  73.  No.  73. 

49.  Combustible per  cent.       41 .62  34.86 

50.  Ash "              58.38  65.14 


Analysis  of  Stack  Refuse. 

51.  Combustible per  cent.       67.68  74.47 

62.  Ash "  32.32  25.53 


Fuel  per  Hour  Steaming  Time. 

63.  Actual  coal  fired lb.  2,757  3,042 

64.  Equivalent  coal  burned "    2,421  2,562 

65.  Combustable  bumed "     2,007  2.136 

66.  Actual  coal  fire  per  square  foot  grate "         89.5  98.7 

57.  Equivalent  coal  bumed  per  square  foot  grate 78 . 6  83 . 2 

68.  Combustible  bumed  per  square  foot  grate 65 . 1  69 . 3 

69.  "  "       "       "         "   heating  surface         1.01  1.08 


Calorific  Value  of  Fi^l. 

60.  Calorific  value  per  pound  of  actual  coal  by  Mahler 

calorimeter 12,230  12,151 

61.  Calorific  value  per  pound  of  dry  coal 13,130  13,020 

62.  "  "      "         "        combustible 14,775  14,560 

63.  "         "      "         "        stack  refuse 9,590  10,550 


Quality  of  Steam. 

64.  Quality  of  steam  at  dome  (dry  steam — unity) .  9824  .  9824 

65.  Quality  correction .987  .9871 


Water. 

66.  Actual  weight  of  water  fed  to  boiler lb.  43.940  43,950 

67.  Equivalent  weight  of  water  actually  evaporated 

intodry steam 43,369'  43,383 

68.  Factor  of  evaporation 1.195  1.202 

69.  Equivalent  water  evaporated  into  dry  steam  from 

and  at  212  degrees 51,826  52,146 

Water  per  Hour  Steaming  Time. 

70.  Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212 

degrees 16,770  17.270 

71.  Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212 

degrees  per  square  foot  heating  surface 8 .  49  8 .  75 

72.  Horse-power  developed  by  boiler  (34.51  lb.  rating) .      486  500 
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Economic  Results, 

No.  73.  No.  73. 

73.  Water  apparently  evaporated  under  actual  con- 

ditions per  pound  of  coal  as  fired 6.81  6.17 

74.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees 

per  pound  of  actual  coal  fired 8.03  7.32 

75.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees 

per  pound  of  dry  coal  fired 8.62  7.86 

76.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees 

per  pound  of  combustible  minus  pan  com- 
bustible         10.3  9.13 

77.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees 

per  pound  of  equivalent  coal  burned 9 .  14  8.71 

78.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees 

per  pound  of  dry  coal  burned 9 .82  9 .  35 

79.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees 

per  pound  of  combustible  burned 11.1  10.4 

Efficiencies. 

80.  Efficiency  of  boiler  from  combustible  minus  pan 

combustible 67.5  60.6 

81 .  Efficiency  boiler  from  combustible  burned 72 .  69 . 3 

82.  "        of  boiler  and  furnace  from  coal  fired 63 . 4  58 . 2 

Flue  Gas  Analysis  by  Weight, 

83.  CO,  =  Carbon  dioxide 16.53  16. 11 

84.0      =  Oxygen  7.4  7.56 

85.  CO   =  Carbon  monoxide .02  .28 

86.  N     =  Nitrogen  76.05  76.05 

87.  Percentage  of  air  excess 48 . 1 1  49 .  53 

Heat  Balance. 

B.  t.  u.        %         B.  t.  u.      % 

88.  Loss  per  pound  of  coal  due  to  products  of 

combustion  1,528    12.48        1,419     11 .67 

89.  Loss  per  pound  of  coal  due  to  air  excess 628      5 .  13  595       4 . 9 

90.  "       "       "  "  "     latent  heat....        488      3.99  496       4.08 

91.  "       "       "  "  "     unbumed  coal 

in  pan 660       5.39  439       3.61 

92.  Loss  per  pound  of  coal  due  to  unbumed  coal 

passing  out  stack 1,018      8.32        1,053     13.6 

93.  Loss  per  pound  of  coal  due  to  CO 11         .09  147       1 .  21 

94.  "      "        "  "  "        to  radiation, 

etc 137       1.12  .327       2.66 

95.  Heat  used  in  evaporation 7,760     63.48        7,075     58 .  27 

96.  Total  heat  supplied 12,230  12,151 

20 
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Analysis  of  Pan  Refuse. 

No.  73.  No.  73. 

49.  Combustible per  cent.       41 .62  34.86 

50.  Ash "              58.38  65.14 


Analysis  of  Stack  Refuse, 

51.  Combiistible per  cent.       67.68  74.47 

62.  Ash "  32.32  25.53 


Fuel  per  Hour  Steaming  Time, 

63.  Actual  coal  fired lb.  2,757  3,042 

64.  Equivalent  coal  burned "     2,421  2,562 

65.  Combustable  burned "     2,007  2.136 

66.  Actual  coal  fire  per  square  foot  grate "         89 .5  98 .7 

67.  Equivalent  coal  burned  per  square  foot  grate 78 . 6  83 . 2 

68.  Combustible  burned  per  square  foot  grate 65 . 1  69 .3 

69.  "  "       "       "         "   heating  surface         1.01  1.08 

Calorific  Value  of  Fuel, 

60.  Calorific  value  per  pound  of  actual  coal  by  Mahler 

calorimeter 12,230  12,151 

61.  Calorific  value  per  pound  of  dry  coal 13,130  13,020 

62.  "  "      "         "        combustible 14,775  14,560 

63.  "         "      "         "        stack  refuse 9,590  10,550 

Quality  of  Steam, 

64.  Quality  of  steam  at  dome  (dry  steam — unity) .  9824  .  9824 

65.  Quality  correction .987  .9871 

Water. 

66.  Actual  weight  of  water  fed  to  boiler lb.  43.940  43,950 

67.  Equivalent  weight  of  water  actually  evaporated 

intodrysteam 43,369  43,383 

68.  Factor  of  evaporation 1.195  1 .202 

69.  Equivalent  water  evaporated  into  dry  steam  from 

and  at  212  degrees 51,826  62,146 

Water  per  Hour  Steaming  Time, 

70.  Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212 

degrees 16,770  17.270 

71.  Equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  from  and  at  212 

degrees  per  square  foot  heating  surface 8 .  49  8 .  75 

72.  Horse-power  developed  by  boiler  (34.51  lb.  rating).      486  500 
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Economic  ReauUs, 

No.  73.  No.  73. 

73.  Water  apparently  evaporated  under  actual  con- 

ditions per  pound  of  coal  as  fired 6.81  6.17 

74.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees 

perpoundof  actual  coal  fired 8.03  7.32 

75.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees 

per  pound  of  dry  coal  fired 8 .62  7 .  86 

76.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees 

per  pound  of  combustible  minus  pan  com- 
bustible         10.3  9.13 

77.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees 

per  pound  of  equivalent  coal  burned 9 .  14  8.71 

78.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees 

per  pound  of  dry  coal  burned 9.82  9.35 

79.  Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  degrees 

per  pound  of  combustible  burned 11.1  10. 4 

Efjicienciea. 

80.  Efficiency  of  boiler  from  combustible  minus  pan 

combustible 67.5  60.6 

81.  Efficiency  boiler  from  combustible  burned 72 .  69 . 3 

82.  "        of  boiler  and  furnace  from  coal  fired 63 . 4  58 . 2 

Flue  Gas  Analysis  by  Weight, 

83.  CO,  =  Carbon  dioxide 16.53  16.11 

84.0      =  Oxygen  7.4  7.56 

85.  CO  =  Carbon  monoxide .02  .28 

86.  N     =  Nitrogen  76.05  76.05 

87.  Percentage  of  air  excess 48 .  11  49 .  53 

Heal  Balance. 

B.t.u.        %         B.t.u.      % 

88.  Loss  per  pound  of  coal  due  to  products  of 

combustion  1,528    12.48        1,419     11.67 

89.  Loss  per  pound  of  coal  due  to  air  excess 628      5.13  595      4 . 9 

90.  "       "       "  "  "     latent  heat....        488      3.99  496       4.08 

91.  "       "       "  "  "     unbumed  coal 

in  pan 660      5.39  439       3.61 

92.  Loss  per  pound  of  coal  due  to  unbumed  coal 

passing  out  stack 1,018      8.32        1,653     13.6 

93.  Loss  per  pound  of  coal  due  to  CO 11         .09  147       1.21 

94.  "      "        "  "  "        to  radiation, 

ete 137       1.12  .327       2.66 

95.  Heat  used  in  evaporation 7,760     63.48        7,075    58 .  27 

96.  Total  heat  supplied 12,230  12,151 
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Engine  Performance, 

No.  73.  No.  7; 

Number  of  cars  in  train 4  4 

Gross  load  in  tons 143  143 

Totalmiles 123.7  123.7 

"     revolutions 34,201 

Average  speed  in  miles  per  hour 47 .4  46.6 

"      revolutions  per  minute 221  218 

Steam  pressure  by  gauge 174  170 

Horse-power  right  cylinder,  head  end 143  163 

"           "       crank  end 148  167 

"             left          "      head  end 167  174 

"           "      crank  end 171  169 

Total 629  673 

Safety  valve,  number  of  times  popped 29  14 

"            "     number  of  seconds  on 1,630  580 

'*            "     pounds  of  steam  escaped 1,596  568 

Steam  lost  at  calorimeters,  dome  and  aspirator 227  236 

Dry  steam  lost  by  pop,  calorimeters  and  aspirator 1,823  804 

"        "      used  by  engine  and  air  pump 41 ,544  42,579 

Total  hours  throttle  open  2.34  2.34 

Indicate  horse-power  hours 1,472  1,576 

Pounds  dry  steam  per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour 

including  air  pump 28 . 2  27 . 2 

Total  strokes  of  air  pump 5.040  5,408 

Dry  steam  used  by  air  pump 753  790 

Pounds  dry  steam  per  indicated  horse-power  per  engine 

alone 27.7  26.5 

Ton   miles 17,690  17,690 

Pounds  coal  per  ton  mile lb.            .  364  .402 

"      steam  per  ton  mile '*              2.31  2.36 


General  Results. 

13.  From  the  readings  taken  curves  are  plotted  between  mile 
posts  as  abscissae  and  the  following:  feet  elevation  of  road;  miles 
per  hour;  steam  pressure;  initial  pressure  in  cylinder;  total  horse- 
power; notches  of  reverse  lever  from  center;  snioke-lx^x  draft  and 
smoke-box  temperature.  There  are  two  sets  of  curves  on  each 
sheet,  one  set  for  each  engine,  thereby  showing  at  once  the  relative 
workings  of  the  two  at  any  point  in  the  road. 

14.  Although  the  results  of  four  trials  are  given,  five  runs  were 
made  in  all;  the  results  of  the  first  one  on  number  80  not  being 
given,  as  it  served  as  a  practice  trial  in  many  respects,  some  of 
the  observations  not  being  complete,  and  then,  also,  on  account 
of  the  cool  weather  it  was  necessary  to  have  steam  on  the  train, 
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which  fact,  however,  when  the  following  runs  were  made,  gave 
some  figures  on  the  amount  of  steam  required  to  heat  the  train, 
made  up  of  four  vestibule  cars;  that  is,  one  combined  baggage  and 
mail  car,  two  coaches  and  one  parlor  car. 

15.  The  total  water  used  on  this  run  was  about  4,200  pounds 
more  than  on  the  following  trials,  all  conditions  being  very  nearly 
the  same,  with  the  exception  of  wind  and  outside  temperature, 
which  was  11  miles  per  hour  from  the  north,  with  a  temperature 
of  43  degrees  F.,  as  against  8  miles  per  hour  from  the  south- 
east at  a  temperature  of  05  degrees  F.  As  will  be  seen,  all  the 
general  results  lie  quite  closely  together,  or  as  close  as  could  be 
expected,  when  consideration  is  taken  of  the  irregularities  that  are 
bound  to  creep  in  on  a  regular  service  test.  In  comparing  runs  2 
and  3,  in  the  latter  case  the  speed  was  much  higher  and  conse- 
quently the  amount  of  steam  used  greater.  This  was  due  to  late- 
ness in  starting,  thereby  making  an  average  speed  in  miles  per 
hour  of  52.4  and  a  maximum  indicated  horse-power  at  one  point 
of  1,383,  yet  the  maximum  speed  for  No.  80  was  on  trial  No.  2 
78  miles  per  hour.  On  trials  4  and  5,  with  engine  No.  73,  the 
maximimi  speed  attained  was  very  nearly  82  miles  per  hour  and 
the  maximum  indicated  horse-power  935,  there  not  being  such  a 
variation  as  in  the  trials  of  Xo.  80  since  the  times  in  motion  were 
almost  identical.  In  every  case  the  highest  speeds,  as  shown  on 
the  curve,  were  reached  at  the  same  points  in  the  road,  between 
mile  posts  90  and  91,  also  between  mile  posts  68  and  69. 

16.  In  comparing  the  several  heat  balances,  although  as  a  whole 
they  are  quite  similar,  the  slight  variations  that  do  exist  may  be 
explained.  With  trials  2  and  3  the  greater  loss  out  of  the  stack 
in  trial  3  is  due  to  the  much  higher  speed.  Trial  2  shows  a  much 
greater  loss,  due  to  formation  of  CO.  If  that  factor  had  been  prac- 
tically eliminated,  as  in  trial  No.  3,  although  the  loss  due  to  air  ex- 
cess would  probably  have  increased,  due  to  more  free  oxygen  in 
the  escaping  gases,  yet  there  would  be  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
boiler  efficiency,  putting  it  above  that  of  trial  No.  3,  on  account 
of  the  less  loss  from  the  stack.  Therefore,  with  the  same  losses 
out  the  stack  the  efficiencies  would  be  very  nearly  the  same.  In 
trials  4  and  5  the  greatest  difference  is  in  the  loss  from  the 
stack,  with  also  about  the  same  difference  between  the  boiler  eZi- 
cieneies,  but  when  the  difference  in  the  loss  due  to  unbumed  coal 
in  the  pan  is  taken  into  account,  the  boiler  efficiency  for  some 
reason  on  trial  4  is  too  high.    This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
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during  trial  No.  4  the  mud  ring  started  to  leak  and,  as  this  could 
not  very  conveniently  be  gauged,  or  very  accurately  estimated, 
the  total  amount  of  fed-water  to  boiler  used  in  computing  the 
final  results,  the  evaporating  and  consequently  the  boiler  efficiency 
would  run  higher  than  the  true  value,  with  a  consequent  reduc- 
tion, as  found,  in  the  loss  due  to  radiation,  etc. 

17.  Considering  this  loss  on  trial  4  as  unreliable  and  taking  the 
average  unaccountable  loss  of  the  other  trials  and  comparing  with 
the  same  losses  obtained  in  the  same  way  on  the  consolidation 
freight  referred  to  before,  the  j)assenger  runs  give  3.18  per  cent. 
and  1.55  per  cent,  for  the  freight,  which  figures  would  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  that  the  loss  in  this  direction  was  less  in  case  of  the 
consolidation  engines,  in  view  of  the  way  this  loss  is  determined, 
that  is,  by  difference,  thereby  containing  all  errors  of  observation, 
sampling,  etc.,  and  thereby  a  small  ])ercentage  of  difference  in  one 
large  item  of  the  heat  balance  would  make  a  large  percentage  in 
that  of  the  "  unaccountable  loss  and  radiation."  All  the  heat 
balance  results  obtained  thus  far  seem  to  indicate  that  the  loss 
referred  to  would  be  about  3  per  cent.,  which  is  about  what  might 
be  expected  for  that  type  of  boiler  working  under  the  conditions 
found. 

IS.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  average  loss  due  to  un- 
burned  coal  out  the  stack  for  the  two  trials  with  Hocking  coal  on 
the  freight  engine  was  14.48  per  cent.,  while  for  the  passenger 
engine,  with  the  same  kind  of  coal,  the  average  of  the  four  trials 
is  10.53  per  cent. 

DISCUSSION. 

Afr,  H,  de  B.  Parsons. — When  data  are  carefully  taken  from  an 
engine  in  actual  service,  it  is  well  to  record  the  facts  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others.  The  records  here  given  were  carefully  obtained 
by  the  speakc^r  during  October,  1000.  The  locomotive  tested  was 
run  over  the  West  Shore  and  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  West- 
ern Kailroads. 

The  locomotive  was  built  in  1899,  and  was  put  in  good  order 
prior  to  the  trials.  The  coal  was  weighed  and  none  of  the  coal 
was  used  for  banking  fires.  The  water  was  measured  by  the  con- 
tents of  the  tank  in  the  tender,  which  tank  had  a  water-gauge 
eolunm  located  on  each  side  opposite  to  its  center  of  gravity.  The 
scales  attached  to  the  gauge  columns  were  carefully  calibrated* 
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The  readings  were  taken  simultaneously,  and  the  average  taken 
to  determine  the  true  water-level. 

The  general  data  of  the  engine  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
table ;  as  well  as  the  record  of  the  runs  on  the  southern  division — 
between  Weehawken  and  MiddletoAVTi — and  the  middle  division — 
between  Middletown  and  N^orwich. 

The  engine  was  run  entirely  in  passenger  service. 

The  scheduled  speed,  including  stops,  was,  on  the  southern 
division,  31,28  miles  per  hour;  and  on  the  middle  division  32.88 
miles  northbound  and  34.03  miles  southbound. 

The  coal  was  of  poor  quality,  bituminous,  run-of-mine,  from 
Coaldale,  Pa. 

The  grades  were  very  heavy  between  Cornwall  and  Norwich. 


General  Data  of  Engine. 
N.  Y.,  o.  &  W.  No.  21. 

Number  of  driving  wheels 4 

Diameter  of     "            **       inches 68 

High-pressure  cylinder,  diameter — inches 18 

Stroke,  inches 28 

Steam  pressure,  lb 180 

Number  of  tubes 274 

Diameter  of  tubes,  inches 2 

Length  of  tubes,  ft 11 

Grate  surface,  sq.  ft 24 

Heating  surface,  s(i.  ft 1 ,739 

Weight  on  driverjs,  lb 89,700 

Ratio  heating  surface  to  grate  surface 72.5 


Records  of  Runs  on  Southern  Division. 

Weehawken  to  Middktown — Distance^  78.2  Miles, 

O.  &  W.  Locomotive  No.  21. 


Date,  October,  1900 

Direction  of  rnnnine. 

Weight  of  train  excT.  of  locomotive  and  tender,  tons. 

Ton-milefl 

Coal  bnrned,  pounds 

Water  used,       *'        

Average  steam  while  running; 

Knmber  times  injector  started 

Nnmber  of  stops 

Time  lost  by  detentions,  minutes 

Time  made  up,  minutes 

Minutes  late,  starting 

"         "     arriving 

Coal  used  per  ton-mile 

Water'*     *'        "       


8 
South 

218 
17,040 


9 
North. 
191 
14,980 
O.WM) 
34.800 
1(S8 
12 


30.4«0 

1(^8 

9 

2-2  17 

lOi  7* 

12i  12 

2  5 

0.302 
1.790  I  2.a% 


9 
South. 

219 
17,110 


9,000 


10 
North 

219 
17,110 


26..W0 

169 

10 

l.'i 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0. 

1.686 


37,460 

171 

10 

16 

4J 

10 

9 
3i 

263 

;  2.198 


10 
South. 

226 
17,670 


9,0}50 


11 
North. 

225 
17,600 


27,28r) 
1?2 


38,490 
169 
14 


16  17 

4\  5 

St  6 

0  5^ 

1  4^ 
0.254 

1.693  2.190 
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Record  of  Runs  on  Middle  Division. 
Middletown  to  Norwich — Distance,  146.9  Miles. 

O.  &  W.  Locomotive  No.  21. 


Date.  October,  1900 

Direction  of  ranning 

Weight  of  train  exclusive  of  locomotive  and 

tender,  tons 

Ton-miles 

Coal  burned,  poiindx 

Water  used,  pounds* 

Average  steam  while  running 

Number  times  injector  started 

Number  of  stops 

Time  lost  by  detentions,  minutes 

Time  marie  up,  minute!* 

Minutes  late,  starting 

Minutes  late,  arriving 

Coal  used  per  ton-mile 

Water  used  per  ton-mil** 

Apparent  rate  of  evaporation 


11 

12 

15 

18 

North. 

Sontb. 

North. 

South. 

S39 

180 

201 

185 

85.100 

28,440 

29.530 

27,170 

♦15,200 

10,042 

9,500 

9,400 

74,350 

55,860 

57,910 

56,290 

lei 

178 

174 

174 

14 

18 

16 

11 

7 

12 

6 

13 

12 

16 

86i 

17 

1 

16 

21 

19 

10 

0 

101 

2 

21 

0 

26 

0 

♦0.4*8 

0.880 

0.822 

0.846 

*  2.118 

2.112 

1.961 

2.071 

•1.89 

5.56 

6.0U 

5.99 

19 
North. 

248 
36.430 

itaw 

71,340 

169 

16 

7 

9 

6 

9 

12 

0.339 

1.958 

5.78 


20 
South. 

202 

29,670 

10,880 

62,485 

171 

13 

10 

17 

8^ 
0 

8* 
0.366 
2.106 
5.74 


*  Doubtful. 

Mr,  G,  B.  Henderson. — I  notice  one  or  two  things  of  consider- 
able interest  in  this.  On  page  297,  article  35,  it  states  that  the 
percentage  varied  from  O.G  to  12.8.  That  will  answer  one  of  the 
questions  asked  a  short  time  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  principal  points  of  interest  is  on 
page  803,  the  analyses  of  flue  gas  in  which  the  proportion  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  shown  as  16^  per  cent.  That  is  pretty  large  for  a  loco- 
motive. 

Mr,  A,  Bement. — I  think  10  per  cent.  COo  can  be  secured 
from  a  locomotive  fire  without  difficulty,  during  a  continuous  run, 
provided  the  amount  of  coal  requirv'^d  is  not  too  great  for  proper 
manipulation  of  the  fire.  Tt,  of  course,  requires  careful  firing. 
I  am  unable  to  estimate  the  possible  maximum  CO2,  but  consider 
that  it  could  not  be  more  than  17  per  cent,  for  any  considerable 
interval  of  time. 

In  this  connection  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will 
pay  to  em])loy  two  firemen,  or  an  assistant  fireman,  on  some  loco- 
motives, because  one  nuni  cannot  ])roperly  handle  the  fire  in  large 
engines  hauling  important  trains.  One  man  cannot  supply  coal 
almost  continuously,  shake  the  grate  overs-  five  minutes,  and 
attend  to  some  other  minor  duties;  therefore  grates  are  neglected, 
but  if  they  were  properly  shaken,  it  would  have  an  important 
beneficial  effect  on  efficiency  and  capacity,  which  I  have  found  to 
be  true  in  some  experimental  work  with  locomotives. 

Doubling  the  number  of  firemen  is  a  matter  which  does  not 
favorably  present  itself  to  operating  officials;  it  w^ould,  however, 
be  a  solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced  with  large 
engines  hauling  fast  or  important  trains. 
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Mr,  11,  17,  Supiee. — I  have  hoard  this  question  of  the  ui^e  of 
two  firemen  on  a  locomotive  discussed  more  than  once,  and  T 
have  gathered  from  the  opinions  of  railroad  men  that  there  is 
generally  difficulty  in  getting  two  men  to  work  in  harjuony.  They 
either  get  in  each  other's  way,  or  come  into  conflict  with  each 
other,  eacli  tJiinking  that  the  other  is  trying  to  lat  back  and  let 
liim  do  all  the  work,  and  so  there  is  continual  trouble. 

Mr,  A,  A.  Cary, — Tlie  general  trend  of  this  discussion  seems 
to  be  towards  automatic  methods  of  firing  the  locomotive.  For 
stoking,  Mr.  Henderson  states  that  he  wants  a  man  with  more 
brawn  and  muscle  than  head.  Such  are  the  qualifications  of 
automatic  stokers. 

Mr,  Henderson. — I  would  like  to  sav  that  in  the  last  ten  davs 

I  saw  a  test  made  of  an  automatic  stoker  for  locomotives,  and  the 

actual  amount  of  coal  handled  was  17,000  pounds  per  hour. 

Mr,  Bemenf, — Mv  attention  has  been  called  bv  ifr.  Webber  to 

•  ■  «■ 

the  fact  that  the  gas  analysis  in  Professor  Hitchcock's  paper  is 
given  in  weight  instead  of  volume.  Therefore,  the  CO2  given  is 
not  very  high,  but  the  analysis  represents  average  good  prevailing 
practice. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Cary. — There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the 
discussion  of  this  paper  regarding  the  fuel-gas  analyses,  which  is 
due  to  these  analyses  being  reported  by  weight  instead  of  by  vol- 
ume, as  is  the  more  common  practice. 

Thus,  by  referring  to  page  21)1)  we  would  find  these  analyses, 
if  reported  by  volume,  would  be: 

Ut  Column.  2nd  Column. 

CO, 10.157  percent.  10.421  percent. 

0 6.8-29        *'  6.040 

CO 1.227        •*  0.011 

N 81.787        '*  81.528 

Total 100.000        '•  100.000 

And  by  referring  to  page  .303  we  would  find  the  analyses  there, 
if  reported  by  volume,  would  be : 

1st  Column.  2nd  Column, 

CO9 11.181  i^ercent.  10.881  percent. 

0 6  986        ••  7.127 

CO 0.023        "  0.301 

N 81.811        "  81.691 


Total 100.000        "  lOo.OOO 


K 


Such  analyses,  if  referred  to  the  results  obtained  in  stationary 
plants,  would  indicate  fairly  good  furnace  conditions. 
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Mr.  Green, — I  would  liko  to  ask  if  anv  railroad  company  has 
tried  using  pulverized  bituminous  coal  ?    Could  that  be  used  ? 

Mr,  Henderson, — I  would  say  that  I  have  investigated  that 
though  not  in  a  very  thorough  way,  still  I  investigated  it  and  was 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  fuel  was  much  less 
than  needed  by  the  locomotive  and  the  manufacturers  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  shape  to  supply  the  quantity  of  fuel  needed  by  a 
locf>motive. 

Mr,  A,  A.  Cary, — I  have  had  some  experience  with  the  use  of 
pulverized  coal  as  a  fuel. 

Under  certain  severe  conditions  it  is  an  ideal  fuel  but  those 
conditions  are  such  as  to  restrict  its  use  for  the  boilers  of  loco- 
motives. 

In  the  first  place  a  more  or  less  expensive  equipment  is  required 
for  pulverizing  the  coal  so  that  its  particles  will  not  vary  greatly 
in  size  and  for  bituminous  coal  carrying  from  20  to  30  per  cent, 
of  volatile  matter,  the  coal  shouhl  all  be  reduced  in  size  so  as  to 
pass  through  a  screen  of  not  over  80  mesh. 

The  less  the  percentage  of  volatile  matter,  the  finer  the  coal 
should  be  pulverized,  so  that  if  anthracite  coal  be  used,  it  should 
all  pass  through  a  screen  of  200  mesh. 

Anthracite  is  not  a  desirable  coal  to  burn  as  a  pulverized  fuel. 

In  the  next  place,  to  obtain  the  best  results,  pulverized  coal 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  before  it  is  delivered  into  the  fur- 
nace so  that  its  ignition  will  be  almost  instantaneous. 

If  wet  fuel  is  delivered  into  a  hot  furnace  a  delay  in  ignition 
is  occasioned  by:  1st,  the  time  required  for  the  evaporation  of  its 
moisture,  and,  2nd,  by  the  steam  cloud  which  is  formed  about 
each  particle  which  prevents  the  oxygen  in  the  air  from  coming 
in  intimate,  immediate  contact  with  the  fuel,  and  such  delays 
often  cause  the  fuel  to  be  partially  burned  outside  or  beyond  the 
special  furnace  which  must  be  provided  for  its  combustion  and 
such  a  condition  reduces  the  furnace  efficiencv  materiallv. 

We  thus  see  that  in  order  to  use  pulverized  fuel  in  the  loco- 
motive, ])iilverizing  and  drying  plants  must  be  established  along 
the  line  of  travel  and  s]>(»cial  provisions  must  be  made  in  the 
tend(»r  to  receive  this  finely  ground  coal  and  keep  it  dry  until  used. 
As  pulverized  coal  has  a  great  tendency  to  absorb  at!nos])lieric  (or 
other)  moisture,  this  would  not  be  an  easy  proposition,  and  if  the 
coal  became  perceptibly  wet  it  would  be  apt  to  clog  and  accumulate 
in  the  feeding  or  delivering  apparatus. 
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For  burning  pulverized  coal,  a  special  furnace  must  be  pro- 
vided entirelv  surrounded  with  a  refractorv  brick  or  tile  lining — 
excepting,  of  course,  at  the  place  where  the  hot  furnace  gases 
escape. 

With  this  lining  we  find  another  difficulty  due  to  its  compar- 
atively short  life,  even  when  constructed  with  what  is  ordinarily 
considered  very  refractory  fire  brick,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect 
of  the  jarring  such  a  lining  will  constantly  receive  in  a  locomotive. 

When  using  pulverized  coal,  we  realize  more  nearly  the  theoret- 
ical temperature  of  combustion  of  the  coal  than  by  any  other 
commercial  system  of  furnace  firing,  and  such  high,  concentrated 
temperature  in  the  furnace  causes  ordinary  fire  bricks  to  melt  or 
''  shell "  rapidly. 

With  such  conditions  existing,  I  am  afraid  that  pulverized  coal 
will  not  become  a  common  locomotive  fuel,  although  without  con- 
sidering its  attending  difficulties,  it  is  second  only  to  oil  as  a  fuel 
for  locomotive  use. 
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No.  1009.* 

A  BAD  CASE  OF  DISCHARGE  OF  WATER   WITH 
STEAM    FROM    WATER-TUBE    BOILERS. 

CAUSE  AND  REMEDIES. 

Br   A.  BEMBNT,  CniCAOO,  ILL. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  This  is  a  particularly  interesting  case,  because  the  trouble 
existed  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  two  engines  seriously  affected 
were  of  some  10,000  horse-power  capacity. 

2.  The  methods  employed  to  study  the  trouble  were  unusual, 
the  most  valuable  feature  of  which  was  the  construction  of  an 
experimental  boiler,  a  reproduction  of  the  large  boilers  on  a  small 
scale,  and  provided  with  a  transparent  glass  steam  drum.  By  this 
means  information  was  obtained  which  could  not  other^nse  have 
been  secured. 

3.  The  most  important  result  of  the  investigations  concerns 
the  performances  of  water  baffles,  a  device  placcul  in  the  front  end 
of  the  steam  drums  of  water-tube  boilers,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
flecting the  water  in  circulation  downward  to  prevent  it  being 
carried  out  with  the  steam.  It  was  found  that  this  device  as 
used  in  the  Heine  type  of  boiler  which  discharged  the  steam  from 
the  front  end  of  the  drum,  could  be  greatly  improved. 

4.  Conclusions  regarding  the  utility  of  separators  for  removing 
water  from  steam  is  an  interesting  feature. 

5.  Effect  of  drafts  of  steam  caused  by  the  flow  to  engines  at 
the  interval  of  valve  opening,  is  presented  in  a  graphic  manner, 
explaining  w^hy  the  same  type  of  boilers  serving  smaller  engines 
were  not  affected  enough  for  discharge  of  water  to  be  noticed. 

6.  The  fact  was  also  made  evident  that  the  present  methods  of 
determining  moisture  in  steam  is  unreliable,  on  account  of  failure 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1004)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the 
Transactions, 
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to  obtain  a  representative  sample.  Also  that  the  tendency  is  for 
the  sample  to  show  most  moisture  when  flow  of  steam  from  the 
boiler  is  small,  and  least  when  the  flow  is  greatest. 

Description  of  Plant. 

7,  The  investigations  to  be  described  were  made  in  an  electric 
generating  plant  of  19,790  kilowatt  capacity,  of  whicli  Fig.  93  is  a 
plan  showing  the  main  portion.    Boilers  Nos.  1  to  24  inclusive  are 


BtmmtJL 
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FiQ.  94. — ^W'ater  Baffle  in  Heine  Boilers. 


of  the  same  water  tube  type;  Nos.2,4,6,8,10,12,  and  14  of  3,800, 
and  the  opposite  boilers  of  4,340  square  feet  of  heating  surface  each; 
Nos.  15  to  24  are  of  4,800  square  feet  of  heating  surface  each. 
All  have  two  steam  drums  42  inches  diameter  by  18  feet  long, 
and  are  served  by  a  chain  grate  stoker  of  an  area  of  72.2  square 
feet  under  each  unit. 

8.  Engines  -4  to  /  are  vertical  triple  expansion  direct  cotinpctod 
units,  of  440  each  for  the  smaller  and  880  kilowatts  each  for  the 
larger.  IT  is  a  vertical  cross  compound  Reynolds  Corliss  engine 
direct  connected  to  a  generator  of  a  maximum  kilowatt  capacity 
of  4,500,  and  L  is  a  similar  unit  of  3,250  kilowatts.    Another  por- 
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tion  of  the  plant  adjoining  the  main  engine  room  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  main  boiler  room,  but  which  is  not  shown,  contains 
four  water  tube  boilers  of  another  type  of  5,000  square  feet  of 
heating  surface  each,  and  two  generating  units  of  2,500  kilowatts 
capacity  each. 

y.  The  main  steam  header,  16  inches  diameter,  is  mounted  on 
the  boiler  room  side  of  the  wall  separating  the  boiler  and  engine 
room.  Steam  from  the  north  row  of  boilers  is  carried  across  the 
room  by  elevated  mains  passing  above  the  south  row  of  boilers, 
from  which  steam  is  gathered  by  branch  pipes  leading  into  these 
mains.  Engines  -4,  S,  0,  2?,  E,  K  and  L  take  steam  directly  from 
the  main  header,  by  means  of  pipes  which  pass  through  the  wall; 


JUmtntfA. 
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ViQ.  95. — Style  of  Baffles. 


the  diameter  of  these  steam  connections  are  8  inches  for  the  small 
engines,  9  inches  for  the  medium,  14  inches  for  engine  K,  and 
12  inches  for  engine  L.  By  means  of  five  tie-over  lines  leading 
from  the  main  header,  extending  down  below  the  floor,  and  across 
to  the  other  side,  steam  is  conveyed  to  a  header  also  below  the 
floor,  which  serves  engines  Fy  0,  H,  I  and  /.  The  steam  system 
of  that  portion  of  the  plant  not  shown,  is  connected  with  the  header 
which  serves  engines  F  to  J. 

10.  The  main  header  in  the  boiler  room  is  in  the  three  portions, 
one  division  receiving  the  steam  from  boilers  Nos.  1  to  8,  another 
from  Nos.  9  to  12,  and  the  third  from  boilers  Nos.  13  to  24.  Thus 
there  are  three  individual  groups  of  boilers  discharging  their  steam 
to  individual  h(*aders,  which  are  joined  by  a  9-ineh  equalizing 
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pipe.  These  different  boiler  groupa  are  atown  by  differently  in- 
dicated steam  drums.  Thus  the  boilere  may  be  designated  as  east, 
middle  and  west  groups. 


Fia.  96. — Small  Separator,  Engine  K. 

Manifestation  of  Trouble. 

11.  Previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  troubles  to  be  described, 

the  plant  contained  engines  j1  to  /  and  boilers  Nos.  1  to  14,  and 

there  had  been  no  apparent  indication  of  moisture  in  the  steam 

being  over  1.5  per  cent.    It  was  the  practice  just  before  the  peak 
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of  the  load,  to  fill  the  boilers  to  a  conaidcrable  height,  for  the 
purpose  of  realizing  the  advantage  of  a  stored  water  supply  during 
the  heavy  load,  and  there  was  no  trouble  caused  by  this  practice. 

12.  In  the  installation  of  the  west  group  of  units,  boilers  Nob. 
13  and  14  were  detached  from  the  middle  header,  and  included  in 
the  west  group  comprising  engines  K  and  L,  and  boilers  Kos.  13 
to  24.    When  this  new  group  was  put  in  service,  water  was  carried 


Fig.  97. — RaaDLTa  of  Tbbtb  at  BA*m.BS. 

to  these  two  engines,  resulting  in  much  trouble,  as  follows: 
Failure  to  effect  lubrication  of  valves,  resulting  in  their  not  closing 
and  the  breaking  of  valve  arms.  The  joints  between  cylinders  and 
heads  is  that  by  a  tongue  and  groove,  in  which  a  flexible  packing 
is  compressed;  this  joint  failed  as  often  as  renewed,  and  at  times 
water  squirted  from  the  joints  of  the  high  pressure  cylinders. 
Trouble  was  always  greatest  with  heavy  load  on  the  engines,  with 
either  high  or  low  water  in  the  boilers.  While  there  was  more 
trouble  with  high  than  with  low  water,  these  conditions  had  less 
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effect  than  did  the  engine  load.  The  amount  of  water  passing 
the  high-pressure  cylinders  was  so  great  that  the  drains  from  the 
intermediate  receiver  were  not  sufficient  to  remove  it;  for  this 
reason  they  were  increased  in  area.  These  engines  have  a  man- 
hole through  the  top  head  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  closed  by 
an  inner  and  outer  cover;  before  the  receiver  drains  were  en- 
larged, the  accumulation  of  water  became  so  great,on  one  occasion, 
to  cause  a  sufficient  quantity  to  enter  the  low-pressure  fvliinlcr 


Fio.  ! 

of  engine  K  to  break  the  bolts  holding  the  inner  cover.  Owing 
to  failure  of  high-presaure  steam  valves  to  close,  the  receiver  prea- 
aure  would  rise  to  at  least  40  pounds,  at  whicli  point  the  relief 
valve  was  set;  this  extreme  pressure  under  the  low-pressure  piston 
was  sufficient  not  only  to  raise  tlie  sliaft,  fly-wheel,  generator,  etc., 
but  on  one  occasion  caused  one  of  the  4-inch  bolts  which  holds 
down  the  cap  of  the  main  journal,  to  he  pulled  up  a  sufficient 
amount  to  allow  the  revohdng  fields  of  the  generator  to  strike. 
One  of  the  causes,  however,  for  the  failure  of  this  holt  was  that 
it  was  not  properly  secured  to  the  foundation. 
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13.  The  various  troubles  above  outlined,  were  of  such  frequent 
Tccurrencp  as  to  require  these  two  engines  to  be  taken  out  of  serv- 
ice quite  often.    There,  however,  were  no  such  serious  troubles  as 


Fio.  99. — Heine  Bafflk.     Hioh  Water  Line. 


the  breaking  of  cylinder  for  example :  which  could  be  attributed  to 
vater,  except  in  one  instance  which  will  be  diecusBed  later. 

Cau$e  of  Trouble. 

14.  At  the  above  stage  of  the  case  the  author  examined  the 
matter  and  attributed  the  cause  of  trouble  to  the  water  baffles  in 
the  drums  of  the  boilers,  which  will  be  referred  to  as  the  standard 


Fia.  100. — Heine  Baffle  with  Low  Watbb  Limb. 

form,  becaase  it  is  a  standard  detail  of  construction  with  these 
boilers. 

15.  Fig.  94  illustrates  the  front  end  of  the  steam  drums  of  a 
boiler;  as  will  be  observed,  the  baffle  is  set  at  an  angle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  column  of  water  from  the  front  water  leg, 
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rising  directly  to  the  steam  outlet.  The  dotted  arrow  showing  the 
supposed  path  of  the  rising  water  and  the  full  arrow  the  path 
the  author  considered  a  portion  of  the  water  would  take.     In 


BcmtntfA. 


Fig.  101. — Middle  Form  of  Baffle. 


Awt.M.iit€i  c^ji.r. 


other  words,  if  the  flow  of  steam  was  rapid  enough  it  would  cause 
some  water  to  be  projected  to  the  end  of  the  baffle,  from  which 
point  it  would  be  carried  into  the  space  above,  by  the  high 
velocity  through  the  contracted  passage  above  the  top  end  of  the 
baffle.  As  a  remedy  it  was  proposed  to  replace  the  baffles  with 
that  shown  in  Fig.  95  which  is  designated  as  the  middle  form.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  is  located  at  the  center  of  the  drum, 
and  affords  equal  volume  of  space  above  and  below,  and  provides 
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Fio.  102. — High  Baffle  with  High  Water. 


a  large  area  or  passage  above,  and  insures  a  lower  velocity  of  escap- 
ing steam.  Two  other  styles  of  baffles  are  shown  in  Fig.  95  which 
will  be  mentioned  later.  The  three  styles  being  presented  in  one 
figure  for  simplicity. 
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First  Attempted  Hemedyy  Small  Separators. 

16.  Instead  of  the  proposed  baffles  being  adopted^  separators 
shown  by  Fig.  96  were  placed  in  the  steam  pipes  to  these  two 
engines^  that  for  engine  L  being  7.5  feet  in  length  and  23  inches 


sMtwkeMt^^. 


Fig.  103. — High  Bafflb  with  Moderately  High  Water. 

•  •  • 

inside  measurement,  with  12-inch  steam  openings.  The  path  of  steam 
through  these  devices  is  shown  by  arrows,  there  being  a  per- 
forated copper  lining  as  shown.  A  perforated  partition  located 
above  the  bottom;  also  two  gutters  surroimding  the  central  out- 
going passage,  provided  for  drainage  by  a  down  pipe  as  shown. 
Th«  apparent  idea  of  these  separators  being  that  the  water  would 
flow  down  the  surfaces  of  the  inlet  portion  of  the  device  and  be 


Fig.  104. — High  Baffle  .with  Normal  Water  T.ixe. 


caught  by  the  perforated  lining  and  gutters,  and  reach  the  bottom 
chamber  from  which  it  would  be  removed. 

17.  When  these  separators  were  first  put  in  service,  the  force  of 
the  flowing  steam  and  water  tore  out  the  copper  linings,  which 
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were  about  0.12  inch  thick^  and  they  were  carried  through  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  into  the  intermediate  receiver,  some  por- 
tions passing  through  the  tubes  of  the  superheater  and  landing  at 
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FiQ.  105. — High  Baffle  with  Low  Water. 


the  low  pressure  end.  One  piece  too  large  to  get  through  became 
wedged  under  the  throttle  valve  of  one  of  the  engines,  and  to  stop 
it  required  that  the  steam  be  shut  off  in  the  boiler  room.  Another 
piece  got  between  the  piston  and  cylinder  wall,  where  it  re- 
mained till  worn  away.  Steel  linings  were  then  inserted,  but  there 
was  no  evidence  that  these  separators  removed  any  of  the  water 
which  entered  with  the  steam;  their  presence,  however,  added 
to  the  steam  storage  space,  and  for  this  reason  reduced  by  a  small 
amount  the  water  leaving  the  boilers  for  reasons  that  will  be  ex- 


FiG.  106. — High  Baffle  wtthout  Deflectors. 


plained  later.  Each  separator  had  a  Bundy  steam  trap  located  in 
the  basement  below  the  engine  room,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  water  which  it  was  expected  would  be  collected,  but  it  appeared 
that  all  of  the  water  discharged  by  these  traps  could  be  accounted 
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for  by  condensation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  separator,  in  the  drain 
pipe  and  trap.  Sometime  before  these  devices  were  installed,  the 
water  line  in  the  boilers  was  reduced  to  about  one  inch  in  the 
bottom  of  the  gauge  glasses,  at  which  point  it  was  maintained. 
This  together  with  the  increased  volume  of  steam  storage  space, 
owing  to  the  addition  of  the  separators,  resulted  in  the  trouble 
from  water  in  the  engines  being  reduced  by  a  noticeable  amount, 
but  enough  to  be  of  slight  benefit  only. 

Experimental  Investigations  with  Special  Boiler, 

18.  While  the  problem  was  at  this  stage  the  author  began  a 
series  of  experiments,  the  results  of  which  follow:  During  their 


Fig.  107. — ^Anqle  of  Deflection,  Different  Water  Baffles. 

progress,  however,  it  was  decided  to  equip  these  two  engines  with 
still  larger  separators,  which  has  now  been  done. 

19.  That  the  action  of  different  water  baffles  could  be  thor- 
oughly studied,  a  small  working  model  of  the  boilers  was  made, 
and  fitted  with  a  glass  steam  drum  so  that  the  entire  performance 
was  visible.  The  heads  of  the  drums  were  removable;  to  the 
front  one  different  forms  of  baffles  were  attached  for  test. 

20.  The  boiler  was  heated  by  one  blast  flame  in  the  tests  which 
gave  an  evaporation  at  the  rate  of  2.23  pounds  of  water  per  square 
foot  per  hour,  and  by  two  blast  flames  in  those  with  an  evaporation 
at  the  rate  of  3.95  pounds.  The  air  pressure  for  these  flames 
was  supplied  by  a  fan  direct  connected  to  a  small  electric  motor, 
which  ran  at  uniform  speed.     The  gas  supply  was  constant  for 
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every  experiment.  Steam  and  water  was  discharged  from  the 
boiler  by  a  pipe  which  entered  a  glass  bottle  of  about  the  same 
cubic  capacity  as  the  boiler^  passing  through  a  rubber  stopper^  the 
steam  escaping  to  the  atmosphere  by  another  pipe  in  the  stopper, 
and  the  water  remaining  in  the  bottle  which  acted  as  a  separator. 
The  feeding  arrangement  consisted  of  an  adjustable  reservoir, 
provided  with  a  wide  overflow,  into  which  warm  water  continually 
ran,  the  surplus  escaping.  This  reservoir  was  connected  with  the 
front  water  leg  of  the  boiler  by  a  rubber  tube  attached  to  a  pipe 
provided  with  a  feed  cock.  A  glass  water  gauge  was  provided  at 
both  front  and  rear  of  boiler. 

21.  The  experiments  consisted  in  tests  of  different  baffles,  at 
two  rates  of  evaporation.  Also  four  different  heights  of  water  line, 
which  were  determined  by  the  front  gauge  glass,  according  to 
certain  heights  on  the  front  head  of  the  steam  drum.  These  water 
L'nes  shown  in  Figs.  97  and  98  were  those  at  the  beginning  of  the 
steaming  period.  In  filling  the  boiler  for  each  test  the  reservoir 
was  adjusted  to  the  required  height,  the  feed  cock  opened  until  the 
water  in  it  and  the  boiler  was  at  the  same  level;  this  adjustment  of 
the  reservoir  was  maintained  for  each  water  line  till  all  baffles  were 
tested.  The  initial  adjustment  of  the  reservoir  was  so  governed 
that  the  water  line  at  rest  would  produce  the  desired  height  when 
steaming  began. 

22.  The  transparent  glass  bottle  used  as  a  separator  was  not 
protected  against  radiation,  for  this  reason  some  of  the  entering 
steam  was  condensed;  to  determine  the  amount  of  such  condensa- 
tion the  boiler  was  operated  for  a  known  period  under  dry  steam- 
ing condition;  the  water  in  the  separator  was  then  measured  in  cubic 
centimetres,  and  divided  by  the  number  of  minutes  of  the  test. 
Thus  a  constant  was  established  for  all  tests. 

23.  The  performance  consisted  in  the  evaporation,  or  evapora- 
tion and  discharge  of  a  measured  quantity  of  water,  and  were  not 
continuous  tests  at  constant  water  line  of  regular  interval  in  dura- 
tion. In  each  the  process  was  continued  till  the  water  line  fell  to 
a  point  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the  height  of  the  front  leg,  meas- 
ured from  the  bottom  of  the  leg  after  the  fire  was  shut  off. 
Thus  during  steaming  at  the  end  of  the  tests  the  water  line  was 
below  the  upper  tubes  at  the  front,  but  above  them  in  the  rear. 
Measurements  of  the  various  quantities  above  this  final  water 
line  for  the  various  initial  water  lines  having  previously  been 
made,  the  different  quantities  for  each  test  was  known. 
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24.  In  making  the  teBta  the  initial  water  line  was  aecored, 
the  feed  cock  closed  and  fire  applied.    At  the  moment  steaming 


began  time  waa  taken,  when  the  end  of  the  experiment  was  shown 
by  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  front  gauge  time  was  taken  and 
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fire  shut  off.  The  radiation  constant  multiplied  by  the  dura- 
tion of  the  tests  in  minutes^  gave  the  total  condensation,  which 
substracted  from  the  water  in  the  separator  gave  the  total  water 
carried  out  with  the  steam;  this  referred  to  the  original  quantity 
gave  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  steam  made.  The  average 
duration  of  a  test  was  from  30  seconds  to  10  minutes,  depend- 
ing on  the  baffle  and  height  of  initial  water  line.  Altogether  167 
regular  and  a  large  number  of  preliminary  tests  of  similar  char- 
acter were  made,  the  results  given  are  based  on  93  experiments. 

25.  The  steam  pressure  with  the  tests  at  low  rate  of  evaporation 
was  equal  to  a  water  column  six  inches  high,  those  at  higher 
capacity  gave  a  pressure  equal  to  10  inches  of  water;  these  pres- 
sures were  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  steam  passages  which 
terminated  to  the  atmosphere.  The  tests  were,  therefore,  made 
at  practically  atmospheric  pressure,  for  this  reason  the  size  of  the 
steam  bubbles  were  very  large,  which  caused  violent  ebullition, 
much  more  than  would  be  the  case  with  higher  pressure.  This 
condition  served  to  develop  the  relative  values  of  the  devices  over 
a  very  large  range,  as  the  ejection  of  water  with  the  standard  form, 
at  the  high  rate  of  evaporation  was  carried  very  nearly  to  the 
maximum. 

lieaulta  with  Experimental  Boiler. 

26.  Fig.  97  is  a  diagram  of  results  of  performance  of  the  stand- 
ard baffle  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  94,  and  of  the  high  form  pro- 
vided with  deflectors  shown  in  connection  with  others  in  Fig.  95. 
It  will  be  observed  that  with  the  high  baffle  moisture  is  not  carried 
out  till  the  water  line  is  above  the  middle  of  the  front  head; 
above  this  point  it  increases  rapidly.  At  low  rate  of  evaporation 
moisture  increases  with  the  standard  baffle  with  increased  height 
of  water  line,  but  at  high  rate  of  evaporation  it  remains  prac- 
tically constant,  showing  that  if  conditions  are  severe  enough 
nearly  all  of  the  water  will  be  ejected  regardless  of  the  height 
of  water  line.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  inferred  because  the 
standard  baffle  allowed  the  escape  of  95  per  cent,  of  the  water  with 
the  model  that  the  large  boilers  do  so.  It  means,  however,  under 
conditions  that  this  device  would  produce  95  per  cent,  moisture, 
the  high  form  of  baffle  with  deflectors  would  make  dry  steam,  and 
that  this  improvement  in  service  would  possess  enormous  margin 
over  any  dry  steaming  requirements. 

27.  Diagram  Fig.  98  gives  comparative  performance  of  the 
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three  styles  of  baffles  illustrated  in  Fi^.  95.  It  will  be  observed 
that  when  the  water  line  was  below  them,  that  dry  steam  was  pro- 
duced; but  when  it  was  above,  each  allowed  of  the  escape  of  water, 
and  that  this  amount  was  largest  with  those  having  the  smallest 
space  above  owing  to  the  consequent  higher  velocity  of  escaping 
steam. 

28.  The  actual  performance  of  the  principal  baffles^  as  viewed 
through  the  glass  walls  of  the  steam  drum  of  the  model  boiler  is 
shown  in  Figs.  99  and  106,  which  are  vertical  half  sections  of  the 
drums  of  the  large  boilers  with  different  baffles  shown  therein. 

Fig.  99  is  the  performance  of  the  standard  baffle  with  high 
water  line,  and  Fig.  100  with  low  water.    The  first  thing  to  occur 
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Fig.  111. — End  op  Baffle  Plates  Dropping  Down. 


when  formation  of  steam  began  was  the  projection  of  a  quantity 
of  water  up 'the  under  surface  of  the  baffle  to  its  end;  from  this 
point  a.portion  fell  back  into  the  drum,  the  remainder  was  carried 
over  the  baffle  and  filled  the  space  above;  when  this  space  had  be- 
come filled,  water  began  to  leave  with  the  steam,  continuing  to  do 
so  as  shown  by  Fig.  100  as  long  as  the  heat  was  supplied.  The 
front  gauge  glass  with  such  conditon  would  indicate  a  water  level 
lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  drum,  yet  the  circulation  would  rise 
as  shown.  The  water  would  pile  up  in  the  back  of  the  drum  when 
there  was  a  large  quantity  in  the  boiler,  but  when  reduced  to  a 
small  amount,  would  flow  in  a  thin  stream  along  the  bottom. 

29.  Fig.  101  serves  to  show  the  tendency  of  the  action  of  the 
middle  form  of  baffle  with  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  level  of 
its  end,  about  one-half  of  the  spray  would  be  carried  onto  it,  but 
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owing  to  the  low  velocity  of  the  outgoing  steam  above,  would  flow 
back  instead  of  being  carried  out. 

'30.  Figs.  102  to  105  s»how  the  performance  of  the  high  baffle 
provided  with  two  deflectors.  This  excellent  device  was  the  out- 
come of  experiments  with  the  middle  form.  Without  the  deflec- 
tors as  shown  in  Fig.  106,  it  was  more  efficient  than  the  middle 
form,  but  like  it,  the  flowing  water  passed  the  end  where  it  rose  in 
a  spray;  for  this  reason  the  author  added  the  deflectors,  for  which 
there  was  ample  room  on  account  of  its  height,  with  the  result  that 
the  water  was  projected  downward. 

31.  Fig.  107  illustrates  the  angles  of  deflection  of  the  diflPerent 
baffles.  A  represents  that  of  the  standard,  B  the  middle,  and  C  the 
angle  of  the  deflectors  of  the  high  baffle.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  difference  in  angle  between  B,  a  very  efficient  device,  and  A 
an  extremely  inefficient  one,  is  slight,  but  that  the  area  above 
their  ends  is  very  different.  Also  that  the  effect  of  the  deflectors 
is  to  project  the  water  in  a  direction  away  from  the  steam  outlet. 

32.  It  was  shown  in  the  experiments  with  the  model  boiler, 
that  the  water  rose  from  the  front  leg  with  sufficient  force  to  i)ro- 
ject  it  to  the  top  of  the  standard  baffle,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
ascertain  to  what  height  it  would  rise  if  no  obstacle  intervened. 
Steam  was  removed  by  a  pipe  extending  back  in  the  drum  about 
one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  front  end,  a  glass  standpipe  was 
mounted  above  the  regular  steam  outlet,  its  upper  end  being  in 
communication  with  the  steam  space  in  the  boiler,  so  that  pres- 
sure would  equalize  above  the  column  of  water  therein.  The 
baffles  were  removed  so  that  the  rising  water  from  the  leg  could 
reach  the  opening  to  the  standpipe.  Fire  was  applied,  and  at  the 
moderate  rate  of  evaporation,  water  rose  in  a  solid  column  in  the 
standpipe  to  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  water  leg,  and. at  high 
rate  of  evaporation  to  a  height  nearly  twice  as  great. 

Effects  of  Drafts  of  Steam  on  Priming. 

33.  With  an  engine  cutting  off  steam  for  example,  at  one 
quarter  stroke,  it  will,  during  the  interval  that  the  valve  is  open, 
take  steam  at  a  rate  four  times  faster  than  it  is  being  generated; 
such  steam  is  in  storage  in  the  piping  and  boiler  drums,  and  with 
each  valve  opening  the  steam  pressure  will  be  reduced,  with  the 
result  that  the  rate  of  evaporation  in  the  boilers  will  be  increased 
for  the  interval  of  drop,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  drop  in 
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pressure  occurring  in  the  boilers.  The  steam  pressure  employed  in 
the  plant  in  question  is  175  pounds  above  atmosphere,  at  this 
temperature  a  drop  of  one  pound  pressure  will  liberate  approx- 
imately 0.5  of  a  heat  unit  for  each  pound  of  water  in  the  boilerg, 
therefore  a  small  fraction  of  one  pound  drop  in  pressure,  if  occur- 
ring in  sufficiently  short  interval  would  increase  the  rate  of  evapo- 
ration to  an  amount  enormously  greater  than  the  average,  and  to 
this  is  due  the  trouble  from  water  in  engines  K  and  L,  as  com- 
pared with  others  in  the  plant. 

34.  If  steam  storage  capacity  is  compared  ^vith  demand  made 
upon  it,  useful  facts  are  presented.  Referring  to  Fig.  93,  engines 
A,  B  and  C  and  boilers  Nos.  2,  4,  6  and  8  are  designated  group 
No.  1.  Engines  D  and  E  and  boilers  Nos.  10  and  12  compose 
group  No.  2;  group  No.  3,  includes  engines  K  and  L  and  boileri 
Nos.  14,  16,  18,  20,  22  and  24.  In  calculating  steam  storage 
volimie  for  these  three  groups,  the  cubic  contents  of  the  main 
steam  header  and  engine  connections  are  taken.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  steam  is  in  storage  in  much  other  piping,  but  it  cannot 
respond  to  the  sudden  demand  to  any  large  extent,  because  of  the 
brief  interval  of  time.  For  this  reason  drop  in  steam  pressure  occurs 
particularly  in  the  boilers  composing  these  groups,  owing  to  their 
respective  engines  drawing  more  directly  from  them.  A  large 
amount  of  storage  space  exists  in  the  boiler  drums,  of  course,  but 
this  is  relatively  equal  in  each  group. 

TABLE  A. 
Stsam  Storage  Space  Compared  With  Kilowatt  Capacity. 
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85.  Table  A  shows  the  relations  of  the  groups  in  reference 
ta  kilowatt  output  per  cubic  foot  of  storage  space.  The  relation 
in  group  No.  3  is  given  as  the  engines  were  originally  installed 
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without  separators,  also  with  the  small  separators,  and  with  still 
larger  ones  now  in  use.  Engines  A  and  B  run  at  150  revolutions 
per  minute,  C  at  90  and  D  and  -&  at  110  revolutions,  while  engines 
K  and  L  make  75  revolutions  per  minute.  Therefore  these  larger 
engines  which  make  less  number  of  revolutions  in  a  given  time, 
must  take  proportionately  more  steam  at  each  valve  opening,  for 
this  reason  draw  harder  on  the  stored  supply  of  steam,  with  the 
result  that  drop  in  pressure  in  the  boilers  of  group  No.  3  is  in 
proportion.  The  figures  in  the  last  column  *of  the  table  are  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  this  fact. 

36.  Calorimetric  tests  for  moisture  in  steam  from  boilers  of 
group  No.  3,  and  measurements  for  drop  in  pressure  at  engine 
K;  in  steam  header  of  group  No.  3,  also  in  steam  header  of  group 
No.  1,  were  made  during  the  time  that  the  small  separators  on 
engine  K  and  L  were  in  service.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
will  follow:  But  attention  will  be  first  directed  to  Figs.  108,  109 
and  110  shpwing  the  steam  header  serving  these  two  large  engines, 
with  its  various  connections;  also  a  plan  and  elevation  of  the  three 
different  conditions  of  the  steam  connections  to  them,  showing  the 
large  separators  in  full  outline,  and  the  small  ones  and  the  original 
straight  steam  pipe  in  dotted  outline. 

TABLE  B. 

Change  in  Steam  Pkessure,   Due  to  Engines  Taking  Steam,  Average 

Conditions. 

Location  of  measurementB.  i^CI^.  p^TulS 

Lb.  Lb. 

At  the  throttle  of  engine  K 25 . 0  1 6 .  25 

Steam  header  group  No.  3  at  A.     Fig.  107 11.0  5.5 

**        •*     '*  **  B. 8.0  4.0 

*'      pipe  from  boiler  No.  14 : 1.0 

**      header  at  engine  C.  of  group  No.  1 4.0  2.0 

37.  The  pressure  measurements  given  in  Table  B  were  made 
with  a  Crosby  steam  engine  indicator,  using  a  100-pound  spring. 
Location  of  these  measurements  are  shown  at  A  and  B  of  Fig.  108, 
and  at  C  of  Fig.  110.  The  measurement  in  the  steam  header  of 
group  No.  1,  at  the  outlet  to  engine  C,  corresponded  in  location 
to  similar  measurements,  in  the  header  of  group  No.  3.  The 
change  of  pressure  in  the  steam  pipe  at  boiler  No.  14,  as  near  as 
the  diagram  could  be  measured,  appeared  to  be  one  pound,  which 
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could,  however,  be  assumed  to  be  even  less.  It  is  impossible,  in 
fact,  to  measure  the  drop  in  pressure  in  the  boiler  drums,  because 
there  can  be  no  drop,  for  the  reason  that  the  liberation  of  latent 
heat  results  in  evaporation  of  water,  and  the  resulting  steam  im- 
mediately tends  to  restore  the  pressure.  This  action  influences  the 
pressure  in  the  steam  pipe  at  the  boilers  to  a  large  extent,  and 
likewise  in  much  less  measure  affects  the  drop  in  the  header. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  drop  in  pressure  in  the  boilers,  but  there  is 
increased  evaporation.  There  would,  of  course,  be  an  extremely 
small  amount  of  lag  in  the  response  of  the  evaporation  in  restoring 
the  steam  removed,  and  this  if  anything  is  what  could  be  measured 
in  the  steam  pipe  at  the  boiler. 

38.  Upon  the  opening  of  a  steam  valve,  pressure  would  drop, 
and  steam  flow  to  the  cylinder  at  considerable  velocity;  at  valve 
closure  this  flow  would  suddenly  be  arrested,  resulting  in  'the 
inertia  raising  the  pressure  in  the  piping,  which  would,  of  course, 
fall  to  normal  before  the  valve  opened  again.  Therefore,  the 
variation' in  pressures  given  in  Table  B  are  both  drop  and  surge, 
between  which  the  indicator  does  not  distinguish.  For  this  reason 
a  Bristol  recording  gauge  was  attached  to  the  same  point  with  the 
indicator,  the  change  of  pressure  making  a  record  on  the  moving 
chart.  When  this  was  obtained  the  gauge  cock  was  throttled,  so 
that  the  pressure  in  the  gauge  was  constant;  then  the  resulting 
record  gave  evidence  of  how  much  of  the  change  was  due  to  drop 
below  normal  and  that  due  to  surge  above  normal.  Thus  figures 
for  the  last  column  of  Table  B  were  obtained. 

39.  A  very  interesting  proof  that  there  is  a  surge,  was  afforded 
by  experiments  with  the  steam  calorimeter,  which  was  attached  at 
C  in  Fig.  110.  This  location  was  as  much  as  eight  feet  away  from 
the  point  where  the  cylinder  oil  entered,  yet  oil  was  carried  back 
and  entered  the  calorimeter,  resting  on  the  water  as  shown  in  the 
glass  gauge. 

40.  At  the  opening  of  steam  valves,  pressure  drops  and  rate  of 
evaporation  in  the  boilers  increases.  At  valve  closure  the  flow 
is  arrested,  resulting  in  pressure  in  the  piping  being  raised  above 
normal,  causing  a  return  surge  to  the  boilers  raising  the  pressure 
therein  and  stopping  evaporation  entirely  for  a  brief  interval. 

41.  Thus  the  performance  in  the  boilers  is  divided  into  three 
periods;  a  very  high  peak  of  evaporation,  followed  by  a  brief 
interval  of  no  evaporation  at  all,  and  then  a  longer  period  of 
evaporation  at  normal  rate,  the  average  rate  being  in  proportion  to 
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the  absorption  of  heat  by  the  boilers.  It  is  these  peaks  of  evapora- 
tion which  cause  the  water,  or  most  of  it,  to  be  carried  over  the 
standard  baffles,  thence  out  with  the  steam  to  the  engines. 

Effect  of  Water  Hammer  on  Baffles. 

42.  The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  performance  of  the  process 
of  evaporation  while  being  correct,  offers  no  corroborative  evi- 
dence. It  is,  therefore,  in  order  to  submit  proof  of  the  fact.  If 
the  engines  and  boilers  of  group  No.  3  were  a  unit,  it  would  be 
possible  to  calculate  the  effect  of  drop  in  pressure,  and  express  the 


Fig.  112. — Elevation,  Plate  Completely  Detached. 

result  in  rate  of  evaporation,  but  this  group  is  connected,  not  only 
with  an  equal  number  of  boilers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
but  with  the  other  portion  of  the  plant  by  means  of  a  9-inch 
equalizer.  For  this  reason  stored  steam  in  these  portions  has  an 
unknown  influence  on  the  problem.  That  such  influence  is  not 
large,  however,  will  be  shown.  Reference  to  Fig.  94  will  illustrate 
the  construction  of  the  standard  water  baffles  as  furnished  in 
boilers  Nos.  16  to  24.  As  observed  they  are  composed  of  six  pieces 
of  steel  plate  iV*i^ch  thick,  bolted  to  the  two  traverse  braces,  the 
baffle  being  made  up  in  the  width  of  three  pieces,  and  in  length  of 
two  pieces,  those  in  contact  with  the  head  of  the  drum  being 
attached  to  it. 

43.  With  every  one  of  these  baffles  in  the  drums  of  the  boilers 
of  group  No.  3  failure  has  occurred  by  nuts  becoming  unscrewed 
and  dropping  off,  causing  the  plates  to  become  detached  so  that  to 
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a  greater  or  less  extent  every  baffle  has  come  to  pieces.    Examples 
of  these  failures  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  Ill  to  114. 

44.  Fig.  Ill  is  an  example  of  the  most  common  failure,  and 
consisted  in  the  nuts  coming  off  and  allowing  the  upper  end  of  the 
plates  to  drop  down.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  kind  of 
failure  increased  the  moisture  in  the  steam;  it  probably  had  an 
opposite  effect,  because  in  a  measure  it  acted  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  middle  form  of  baffle  tested  in  the  model  boiler. 

45.  Fig.  112  shows  the  back  center  plate  completely  detached, 
and  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  drum.  Fig.  113  is  a  plan  view, 
showing  the  vacancy  with  plate  below.    The  location  of  this  de- 
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Fig.  113. — Plan,  Plate  Completely  Detached. 


tached  plate  when  the  boiler  was  opened  is  that  indicated,  which 
was  not  necessarily  the  same  when  the  boiler  was  in  service. 

46.  Fig.  114  illustrates  a  very  bad  failure,  as  it  allowed  water 
to  rise  directly  above  the  baffle,  filling  the  space  so  that  the  steam 
passing  over  the  end  carried  it  out  in  large  mass.  This  failure 
occurred  in  boiler  No.  16,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  a  great 
rush  of  water  to  engine  K,  which  squirted  out  of  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  head  joints,  raised  the  shaft,  stretched  the  studs  and 
destroyed  the  gasket  under  the  cylinder  head.  The  next  Sunday 
when  permanent  repairs  were  attempted  it  was  discovered  that  the 
cylinder  was  cracked  in  the  fillet  of  the  flange.  This  was  the  most 
serious  rush  of  the  water  entering  either  of  these  engines;  it  pro- 
duced a  tremendous  upheaval  which  shook  the  building,  with  only 

•  the  damage  described,  which  serves  to  indicate  that  a  large  amount 
of  water  may  pass  through  an  engine  without  causing  much 
damage. 

47.  The  baffles  in  other  of  the  18  boilers  under  discussion  in 

22 
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this  plant  are  secured  with  bolts  just  the  same  as  are  these  six,  but 
have  never  unscrewed  and  released  a  plate,  although  some  of  them 
have  been  in  service  a  period  four  times  as  long  as  those  of  group 
No.  3.  With  the  boilers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  there 
has  been  no  trouble  of  this  character,  although  made  and  installed 
at  the  same  time,  and  discharging  to  the  same  steam  header. 
These  failures  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  peaks  of  evapora- 
tion, the  force  of  the  rising  water  unscrewing  the  nuts  from  the 
bolts.  Recurrence  of  these  failures  was  prevented  by  riveting 
the  end  of  the  bolts  over  the  nuts. 

48.  Another  exceptionally  strong  proof  of  the  occurrence  of 


Fig.  114. — Exceptionally  Dangerous  Failure  in  Boiler  No.  16. 

these  peaks  of  evaporation  is  afforded  by  Fig.  115,  showing  the  old 
style  of  baffle  in  boiler  No.  14,  which  is  composed  of  three  pieces 
of  plate  of  full  length,  but  not  attached  to  the  head  of  the  drum, 
being  loose  as  sho^vn  at  A.  With  each  opening  of  high  pressure 
steam  valves  of  engine  K  it  strikes  a  blow  against  the  head  at  A, 
but  with  engines  K  and  L  out  of  service  and  the  boiler  at  maxi- 
mum capacity  there  are  no  blows.  Likewise  similar  baffles  in  boiler 
No.  12  of  group  No.  2,  where  the  steam  storage  space  is  not 
large,  strike  a  similar  blow  but  not  near  so  hard.  But  with  other 
similar  baffles  in  other  portions  of  the  plant  there  is  no  sound. 
The  behavior  of  these  baffles  not  only  show  that  drop  in  pressure* 
has  a  serious  effect  on  the  boilers  of  group  No.  3,  but  that  it 
does  not  extend  to  any  great  extent  to  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room. 
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49.  If  it  is  assumed  that  there  was  no  hot  water  in  the  boilers, 
but  the  storage  space  filled  with  steam,  then  opening  of  a  steam 
valve  would  cause  a  reduction  of  pressure.  With  the  water  pres- 
ent there  is  no  actual  drop  in  the  boiler  drums,  but  there  occurs 
what  may  be  termed  a  theoretical  drop,  which,  if  being  known 
makes  it  possible  to  calculate  the  rate  of  evaporation.  But  for 
reasons  before  mentioned,  this  is  not  known.  Therefore  it  is 
assumed^  that  the  average  theoretical  drop  in  the  boilers  of  this 
group  was  0.15  of  a  pound,  which  occurring  for  a  period  of  0.1 
of  a  second,  corresponding  to  the  valve  opening  at  75  revolutions 
per  minute,  at  one  quarter  cut-off,  would  result  in  the  evaporation 
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Fio.  115. — Old  Style  Baffle.    Boiler  No.  14. 


of  2.3292  pounds  of  water  during  this  interval.  At  the  rate  of 
23.292  pounds  per  second,  or  83,851  pounds  per  hour,  equal  to 
2,430  horse-power  from  one  boiler.  The  contents  of  a  boiler 
being  30,000  pounds  of  water,  and  the  liberation  of  heat  equal  to 
0.5  British  thermal  unit  from  each  pound  for  a  drop  of  one 
pound  pressure.  At  the  beginning  of  valve  opening  the  flow  of 
steam  is  slow  reaching  maximum  at  closure,  when  the  return  surge 
to  the  boilers  raises  the  pressure  and  stops  evaporation  entirely. 
Fig.  116  is  a  graphic  illustration  of  this  performance,  wherein  the 
peaks  are  reduced  to  a  mere  fraction  of  0.1  of  a  second. 


Calorimetric  Determinations, 

50.  The  usual  method  employed  to  determine  whether  a  boiler 
is  discharging  wet  steam  is  to  test  it  with  a  calorimeter.     One 
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hundred  and  forty-three  such  tests  were  made  on  boilers  of  group 
Ko.  3,  the  results  of  which  are  most  interesting  and  prove  the 
utter  fallacy  of  this  business  as  far  as  getting  an  average  sample 
is  concerned.  It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  the  water  in  a  ver- 
tical pipe  will  flow  in  contact  with  the  walls;  for  this  reason  a 
sample  taken  from  the  center  of  the  pipe  cannot  show  an  average 
percentage  of  water.  For  this  reason  the  sampling  pipes  which 
were  duplicates  of  each  other,  were  perforated  for  their  whole 
length,  so  that  if  possible  the  sample  would  be  gathered  uniformly 
from  the  center  to  surface  of  the  pipe,  with  the  idea  of  securing 
any  water  travelling  along  the  pipe.  The  0.6  inch  pipes  were 
each  bushed  with  a  0.25  inch  pipe,  and  twenty  -jftrii^ch  holes  drilled 
through  each,  and  the  inner  ends  of  the  sampling  pipes  were 
plugged.    A  Carpenter  separating  calorimeter  was  used. 

51.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  harder  a  boiler  is  worked  the  more 
water  it  will  discharge  with  the  steam,  but  the  most  significant 
showing  of  the  moisture  determination  was  the  presentation  of 
the  results  as  being  just  the  opposite.  For  example  tests  were 
made  on  boiler  No.  22  \mder  different  conditions  with  the  follow- 
ing results: 

Conditions.  ^"^^  °'  moistum 

per  cent. 

Eng^e  L  only  In  service,  boiler  at  small  capacity 11 .56  to  17.72 

*'       **     '*     "        •*            •*       *•   large        '*       7.14tol0.96 

Engines  L  and  K  in  service  taking  steam  at  the  same  interval, 

and  boiler  at  full  capacity 1 .66  to    2  11 

52.  Tests  were  made  under  all  attainable  conditions  except  that 
of  high  water,  which  was  not  advisable  to  attempt.  Arrangements 
were  made  that  the  relative  crank  positions  could  be  made  the 
same,  ensuring  that  these  two  engines  took  steam  simultaneously* 
The  extreme  range  of  all  samples,  from  all  boilers,  and  conditions, 
was  from  1.37  to  23.0  per  cent,  moisture.  The  higher  detemiina« 
tions  were  from  boiler  No.  18  when  the  baffle  was  in  the  condition 
shown  in  Figs.  112  and  113,  which  will  be  discussed  later.  Mois- 
ture with  everything  in  normal  condition  ranged  from  1.37  to 
17.72  per  cent. 

63.  The  probable  explanation  for  the  various  samples  obtained 
from  boiler  No.  22  for  example,  imder  the  different  conditions 
of  operation,  is  a  difference  in  velocity  of  steam  flowing  from  the 
boiler.  For  illustration  the  outlet  from  the  calorimeter  does  not 
exceed  ^V  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  the  inlet  at  the  sam- 
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pling  pipe  is  many  times  greater.  For  this  reason  the  velocity  of 
flow  of  the  steam  into  it  is  not  high,  therefore  when  steam  flows 
from  the  boiler  at  high  velocity  the  water  is  carried  past  the 
sampling  pipe,  but  when  flowing  from  the  boiler  at  low  velocity, 
the  calorimeter  gathers  more  water,  so  that  when  the  sample 
showed  17  per  cent.,  for  example,  it  contained  a  greater  percent- 
age of  water  than  the  steam  leaving  the  boiler.     Therefore,  de- 
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Fio.  116. — ^Ratb  or  Evaporation  Onb  Boiler,  Boilbrs  of  Group  No.  3 

DURING  One  Revolution  of  Engines  K  and  L. 


pending  on  conditions,  the  sample  either  contained  too  much  or 
too  little  water. 

64.  During  these  moisture  determinations  all  of  the  boilers  of 
this  third  group  were  equipped  with  the  standard  baffle,  except 
No.  20,  which  was  fitted  with  the  middle  form  shown  in  Fig.  95. 
The  same  tests  were  applied  to  it  as  to  No.  22,  except  that  the 
water  line  was  as  much  as  6  inches  higher.  The  comparison 
between  the  baffles  is — 
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n^UlM  Bange  of  inolfctare 

^^  per  cent. 

Standard  baffle,  boiler  No.  33 1.66  to  17.72 

Middle         **  **        *'    20 1.61  to   2.11 

55.  The  tests  on  boiler  No.  20  with  the  middle  form  of  baffle 
would  indicate  that  it  produced  much  drver  steam  than  the  stand- 
ard, as  proven  by  the  tests  in  the  experimental  boiler.  But  with 
it  most  moisture  was  present  in  the  sample  at  low  capacity,  but 
as  the  condition  which  produced  2.11  per  cent,  with  this  baffle, 
made  17.72  per  cent,  with  the  other  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  it 
produced  dryer  steam,  as  the  experimental  boiler  showed  it  should 
do.  Yet  this  2.11  per  cent,  moisture  was  greater  than  an  average 
sample  would  have  given. 

56.  Another  phase  of  the  matter  was  shown  by  tests  on  boiler 
No.  18,  when  one  of  the  baffles  was  in  the  condition  shown  in 
Figs.  112  and  113.  Tests  were  made  while  in  this  condition  and 
after  repairs.  Corresponding  tests  were  also  made  at  the  throttle 
valve  of  engine  K.     The  results  were  as  follows : 

PoniliHon  of  bafflo  Bange  of  molfltare  per  cent.     Different 

Condmon  or  Darac.  conditions  of  operation. 

Boiler  No.  18.  Engine  K. 

Imperfect 3.84  to  28.53        6.80  to  12.18 

Perfect 1.66to    5.80        2.25  to   2.99 

57.  The  sample  at  the  engine  was  taken  at  point  C  of  Fig.  110; 
the  sampling  pipe  did  not  extend  into  the  main,  the  sample  being 
gathered  from  the  upper  surface.  From  these  samples  it  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  moisture  entering  engine  K  was  as  low  as  2.25 
per  cent.  But  these  records  compared  with  those  from  boiler 
No.  22,  would  indicate  that  if  there  was  moisture  enough  present, 
it  would  enter  the  calorimeter  even  with  the  flow  of  steam  at  high 
velocity. 

58.  Samples  from  the  center  of  the  steam  pipe  from  boiler  Xo. 
14,  taken  under  different  conditions  ranged  from  1.66  to  3.04 
per  cent,  moisture.  This  and  No.  16  are  the  ones  most  affected 
by  the  drop  in  pressure. 

59.  Fig.  108  shows  the  steam  header  of  group  No.  3  serving 
engines  K  and  L,  with  its  various  connections;  1,  2  and  3  are  drip 
chambers,  the  location  of  which  has  an  important  influence  on  the 
amount  of  water  going  fo  the  engines.  With  engine  K  out  of 
service  and  L  in  operation,  more  water  goes  to  it  than  when  both 
are  running,  but  with  both  in  operation,  engine  K  always  received 
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Fig.  117. — Large  Separators.    Engines  K  and  L. 


more  water  than  L,  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  location  of 
the  drip  chambers,  No.  1  being  so  placed  that  the  water  from 
boilers  Nos.  21  to  24  cannot  reach  it,  neither  can  it  flow  to  cham- 
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ber  No.  2  in  any  great  measnre,  because  at  valve  opening  the  flow 
converges  from  both  directions  to  the  connection  to  the  engine. 
But  when  both  engines  are  in  operation  K  induces  a  flow  which 
removed  some  of  the  water  from  the  vicinity  of  the  outlet  to  L, 
With  engine  K  the  larger  portion  of  the  water  from  boilers  ITos. 
17  to  20  flows  to  it  because  there  is  no  intervening  drip  chamber, 
but  that  portion  going  in  the  direction  of  engine  L  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  chamber  ISo,  2.  It  is  apparent  that  the  location  of 
these  drips  is  faulty,  that  ITo.  1  should  have  been  where  4  is  indi- 
cated, and  that  there  should  have  been  one  as  shown  at  5. 

Performance  of  Lo/rge  Sepa/rators, 

60.  The  above  experiments  and  tests  were  made  when  the  small 
separators  were  in  use.  Since  that  time  very  much  larger  ones, 
measuring  4  feet  diameter  by  17  feet  long,  of  a  unique  design  have 
replaced  them,  which  are  shown  in  section  by  Fig.  117.  The  upper 
portion  being  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  hollow  partition,  making 
the  area  of  the  inlet  side  very  small,  while  the  outlet  side  is  very 
much  larger.  As  shown  there  is  an  opening  at  the  top  of  the  parti- 
tion, fitted  mth  metal  plates  at  an  angle.  It  would  appear  that 
the  operation  of  this  device  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
water  would  leave  the  rapidly  moving  steam  and  flow  directly  into 
the  top  of  the  partition,  from  which  it  would  pass  by  way  of  the 
2-inch  pipe  D  to  the  chamber  at  the  bottom,  below  the  perforated 
partition  E.  For  this  to  occur,  however,  would  require  that  sepa- 
ration take  place  in  a  much  smaller  space  than  was  afforded  by  the 
small  separators,  which  were  themselves  too  small,  therefore  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  entering  water  must  continue  with  the 
steam  through  the  inlet  passage,  into  the  large  volume  of  the  out- 
let side^  where  separation  would  occur  if  reduction  of  velocity  be 
sufficient.  To  determine  whether  separation  was  effected,  gauge 
cocks  A  and  B  from  the  locality  of  assumed  dry  steam  was  opened, 
with  the  result  that  the  escape  of  water  and  steam  alternated  each 
other.  But  from  cock  C  leading  from  the  water  chamber  dry 
steam  issued  continually.  It  is  probable  that  if  these  separators 
had  been  so  connected  that  the  steam  enter  what  is  now  the  outlet, 
the  result  would  have  been  better,  because  if  the  velocity  in  the 
large  chamber  should  be  low  enough  to  allow  of  separation  it 
would  be  more  readily  attained  in  a  downward  flow. 

61.  The  indications  to  the  present  time  are  that  all  of  the  water 
entering  these  separators  leaves  again  with  the  steam.    But  owing 
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to  their  large  volume  effective  steam  storage  space  is  very  much 
increased,  and  for  this  reason  less  water  leaves  the  boilers,  their 
installation  being  a  partial  remedy  only. 

62.  For  water  to  separate  from  moving  steam  requires  that  the 
7elocity  be  sufficiently  low  for  it  to  occur,  and  if  the  quantity  of 
^team  be  great,  it  necessitates  an  inconveniently  large  space. 
Therefore  it  is  better  to  accomplish  separation  at  the  boilers, 
where  in  this  case  it  could  be  divided  up  among  the  24  boiler 
drums  with  the  added  advantage  that  the  water  does  not  require 
to  be  returned  to  them.  This  the  high  form  of  baffle  with  deflec- 
tors would  accomplish  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  IT.  IT.  Suplee. — ^Tn  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  behavior 
of  steam  separators,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  properly 
proportioned  to  their  work.  In  some  investigations  recently  made 
in  England  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
separation  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  velocity  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  steam  through  the  apparatus,  and  that  for  every  sep- 
arator there  is  what  may  be  called  a  critical  velocity,  above  which 
the  separation  is  not  effected.  This  critical  velocity  varies  for 
separators  of  different  designs,  but  it  exists  in  all  types,  and 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  selecting  a  separator  for  any  given 
service.  It  might  be  well  to  have  this  critical  velocity  determined 
for  every  size  of  separator  and  so  marked  on  it  that  the  piping 
and  connections  could  be  arranged  accordingly. 

Mr.  R.  IT.  Rice. — I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  theory  has  been 
formed  to  account  for  the  fact  of  the  critical  speed  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Suplee.  The  theory  on  which  certain  separators  have  been 
designed  is  that  in  these  separators  the  direction  of  the  steam  is 
suddenly  changed  and  the  water,  which  is  heavier  than  the  steam, 
is  thrown  out  during  this  change  of  direction.  If  a  critical  speed 
occurs  above  which  separation  does  not  take  place,  the  theory  on 
which  these  separators  have  been  designed  is  manifestly  erron- 
eous. Undoubtedly  at  sufficiently  high  speeds  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  steam  becomes  reduced  to  the  form  of  very  finely 
divided  spray,  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  separate  by  cen- 
trifugal means. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Cary. — A  number  of  years  ago,  when  connected  with 
the  Root  Boiler  Co.,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  delivery  of 
wl)at  I  considered  too  large  a  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  steam 
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from  the  several  steam  outlets  located  at  the  rear  of  the  steam 
and  water  drums  of  this  boiler. 

You  will  probably  recall  the  construction  of  the  Root  boiler  at 
that  time,  in  which  the  bank  of  inclined  water  tubes  delivered 
their  steam  and  water  into  the  front  heads  of  a  number  of  steam 
and  water  drums  14^  inches  in  diameter.  This  steam  and  water 
was  delivered  through  curved  pipes  (or  U  bends).  The  14^-inch 
drums  previous  to  my  investigation  had  been  placed  perfectly 
level. 

From  the  upper  and  rear  ends  of  these  several  14^-inch  drums 
the  steam  escaped  into  a  large  cross  drum  placed  above  the  steam 
and  water  drums. 

This  cross  drum  was  supposed  to  contain  nothing  but  a  supply 
of  steam,  but  with  the  delivery  of  water  from  the  14^-inch  steam 
and  water  drums,  the  cross  drum  acted  more  or  less  successfully 
as  a  separator;  the  water  precipitated  in  this  cross  drum  being 
carried  off  by  a  system  of  drainage  pipes. 

With  such  undesirable  conditions  existing,  I  was  led  to  conduct 
a  series  of  tests  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  those  described  by 
Mr.  Bement. 

I  began  these  experiments  with  glass  models,  which  clearly 
pointed  to  the  source  of  the  trouble,  but  in  such  an  energetic  way 
that  I  wondered  how  the  boiler  could  possibly  deliver  dry  steam 
as  I  knew  it  actually  did. 

To  obtain  further  information,  I  next  placed  a  number  of  gauge 
glasses  along  the  length  of  the  14^-inch  steam  and  water  drums 
as  I  have  shown  in  Fig.  118,  connecting  these  gauge  glass  fittings 
into  the  top  and  bottom  of  these  drums. 

I  then  filled  the  boiler  so  as  to  bring  the  water  level  to  the 
center  of  the  drums  and  tied  black  cords  around  the  gauge  glasses 
at  the  true  level  found  by  the  surface  of  the  water  at  rest.  After- 
ward, when  the  boiler  was  in  operation,  I  measured  from  these 
cords  to  the  various  water  levels  found  in  each  of  the  gauge 
glasses  and  so  was  able  to  compare  such  levels  vnih  those  obtained 
in  my  glass  models,  which  models,  I  found,  exaggerated  the 
trouble  verv  materiallv. 

When  the  boiler  was  in  operation,  the  water  line  in  the  steam 
and  water  drums  ceased  to  be  level,  and  from  the  indication  of 
the  water  gauges  I  found  it  assumed  an  irregular  line  similar  to 
that  shown  in  the  upper  dotted  line  in  Fig.  118. 
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The  steam  and  water  from  the  inclined  tubes  was  delivered 
with  such  velocity  into  the  front  end  of  the  steam  and  water 
drums  that  it  caused  the  water  level  to  be  considerably  elevated 
at  the  rear  end,  and  with  a  pulsating  movement  it  would  occa- 
sionally throw  water  upward  and  out  of  the  steam  outlet. 

This  trouble  I  succeeded  in  overcoming  by  elevating  the  rear 
end  of  the  14^-inch  drums  until  the  water  at  that  position  with 
the  boiler  in  operation  seldom  was  raised  above  the  center  of  the 
drum.  When  in  this  elevated  position,  I  never  found  the  raised 
rear  end  of  the  drum  dangerously  unprotected  by  water. 

This  change  did  not,  however,  overcome  all  my  troubles,  as  I 
still  found  water  occasionally  banking  up  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
drums,  and  my  glass  model  showed  the  cause  very  clearly. 

Directly  beneath  the  top  steam  outlet  of  the  drum,  a  water 
circulating  pipe  was  placed,  dowTi  which  passed  the  water  dis- 
charged into  the  steam  and  water  drums  (from  the  bank  of  in- 
clined tubes).  As  long  as  this  water  discharged  freely  down  these 
"  down  takes,''  no  trouble  occurred  with  the  improved  setting,  but 
I  found  that  occasionally  a  vortex  action  occurred  in  the  flowing 
water,  directly  over  the  "  down  take,"  similar  to  the  action  one 
often  sees  after  the  stopper  is  withdrawn  from  the  bottom  of  a 
filled  wash  basin. 

With  such  swirling  motion,  no  water  is  discharged  down  the 
center  of  the  escaj^e  pipe,  but  all  escaping  water  hugs  tlie  circum- 
ference of  the  discharge  opening,  w4th  the  hole  in  its  center 
materially  diminishing  the  discharge  capacity  of  the  outlet. 

I  succeeded  in  remedying  this  trouble  by  inserting  an  open 
wire  cage  into  the  top  of  the  down-take  pipe,  which  cage  was 
similar  to  those  used  in  house  gutters  to  prevent  floating  matter 
from  being  washed  down  and  stopping  the  leader  pipe. 

This  cage  efl^ectively  broke  up  the  vortex  action  of  the  water, 
and  an  ample  discharge  followed. 

After  these  two  changes  we  had  no  further  priming  trouble 
with  the  boiler. 

Glass  models  may  be  very  useful  in  investigating  boiler 
troubles,  but  my  experience  has  taught  me  that  they  are  very  apt 
to  magnify  such  troubles,  especially  if  we  are  seeking  the  cause 
of  priming  and  so,  if  priming  can  be  prevented  in  the  model,  it 
is  pretty  surely  eliminated  in  the  large  boiler  itself  when  similar 
remedies  are  applied  there,  although  such  remedies  may  in  actual 
practice  be  more  elaborate  than  actually  required. 
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Glass  models  used  to  show  circulation  in  boilers  are  often  quite 
wrong  in  the  results  they  are  intended  to  exhibit,  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  troubles  described  above  are  exaggerated  in  such 
boilers. 

The  small  tubes  and  low  pressures  used  in  model  boilers  pre- 
vent the  circulation  of  well-mixed  bodies  of  steam  and  water; 
such  as  may  be  compared  with  soda  water,  and  when  considerable 
heat  is  applied  we  find,  instead  of  such  a  mixture,  separated  slugs 
of  steam  and  water  passing  up  the  tubes. 

Of  course  the  circulation  of  water  in  a  water-tube  boiler  is  due 
to  the  velocity  head  obtained  by  the  greater  weight  of  the  column 
of  water  descending  along  the  rear  of  the  boiler  as  compared  with 
the  lesser  weight  of  the  column  of  water  ascending  along  the 
front  of  the  boiler. 

If  the  ascending  leg  of  circulating  water  and  steam  be  kept 
an  unbroken  column  of  water  (irrespective  of  the  bubbles  of  steam 
it  contains),  the  circulation  will  be  much  slower  than  if  the  ascend- 
ing current  be  made  up  of  alternating  slugs  of  steam  and  water. 

The  former  condition  is  the  one  commonlv  found  in  actual 
boilers  while  the  latter  condition  is  tlie  one  found  in  glass  models. 

Most  glass  models  are  operated  under  atmospheric  pressure, 
while  the  boiler  itself  may  be  operated  under  200  pounds  gauge 
pressure,  in  which,  of  course,  the  size  of  the  separate  steam  bub- 
bles are  very  much  smaller. 

I  can  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Bement's  criticism  of  steam  calori- 
meters, providing  they  are  properly  applied.  More  errors  are 
obtained  in  steam  calorimeter  work  by  improperly  sampling  the 
steam  than  from  anv  other  cause. 

If  Mr.  Bement  bases  his  criticism  upon  the  results  obtained  in 
his  glass  models,  as  compared  mth  the  results  obtained  at  the 
boiler  itself,  of  course  a  considerable  difference  will  be  found, 
but  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  this  differenqe  is  due  to  the 
exaggerated  results  obtained  in  the  small  model. 

Professor  Kent. — I  have  not  been  able  at  a  glance  at  the  paper 
to  tell  which  place  he  recommends  for  placing  the  baffles. 

Mr,  John  J,  Hoppes, — I  wish  to  say  that  I  attribute  the  trouble 
in  this  case  and  also  the  difficulty  of  taking  samples  for  calori- 
meter determination  to  a  fact  mentioned  in  the  paper,  and  that 
is  the  following  of  the  water  along  the  surface  of  the  pipe.  This 
also  occurs  in  boilers,  separators  and  reservoirs. 

To  illustrate  this  in  a  simple  manner,  I  will  mention  a  case  I 
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had  a  few  years  ago  in  which  a  return  tubular  boiler  with  a  very 
high  water  line  was  giving  trouble.  The  owner  stated  he  had  the 
usual  so-called  dry  pipe  inside  the  boiler. 

I  had  a  little  device  made  and  placed  in  the  boiler,  shown  in 
Fig.  119.  It  consists  of  a  bell-shaped  nozzle  extending  down- 
ward and  having  its  outer  edge  rolled  up  to  form  a  trough  as 
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Fig.  119. 


sliown.  A  small  pipe  was  tapped  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough, 
the  upper  end  extending  above  the  bottom  of  the  trough  about 
1^  inches,  so  as  to  retain  a  small  amount  of  water,  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  pipe  was  carried  down  below  the  water  line. 

The  water  in  the  trough  intercepted  the  water  flowing  on  the 
surface  toward  the  steam  outlet  and  the  small  pipe  carried  the 
surplus  to  the  water  space  below. 

This  remedied  the  trouble,  and  later  on  in  designing  separators 
I  followed  out  this  same  principle  and  found  it  very  effective. 

The  large  separator  shown  in  Fig.  117  could  have  been  made 
effective  had  it  been  made  differently  in  reference  to  the  intro- 
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duction  of  tlie  steam.  Instead  of  the  diaphragm  being  carried 
down  near  the  shell  on  the  inlet  side,  it  should  have  been  grad- 
ually carried  out  to  the  center  of  the  shell,  and  a  trough  placed  at 
the  bottom  with  a  pipe  to  carry  off  the  water  to  prevent  it  spray- 
ing off  into  the  steam  space. 

It  would  also  be  well  to  protect  the  outlet  with  an  intercepting 
trough. 

The  modified  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  120.  Many  separators  with 
small  working  parts  only  tend  to  break  up  the  water  and  spray 
it  off  in  the  steam,  and  calorimeter  tests,  where  the  sample  is 
taken  in  the  usual  way,  often  show  higher  saturation  after  passing 
than  before  entering  the  separator. 

JsTow  when  you  carefully  intercept  the  water  flowing  along  the 
surface  of  the  pipe  and  carry  it  to  the  bottom  instead  of  spraying 
it  into  the  separator,  much  better  results  are  obtained. 

Mr.  Cary. — ^I  have  had  some  experience  with  water  creeping 
upwards  around  the  shell  of  a  boiler  and  causing  wet  steam. 

Among  the  first  of  the  Root  boilers  built  with  large  steam  and 
water  drums  we  were  obliged  to  omit  the  customary  cross  steam 
drum  and,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  dry  steam,  we  placed  a  "  dry 
pipe  "  longitudinally  along  the  top  of  the  steam  and  water  drum. 

This  "  dry  pipe  "  was  about  3  inches  in  diameter  and  had  a 
series  of  slits  cut  in  its  top  side,  while  its  solid  under  side  was 
presented  towards  the  water  (carried  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
drum). 

A  complaint  concerning  moisture  in  steam  was  received  from 
the  purchaser  of  this  boiler  and,  on  investigation,  I  could  not 
account  for  this  trouble  by  any  other  theory  than  that  of  water 
creeping  upward  along  the  shell,  so,  as  an  experiment,  I  had  the 
slits  in  this  dry  pipe  turned  downward  (and  looking  towards  the 
surface  of  the  water)  and  the  trouble  complained  of  ceased. 

Mr.  George  M.  Brill. — This  discussion  having  drifted  to  the 
subject  of  steam  separators,  I  am  led  to  refer  to  some  tests  and 
experiments  made  several  years  ago  on  practically  all  the  sepa- 
rators on  the  market.  These  tests  covered  a  range  of  qualities 
from  dry  steam  to  40  per  cent,  of  water.  Of  course  it  was  found 
that  the  principle  of  separation  depends  upon  change  in  direction 
of  the  steam,  increased  volume  producing  decreased  velocity  and 
centrifugal  force.  Each  separator  has  an  equation  based  upon 
the  manner  these  principles  are  used  and  combined.  In  several 
cases  it  was  found  that,  while  the  separators  might  separate  for 
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the  instant,  the  water  was  again  picked  up  and  carried  along  with 
the  steam  because  no  provisions  were  made  to  keep  it  away  from 
the  steam  after  separation,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  many  of  the 
separators  now  on  the  market  are  inefficient  and  ineffective  in 
performing  their  function  because  little  or  no  attention  has  been 
given  this  feature.  The  water  is  taken  out  of  the  steam  but  not 
kept  out.  Some  of  the  separators  on  the  market  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  their  design  is  largely  the  result 'of  the  theory  of 
permutations  and  combinations.  In  my  opinion  the  separator  is  a 
more  important  element  in  steam  plants  than  many  engineers  and 
users  appreciate.  It  frequently  has  an  opportunity  to  prevent  a 
bad  and  over-worked  boiler  from  wrecking  a  good  engine  and 
more  frequently  to  improve  engine  economies  by  keeping  water 
out  of  the  cvlinders. 

Mr,  John  J,  Iloppes. — I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  boiler  often  shows  a  false  water  line,  owing  to  the  manner 
of  connecting  the  water  colunm.  I  had  a  case  of  a  separator  in- 
stallation  where  a  vast  amount  of  water  came  over  with  the  steam, 
and  I  found  tliat  the  water  connections  to  the  water  columns  on  the 
vertical  boilers  from  which  steam  was  taken  was  connected  near 
the  bottom  of  the  boilers.  The  water  in  the  pipe  being  almost  cold 
counterbalanced  a  much  higher  column  in  the  boiler,  and  on  blow- 
ing off  the  water  in  the  pi|)e  and  showng  the  true  level,  a  differ- 
ence of  about  11  inches  was  observed,  so  that  the  water  in  the 
boiler  was  just  that  much  too  high. 

I  had  the  same  experience  with  several  of  the  earlier  Root 
l)oilers,  the  method  of  connecting  the  water  column  showing  about 
7  inches  less  than  in  the  drums. 

I  called  the  manufacturer's  attention  to  this  and  it  was  cor- 
rected. I  think  over  twentv  cases  of  this  kind  have  come  under 
my  observ^ation. 

Mr,  C,  B.  liearxch. — In  line  with  the  question  of  carrying  water 
out  of  the  boiler,  I  made  a  test  in  a  little  model  in  which  I  had 
glass  heads  arranged  in  the  drum,  which  was  of  four-inch  pi]>e,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  and  there  were  four  3-inch  tubes,  nine  inches 
long.  These  four  tubes  were  connected  to  a  header.  I  had  six 
§-inch  wick  alcohol  burners,  which  supplied  a  very  high  heat, 
evaporating  at  the  rate  of  9  to  10  pounds  of  steam  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface. 

One  point  brought  out  by  Mr.  Bement's  paper  is  the  fact  that 
a  sudden  demand  for  steam  on  the  boiler  takes  part  of  the  water 

23 
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with  it.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  worst  things  to  contend  with  in 
steam  generators.  The  experiment  I  made  seemed  to  prove  it 
very  effectively,  and  wliile  I  experimented  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, exaggerating  the  case  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  showed 
what  actually  happened.  For  instance,  I  allowed  the  pressure  to 
build  up  by  plugging  the  steam  opening.  In  delivering  the  steam 
the  water  was  piled  up  at  the  steam  outlet  and  throwTi  against  the 
top  of  the  drum.  *  When  the  steam  was  generated  with  the  steam 
outlet  ojKjn,  the  steam  was  practically  dry.  By  stopping  up  the 
steam  outlet  the  pressure  was  allowed  to  build  up  to  from  5  to  10 
pounds.  The  plug  was  then  pulled  and  the  whole  mass  of  water 
had  a  tendency  to  flash.  This  caused  a  verv  furious  deliverv  of 
steam  and  water  from  the  tul>es  and  header  wiiich  was  so  intense 
that  water  was  carried  out  with  the  steam  to  such  an  extent  that 
some  was  carried  to  a  ceiling  8  or  10  feet  above,  which  shows  the 
enormous  effect  of  the  sudden  demand  for  steam  or  lowering  of 
the  pressure  suddenly. 

In  the  diagram  on  page  389  I  rather  question  Mr.  Bement's 
point  that  the  generation  takes  place  at  the  rate  of  2,400  horse 
jK)wer  with  reference  to  the  capacity  it  starts  with.  From  the 
fact  that  generation  must  continue  in  order  to  build  up  the  pres- 
sure in  the  steam  drum,  steam  mains,  etc.,  even  when  there  is 
uo  real  demand  for  steam,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  this  differ- 
-ence  could  not  be  so  great.  For  instance,  we  make  a  demaiod  for 
steam  and  it  is  cut  off;  the  pressure  has  been  reduced  and  you 
therefore  have  a  reservoir  of  steam  which  must  l>e  raised  in  pres- 
sure at  the  same  time  you  are  putting  heat  in  the  water.  I  believe 
there  is  a  marked  result,  as  Mr.  Bement  states,  but  I  don^t  believe 
it  is  as  extreme  as  he  shows  in  the  diagram. 

Mr.  A.  B^m-ent* — Tlie  remarks  by  Mr.  Suplce  interested  me 
verv  much,  and  his  definition  of  the  condition  at  which  separation 
ceases  as  the  critical  velocity  puts  in  fonn  some  more  or  less 
vasrue  ideas  which  I  have  had. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Kice's  remarks,  I  supiwse  we  may  ob- 
serve some  of  these  effects  in  wind  storms  when  air  at  high 
velocity  carries  large  amounts  of  dust  or  sand.  One  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  removing  dust  from  blast  furnace  gas  is  to 
pass  it  through  a  large  chamber  where  the  dust  will  drop  out  of 
suspension  if  the  velocity  is  sufficiently  reduced.     Such  a  scheme 


*  Author's  Closure,  under  tlie  Rules. 
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has  hei'ii  eniployed  Avitli  success,  I  believe,  in  a  case  where  much 
dust  was  discharged  owing  to  high  vek)city  from  chimneys. 

I  have  observed  the  tendency  for  the  w^ater  to  \n\e  up  at  the 
back  end  of  the  drum,  as  Mr.  Gary  has  show^n  in  the  sketch,  and 
believe  it  to  be  sjreater  in  some  than  A\ath  this  illustration  of  the 
Koot  boiler.  The  vortex  action  at  the  down-coming  pipes  at  the 
rear  of  such  boilers  I  think  may  be  a  matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  am  inclined  to  question  if  this  may  not  be  an  ex- 
planation of  some  of  the  cases  of  burned  tubes  of  the  low'er  row. 

I  assured  ilr.  Carv  that  I  made  no  criticism  of  calorimeters,  but 
1  did  make  some  statements  about  unreliabilitv  of  methods  of 

t'' 

sampling,  and  my  conclusions  are,  that  if  a  boiler  does  discharge 
water  with  the  steam,  the  only  way  to  ascertain  the  quantity  is 
to  pass  all  of  the  steam  through  a  separator  of  such  large  capacity 
that  the  flow  will  be  below  it-s  critical  velocity  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Suplee,  and  to  make  correction  for  radiation.  Mr.  Gary,  I  take 
it,  does  not  think  that  the  calorimeter  was  properly  applied,  and 
this  brings  up  the  question  Avliat  is  pro])er  application?  I  believe 
the  orthodox  method  is  to  take  the  steam  out  of  the  center  of  a 
vertical  pipe.  Xow,  this  might  be  called  a  correct  method  or  not, 
depending  upon  whether  the  boiler-makers  or  the  purchasers' 
interests  were  to  be  served.  If  the  sample  is  taken  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  pipe  as  well  as  the  interior,  and  it  shows  above  one  or 
tw^o  per  cent,  moisture,  are  we  to  say  that  it  is  from  radiation, 
and  if  so,  where  are  we  to  get  enough  radiation  from  a  few  feet 
of  covered  8-inch  pipe  to  amount  to  a  noticeable  percentage  of 
the  great  amount  of  steam  flow^ing  through  the  pipe?  From  my 
standpoint,  the  sampling  was  correct.  It  w^as  my  purpose  to  find 
water,  if  possible,  and  I  w^as  bound  by  no  tradition  as  to  method, 
but  I  had  much  more  accurate  means  than  that  afforded  by  the 
calorimeter,  which  were  the  engines  themselves.  I  could  not 
make  myself  believe  that,  when  the  sample  showed  about  1.5  per 
cent,  moisture,  the  actual  presence  of  water  in  the  engines  was 
imaginary;  in  fact,  I  did  not  try  to;  neither  did  I  believe  that, 
when  the  sample  showed  17  per  cent,  moisture  with  a  boiler  at 
low  capacity  and  a  small  load  on  the  engines,  such  sample  gave 
the  correct  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  steam  leaving  such 
boiler.  In  these  investigations,  I  did  everything  practicable  to 
study  the  trouble,  but  with  all  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  en- 
gineg,  calorimeter  and  model  boiler  I  arrived  at  no  conclusions  as 
to  percentage  of  moisture.    I  knew  before  the  experiments  began 
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that  it  was  sufficient  to  make  trouble;  in  fact,  it  required  no  ex- 
periments to  illustrate  tliis.  I  did  not  come  to  any  conclusion 
about  percentage  of  water  discharged  from  the  large  boilers  from 
evidence  furnished  by  the  model,  but  this  boiler,  with  the  glass 
drum,  show^ed  very  plainly  how  the  water  did  leave,  and  how  it 
could  be  prevented,  and  the  violent  ebullition  in  this  model  was 
useful  as  illustrating  the  great  value  of  the  improved  form  of 
baffle  which  was  devised. 

In  answer  to  Professor  Kent's  inquiry,  the  best  position  for  the 
baffle  is  shown  in  Fig.  95,  as  designated  High  Baffle;  also  in  Figs. 
102  to  105. 

Experiments  were  made  with  my  model,  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned by  Ifr.  Rearick.  The  steam  outlet  was  provided  with  a 
three-way  cock  leading  to  the  atmosphere;  also  to  a  drum  in  which 
a  vacuum  existed.  When  steam  began  to  discharge  to  the  at- 
mosphere after  the  blast  flames  were  lighted,  the  gas  was  shut  off, 
leaving  the  water  at  a  temperature  due  to  atmospheric  pressure, 
then  the  cock  was  turned  to  the  vacuum  chamber  and  the  water 
burst  into  violent  ebullition  for  a  very  brief  instant,  until  the  pres- 
sure equalized.  These  experiments  were  made  with  different 
drops  in  pressure,  and  large  and  increasing  amounts  of  water  were 
carried  out  as  the  drop  in  pressure  became  greater.  The  experi- 
ments were  very  convincing  and  proved  what  we  knew  to  be  true. 

As  to  the  correctness  of  my  diagram  illustrating  the  rate  of 
evaporation  caused  by  drop  in  pressure,  Mr.  Rearick  can,  of 
course,  calculate  it  for  himself.  What  I  have  shown,  however, 
illustrates  the  matter  as  I  wished  to  present  it. 
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1.  The  introduction  of  the  high-speed  twist  drill  into  modern 
machine  shop  practice  has  brought  wdth  it  many  new  problems, 
and  to  supply  some  of  the  data  necessary  for  their  solution  the 
machine  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper  w^as  designed  and  con- 
structed. It  was  taken  as  a  thesis  subject  by  Mr.  George  F. 
Read,  Jr.,  of  the  class  of  1904  at  the  AVorccster  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, and  some  of  the  preliminary  work  was  done  by  him.  All 
the  experiments  here  reported,  however,  were  conducted  by  the 
authors  at  the  Wasliburn  Shops  of  the  Institute. 

2.  The  macliiue  is  really  a  double  dynamometer,  measuring  the 
tw^st  or  moment  and  the  thrust  of  the  drill.  Two  views  are  given 
of  the  macliine  in  Figs.  121  and  122,  which  show  the  actual  ar- 
rangements of  the  parts  during  the  tests.  It  consists  of  a  chuck 
^\^th  trunnions  mounted  on  roller  bearings,  so  that  it  is  free  to  re- 
volve about  its  axis  at  the  same  time  it  is  free  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  axis,  being  mounted  on  a  carriage  which  is  on  rolls  rest- 
ing on  the  frame  of  the  macliine.  This  frame  was  placed  on  the 
table  of  a  milling  macliine  so  tliat  the  axis  coincided  with  the  cen- 
ter line  of  the  drill,  which  was  driven  by  the  spindle  of  the  milling 
macliine.  The  thrust  of  the  drill  is  transmitted  through  the  trun- 
nion of  the  chuck  to  a  plunger  which  is  fitted  into  a  long  cylinder 
filled  with  oil.  At  the  end  of  this  cylinder  is  a  smaller  one  also 
carrying  a  plunger.  This  small  plunger  is  attached  to  a  ball-bear- 
ing ])iston  in  a  regular  indicator.  The  drum  of  the  indicator 
moves  proportionately  to  the  feed  so  that  the  card  taken  is  a  rec- 
ord of  the  thrust  dnrinur  the  drillins*  of  a  hole.     The  chuck  is  held 
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from  turning  by  a  steel  band  wliieh  is  attaclied  by  a  yoke  to  a  sec- 
cond  indicator,  and  a  card  from  this  one  shows  the  twnsting  mo- 
ment at  each  stage  of  the  operation. 

3.  Both  indicators  were  calibrated  before  and  after  the  tests. 


THf^UO  T"  /90130. 


AfOM£:/\/T-60//\/CH  133. 


MAT£/f//\L'-  3/fA03. 

Fig.  123. 

The  correct  moments  wore  obtained  by  hanging  known  weights 
over  the  chuck  and  noting  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  pencil  point. 
The  thrust  cylinder  was  placed  in  an  Emery  testing  machine  and 
known  loads  applied  and  a  corresponding  record  taken  on  the  cards. 
From  these  tests,  curves  were  plotted  so  that  readings  from  the 
cards  could  be  readily  reduced  to  pounds. 
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4.  The  following  cards,  Figs.  123,  124,  125  and  126,  are  sam- 
ples of  the  cards  taken,  and  show  a  comparison  of  drilling  in  dif- 
ferent materials  as  noted.    In  each  case  the  feed  was  0.008  inches 


AfOA^£:/Vr'  O^f-WCH  1^3. 


M/IT£:/f/AL'  C/iOT//rOA/, 


Fig.  124. 

per  revolntioji,  the  number  of  revolutions  260  per  minute,  and  the 
size  of  the  drill  %  inch,  with  standard  angle  of  59  degrees. 

5.  It  was  decided  to  take  up  first  the  drilling  of  cast  iron  with 
high-speed  steel.  Blocks  of  soft  gray  iron  were  obtained  and  tested 
in  the  machine  itself  so  as  to  get  a  number  for  each  set  of  ex- 
periments as  near  the  same  degree  of  hardness  as  possible.     A 
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f-inch  Novo  steel  drill  was  taken  as  a  good  representative  of  the 
new  steels. 

6.  The  first  experiments  were  on  the  eflFeet  of  speed  or  number 


rSSO  -  0. 008  ''/^£/f  /rsK 

Fig.  125. 

of  revolutions  per  minute,  all  other  conditions  remaining  the  same. 
The  revolutions  were  varied,  from  140  to  600,  but  no  material 
diflFerence  was  shown  by  the  cards  in  either  thrust  or  twist.  In 
other  words,  the  power  required  to  turn  the  drill  varies  directly 
with  the  number  of  revolutions,  while  the  thrust  does  not  increase 
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with  the  speed,  but  depends  upon  the  feed  or  the  advance  per 
revolution. 

7.  The  next  set  of  experiments  was  made  to  determine  the  rela- 
tion between  thrust  and  feed,  the  revolutions  per  minute  remain- 
ing constant.  From  the  first  set  of  experiments  it  was  shown  that 
the  limit  of  speed  would  depend  upon  the  endurance  of  the  drill, 


jy^/fO^r-  660  L30. 
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Fig.  1C6. 
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Fig.  127. 

and  with  heavy  feeds  420  revolutions  was  not  far  from  this  limit. 
Accordingly  the  second  set  was  run  at  this  speed,  which  for  a 
§-inch  drill  is  about  70  feet  per  minute  for  the  cutting  rate  for  the 
outer  cdgrs  and  for  0.020-inch  feed  a  rate  of  drilling  of  about  8 
inches  per  minute. 

8.  The  range  of  feed  was  taken  from  0.004  to  0.020  inches  per 
revolution,  the  drill  at  Ihe  coarsest  feed  being  soniewliere  near  its 
limit.  These  feeds  were  all  positive,  a  train  of  gears  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  regular  belt  drive.  The  following  table  shows  the 
results : 


Feed; — incheti  per  revolution — 

.001         .006         .OOH         .010 
ThruBt: — total  in  pouDils— 

210  280  Sm  3flO 

Moment :— total  in  incli  potinilH— 

53  67  ai  93 
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9.  Fig.  127  gives  the  same  data  for  thrust  and  feed  in  iiic  form 
of  a  curve  and  shows  that  the  thrust  increases  very  rapidly  with 
the  coarser  feeds. 

10,  Fig,  128  is  a  curve  giving  the  relation  between  moment  and 
feed,  and  shows  tliat  the  moment  docs  not  increase  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  thrust.     This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  less  power 


rurMU  FEED  PtH 

FlO.  1?8. 

is  required  to  drill  a  given  hole  in  a  given  time  by  increasing  the 
feed  per  revolution  than  by  increasing  the  revolutions.  For 
example,  the  ilrilling  of  a  hole  in  a  1-inch  plate  in  10  secomis  could 
be  done  by  running  the  drill  fiOO  revolutions  per  minute  and  feed- 
ing 0.010  inch  ]wr  revolution,  but  would  require  more  |iower 
than  by  running  at  300  revolutions  with  a  feed  of  0.020  inch. 

11.  The  question  of  the  proper  angle  of  the  drill  was  next  con- 
sidered, and  a  set  of  experiments  made  with  a  constant  speed  ant 
feed,  the  half-angle  varying  from  37  degrees  to  70  degrees,  22 
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degrees  less  and  11  degrees  more  than  the  standard  59  degree 
The  following  table  shows  the  results : 


Angloof'lrill 37°       il"       50"       56'       69"       G5°        70° 

TkruHt  Id  pounds 215        2->5        2J0        2«0        300        325        STil 

12.  i"ig.  13!)  is  a  curve  for  the  same  and  shows  that  the  thrust 
would  be  decreased  by  having  more  of  a  point  on  the  drill.    With 


l/AI./iU  ANQI  E  or  DRILL-INCHES.  J_3«l  .w 

Pra.  129. 

an  flnjile  of  37  dcjirecs,  however,  the  drill  would  not  stand  tip  on 
repeated  work.  At  45  degrees  it  seems  to  do  the  work  as  well 
as  at  59  degrees  and  with  much  less  thrust.  This  would  suggest 
a  change  in  the  standard  angle  for  the  new  steels.  The  moment 
for  the  various  angles  remained  practically  constant,  so  that 
the  driving  power  does  not  change  with  the  angles  of  the  drill. 
ly.  Another  interesting  point  in  drilling  which  can  bo  shown 
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with  this  machine  is  the  effect  of  first  removing  the  center  of  the 
hole  by  the  use  of  a  small  drill.  Ten  holes  were  drilled  in  a 
bar  of  cast  iron  w4th  small  drills,  ranging  from  No.  53  to  ^  inch 
in  diameter  and  then  each  one  counterbored  with  a  §-inch  drill 
at  420  revolutions  per  minute  and  a  feed  of  0.008  inch  ptr 
revolution. 

Table  3  gives  the  thrust  in  each  case  and  shows  that  a  hole  1-10 
inch  in  diameter  takes  off  about  one-half  the  thrust  for  a  f -inch 
drill. 

TABLE  III. 
Size  of  first  hole^ 

.000   .0595   .0760   .0935   .120   .157   .189   .221   .250   .375   .5 

Thrust  for  counterbore — 

340  190  180  170       155       145       130       120         90         70        30 

14.  The  range  of  experiments  is  almost  limitless,  and  to  cover 
the  entire  field  for  feed,  speed,  angle  of  drill,  etc.,  for  various 
materials  and  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  drills  will  require  much  time 
and  many  tests.  Some  of  the  results  so  far  acquired  are  here  re- 
ported with  the  hope  that  others  may  add  to  them,  or  suggest  lines 
for  further  experiments. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Harrington  Epperson. — Even  in  academic  experiments 
nothing  adds  so  much  to  their  practical  value  as  tables  and  data 
which,  however  approximate,  can  be  immediately  used,  until 
something  better  is  furnished,  by  those  in  practical  life  who  have 
no  time  either  to  make  experiments  or  deduce  unexpressed  con- 
elusions  from  data  furnished  by  others. 

For  the  everyday  man,  three  times  the  radius  is  generally  close 
enough  for  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  while  7  to  22  answers 
for  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred,  and  113  to  355  for  all  eases 
except  one  in  a  hundred  thousand.  For  the  final  case,  we  need 
the  exceedingly  refined  instruments  made  by  our  president,  Mr. 
Swasey. 

As  a  practical  man,  I  regret  that  Prof.  Bird  did  not  tabulate 
suitable  and  desirable  angles,  speeds  and  feeds,  and  also  state  what 
initial  hole  he  recommends  in  order  to  accelerate  work,  lessen  wear 
and  tear  on  drills  and  economize  power. 

Mr.  Fred.  W.  Taylor. — ^I  should  like  to  ask  Prof.  Bird  a  ques- 
tion. What  does  he  mean  by  the  words  "  stand  up,''  as  used  by 
him  in  paragraph  12  ? 
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Prof,  Bird, — ^I  would  say  in  regard  to  this  that  37  degrees  of 
course  gives  a  somewhat  pointed  drill,  and  what  we  mean  is  that 
this  point  breaks  down  after  drilling  two  or  three  holes. 

Mr,  Fred,  W,  Taylor, — In  corroboration  of  what  Prof.  Bird 
says,  I  woukl  state  several  years  ago  Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.  adopted  45 
degrees  as  the  best  angle  for  drilling,  having  found  that  45  degrees 
was  much  better  than  50  degrees  for  everything  except  very  hard 
work.  I  think  every  one  who  has  experimented  on  the  subject 
has  concluded  that  on  exceedingly  hard  steel  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  blunt  drill.  The  angle  between  the  portion  on  which  the  chips 
lie  that  angle  in  turning  and  in  drilling  the  machine  generally. 

Mr,  S,  ir.  Baldwin, — I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  lookins^ 
at  this  specimen  of  cast  iron  drilling  one  lip  of  the  drill  is  about 
1-G4tli  inch  longer  than  the  other  and  that  for  making  experi- 
ments for  record  those  w^ho  make  the  experiments  ought  to  use 
more  care  in  their  workmanship.  It  is  very  clearly  seen  here  that 
in  the  drilled  specimen  the  length  of  the  lips  of  the  drill  are  not 
alike. 

Prof, Bird, — The  sample  Mr.  Baldwin  refers  to  was  made  w^ith 
a  ^inch  experimental  drill.  We  brought  the  sample  here  to  show 
how^  one  lip  will  cut  a  little  more  than  the  other  when  the  web 
of  the  drill  is  not  central. 

Mr,  W,  J,  Kaup, — It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
dicate what  has  been  gained  by  the  experiments  made  by  means  of 
the  dynamometer. 

ft- 

They  have  stopped  short  of  establishing  what  to  the  mechan- 
ical world  is  all  important,  and  that  is,  is  there  an  angle  that  is 
economic  for  all  metals,  and  if  so  what  is  that  angle  ?  Also  what  is 
the  best  method  of  overcoming  the  crushing  effect  on  the  point 
of  the  drill,  and  what  shape  should  it  be  to  cut  and  not  scrape? 

I  have  made  very  many  tests  with  specially  designed  drills 
covering  many  weeks,  and  have  nothing  worth  recording,  for  the 
reason  that,  as  soon  as  I  changed  the  slightest  condition  I  de- 
stroyed the  value  of  my  data.  What  should  be  done,  and  I  hope 
Prof.  Bird  and  Mr.  Fairfield  will  carry  along  the  experiments, 
is  to  use  the  commercial  twist  drill,  and  those  tools  that  the  market 
is  selling  as  stock  goods,  and  not  confine  the  experiments  to  spe- 
cially designed  tools  and  steels. 

Prof,  Bird,* — All  of  the  experiments  we  have  here  reported 


*  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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were  made  with  a  regular  f-inch  Morse  steel  drill  which  was 
bought  in  the  open  market.  We  have  attempted  to  show  some- 
thing of  how  the  power  and  thrust  vary  with  the  feeds.  Actual 
values,  however,  are  only  true  for  drilling  east  iron  of  the  same 
degree  of  hardness  as  that  used  for  each  set  of  our  experiments. 
Definite  conclusions  are  not  in  order  unless  all  conditions  are 
known,  and  all  conditions  are  not  the  same  for  any  two  cases. 
We  do  suggest,  however,  that  high-sjx^ed  steel  drills  should  be 
more  pointed  than  the  present  standard,  and  that  whatever  tends 
to  decrease  the  thrust  will  lessen  the  power  required  to  drive  the 
drill,  relieve  the  drill-press  and  add  to  the  life  of  the  drill. 
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No.  lori.* 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CONNECTINQ  ROD  UPON  ENGINE 

FORCES. 

BT  BAirrORD  A.  M0S8,  WS8T  LTim,  MABI. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  In  this  paper  will  be  deduced  a  method  for  simply  and  yet 
exactly  taking  account  of  the  influence  of  the  weight  and  inertia 
of  the  connecting-rod  upon  the  forces  transmitted  by  the  ordinary 
slider  crank-chain,  such  as  is  used  in  steam  and  gas  engines. 

2.  It  will  be  shown  that  if  the  connecting-rod  be  considered 
partly  as  a  rotating  part  concentrated  at  the  crank-pin,  and  partly 
as  a  reciprocating  part  concentrated  at  the  cross  head-pin  or  wrist- 
pin,  the  effect  of  its  weight  and  inertia  will  be  taken  account  of 
almost  exactly. 

The  method  of  treating  the  influence  of  the  connecting-rod  by 
assuming  that  it  is  partly  rotating  and  partly  reciprocating  is  of 
course  not  new.  However,  a  rigid  investigation  of  the  matter, 
and  a  mathematical  determination  of  the  fractions  into  which  the 
rod  weight  must  be  divided,  is  not  given  in  any  of  the  usual 
treatises  on  the  subject.!  In  fact,  statements  concerning  the  mat- 
ter are  made  in  many  treatises,  which  will  be  shown  to  be  in- 
correct. 

dotation, 

3.  All  dimensions  are  in  feet,  all  weights  in  pounds  and  all 
forces  in  pound's-weight. 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1904)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Eogineere,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the 
Tramaetions, 

f  Shortly  after  the  first  draft  of  this  paper  was  written  an  article  on  "Der 
Beschleanigangsdruck  der  Schubstange."  by  Prof.  Dr.  R.  MoUier,  appeared  in 
the  ZeiUehrift  des  Vereiiies  Deutscher  Ingenieure,  Vol.  XliVII.,  No.  45,  November 
7,  1908.  A  portion  of  the  present  sabject  is  treated  by  wholly  different  meth- 
ods. The  final  result  which  Professor  MoUier  reaches  is  identical  with  the  stale 
ment  made  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  22  of  the  present  paper. 
24 
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I  =  distance  from  center  to  center  of  connecting-rod. 
r  =  radius  of  crank,  or  half  the  length  of  stroke. 
n  =  l/r. 

W  =  weight  of  connecting-rod. 

a  =  distance  from  center  of  gravity  of  rod  to  wrist-pin. 
h  =        "  "  "       "        "        "     "     "   crank- '' 

Then  a  -{■  h  =  l. 
k  =  radius  of  gyration  of  rod  about  axis  through  center  of 

gravity. 
K  —  radius  of  gyration  of  rod  about  axis  through  wrist-pin. 
Then  X'  =  a!'  +  W. 
aj,  y,  =  coordinates  of  center  of  gravity  of  rod,  referred  to  en- 
gine axis,  as  shown  in  Fig.  130. 
CO  =  constant  angular  velocity  of  crank,   in   radians  per 

second. 
B  =  crank  angle,  measured  from  engine  axis.    Then  B  ^  cot, 
<P  =  connecting-rod  angle,  measured  from  engine  axis. 
JT,  Y^  =  resultants  of  all  forces  acting  on  the  rod,  in  the  direc- 
tion of,  and  perpendicular  to  the  engine  axis. 
M  =  sum  of  moments  about  the  center  of  gravity,  of  all 

forces  acting  on  the  rod. 
P  =  reciprocating  force  (supplied  by  a  portion  of  the  piston 
pressure)  necessary  for  the  existing  accelerations  of 
the  rod. 
O  =  normal  force  at  wrist-pin,  i.e.,  *'  guide  reaction,"  nec- 
essary for  existing  accelerations. 
C  =  radial  force  at  crank-pin  necessary  for  existing  acceler- 
ations.    This   is  the  force   equal  and  opposite  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  "centrifugal  force  of  the 
rod." 

„  1  -  1/n' 

A  __  sin^Vj  cos6>  \ 

\  71 W  \        n  Vl-{s\n^B)/ny 

We  have  the  usual  relation  I  sin  tp  =  r  sin  B,  whence  sin  qf  = 
(sin  B)/n,  cos  <p=  Vl  —  (sin^  B)/n^. 

Distrihut{o7i  of  Inertia  Forces, 

4.  We  take  as  the  forces  acting  on  the  rod,  7^,G^  and  C,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  130.  These  are  those  forces  which  necessarily  exist  in  order 
that  the  rod  may  have  the  accelerations  which  result  when  the 
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crank  rotates  with  constant  angular  velocity  go.  They  may  be 
called  the  "  inertia  forces."  Of  course  there  are  other  forces  act- 
ing upon  the  rod  due  to  the  transmission  of  force  from  piston 
to  crank-pin.  These  mutually  balance  each  other  and  take  no  part 
in  the  acceleration,  so  that  they  need  not  be  considered. 

5.  The  force  P  is  a  reciprocating  force,  furnished  by  the  piston 
pressure.  It  is  that  portion  of  the  whole  piston  pressure  which  is 
not  transmitted  through  the  rod  to  the  crank-pin  but  which  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  rod  inertia. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  definite  pressure  at  the  wrist-pin 


jbmjLA.  CONNECTING  ROD  DIAGRAM  jmM.ihu c^s.r. 

FIO.  180. 

transmitted  from  the  piston,  whose  values  at  each  instant  are 
given  by  the  indicator-diagram,  and  a  portion  of  which  is  inter- 
cepted by  the  rod,  due  to  its  inertia,  forming  our  reciprocating 
force  P.  The  balance  of  the  piston  pressure  of  the  indicator- 
diagram,  together  with  the  accruing  guide  reaction,  is  exactly  in 
equilibrium  with  the  tangential  pressure  from  the  crank-pin,  and 
tlie  accruing  radial  reaction.  This  set  of  forces  takes  no  part  in 
the  accelerations,  and  therefore,  as  already  stated,  need  not  be 
considered. 

The  rod  acceleration  also  demands  additional  guide  reaction, 
and  radial  force  at  the  crank-pin,  given  by  our  forces  G  and  C. 
C  is  an  inward  radial  force  upon  the  rod  exerted  by  the  crank- 
pin.  It  is  also,  in  the  opposite  aspect,  a  so-called  "centrifugal 
force  "  exerted  outward  upon  the  crank-pin  by  the  rod. 

6.  The  forces  P,  O  and  C  are  positive  when  in  the  directions 
shown  in  Fig.  130.  These  forces  are  of  course  variable  functions 
of  d.  At  times  they  may  happen  to  be  essentially  negative,  and 
then  will  have  directions  opposite  those  given  in  Fig.  130.     The 
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force  P  will  turn  out  to  be  negative  about  half  of  the  time.  At 
such  periods  the  rod.  inertia  assists  the  indicated  piston  pressure 
in  causing  tangential  pressure  on  the  crank-pin,  for  the  position 
of  the  mechanism  shown  in  Fig.  130. 

Fig.  130  shows'  the  case  for  B  between  0  and  90  degrees.  Our 
equations  hold  for  all  values  of  B  however,  from  0  to  360  degrees. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  supposition  is  made  as  to  whether  the 
engine  is  horizontal,  vertical,  or  inclined,  and  the  equations  hold 
for  any  case. 

Method  of  Obtaining  Expre%%ionB  for  the  Inertia  Forces, 

7.  In  order  to  express  the  forces  P,  G  -and  O  in  terms  of  ^,  we 
first  find  the  accelerations  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  rod  in 
the  direction  of,  and  perpendicular  to  the  engine  axis,  and  also 
find  the  angular  acceleration.  We  then  apply  the  usual  principle 
that  the  center  of  gravity  moves  as  if  all  of  the  forces  act  upon  it 
parallel  to  their  actual  directions,  and  that  the  rod  rotates  as  if 
the  center  of  gravity  were  fixed  and  all  of  the  forces  retained 
their  original  lines  of  action..  This  enables  us  to  obtain  from  the 
accelerations  the  resultant  forces  Xand  J^in  the  direction  of  and 
perpendicular  to  the  engine  axis,  and  the  force  moment  JT  about 
the  center  of  gravity,  all  in  terms  of  ft 

We  may  also  express  X,  T^and  M  by  resolving  the  forces  P,  G 
and  (7.  By  substituting  their  previously  determined  values,  we 
then  eliminate  X,  Y  and  M  and  express  P,  G  and  C  directly  in 
terms  of  ft  The  reduction  of  these  expressions  gives  our  final 
solution. 

Mathemati'Cal  Evolution  of  the  Inertia  Forces, 

8.  We  now  proceed  to  a  tedious  mathematical  treatment  of  the 
problem  according  to  the  method  given  above.  We  first  obtain 
the  acceleration  of  the  center  of  gravity  in  the  direction  of  the 
engine  axis,  Le.^  d^x/df. 

We  have  evidently,  from  inspection  of  Fig.  130, 

aj  =  r  +  Z  —  r  cos  0  —  h  cos  (p. 
Differentiating, 
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^  =  rco8(?  +  J^sin9>  +  5(^^;  ^  ^- 

Since  -y-  =  gj,  this  reduces  to 
at  ' 


(Px 


=  or  <r  GO&  0  -\-o  -j^  sm  ^  4-  ft  I -jz  J   cos  ^  >  . 


By  differentiating  sin  (p  =  (sin  8)/n  we  obtain, 

rf<z>                 cos  B      .  d<p         cos  0 

cos  <p  = 5  whence 


dO  n  d6        n  cos  <^ 

Differentiating  again  and  transposing, 

d^q>         fdq>\  ^  sin  0 


-  AM 


tan  <?>  — 


d^        \d6J         ^      n  cos  <p 

By  substituting  in  this  expression  the  above  value  of  d(p/dO  and 
noting  that  (n  cos  (pf  =  n*— sin'  ^,  we  have 

d^(p  sin  ^ 

ja  =  (1-w  ) 


rf^         "^^      "^  ^  (w  COS  (pf 

Substituting  this  in  the  previously  obtained  value  of  d^x/df  and 
reducing,  we  have  as  the  final  value  of  the  acceleration  of  the 
center  of  gravity  in  the  direction  of  the  engine  axis, 

d'x  •   \         z,      /h\n^(cos^6-s\n'ff)  +  sm*e)      ^^' 

_- =  rcw*  J  cos  ^+  i-j) — ^^ 7 ~ >  • 

df\  {  \IJ  {n  cos  q}f  ) 

9.  We  next  obtain  the  acceleration  of  the  center  of  gravity 
perpendicular  to  the  engine  axis.     From  inspection  of  Fig.  130, 

y  =  -  sin  6, 
n 

Differentiating  and  reducing, 

d^y  • «    .     zi 

— ^  =:  —  r(Mr  -.  sin  0. 

dr  I 

10.  Next  we  obtain  the  angular  acceleration  of  the  rod  from 
the  above  expression  for  d^q)/d(fi  giving 

di^  ^  ^  (n  cos  <pf 

11.  If  we  denote  by  X  and  Y  the  resultant  forces  acting  on 
the  rod  in  the  direction  of  and  perpendicular  to  the  engine  axis, 
and  by  M  the  sum  of  all  of  the  force  moments  about  the  center  of 
gravity,  we  have 


.A 


U 
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^       Wroa^  (         ^       /b\n^  (cos*  6^  -  sin'  ff)  +  sin*  ^ ) 

X=    -^  COS  ^  +    I  7) ^^ 7 rj^ } 

I^= -^  sm  ^ 

T^»  sing 

gr         ^  ^  (n  COS  ^)'* 

Next  we  express  X,  T  and  Jf  in  terms  of  the  forces  P,  G^  and 
(7,  giving, 

X  =  P+  67  cos  19 

Y=  G-  Csine 

M  =  Pflj  sin  <p  —  Ga  cos  (p  —  Cb  sin  (<?>  +  ^. 

12.  By  substituting  the  values  of  P  and  G  obtained  from  the 
two  first  equations  in  the  third  one  and  reducing  we  obtain 

^      Xa  sin  qf  —  Ya  cos  q)  —  M  x. 

^  ^  sin  (9?  +  /y)  ^ 

In  this  expression  are  substituted  the  values  of  X,  T'and  M  in 
terms  of  0^  deduced  above.  The  resulting  expression  is  the  value 
of  G  in  terms  of  ^,  which  we  are  seeking.  The  expression  as  orig- 
inally obtained  is  somewhat  involved,  but  after  considerable  re- 
duction assumes  the  comparatively  simple  form 

-='t'?{-^(M)I  ■••■« 

where  F  is  a  function  of  0  having  the  value  given  in  the  notation 
above.  (1)  is  the  final  expression  for  the  exact  centrifugal  force 
of  the  connecting-rod. 

13.  From  the  expression  P  =  X  —  Ccos  0,  and  the  expression 
(1),  we  obtain  the  value  for  P  in  terms  of  ^,  which  reduces  to 

P  = X 

This  is  the  final  exact  expression  for  the  portion  of  the  piston 
pressure  absorbed  by  the  rod  inertia. 

14.  From  the  expression  G  =^Y  -\-  (7  sin  ^  and  (1)  we  may  ob- 
tain an  expression  for  G^  the  guide  pressure  due  to  the  rod  inertia. 
This  turns  out  to  be  very  small  for  connecting  rods  of  the  usual 
type,  and  is  quite  negligible  as  compared  with  the  thrust  due  to 
the  obliquity  of  the  rod.  That  is  to  say  the  effect  of  the  rod 
inertia  on  the  guide  pressure  is  insignificant.  Therefore  we  will 
not  consider  G  any  further. 
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Reduction  of  Expression  for  Centrifugal  F&rce. 

15.  The  expression  (1)  for  the  outward  coDtrifugal  force  of  the 
rod  (that  is  the  radial  pressure  between  rod  and  crank-pm  due  to 
the  rod  inertia),  may  be  simplified  by  making  some  slight  approxi- 
mations. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  rod  is  not  constant  since  the  expression  (1)  contains  Vy  a 
function  of  6.    We  have 

V^  l-lAt» 


/    ___  s_in^  Yl  +      ^^  V 

V  n'   J  \        nVl-(sin«^/nV 

Hence  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  rod  varies  somewhat  as  the 
crank  rotates,  so  that  it  can  never  be  exactly  compensated  for  by 
a  fixed  counterbalance  placed  opposite  the  crank. 

16.  However,  the  variation  of  V  is  not  very  great.  If  n  has 
the  average  value  5,  V  will  vary  from  0.8  to  1.2  for  all  values  of  6, 
For  average  connecting  rods  the  quantity  (J>/1  —  l^/al)  is  about  \. 
Hence  the  variable  term  in  the  expression  (1)  for  C  varies  from 
(1  -  0.8/9)  to  (1  -  1.2/9),  or  from  0.91  to  0.87,  a  variation  of  about 
2  per  cent,  from  the  mean  value.  That  is  to  say,  for  the  average 
case  taken,  a  counterbalance  placed  opposite  the  crank  sufiScient 
to  balance  the  mean  value  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  rod  will 
be  about  2  per  cent,  too  heavy  at  some  crank  positions  and  2  per 
cent,  too  light  at  others.  This  variation  is  inappreciable  and  hence 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  rod  can  be  properly  balanced  by  a 
counterbalance  placed  opposite  the  crank. 

17.  For  the  usual  values  of  n  the  expression  1  —{8in^ff)/n^  is  not 
very  different  from  unity,  for  all  values  of  6.  Therefore,  the  only 
term  which  varies  appreciably  as  0  varies,  in  the  expression  for  F", 
is  cos  6  in  the  denominator.  Cos  0  has  its  maximum  and  mini- 
mum values  for  ^  =  0  or  tt,  at  which  points  l  —  {8in^0)/n^  is  exactly 
unity.     Therefore,  we  have  the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of 

F almost  exactly  corresponding  to  the  maximum  and  minimum 
values  of  cos  0.     These  extreme  values  of  cos  0  are  4-  1  and  —  1, 

and  then  Fis  1  +  -  and  1  —  ~.    Hence  a  mean  between  the  great- 

est  and  least  values  of  F  is  F  =  1.     Inserting  this  value  in  (1) 
we  have 
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^='^li'-(!-l')lT *" 

which  reduces  *  to 

.^=^^v ^*^ 

This  is  the  final  expression  for  the  average  value  of  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  connecting  rod.  The  extreme  values  as  the  crank 
rotates  are  a  few  per  cent,  above  and  below  this,  as  already  shown. 

The  centrifugal  force  of  the  rod  is  the  same  as  the  centrifugal 
force  of  a  mass  concentrated  at  the  crank  pin  whose  weight  is  the 
fraction  K'^/J?  of  the  total  weight  of  the  connecting  rod.  Hence^ 
if  we  assume  that  the  fraction  K^/P  of  the  rocPs  weight  is  a  rotat- 
ing part  concentrated  at  the  crank  pin  and  counterbalance  it  tjoith 
the  crank  pin  and  other  rotating  partSy  we  exactly  neutralize  the 
average  centrifugal  force  of  the  rod  and  eliminate  its  tendency  to 
shake  the  engine  bed. 

In  a  number  of  rods  calculated  by  the  writer  this  fraction  came 
out  about  ^,  and  this  may  be  assumed  as  the  average  value.f 
Therefore,  in  default  of  knowledge  of  the  exact  value  of  JTy?  for 
a  given  case,  one-half  of  the  rod's  weight  should  be  considered  as 
the  rotating  part.  It  is  often  stated  that  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  rod's  weight  is  the  rotating  part,  but  there  is  no  proper 
basis  for  such  statements,  and  the  correct  value  is  probably  always 
very  close  to  one-half. 

18.  Let  us  consider  the  form  (3)  for  the  expression  of  the  centrif- 
ugal force  of  the  rod.      It  will  usually  be  found  that  the  term 

J •, )  is  a  small  quantity.     In  the  rods  calculated  by  the 

writer,  its  value  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  1/9.  Hence  the  frac- 
tion of  the  rod  to  be  considered  as  rotating  is  somewhat  less 
than  the  fraction  a/L  Now  a/l  is  the  fraction  of  the  rod's  weight 
which  is  taken  by  the  crank  pin.  Hence  the  fraction  of  the  rod's 
weight  to  be  counted  as  a  rotating  part  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
fraction  supported  by  the  crank  pin,  being  about  8/9  of  it  in  an 
average  case.  It  is  often  stated  that  the  portion  of  the  rod  to  be 
counted  as  rotating  should  be  exactly  that  portion  supported  by 
the  crank  pin,  but  this  is  not  correct. 

*  Tbis  reduction,  altliough  perfectly  obvious,  was  Dot  made  by  the  writer 
until  Professor  Mollier's  paper  was  seen. 

f  Professor  MoUier  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion. 


( 
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Beduction  of  Ex^esaion  for  Reciprocatmg  Force. 

19.  Next  let  us  consider  the  expression  (2)  given  above  for  the 
reciprocating  force  P,    The  first  term  contains  the  coeflScient 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  F  is  a  variable  quantity,  varying 
from  0.8  to  1.2  in  an  average  case,  and  K yi  is  a  small  quan- 
tity averaging  about  \,  -  Hence  the  above  coefiScient  has  a  value 
about  the  same  as  1  —  y  or  -^j  which  is  the  coefficient  of  the  second 

term  of  the  expression  (2)  for  P.  Now  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
fraction  comprising  the  second  term  of  (2)  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  first  terra,  cos  S*  We  will  make  but  slight  error  in  the 
expression  for  P  if  we  use  an  approximate  value  for  the  coefficient 
l/l  of  this  small  second  term  by  taking  it  as  the  same  as  the  above 
coefficient  of  the  first  term.  Hence  a  very  close  approximate  ex- 
pression for  the  reciprocating  force  P  is 

r       ^      n'cos2^  +  sin*^  ,^. 

LCO3  0+     („*_sin»^,   J-     •    (5) 

20.  The  second  parenthesis  in  this  expression  will  be  recognized 
as  being  the  variable  factor  in  the  exact  expression  for  the  force 
required  to  accelerate  the  actually  reciprocating  parts.  (See  any 
discussion  of  the  Inertia  of  the  Reciprocating  Parts.  In  UfiimTis 
Machine  Design^  Volume  IL,  page  117,  equation  4,t  1902  Edition.) 
The  first  parenthesis  contains  the  variable  factor  Fand  therefore 
the  reciprocating  force  required  to  accelerate  the  connecting-rod 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  if  some  fraction  of  the  rod  were  a  truly 
reciprocating  part.  However,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  centrif- 
ugal force  C,  the  variation  of  Fas  the  crank  rotates  gives  a  vari- 
ation in  the  value  of  P  of  about  2  per  cent,  on  either  side  of  its 
mean  value. 

•  rrv    *    ^i      n*  cos  2  0  +  sin*  0  ,  .^^      cos  2  0  +  (sin*  0)/n*     „ 

♦  Tte  fraction  — -—i .   ^  ^  . —  may  be  written  -— ,  .   ^  .^^,  '  ,  •  Now 

(n*  —  sin*  0;i  "^  n  (1  —  (sin*  0)/7i*)l 

1/n'  is  a  small  quantity,  being  about  .04  in  an  average  case,  so  that  it  maj  be 
neglected.  The  fraction  then  becomes  (cos  2  0)/n,  whose  average  value  is  small 
compared  with  the  average  value  of  cos  0. 

f  There  is  a  typographical  error  in  this  equation  in  this  edition.  Tlie  sign  in 
the  nnmerator  of  the  fraction  should  be  +  instead  of  —  . 
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21.  In  view  of  the  great  simplicity  which  results  if  we  are 
able  to  consider  a  fraction  of  the  rod  weight  as  a  truly  reciprocat- 
ing part,  it  is  permissible  to  neglect  the  variation  of  P  due  to  this 
variation  of  F  as  the  crank  rotates.  The  mean  value  of  P  we 
find  by  inserting  the  mean  value  F  =  1  in  (5),  giving  after  reduc- 
tion, 

n      „A       K\ro!^r       ^      n^  cos  2  6^  + sin*  n 

This  is  the  final  closely  approximate  value  of  the  reciprocating 
force  required  for  the  acceleration  of  the  connecting-rod  and  sup- 
plied by  a  portion  of  the  piston  pressure.  As  stated,  the  actual 
value  of  P  is  in  an  average  case  about  2  per  cent,  more  and  less 
than  this  value. 

22.  Our  final  approximate  expression  for  P  is  the  same  as  the 
force  required  to  accelerate  a  purely  reciprocating  part  whose 
weight  is  W(\  —  K^/V),  This  it  will  be  noticed  is  the  remainder 
of  the  rod  weight  after  the  portion  already  shown  to  be  the  rotat- 
ing part  has  been  deducted.  The  reciprocating  force  required  by 
the  rod  inertia  is  therefore  the  same  as  if  the  fraction  of  the  rod 
weight  given  were  a  purely  reciprocating  mass,  concentrated  at 
the  cross-head-pin  or  wrist-pin.  We  may  therefore  almost  exactly 
take  account  of  the  inertia,  of  th^  rod  hy  including  the  fTacti<yn 
(1  —  K^/V)  of  its  weight  with  the  weight  of  the  piston  and  cross- 
head^  and  finding  the  inertia  fo7*ces  for  all  together.  The  fraction 
of  the  rod  weight  to  be  taken  as  a  reciprocating  part  comes  out 
about  one-half  in  average  cases.  It  is  slightly  more  than  h/ly  the 
fraction  of  the  rod's  weight  supported  by  the  wrist-pin. 

23.  The  inertia  of  the  reciprocating  parts  is  taken  account  of, 
as  explained  in  treatises  on  engine  design,  by  drawing  a  line  on 
the  indicator  diagram  to  represent  the  force  required  for  their 
acceleration.  The  distance  between  this  line  and  the  line  giving 
the  net  pressure  on  the  piston  represents  the  effective  force  trans- 
mitted to  the  crank-pin. 

Fm*ces  Shaking  the  Engine  Bed, 

24.  As  already  stated,  the  radial  or  centrifugal  force  at  the 
crank-pin  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  rod  is  completely  neutralized 
by  counterbalancing  the  fraction  K^/I^  of  the  rod's  weight  con- 
idered  as  concentrated  at  the  crank-pin.    Of  course  the  crank-pins 
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itself  and  all  other  rotating  parts  must  also  be  exactly  counter- 
balanced. 

25.  If  this  amount  of  counterbalance  only  is  provided,  none 
being  added  for  the  reciprocating  parts,  the  engine  will  be  exactly 
in  equilibrium  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  its  axis.  That  is 
to  say,  there  will  be  no  force  tending  to  shake  the  engine  bed  per- 
pendicular to  the  engine  axis.  It  must  be  noted  that  in  order  to 
secure  this  result  the  fraction  E?/l?  (which  is  usually  about  i)  of 
the  rod's  weight  must  be  counterbalanced.  It  is  often  stated  that 
only  the  purely  rotating  parts  should  be  counterbalanced  in  order 
to  eliminate  shaking  forces  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  but  this  is 
not  sufiScient. 

25.  If  the  rotating  parts,  including  the  proper  fraction  of  the 
rod,  are  counterbalanced  only,  there  will  be  a  force  in  the  line  of 
the  engine  axis  tending  to  shake  the  bed,  due  to  the  inertia  of  the 
reciprocating  parts.  Additional  counterbalance  is  therefore  usu- 
ally provided  to  partially  or  wholly  neutralize  this  shaking  force 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  at  the  expense  of  introducing  a  new 
shaking  force  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  A  mean  is  usually  struck, 
and  a  portion  only  of  the  reciprocating  parts  are  balanced,  usually 
from  \  to  },  according  to  circumstances.  This  is,  of  course,  in 
addition  to  the  counterbalance  for  the  rotating  parts.  There  are 
then  moderate  forces  tending  to  shake  the  engine  bed,  both  in  the 
direction  of  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  The  details  of  this 
matter  are  given  in  works  on  steam-engine  design. 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  computing  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating 
parts  in  order  to  counterbalance  them  that  the  fraction  (1  —  K'^/P) 
of  the  connecting  rod  weight  (which  is  usually  about  i)  is  to  be 
included.  The  whole  of  the  rod  weight  is  often  counted  with  the 
reciprocating  parts,  but  this  is  not  correct. 

26.  It  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  an  unbalanced  turning 
moment  on  the  crank-shaft  due  to  the  weight  of  the  counter- 
balance provided  for  the  selected  fraction  of  the  reciprocating 
parts  in  horizontal  engines,  and  to  the  weight  of  the  unbalanced 
portion  of  the  reciprocating  parts  in  vertical  engines.  For  strict 
accuracy  this  effect  should  be  taken  into  account  in  making  crank- 
effort  diagrams,  etc.  It  is  usually  so  small  as  to  be  negligible, 
however. 

Effect  of  Cmmecting  Rod  Weight, 

27.  We  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  inertia  effect  due  to 
the  mass  of  the  rod,  and  not  the  direct  effect  of  its  weight. 
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Let  US  consider  the  effect  of  the  rod  weight  for  the  case  of  an 
engine  whose  axis  is  inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  the  horizontal,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  131.  It  will  develop  that  a  does  not  appear  in  the 
results  at  all,  so  that  the  effect  of  rod  weight  is  exactly  the  same 
for  a  horizontal,  vertical  or  inclined  engine. 

28.  The  rod  weight  is  supported  by  vertically  upward  i^eactions 
at  wrist-pin  and  crank-pin.    These  are  found  by  considering  the  rod 
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DIAGRAM  OF  CONNECTING  ROD  WEIGHT. 

PiQ.  131. 
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as  a  beam,  loaded  at  the  center  of  gravity  and  supported  at  the 
pins.  The  forces  are  all  vertical  and,  hence,  parallel,  regardless  of 
the  inclination  of  the  rod.  By  taking  moments  about  each  sup- 
port successively,  we  arrive  at  values  for  the  reactions  which  are 
constant  regardless  of  the  inclination  of  the  rod,  and  are  the  same 
as  if  it  were  always  horizontal.  The  reactions  are  Wa/l  and  Wh/L 
Of  course,  these  reactions  of  the  pins  upon  the  rod  have,  as 
opposite  aspects,  vertically  downward  pressures  of  the  rod  upon 
the  pins.  There  is,  therefore,  a  pressure  of  the  rod  upon  the  crank- 
pin,  always  vertically  downward,  amounting  to  Wa/L     As  we 
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have  already  shown,  this  is  nearly  the  same,  in  an  average  case,  as 
the  fraction  of  the  rod  weight  K^/l?  which  must  be  considered  as 
as  a  rotating  part  in  order  to  take  account  of  inertia.  Hence  we 
take  exact  account  of  the  inertia  of  the  rod,  and  approximate 
account  of  its  weight,  by  supposing  that  the  fraction  J^V?  is  con- 
centrated at  the  crank-pin. 

29.  The  counterbalance  provided  for  the  crank-pin  and  other 
truly  rotating  parts,  of  course,  neutralizes  the  effect  of  their  weight 
in  causing  a  turning  moment  on  the  crank-shaft.  Now  the  addi- 
tional counterbalance  provided  to  neutralize  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  rod  balances  a  fraction  K'^/l^  of  the  rod  weight,  while  the 
weight  of  the  rod  on  the  crank-pin  is  the  fraction  a/l^  which  is 
nearly  the  same.  Hence,  in  an  average  case,  the  weight  of  the 
counterbalance  provided  for  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  rod  nearly 
neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  weight  of  the  rod  on  the  crank-pin  in 
tendency  to  cause  turning  moment  on  the  crank-shaft.  That  is  to 
say,  the  weight  of  the  rotating  parts,  including  the  portion  of  the 
rod  considered  as  rotating,  and  the  weight  of  the  counterbalances 
for  them,  need  not  be  considered  in  making  crank-effort  diagrams. 
As  already  remarked,  the  weight  of  the  counterbalance  for  the 
balanced  fraction  of  the  reciprocating  parts  gives  a  slight  unbal- 
anced turning  moment  on  the  crank-shaft  in  horizontal  engines. 

30.  The  load  on  the  wrist-pin  due  to  the  rod  weight  is  a  con- 
stant vertically  downward  force  amounting  to  Wb/L  The  frac- 
tion h/l  of  the  rod  weight  must  therefore  be  added  to  the  weight 
of  the  cross-head.  As  we  have  already  shown,  this  is  nearly  the 
same,  in  an  average  case,  as  the  fraction  of  the  rod  weight 
(1  —  K^/V)  which  must  be  considered  as  a  reciprocating  part  in 
order  to  take  account  of  inertia.  Hence  we  take  exact  account 
of  the  inertia  of  the  rod  and  approximate  account  of  its  weight 
by  supposing  that  the  fraction  {V  —  E^/P)  is  concentrated  at  the 
wrist-pin.  In  order  to  take  exact  account  of  the  weight  the  frac- 
tion should  be  h/l, 

81.  In  both  horizontal  and  vertical  engines  there  is  a  guide 
pressure  due  to  connecting-rod  thrust  which  is  fully  discussed  in 
works  on  engine  design.  In  horizontal  engines  there  is  an  addi- 
tional guide  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  cross-head  plus  the 
fraction  of  the  connecting-rod  referred  to  above. 

31.  In  vertical  engines  the  total  weight  of  the  reciprocating 
parts,  including  the  fraction  of  the  connecting-rod  above  referred 
to,  gives  a  turning  moment  on  the  crank-shaft.     The  action  is  the 
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same  as  if  the  piston  pressure  were  increased  during  the  down 
stroke  and  decreased  during  the  up  stroke.  If  counterbalance  is 
provided  for  a  portion  of  the  reciprocating  parts,  a  portion  of  this 
effect  is  neutralized.  That  is  to  say,  only  the  weight  of  that  frac- 
tion of  the  reciprocating  parts  not  counterbalanced  gives  a  turning 
moment  on  the  crank-shaft  in  vertical  engines. 

Summary  of  Results. 

32.  I  =  distance  from  center  to  center  of  connecting-rod. 
a  =        "  "         "      of  gravity  of  rod  to  wrist-pin. 
J  =        "  "         "      "        "        "    "    "  crank-pin. 
K  =  radius  of  gyration  of  rod  about  an  axis  through  the 

wrist-pin. 
A  fraction  of  the  connecting-rod  weight 

P 

is  to  be  counted  as  a  rotating  part,  concentrated  at  the  crank-pin, 
and  counterbalanced  with  the  other  rotating  parts.  When  this  is 
done  there  is  no  shaking  force  on  the  engine  bed  due  to  the  in- 
ertia effect  of  the  rod  on  the  crank-pin,  and  practically  no  turning 
moment  on  the  crank-shaft  due  to  the  weight  of  the  rod  on  the 
crank  pin.  The  given  fraction  of  the  rod  comes  out  nearly  one- 
half  in  ordinary  cases,  and  this  value  mav  be  assumed  if  the 
radius  of  gyration  is  not  known. 

In  an  average  case  the  given  fraction  of  the  roil  is  about  eight- 
ninths  of  the  portion  of  the  rod  whose  weight  is  supporteil  by  the 
crank-pin,  a/l. 

33.  The  remainder  of  the  rod  weight  after  tlie  fraction  above 
given  as  a  rotating  part  has  been  taken  out,  that  is,  the  fraction 


1- 


t' 


is  to  be  counted  as  a  reciprocating  part  concentrated  at  the  cross- 
head-pin  or  wrist-pin.  When  this  is  done,  the  usual  methods  of 
computing  the  counterbalance  and  the  forces  required  to  acceler- 
ate the  reciprocating  parts  will  give  correct  results.  The  given 
fraction  of  the  rod  comes  out  nearly  one-half  in  ordinary  cases 
and  this  value  may  be  assumed  if  the  radius  of  gyration  is  not 
known. 

In  an  average  case  the  given  fraction  of  the  rod  is  about  one 
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and  one-eighth  of  the  portion  of  the  rod  whose  weight  is  supported 
by  the  wrist-pin,  h/L 

The  total  cross-head  weight  pressing  on  the  guides  in  horizontal 
engines,  or  the  downward  force  due  to  the  weight  of  the  recipro- 
cating parts  in  vertical  engines  is  to  be  found  by  including  the 
fraction  h/l  of  the  connecting-rod  weight.  However,  in  most 
cases,  it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  include  the  same  fraction 
of  the  connecting-rod  as  is  used  for  the  inertia  effect. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  0,  i?.  Henderson. — There  is  one  portion  of  this  paper  which 
possibly  I  do  not  correctly  understand.    Paragraph  22  states : 

"  We  mav,  therefore,  almost  exactly  take  account  of  the  inertia 
of  the  rod." 

(He  is  now  referring  to  the  reciprocating  inertia.) 

"  By  including  the  fraction  (1  — K^/l^)  of  its  weight  with  the 
weight  of  the  piston  and  crosshead,  and  finding  the  inertia  forces 
for  all  together." 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  only  a  portion  (about  one-half) 
of  the  rod  is  assumed  as  the  reciprocating  weight.  If  it  be  assumed 
that  one-half  is  the  revolving  weight,  it  is  perfectly  proper  in  bal- 
ancing to  allow  for  one-half,  but  the  true  reciprocating  force  is 
due,  of  course,  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  rod.  It  is  not  stated 
very  clearly  in  this  as  to  whether  that  has  been  so  considered  or 
not.  I  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  that  because  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  rod  must  be  considered  as  the 
reciprocating  weight.  If  part  of  it  has  been  balanced  for  revoly- 
ing  weight,  then  that  portion  should  be  omitted  in  the  balancing 
for  the  rest  of  the  reciprocating  weights. 

Mr.  8.  A.  Moss.^ — In  paragraph  22  and  again  in  paragraph 
33, 1  have  endeavored  to  state  as  clearly  as  I  knew  how,  that  about 
one-half  of  the  rod  is  to  be  counted  as  a  reciprocating  part,  and 
not  the  whole  rod.  Mr.  Henderson  states,  "  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  weight  of  the  rod  must  be  considered  as  the  recip- 
rocating weight."  This  statement  is  totally  erroneous.  This 
statement  is  made  in  several  text-books,  without  proof,  and  is 
regarded  as  correct  by  many  engine  builders.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
incorrect,  as  is  shown  mathematically  in  the  present  paper.     In 

*  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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Other  words,  a  great  part  of  the  present  paper  is  devoted  to  a 
definite  proof  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  rod  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  reciprocating  part,  since  about  half  of  the  rod  is  as 
truly  rotating  as  the  crank  pin  itself. 

If  the  weight  of  the  crank  pin  be  increased  by  about  one-haK 
of  the  rod-weight,  and  if  the  weight  of  the  cross-head  pin  be  in- 
creased by  the  balance  of  the  rod-weight,  and  if  the  rod  then  be 
regarded  as  wholly  without  mass,  the  inertia  of  the  rod  will  be 
correctly  accounted  for.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the 
correct  value  of  the  fraction  to  be  counted  as  the  reciprocating 
part  is  (1 — K^/l^j  and  that  the  value  \  is  only  an  approximation, 
correct  for  an  average  ease,  and  to  be  used  when  the  radius  of 
gyration  of  the  rod  is  not  knoAvn. 
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1.  Visitors  to  steam  turbine  power  stations  generally  notice,  as 
a  first  impression,  the  relative  inconspicuousnesa  of  the  turbine 
itself  in  the  midst  of  its  numerous  and  large  condenser  auxiliaries. 
This  prominence  of  the  condenser  equipment  is  especially  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  the  smaller  turbine  plants,  where  the  floor  space 
occupied  by  the  condenser  system  far  exceeds  that  required  by  the 
turbine. 

2.  There'  appear  to  be  three  accepted  designs  for  these  con- 
denser systems:  First  may  be  mentioned  the  combination  con- 
sisting of  a  surface  condenser,  a  centrifugal  hot-we^  pump,  an  air 
cooler,  a  single-cylinder  dry  vacuum  pump,  a  centrifugal  circu- 
lating-water pump,  together  with  their  connecting  and  drip  piping 
and  valves.  Second,  the  foregoing  arrangement  may  be  varied  by 
omitting  the  hot-well  pump  and  also  the  air  cooler  and  dry  vacuum 
pump,  substituting  the  wet  vacuum  pump — ^preferably  of.  the 
Edwards  type.  The  cost  per  kilowatt  is  about  the  same — $7  to 
$10 — for  either  of  these  systems.  The  third  system  is  like  the 
first,  except  that  an  elevated  jet  condenser  with  barometric  tube 
and  hot-well  take  the  place  of  the  surface  condenser  and  hot-well 
pump.  The  advantage  of  this  third  type  over  the  surface  con- 
denser systems  is  that  it  may  take  up  less  floor  space,  while  its  co>st 
is  but  $5  to  $6  per  kilowatt.  The  dry  vacuum  pump  used  with 
barometric  condensers  must  have  a  two-cylinder  air-punip,  and  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  turbine  cannot  be  used  again  in  the 
boilers. 

3.  The  whole  cost  of  a  condenser  svstem,  as  intimated  in  the 
opening  paragraph,  is  not,  however,  fully  expressed  in  the  con- 

♦  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1904)  of  the  AmericaD 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engiaeers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVT.  of  the 
Tramaetions. 
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tract  with  the  condenser  contractor.  The  turbine  room  is  made  a 
full  third  larger,  and  hence  more  expensive,  by  the  provision  of 
the  necessary  floor  space;  space,  too,  that  is  needed  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  turbines.  The  smaller  the  turbine  plant  is,  the 
greater  this  part  of  the  cost  becomes  relative  to  that  of  the  whole 
power  plant. 

4.  There  is,  besides,  a  fourth  type  of  condenser  which  may  be 
used  with  steam  turbines  and  to  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  direct  attention;  namely,  the  injector  or  ejector  condenser. 

5.  Within  the  past  year  the  Atlantic  Mills,  Providence,  R,  L, 
have  installed  a  400  kilowatt  Westinghouse-Parsons  turbine.  A 
vacuum  of  28  inches  to  28^  inches  is  maintained  on  this  turbine 
by  means  of  the  following  condenser  system:  The  exhaust  steam 
is  led,  through  twenty  feet  of  vertical  16-inch  cast  iron  pipe  and 
three  short-turn  elbows,  into  a  16-inch  Bulkley  injector  condenser. 
The  level  of  the  ground  floor  is  thirty-four  feet  below  the  con- 
denser bulb,  while  the  turbine  lies  on  a  concrete-steel  floor,  the 
level  of  which  is  twelve  feet  and  six  inches  above  the  ground  floor. 

6.  The  injection  water  comes  500  feet  from  th*e  river  to  the 
power  house,  under  a  slight  head — ^perhaps  three  feet — depending 
upon  the  state  of  the  river.  A  6-inch  belt-driven  Lawrence  cen- 
trifugal pump  elevates  the  water  into  a  vertical  tank,  30  inches  by 
15  feet  deep.  The  level  of  the  water  in  this  tank  is  maintained 
by  the  waste  pipe  six  feet  below  the  water  inlet  nozzle  on  the 
condenser.  From  near  the  bottom  of  this  vertical  tank  a  7-inch 
injection  pipe  rises  up  to  the  condenser. 

7.  A  good  deal  of  air  along  with  the  water  is  pumped  into  the 
top  of  the  tank  by  the  centrifugal  pump,  but  apparently  the  depth 
of  the  tank  acts  efficiently  as  an  air  separator,  and  no  air  in  the 
form-  of  bubbles  passes  over  into  the  condenser.  At  any  rate,  the 
vacuum  shown  by  the  mercury  column  is  28^  inches.  The  re- 
markable thing  ifl  that  this  is  so,  as  nearly  as  the  height  of  a  mer- 
cury column  can  be  measured,  whether  the  column  be  attached 
to  the  bulb  of  the  condenser  or  to  the  exhaust  chest  of  the  turbine. 

8.  To  prove  this  absence  of  friction  in  the  exhaust  pipe  a  J-inch 
pipe  was  connected  to  the  elbow  above  the  condenser,  then  led 
down  and  attached  to  the  turbine  exhaust  chamber.  A  branch 
horizontal  pipe  leads  off  to  a  mercury  column.  Two  valves,  one 
above  and  one  below  this  horizontal  pipe,  enable  either  con- 
nection to  be  made  at  will.  Starting  with  both  valves  open  and 
the  mercury  quteftceot,  it  was  impossible  to  perceive  any  move- 
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ment  of  the  mercury,  either  up  or  down,  after  shutting  either 
valve. 

9.  Not  only  is  a  16-inch  exhaust  pipe  thus  proved  ample  and 
more  than  ample  in  size  for  a  400  kilowatt  turbine,  but  the 
vacuum  obtainable  with  this  condenser  is  substantially  the  same, 
whether  steam  is  passing  through  the  turbine  or  not.  The  fall- 
ing of  the  water  through  the  "  throat  "  is  the  air  pump,  and  is  the 
only  air  pump  needed^  The  builders  {Provided  a  20-inch  exhaust 
nozzle  on  the  turbine,  but  Mr.  Bulkley  believes  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  14-inch  condenser  would  do  as  well  as  the  16-inch. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  relate  here  a  rather  unusual  experience, 
encountered  when  this  16-inch  condenser  was  first  put  into  service. 

10.  It  was  convenient  to  have  the  injection  pipe  rise  on  that 
side  of  the  16-inch  exhaust  pipe  farthest  from  the  condenser.  At 
the  top  a  45  degree  bend  connected  to  a  long-radius  elbow  enabled 
the  pipe  to  turn  and  pass  the  exhaust  pipe,  approaching  the  con- 
denser horizontally  instead  of  vertically  as  in  the  usual  case. 
Upon  starting  up  the  turbine  only  twenty-two  inches  of  vacuum 
could  be  obtained.  The  piping  was,  nevertheless,  proved  to  be 
absolutely  tight.  After  shutting  the  injection  valve  Saturday 
afternoon  with  the  turbine  blanked  off  at  its  nozzle,  and  with  22 
inches  vacuum  on  the  exhaust  pipe  and  condenser,  one  found  12 
inches  vacuum  still  left  on  the  system  Monday  morning  before 
removing  the  blank  flange  in  preparation  for  starting.  Still,  only 
22  inches  was  the  niaximum  height  of  the  mercury  column  while 
running. 

11.  Finally,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bulkley  to  the  effect  that 
in  his  experience  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  injection 
pipe  to  his  condensers  approach  the  condenser  vertically  rather 
than  horizontally  for  the  best  results  (although  he  had  no  ex- 
planation satisfactory  to  himself  why  this  was  so),  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  injection  piping  was  made,  permitting  this  vertical 
approach.  At  once,  upon  starting  up  the  turbine,  the  result  was 
28^  inches  of  vacuum,  and  this  has  been  maintained  without  inter- 
ruption since.  With  the  present  load — about  300  kilowatts  to  350 
kilowatts — the  7-inch  injection  valve  is  open  only  a  few  turns,  the 
temperature  of  the  hot-well  is  from  80  degrees  to  90  degrees,  and 
water  enough  can  be  passed  through  this  condenser  to  maintain 
the  vacuum  in  summefr  weather.  The  highest  degree  of  vacuum 
thus  far  recorded,  as  measured  in  the  turbine  exhaust  chamber, 
is  28f  inches,  the  lowest  2^7|  inches.     The  variation  is  caused 
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partly  by  changes  in  the  barometer,  but  more  by  variable  leakages 
in  drip-valve  seats.  Perhaps  also  the  amount  of  air  entrained  by 
the  injection  water  varies  from  time  to  time. 

12.  If  water  is  not  to  be  had  in  abundance,  then  the  best  way 
is  to  have  two  pumps,  one  of  which  returns  to  j;he  condenser,  water 
taken  from  the  hot-well.  In  this  way  the  highest  theoretical  tem- 
perature of  the  hot-well  water  may  be  reached.  It  takes  10  horse- 
power to  supply  water  by  means  of  the  centrifugal  pump  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  condense  400  kilowatts  of  steam. 

The  method  of  sealing  the  spindle  of  the  Parsons  turbine 
against  air  leak  where  it  passes  out  to  its  journals  from  the  low- 
pressure  chambers,  namely,  by  pumping  water  with  centrifugal 
pumps  formed  in  small  recesses  in  the  shaft  cover,  so  as  to  keep 
a  water  pressure  in  these  recesses  in  excess  of  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, is  a  perfect  success,  as  the  experience  with  this  condenser 
shows,  although  when  but  22  inches  could  be  obtained,  owing  to 
the  fault  in  the  injection  pipe  design  described,  the  efficacy  of 
these  air  seals  was  very  seriously  doubted. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  our  experience  that  no  drip  pipe  or  drip 
pump,  for  removing  the  water  of  condensation  or  the  leakage 
into  the  exhaust  chamber  from  these  air  seals,  is  found  to  be 
necessary  or  desirable. 

13.  It  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  exclude  any  aceumulation  of 
water  in  the  exhaust  pipe  for  fear  that  it  will  sway  back  and  forth 
until  it  flushes  up  on  to  the  large  low-pressure  blades  of  the  tur- 
bine. Running  as  they  do  at  a  very  high  velocity,  sudden  contact 
with  water  from  the  exhaust  pipe  will  strip  the  last  row  off  clean 
if  such  contact  is  permitted.  Any  further  damage,  however,  to 
the  other  rotating  blades  seems  to  be  prevented  by  the  presence 
of  the  fixed  row,  which,  by  dividing  up  the  water  into  small 
streams,  seems  to  protect  the  moving  rows  from  cofttact  with  solid 
water  and  therefore  from  injury. 

14.  The  rate  of  accumulation  of  water  leaking  by  the  small 
centrifugal  air-seal  pumps  into  the  exhaust  pipe  may  be  any 
amount  up  to  over  950  pounds  an  hour.  If,  however,  there  is  the 
least  external  load  on  the  turbine,  the  flow  of  the  steam  up  the 
exhaust  pipe  has  the  power  to  sweep  the  exhaust  chamber  dry. 
The  method  of  starting  the  turbine  at  the  Atlantic  Mills  is  to  first 
turn  on  the  injection  water.  Then  admit  steam  to  the  turbine 
without  admitting  water  to  the  air  seals.  After  the  load  begins 
to  come  on,  as  shown  by  the  ampere  meter,  the  drip-pipe  from 
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the  exhaust  chamber  to  the  atmosphere,  which  has  been  open  all 
night  and  up  to  this  point,  is  now  closed,  the  water  turned  on  to 
the  air  seals,  and  the  vacuum  immediately  draws  down  to  28 
inches.  It  is  not  found  absolutely  necessary  to  start  in  this  way, 
as  the  turbine  can  be  run  hours  before  the  water  accumulates  in 
quantity.  The  object  is  simply  to  drain  the  turbine  up  to  the 
moment  when  the  load  begins  to  come  on. 

15.  If  the  load  is  a  "  jumping  "  one,  from  nothing  to  full  load, 
there  is  no  danger  of  water  accumulation.  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
possible  to  provide  a  drain  receiver  and  pump  which  will  work 
under  the  vacuum  if  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  do  it.  There  is  no 
exhaust  steam  "  entrainer,"  or  water  trap  or  seal,  provided  at  the 
Atlantic  Mills  turbine. 

16.  The  injector  condenser  costs,  fully  installed,  with  centrifu- 
gal circulating  water  pump,  tank  piping  and  valves,  from  $2  to 
$2.50  per  kilowatt.  This  cost  is  much  reduced  if  there  is  a 
natural  head  of  water  available.  At  the  installation  described  the 
condenser,  two  elbows,  one  tee,  18  feet  of  cast-iron  exhaust  pipe 
and  a  14-inch  automatic  relief  valve  cost,  erected,  $591.50.  The 
room  it  occupies  is  practically  none  at  all. 

17.  Theoretically  considered,  in  its  relation  to  turbines,  the  in- 
jector condenser  would  seem  to  bar  out  all  other  condenser  sys- 
tems in  those  situations  where  the  water  used  in  the  boilers  is  pure 
in  its  natural  state.  Where  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  save  the 
water  of  condensation  for  re-use  as  boiler  feed-water,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  salt,  sulphate  of  lime,  wool  grease,  acid  from  steel 
works,  or  other  hurtful  pollution,  then  it  pays  to  use  one  of  the 
surface  condenser  systems.  If  the  city  water  is  pure  and  costs 
about  seven  cents  per  1,000  gallons,  water  ♦enough  for  a  400- 
kilowatt  machine  at  100  per  cent,  load  factor  would  cost  per  fac- 
tory year,  of  310  days,  10  hours  a  day,  at  1,000  gallons  per  hour, 
about  $217.  With  interest  at  5  per  cent,  and  fixed  charges  at  8 
per  cent.,  this  sum  warrants  the  capital  expenditure  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,670.  It  is  thus  clear  that  it  does  not  pay  to  buy  the  sur- 
face condenser  system  simply  to  save  the  cost  of  paying  city  rates 
for  boiler  feed-water. 

18.  Much  talk  has  been  made  about  the  freedom  of  the  con- 
densed exhaust  steam  in  turbines  from  cylinder  oil,  and  the  ad- 
vantage which  this  purity  gives  to  it  as  compared  with  the  oily 
exhaust  from  reciprocating  engines,  where  the  condensed  steam  is 
returned  to  the  boilers. 
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19.  It  should  jiot  be  forgotten  that  great  purity  of  feed-water 
is  not  in  itself  a  desirable  thing,  being  only  better  than  very  impure 
water;  for  it  pits  the  tubes  and  water-legs  of  steel  boilers  unless 
some  lime  is  added. 

20.  Where  the  waste  injection  water  from  a  jet  condenser  is 
used  for  washing  in  a  dye  house,  this  freedom  from  oil  is  of  great 
advantage.  Such  is  the  aversion  of  dyers  to  using  exhaust  steam 
to  hfeat  water  on  account  of  the  supposed  presence  of  cylinder  oil, 
no  matter  how  careful  one  may  be  to  provide  and  operate  success- 
fully oU  eliminators,  that  this  freedom  of  the  turbine  from  the  use 
of  cylinder  oil  is  sufficient  oeuse  to  determine  the  purchase  of  tur- 
bines in  place  of  engines  for  power  in  such  places. 

21.  The  Atlantic  Mills  turbine  is,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
the  only  instance  on  record  of  the  use  of  injector  condensers  for 
large  turbines  either  of  the  Parsons  or  Curtis  type. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Jos,  Morgan. — Mr,  Rock  wood's  paper  on  "  Condensers 
for  Turbines  "  contains  valuable  information  needed  by  engineers 
contemplating  the  use  of  new  apparatus  of  this  kind.  The  writer 
has  had  experience  in  the  use  of  barometric  condensers,  and  also 
has  had  some  recent  experience  in  the  use  of  Parsons  turbines  at 
the  Broad  Street  plant  of  the  Citizens'  Electric  Co.  in  this  city, 
where  we  have  tested  the  actual  working  results  of  a  Weiss  con- 
densing plant  in  connection  with  the  turbines.  These  results 
have  been  furnished  to  Mr.  Bibbins,  an  engineer  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Co.,  who  examined  the  plant  on  behalf  of  the  turbine 
builders,  and  is  about  to  publish  a  discussion  of  the  results  in  the 
January  number  of  the  periodical ''  Power."  I  send  you  a  plan 
showing  the  general  layout  of  the  Citizens'  Co.  boilers,  turbines 
and  condensing  plant,  with  their  pipe  connections. 

This  plant  has  also  been  described  in  ''Electrical  World," 
September  3d,  and  last  September  issue  of  ''  Power,"  and  will 
include,  when  completed  according  to  the  plans,  three  400  kilo- 
watt Westinghouse-Parsons  turbines,  two  of  which  are  now 
installed,  all  exhausting  into  a  Weiss  condenser  sufficient  for 
1,200  kilowatts  of  turbines,  with  air  and  water  pumps  in  two 
independent  units,  each  of  which  is  sufficient  to  carry  for  a  time 
two  of  the  turbines  with  an  overload  of  50  per  cent.     Under 
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ordinary  conditions  of  load  factor,  one  pumping  plant  is  more 
than  ample  to  take  care  of  the  generating  plant  with  its  commer- 
cial load.  The  aim  has  been  to  amply  guarantee  the  running  of 
the  electric  plant  by  having  a  spare  pumping  plant.  First  cost 
was  a  consideration  secondary  to  reliability. 

In  selecting  this  condensing  plant,  both  the  surface  and  Weiss 
condensers  were  considered,  and  also  the  cost  of  operation  on  the 
assumption  that  50  pounds  of  water  for  the  surface  condenser 
and  30  pounds  for  the  Weiss  condenser  per  pound  of  steam  were 
the  relative  proportions  of  water  required  for  the  same  resulting 
vacuum,  and  that  feed  water  would  have  to  be  bought  at  seven 
cents  per  1,000  gallons  in  the  second  case.  Considering  the  in- 
terest on  first  cost,  the  cost  of  running,  and  the  cost  of  feed 
water,  the  Weiss  was  adopted  ad  the  cheapest.  The  working 
result  is  over  27  inches  of  vacuum  with  12  indicated  horse- 
power in  the  pump  engine  at  400  kilowatts  on  the  generator,  and 
deducting  steam  utilized  in  heating  the  feed  water,  this  result  is 
obtained  by  the  expenditure  for  air  and  water  pumps  of  about 
2i  per  cent,  of  the  total  steam  generated. 

The  condensing  water  is  drawn  from  the  Conemaugh  Kiver 
through  a  suction  pipe  over  700  feet  long,  and  the  static  suction 
head  is  about  10  feet.  When  the  condenser  is  working,  the  actual 
lift  made  by  the  pump  is  about  26  feet,  the  vacuum  assisting  the 
pump.  The  water  in  the  river  is  unfit  for  boiler  use,  and  the 
pure  city  water  is  run  through  the  oil  cooling  coils  in  the  tur- 
bine, and  thence  into  the  feed  water  heater.  The  use  of  the  oil 
cooling  water  was  an  after-thought  and  an  economy  of  feed 
water  cost.  It  was  not  desirable  to  put  the  river  water  through 
the  cooling  pipes,  as  it  is  at  times  corrosive,  having  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  sulphuric  acid  due  to  mine  drainage.  The 
exhaust  steam  from  the  pump  engine  is  used  in  the  feed  heater, 
as  is  the  feed  pump  exhaust,  thus  providing  warm  feed  even  when 
other  auxiliaries  are  stopped.  The  air  pump  is  a  single  cylinder 
of  the  Weiss  type  arranged  tandem  with  the  steam  cylinder  of 
an  engine  driving  l>y  belt  a  Bibus  rotary  pump.  The  engine  is 
controlled  by  a  throttling  governor  driven  by  a  hand  adjustable 
friction  gear  so  that  the  speed  can  be  regulated  to  give  the  neces- 
sary fixed  amount  of  water. 

In  this  arrangement  the  condenser  unit  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  electric  unit  for  its  motive  power,  and  the  positive  water 
pump  being  driven  by  a  steam-engine  at  a  governed  speed,  in 
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plant  at  the  blast-f  amaces.  This  is  about  50  per  cent,  more  steam 
than  we  had  originally  intended  to  put  through  this  pipe,  but 
under  extreme  fluctuations  we  drop  momentarily  less  than  2 
inches  in  vacuum.  In  another  plant  we  carry  the  exhaust  steam 
for  a  500  horse-power  rope  haulage  compound  engine  through 
1,000  feet  of  14-inch  pipe  to  a  large  exhaust  main,  and  thence  500 
feet  farther  to  the  main  condenser,  with  excellent  results. 

I  can  testify  to  the  very  satisfactory  result  of  the  water  pack- 
ing on  the  turbine  shafts,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Eockwood.  It 
has  been  applied  to  the  two  turbines  at  the  Citizens'  plant,  replac- 
ing the  original  steam  packing  with  more  satisfactory  results  as 
to  tightness  and  saving  of  oil. 

Mr.  Francis  Ilodgkinson. — The  vacuum  obtained  by  Mr.  Rock- 
wood  with  the  use  of  an  ejector  condenser,  without  the  use  of  a 
separate  air-pump,  seems  very  remarkable.  I  should  think,  how- 
ever, a  very  small  air  leak  would  seriously  impair  its  vacuum. 
Mr.  Rockwood  bears  witness  to  having  a  particularly  tight  pip- 
ing system. 

The  installing  of  an  air-pump  would  make  this  installation 
closely  resemble  the  well-known  "Barometric  Condenser,"  and 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  an  insurance  of  at  least  a  fair  vacuum 
should  any  of  the  apparatus  be  deranged  or  srfiall  air  leaks  de-. 
velop,  and  would  add  practically  nothing  to  the  operating  expense 
80  long  as  no  big  air  leaks  exist. 

I  desire,  however,  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  16-inch 
exhaust  line,  20  feet  in  length  and  having  three  short  turn  elbows 
over  which  no  drop  of  pressure  could  be  observed.  The  West- 
inghouse-Parsons  turbine,  which  exhausts  into  this  condenser, 
showed  the  following  results  in  a  test,  when  operating  with  28- 
inch  vacuum,  150  pound  brake  horse-power,  and  100  degrees 
superheat. 

Brake  Total  lb.  Lb.  fleam  per 

H.  P.  Bteam  condensed.  brake  H.  P.  hour. 

5S8  7639.5  12.99 

419.8  5759  13.71 

When  delivering  350  kilowatts  (the  load  quoted  by  Mr.  Rock- 
wood)  the  steam  consumption  would  closely  approximate  6,767 
pounds  per  hour,  but  as  superheat  is  not  being  used  at  the  present 
time,  the  consumption  of  steam  would  be  within  a  very  few  per 
cent,  of  7,520  pounds  per  hour. 

With  this  consumption,  the  dryness  factor  of  the  exhaust  steam 
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woald  be  0. 908,  and  disregarding  the  water,  the  velocity  in  the 
pipe  is  454  feet  per  second. 

Supposing  the  exhaust  pipe  to  be  a  well  rounded  orifice  of  100 
per  cent,  co-efficient  and  assuming  the  steam  to  be  starting  from 
rest,  there  would  be  a  difference  of  pressure  of  0.136  inches  of 
mercury  when  passing  this  quantity  of  steam.  Of  course,  a  well- 
rounded  orifice  as  above  is  assumed  to  be  entirely  without  fric- 
tion, and  is  a  very  diflferent  thing  to  20  feet  of  pipe  and  three 
short  elbows.  I  would  have  expected  in  the  case  of  the  exhaust 
pipe  a  back  pressure  of  at  least  half  an  inch  of  mercury  with  the 
same  quantity  of  steam. 

It  is  very  easy  to  be  deceived  in  reading  low  pressures.  A 
few  days  ago  I  had  occasion  to  see  if  there  existed  a  difference  of 
pressure  between  two  exhaust  chambers  of  a  turbine.  1  rigged 
up  a  manometer  tube  containing  water,  and  in  order  to  eliminate 
loops  which  might  fill  with  water,  and  that  the  connecting  pipes 
would  freely  drain,  I  was  careful  to  elevate  it  so  that  the  pipes 
connected  to  each  side  would  have  a  continuous  inclination  down- 
wards to  the  chambers  whose  pressure  I  desired  to  compare.  I 
used  J-inch  pipe,  the  same  size  as  that  used  by  Mr.  Eockwood. 

The  observed  pressures  were  sometimes  one  side  and  sometimes 
the  other,  and  frequently  differences  of  pressure  were  shown  that 
could  not  possibly  exist.  Quickly  disconnecting  the  pipes  showed 
that  one  of  them  contained  a  quantity  of  water  which  had  con- 
densed there,  and  I  suppose  because  of  capillarity  and  the  small- 
ness  of  the  pipe  would  not  drain  away. 

I  then  placed  a  small  reservoir  immediately  at  each  side  of  the 
manometer  and  connected  both  top  and  bottom  of  each  reservoir 
to  each  respective  exhaust  chamber,  and  was  then  able  to  keep 
the  connecting  pipes  drained,  and,  I  believe,  obtained  correct 
pressure  readings. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  observe  drops  of  pressure  over 
an  exhaust  pipe  during  some  tests  with  varying  quantities  of 
steam  and  vacua.  The  following  list  comprises  the  parts  of  the 
exhaust  pipe  described  in  their  order. 

1.  32-inch  nozzle  on  the  turbine. 

2.  32-inch  to  36-inch  reducer,  16^  inches  long. 

3.  Short  turn  36-inch  elbow. 

4.  Twenty  feet  of  36-inch  pipe. 

5.  36-inch  valve  (in  no  place  is  the  area  less  than  that  of  a 
86-inch  pipe). 
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6.   36-inch  Tee  piece. 

Y.  Twelve  feet  of  36-inch  pipe. 

8.  36-inch  Tee  piece. 

9.  36-inch  Gate  valve. 

10.  Five  feet  of  36-inch  pipe. 

A  manometer  connected  to  each  end  of  this  exhaust  line  gave 
the  back  pressure  readmgs  shown  in  the  following  table.  In  the 
same  table  are  given  the  calculated  velocities  of  steam  through 
the  pipe. 


Vacuum  at  tarbine 
exhaast  referred 
to  30-in.  baro- 
meter. 

lib.  iteam  per 
hoar  from  tests. 

Observed  drops 
in  exhaust  pipe 
in  inches  water. 

Drops  in  exhaast 

pipe,  inches  of 

mercury. 

Calculated  Telocity  in 

86-in.  pipe  assuming 

WH  quality  of  exhaust 

fset  per  second. 

25.05 
25.01 

16.809 
28.902 

1* 

.12 
.812 

85.8 
146.1 

26.05 
26.01 

16,106 
28,286 

4i 

.129 
.3585 

101.5 
176.5 

26.95 
27.0 
27.0 
26  89 

15,241 
21,189 
27,248 
85,297 

n 

81 
61 

.138 
.276 
.496 
.778 

123.6 
174 
228 
279.2 

28.0 
27.9 

21.286 
24,025 

5J 
6i 

.428 

.478 

256.0 
264.8 

The  manometer  was  connected  by  means  of  J-inch  pipe,  and 
there  may  have  been  some  errors,  such  as  those  just  described, 
but  this  is  improbable,  as  it  will  be  observed  all  the  readings  are 
fairly  logical  and  plot  into  reasonably  smooth  curves  as  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

The  exhaust  line  was  certainly  tortuous;  nevertheless,  it  seems 
indicated  that  sizes  of  exhaust  pipe  required  by  the  various  tur- 
bine builders  should  not  be  materially  cut  down. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Perry. — The  fact  that  steam  turbines  are  theoret- 
ically capable  of  utilizing  the  lowest  available  expansion  of  steam 
has  undoubtedly  caused  manufacturers  to  advocate  the  type  of 
condensing  apparatus  which  will  ensure  and  maintain  the  highest 
attainable  vacuum.  Condenser  builders  contend  that  a  better 
vacuum  can  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  a  surface  con- 
denser equipped  with  either  a  wet  or  dry  vacuum  air  pump  and 
a  closed  hot-well  system  than  is  possible  with  a  jet  or  an  ejector 
condenser.     The  reason  for  this  claim,  apparently,  is  due  to  the 
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resultant  effect  of  the  liberal  area  of  cooling  surface  provided  com- 
bined Arith  the  efficiency  of  the  vacuum  pump  in  removing  air  from 
the  entire  system,  including  that  contained  in  the  feed  water. 

Since  steam  and  water  are  intimately  in  contact  with  the  in- 
jector condenser  it  would  appear,  theoretically  at  least,  that  the 
temperature  and  the  quantity  of  cooling  water  may  be  varied 
within  wider  limits  for  procuring  any  desired  vacua  than  is  pos- 
sible with  a  surface  condenser.  Practically,  however,  this  consid- 
eration is  of  very  little  importance. 

The  introduction  of  the  steam  turbine  brought  the  surface  con- 
denser more  prominently  into  use  for  stationary  engineering  work 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  equipments  of  nearly  all  the  recent  power 
plant  installations.  This  type  of  condenser  has  been  used  exten- 
sively in  marine  practice  and  the  difficulties  at  first  encountered 
are  now  well  known  and  have  been  almost  entirely  obviated  by 
the  substitution  of  mineral  oils,  sparingly  circulated  for  internal 
cylinder  lubrication,  in  place  of  the  vegetable  oils  formerly 
utilized. 

The  exhaust  steam  from  most  turbines  is  free  from  oil.  This 
is  advantageous  to  the  life  of  boilers,  as  no  oil  can  be  carried  over 
with  the  condensed  steam  used  for  feed  water  to  form  scales  or 
other  injurious  deposits  on  the  plates.  The  pitting  effect  that  is 
apt  to  be  caused  by  the  action  of  distilled  water  on  boilers  may 
be  prevented  with  reasonable  certainty,  and,  therefore,  is  a  less 
troublesome  factor  than  oil  would  be  if  present. 

The  high  cost  and  large  floor  space  occupied  may  be  regarded 
as  two  of  the  principal  objections  to  the  use  of  surface  condensers. 
With  the  latter,  several  plans  have  been  followed  in  turbine  power 
plants  to  obtain  the  maximum  kilowatt  output  for  a  minimum 
floor  afea,  among  which  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  The  plan  of  locating  the  condenser  between  the  foundations 
of  two  turbine  units. 

2.  The  method  of  placing  condensers  alternately  at  the  front 
and  back  of  adjacent  turbine  foundations. 

3.  The  plan  of  locating  the  condenser  immediately  below  the 
turbine,  and  supporting  the  base  of  turbine  independently  on 
either  steel  or  concrete  structures. 

Still  another  method  is  employed  which  is  desirable  when  econ- 
omies in  floor  space  and  foundation  volume  are  of  first  importance, 
viz.,  that  of  making  the  condenser  serve  also  as  the  base  for  the 
turbine.     This  combination,   although   more   expensive   in   some 
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respects,  gives  a  relatively  more  compact  arrangement  than  any 
of  the  others  referred  to. 

The  question  whether  it  is  best  to  install  a  particular  type  of 
condenser  in  preference  to  any  other  depends  wholly  upon  the 
existing  or  limiting  conditions,  and  should  be  solved  by  the  en- 
gineer after  a  careful  study  of  the  problem  in  hand. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  it  would  seem  from  Mr. 
Eockwood's  statements  in  paragraph  13  that  the  steam  turbine 
is  not  absolutely  proof  against  injury  by  water.  It  is  true,  hoT^- 
ever,  that  nearly  all  writers  have  confined  themselves  to  the  effect 
of  water  carried  over  from  the  boilers,  and  have  not  given  consid- 
eration to  the  possibility  of  damage  from  an  accumulation  of  water 
in  the  exhaust  chamber.  Usually  the  condenser,  when  of  the  sur- 
face or  of  the  jet  types,  occupies  a  position  below  the  exhaust 
opening  of  the  turbine  so  that  water  may  drain  from  the  latter 
by  gravity,  and  thus  eliminate  the  danger  which  might  arise  from 
its  accumulation  and  contact  with  the  rotating  blades. 

Manifestly  some  back  pressure  and  consequent  impairment  of 
vacuum  would  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  water  in  the  exhaust 
pipe  when  the  leakage  into  the  latter  from  the  air  seals  is  at  as 
high  a  rate  as  950  pounds  per  hour,  which  is  equivalent  in  amount 
to  more  than  10  pet  cent,  of  the  hourly  steam  consumption  of  the 
turbine  at  normal  full  load. 

The  effect  of  water  in  the  exhaust  pipe  when  the  steam  follows 
an  upward  course  to  the  condenser  has  been  observed  as  the  result 
of  tests  on  a  1,500  kilowatt  turbine  which  was  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  in  his  paper  presented  at  the  June  meeting  of  the 
Society.  In  this  particular  instance  the  collection  of  water  in- 
creased the  back  pressure  from  f-inch  to  1  inch  of  mercury, 
dependent  upon  the  load  conditions. 

The  subject  "  Condensers  for  Steam  Turbines  "  is  a  very  inter* 
esting  one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Eockwood  at  the  Atlantic  Mills'  plant  will  lead  to  further  investi- 
gations and  more  specific  data  on  this  general  question. 

Mr.  F,  Meriam  Wheeler. — ^During  the  last  thirty  years  I  have 
had  more  or  less  to  do  with  exploiting  different  kinds  of  condensers, 
including  the  ejector  type,  and  I  must  say  the  latter  has  many 
attractive  qualities,  as  for  instance,  its  simplicity  and  low  first  cost. 
It  also  has  its  limitations,  and  also,  as  Mr.  Eockwood  truly  says, 
it  is  often  possible  to  have  trouble  on  account  of  the  liability  of 
water  getting  into  the  exhaust  pipe,  and  from  thence  to  the  steam 
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engine  or  steam  turbine.  Then  it  has  not  the  flexibility  of  the 
air  pump  condenser,  which  latter  can  be  easily  regulated  to  the 
ever  changing  conditions  of  load  and  ejection  water-temperatures. 
The  contracted  neck — ^by  means  of  which  the  air  pump  effect  is 
secured — is  a  fixed  part  of  this  style  of  syphon  condenser,  and 
cannot  be  readily  changed.  I  know  we  have  often  had  to  alter 
such  condensers  by  substituting  larger  or  smaller  neck  castings 
in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  With  a  stationary  temperature 
of  water,  such  as  is  obtained  from  wells  or  mountain  streams,  and 
when  the  engine  load  is  not  variable,  we  get  the  best  results 
in  the  ejector  syphon  condenser.  AVhen  there  is  an  adequate 
head  of  water  available,  as  frequently  found  where  water  power 
has  been  abandaned  for  steam,  it  is  a  very  attractive  type  of 
condenser,  because  it  costs  nothing  for  the  condensing  water 
supply. 

With  this  type  of  condenser,  however,  they  have  not  made  the 
progress  as  with  other  forms.  I  took  the  matter  up,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  business  some  years  ago  to  try  and  get  over  some 
of  the  objections,  and  I  brought  out  a  somewhat  modified  type  of 
ejector  condenser  to  the  one  named,  but  I  was  always  longing  for 
a  "  rubber-neck  " — so  to  speak — to  replace  the  rigid  "  Vena  con- 
iractor,^^  If  we  could  only  get  that  contracted  orifice  in  the  neck 
casting,  so  it  would  stretch  and  contract  according  to  requirements, 
it  would  he,  quite  an  advantage.  As  I  said  before,  in  this  so-called 
"  Vena  contractor  "  you  get,  as  it  were,  a  continuous  air  pump 
effect  in  the  neck  piece. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  tlie  shape  of  these  condensers,  so 
it  is  not  necessary  to  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Another  thing  that 
I  am  a  little  skeptical  about  is  the  statement  regarding  the  vacuum 
being  the  same  at  different  points.  My  experience  is  to  the  con- 
trary, in  fact  I  now  have  in  mind  a  turbine  installation  across  the 
river  where,  although  the  distance  is  only  about  10  feet  between 
the  turbine  and  the  condenser,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  vacuum 
of  nearly  3-10  of  an  inch ;  the  exhaust  pipe  is  quit^  large  (30  inches 
by  in  inches,  rectangular  shape)  for  a  plant  of  about  1,000  horse- 
power, and  more  liberal  than  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  Mills 
turbine.  I  therefore  doubt  the  correctne^^s  of  the  observa- 
tions, and  think  it  bad  practice  to  use  a  connection  as  small  as 
J-incli^which  I  understand  was  the  size  of  the  pipe  used  for 
connecting  the  mercury  coliunn  to  the  exhaust  pipe  and  the 
condenser. 
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Regarding  compactness,  it  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to  economise 
floor  space,  which  this  ejector  condenser  accomplishes,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  exhaust  pipe  very  high 
up,  which  needs  considerable  length  for  such  piping.  The  nearer 
you  can  get  your  condenser  to  the  engine  or  turbine  the  better, 
and  the  tendency  nowadays  is  in  that  direction.  Another  thing 
I  have  noticed  is  that  this  condenser  takes  more  water  tlian 
the  air  pump  type,  as  we  find  by  the  record  of  temperatures  of 
the  hot-well.  There  is  nothing  like  having  an  auxiliary  that 
is  adjustable  for  the  varying  conditions  of  load,  water  temper- 
atures, ete. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Henderson. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Rockwood  a 
question  in  regard  to  paragraphs  16  and  17  on  page  386.  In  Para- 
graph 17  he  gives  certain  estimates  on  cost  amounting  to  $217  a 
year  which  I  think  represents  about  14  pounds  of  water  per  horse- 
power per  hour  used  in  the  condenser.  At  that  rate  for  condens- 
ing water,  the  plant  would  evidently  include  a  cooling  tower,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  cost  of  the  cooling  tower  is 
included  in  that  estimate. 

ilfr.  H.  II.  Suplee. — There  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  paper 
which  I  think  might  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  Mr.  Rock- 
wood's  response.  In  the  first  place  the  vacuum  is  given  as  28  to 
28^  inches,  but  nothing  is  said  about  atmospheric  pressure.  Mr. 
Rockwood  referred  to  that  for  a  moment  in  his  remarks,  but  con- 
sidered it  of  comparatively  small  effect,  I  believe.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  varied  at  least  two  inches  in  the  course  of  the  past 
season,  running  as  low  as  28^  and  as  high  as  30|,  so  there  is  room 
for  variation.  In  matters  of  this  sort  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
atmosj>heric  pressure  ought  always  to  be  given  if  possible  with 
any  statement  of  the  condenser  pressure,  because  the  one  depends 
so  directly  on  the  other  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  compare  the 
results,  unless  wo  know  the  height  of  the  barometer.  Every  sta- 
tion ought  always  to  liave  a  good  barometer. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  ejector  condenser  being  better 
than  the  surface  condoni^or,  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Parsons  has  in  his  recent  work  in  England  called  upon  the  ejector 
condenser  to  help  out  the  surface  condenser.  I  have  here,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  incorporate  it  in  tlie  printed  discussion  an  excerpt 
from  a  paper  bv  Mr.  Parsons.  Tlie  principle  is  simply  tliis — that 
an  ejector  is  used  to  draw  tlie  air  from  the  main  surface  con- 
denser, live  steam  being  used.     This  jet  delivers  into  a  smaller 
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auxiliary  surface  condeuser,  the  water  passing  through  both  of 
them,  and  the  air  being  drawn  from  both  of  them,  the  main  con- 
denser being  separated  from  the  smaller  one  by  a  water  seal.  The 
result  is  that  the  air  is  drawn  from  the  main  condenser  and 
delivered  to  the  air  pump  with  the  production  of  a  vacuum  of 
from  1^  to  2  inches  better  in  the  main  condenser  than  there  is  in 
the  air  pump.  The  jet  draws  the  air  into  the  air  pump  and 
enables  the  vacuum  to  be  improved  by  nearly  two  inches.  Against 
this  is  to  be  charged  the  live  steam  required  to  do  it.  Mr.  Parsons 
states  that  the  eiHciency  of  the  surface  condenser  is  improved  by 
the  removal  of  the  air,  because  the  air  forms  a  film  on  the  outside 
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of  the  condenser  tubes  reducing  their  conductive  power  and  very 
greatly  lowering  the  capacity  of  the  surface  condenser. 

As  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  135),  the  augmentor  jet  draws 
the  air  from  the  main  condenser,  delivering  to  an  auxiliary  con- 
denser, the  latter  being  about  1-20  t>he  capacity  of  the  main  con- 
denser. The  jet  sucks  the  residual  air  and  vapor  from  the  main 
condenser  and  delivers  it  to  the  air  pump.  The  jet  consumes 
about  1^  per  cent,  of  the  steam  used  by  the  turbine  at  full  load, 
and  this  steam,  which  would  ortier\\nse  impair  the  vacuum,  is  con- 
densed by  the  auxiliary  condenser.  This  device  has  been  applied 
with  success  to  the  turbine  steamer  Manxman,  and  is  described 
very  fully  in  a  paper  presented  before  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  by  Mr.  Parsons  last  May. 

The  President. — Will  you  tell  us  what  type  of  air  pump  is  used 
there  ? 
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J/r.  Suplee, — It  is  a  vertical  air  pump,  leadin^ij  from  the  lower 
main  and  drawing  the  Avater  from  both  condensers.  I  think  it  is 
the  Edwards  type. 

Mr,  George  J.  Foraii, — I  would  like  to  say  first  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Snplee's  remarks,  that  T  hardly  think  if  the  non-condensible 
vapors  w^ere  properly  removed  from  the  condenser,  there  would 
be  anv  increase  in  the  vacuum. 

« 

T  have  understood  that  it  was  onlv  advertised  or  claimed  that 

t. 

the  socalled  "  Auainentor ''  would  increase  the  vacuum  with  the 
ordinary  tyj)e  of  condenser. 

Wo  have  made  a  special  study  of  turbine  condensers,  and  the 
design  is  such  that  there  can  be  no  air  pockets  or  body  of  non- 
condensible  vapor  remaining  in  the  condenser,  and  we  have  been 
able,  for  example,  at  St.  Louis  in  connection  Avith  the  General 
Electric  turbine,  to  maintain  j>ractically  theoretical  results  as  to 
vacuum  and  temperature,  which  can  hardly  be  improved  u})on. 

While  it  may  be  possible  to  decrease  the  size  of  the  vacuum 
pump  by  the  attachment  of  the  Augmentor,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  increase  the  rate  of  heat  transference  of  the  condensing  sur- 
face in  a  condenser  which  is  properly  designed  for  the  withdraw-al 
of  the  non-condensible  vapors,  as  the  temperatures  of  the  con- 
densing water  and  vacuum  would  remain  unchanged. 

Although  T  have  seen  a  numl)er  of  papers  and  rejKjrts  upon 
this  apparatus,  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  definit<?  statement  as  to 
the  amount  of  surface,  temperature,  weight  of  steam  or  other 
data  necessary  to  check  up  the  actual  performance.  I  am  sure 
there  are  a  great  many  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  matter 
who  -would  be  glad  to  have  information  as  to  actual  results 
obtained. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Rockwood's  paper  I  w^ould  like  to  say  that, 
in  common  with  all  the  members  of  the  Society,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  another  of  Mr.  Rockwood's  papers.  They  are  ahvays  inter- 
esting, and  w^e  know  that  ^fr.  Rockwood  is  a  keen  observer  and 
reports  results  just  as  they  appear  to  him  w^ithout  favor  and  w^ith- 
out  regard  to  precedent.  I  have  been  asked  by  so  many  members 
to  discuss  this  paper  in  some  way  that  I  finally  decided  to  do  so, 
although  I  believe  as  a  general  rule  it  would  be  better  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  for  the  manufacturer  of  a  special  line  of  apparatus 
under  discussion  to  refrain  from  active  participation  rather  than 
to  run  the  risk  of  precipitating  a  purely  technical  and  jx)ssibly 
acrimonious  discussion  between  builders  of  competitive  apparatus, 
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wliicli  would  certainly  be  out  of  place  in  a  scientific  meeting  of 
this  character. 

The  company  with  which  I  am  connected  manufactures  every 
type  of  condensing  apparatus  referred  to  in  the  paper,  and  my 
remarks  are  as  applicable  to  machinery  of  our  own  as  any  other 
of  the  type  specified.  The  manufacturer  of  condensing  apparatus 
is  obliged  to  produce  the  type  of  machinery  demanded  by  the  en- 
gineers and  users.  It  so  happens  that  there  are  hardly  any  two 
turbine  units  which  are  quite  the  same  in  all  details.  Each  en- 
gineer has  to  decide  which  type  of  condenser  best  suits  his  con- 
ditions— as  a  rule  the  surface  condenser  appears  to  have  been 
preferred  by  both  the  turbine  builders  and  engineers — for  three 
principal  reasons. 

Saving  of  feed  water. 

Vacuum  obtained  practically  in  the  turbine. 

Shorter  pipes  with  no  frictional  loss  and  less  chance  for  leakage. 

The  type  of  auxiliaries  is  a  special  study  in  each  case — as  a  rule 
independent  units  are  i)referable,  and  they  should  be  steam  rather 
than  electric  driven.  The  proper  selection  of  type  depends  upon 
many  other  conditions — the  nature  of  existing  units  in  the  plant 
— the  use  of  economizer,  heaters  and  oftentimes  the  si)ecial  con- 
ditions of  load  and  service. 

All  the  condenser  man  is  asked  to  do  usually  is  to  ^^  sharpen  his 
pencil.'' 

I  believe  Mr.  K(Jckwood's  paper  was  presented  with  the  idea 
of  calling  attention  to  the  use  of  a  different  type  of  conden^^er 
than  that  ordinarily  used  in  turbine  work — with  the  possible 
benefits  following  a  general  discussion.  A  careful  discussion  of 
the  plant  referred  to  is  not  possible,  as  no  drawings  or  definite 
data  are  furnished  upon  which  to  base  actual  comparisons. 

I  do  not  think  the  ejector  costs  given  include  enough  apparatus 
to  make  them  a  fair  basis  of  comparison.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  statement  in  section  two  witli  refen^nce  to  air 
pumps.  There  are  many  who  consider  the  single  stage  pump 
preferable. 

In  an  injector  or  ejector  condenser  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  tlie  condensing  water  is  ])reserved  and  tlie  velocity  increased 
by  the  condensing  steam  (as  in  any  injector)  to  a  velocity  suffi- 
cient to  carry  away  the  non-condensible  vapors  tli rough  a  suitable 
throat — and  its  efficiency  (le])ends  upon  a  reasona])ly  constant 
ratio  of  the  steam  and  condensing  water.    In  the  so-ch11(m1  elevated 
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condenser  this  principle  is  not  utilized.  Steam  is  condensed  in 
the  re^iilar  type  of  jet  condenser  and,  with  the  condensing  water, 
falls  into  and  passes  out  by  gravity  through  a  34-foot  tail  pipe 
against  the  atmospheric  pressure,  carrying  along  some  of  the  non- 
condensible  vapors,  most  of  which,  however,  are  removed  by  a 
positive  displacement  vacuum  pump.  But  in  both  these  con- 
densers as  ordinarily  installed,  the  circulating  pump  discharges 
directly  into  the  condenser,  its  work  being  reduced  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  vacuum  to  an  extent  of  about  25  feet  in  practice.  In 
the  Atlantic  Mills  Mr.  Rockwood  has  thrown  away  this  25-feet 
assistance  and  delivers  the  Avater  to  the  full  height  of  the  con- 
denser. 

He  do(  s  not  state  whether  this  was  solelv  to  free  the  water  of 
air  as  alluded  to  in  section  7  or  to  enable  the  water  to  enter  the 
condenser  at  a  higher  velocity,  thus  passing  through  the  throat 
at  a  higher  velocity  and  producing  a  more  satisfactory  "  air  pump," 
as  he  terms  it  in  section  9. 

AVhatever  the  ]mrpose,  the  w^ork  has  been  much  increased,  and 
it  would  be  far  more  economical  of  power  to  use  the  ordinary 
elevated  condenser  with  its  extra  vacuum  pump,  gaining  at  the 
same  time  in  the  range  of  efficient  capacity  of  the  condenser. 

Based  upon  usual  conditions  the  condensing  water  for  400  kilo- 
watts would  be  approximately  1,200  gal.  per  min.  and  the  head  at 
.Vtlantic  ^lills  is  aj)parently  about  31  feet.  This  amounts  to  a 
little  less  than  D  J  horse  power  of  actual  work  performed.  Under 
the  usual  conditions  of  deliver\^  to  an  elevated  condenser  carrv- 
ing  2^^-inch  vacuum  the  head  would  have  been  about  five  feet 
or  an  actual  Avork  of  less  than  2  horse  power,  and  the  actual 
work  of  the  vacuum  pump  on  this  elevated  condenser  would  be 
less  than  3  horse  power,  showing  a  net  saving  of  approximately 
4 V  horse  j>ower,  or  m*arly  50  jx^r  cent,  over  the  injector  condenser. 
Furthermore,  the  vacuum  pum])  would  be  fully  as  efficient  a 
macliine  as  the  centrifugal  for  power  drive. 

Even  if  the  conditions  assumed  are  not  correct  and  the  quantity 
of  water  assumed  incorrect,  the  amount  of  vapors  will  also  vary 
and  the  difference  in  Avork  would  still  be  proportionately  large. 
I  note  that  the  G-inch  jnimp  is  rated  by  the  builder  at  1,200 
gal.  per  min.  capacity  and  the  sliaft  horse-power  given  as  0.65  per 
foot  of  lift. 

-    I  have  alreadv  stated  mv  belief  as  to  the  reasons  whv  Mr.  xtock- 
wood  has  presented  his  ]iaper,  and  I  do  not  understand  that  he 
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claims  the  ejector  type  is  superior  to  the  elevatcnl  condenser  for 

their  work.    It  certainly  is  not  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  increase 

*■  «• 

the  circulating  work  to  the  extent  shown. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  certain  conditions  it  is  possible  to 
operate  the  elevated  condenser  at  high  vacuum  without  the  use 
of  a  vacuum  pump.  We  liave  had  a  number  of  such  condensers 
operating  for  some  time  and  carrying  vacuums  varying  from  27^ 
to  28^  inches  with  the  vacuum  pump  idle — and  quite  likely  con- 
densers of  other  makes  have  accomplished  similar  results — and 
this  without  increasing  the  head  upon  the  circulating  pump. 

It  is  true  these  condensers  are  not  attached  to  turbines,  but  so 
far  as  I  know  no  one  has  ever  told  the  condensers  that  vet. 

Mr,  Wm,  E,  Crane, — It  is  hard  to  argue  against  facts,  and  I 
think  that  Mr.  Eockwood  is  able  to  substantiate  all  that  he  has 
said.  I  speak  from  my  own  experience  which  has  extended  over 
tw^enty  years  with  this  ty[)e  of  condenser,  as  well  as  vdi\\  a  num- 
ber of  other  types,  and  my  experience  has  not  been  sitting  in  an 
office  and  taking  reports  which  have  come  to  me  from  the  obser- 
vations of  others,  but  it  is  what  I  have  actually  seen  in  mv  own 
practice.  It  w^as  my  practice  to  always  put  a  gauge  at  the  nozzle 
of  the  exhaust  in  the  cylinder,  and  I  have  had  no  trouble  with 
this  type  of  condenser  in  maintaining  wdth  a  load  28  tx3  28^  inches 
of  vacuum  wutli  a  mercury  gauge.  Of  course,  when  you  have  a 
light  load  the  vacuum  will  fall  off  a  little.  It  lias  been  mentioned 
that  the  surface  condenser  w^as  superior  to  ])roduce  a  vacuum. 
Now  it  does  not  take  but  a  very  small  amount  of  air  to  knock  down 
a  whole  lot  of  vacuum.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  it  room. 
Where  von  have  a  surface  condenser  you  have  room  for  this  air 
to  expand,  but  Avith  this  type  of  condenser  under  discussion  there 
is  little  room,  and  the  air  is  down  the  tail  pipe  before  it  has  a 
chance  to  do  mischief. 

The  remark  has  been  made  that  you  have  to  pump  water  into 
this  condenser.  Which  costs  the  most — pumping  the  water  where 
the  vacuum  is  helping  you  or  pumping  against  a  vacuum  ? 

Mr.  (j.  /.  Rockwood* — I  w^ill  try  to  answer  the  points  that  have 
been  raised,  though  I  may  not  manage  to  do  them  all  full  justice 
within  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal. 

Dealing  first  wdth  the  discussion  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson ;  he  says 
he  is  surprised  that  the  ejector  condenser  shows  so  high  a  vacuum 


*  Author's  Closure  under  the  Rules. 
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without  the  aid  of  a  separate  air-pump.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
reason  why  he  should  be,  as  I  called  special  attention,  in  his  pres- 
ence, at  the  Saratoga  meeting,  to  the  high  vacuum  there  recorded 
by  Professor  Jacobus  in  the  test  of  a  steam  engine  of  about  the 
same  power  and  using  the  same  size  and  type  of  condenser.* 

Moreover,  and  as  I  also  pointed  out  in  that  discussion,  there  is 
the  additional  reason  why  a  turbine  should  be  expected  to  operate 
more  continuously  without  air  leakage  under  a  high  vacuum  than 
a  reciprocating  engine  might  do,  namely,  the  absence  in  the  design 
of  the  turbine  of  anything  corresponding  to  the  piston-rod  and 
valve-stem  packings  of  the  ordinary  engine.  These  packings  in- 
troduce more  or  less  of  an  opportunity  for  air-leakage  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  seriously  affect  the  steadiness  of  the  high  vacua 
required  in  turbines  for  the  best  results;  and  therefore,  it  is  for- 
tunate that  wlieu  once  mechanical  tightness  against  air-leakage 
has  been  secured  in  a  turbine  exhaust  system  arranged  as  described 
in  the  paper,  all  further  anxiety  as  to  maintaining  the  original 
high  vacuum  is  at  an  end. 

This  also  answers  wiiat  Mr.  Hodgkinson  says  with  regard  to 
the  inadvisability  of  providing  an  air  ])ump  as  an  insurance  against 
further  leakage.  In  a  word,  if  a  good  mechanical  job  has  been 
done  in  the  first  place,  tliere  will  be  no  further  leakage. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  air  is  not  entirely  excluded  from 
the  injection  water.  Tliis  may  occur  where  direct  pumping  from 
pond  or  river,  or  most  likely  tide-water,  nathout  the  intervention 
of  a  tank,  is  resorted  to.  The  vacuum  gauge  will  vary  between 
wide  limits  under  such  circumstances  unless  the  suction  pipe  is 
sealed  by  water  its  entire  length,  and  either  an  air  pump  or  a  tank 
becomes  a  necessity ;  but  a  tank  will  always  be  the  better  cure. 

An  air  pump  certainly  cannot  be  operated  for  nothing.  In  tlie 
first  place,  if  you  are  going  to  operate  an  air  pump,  you  have  got 
to  buy  it;  then  you  must  have  a  place  in  which  to  put  it;  a  founda- 
tion to  put  it  on;  an  engineer  to  oil,  clean,  repair  and  operate  it. 
The  steam  that  passes  through  the  driving  cylinder  may  not  be  a 
great  quantity,  but  this  is  the  least  expense  connected  with  own- 
ing an  air  pump — just  as  the  ex])ense  for  gasolene  is  the  least 
connected  with  the  expensive  pleasure  of  operating  an  automobile. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  doubts  the  correctness  of  my  tests  to  determine 
the  drop  in  pressure  between  the  turbine  and  the  condenser.     I 


*  See  page  1283,  Vol.  XXIV. 
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will  reply  that,  except  for  one  influence  which  may  have  an  effect 
upon  the  reading  of  the  mercury  column,  I  think  those  tests  were 
accurate  within  limits  so  narrow  as  to  be  of  no  technical  import- 
ance. It  may  be  that  the  end  of  the  pipe  screwed  into  the  turbine 
casing  was  affected  by  a  Pitot  tube  action  w^hich  was  different  in 
its  intensity  from  the  similar  action  upon  the  end  of  the  pipe 
where  screwed  into  the  elbow  on  top  of  the  condenser;  but  I  am 
confident  that  except  for  an  error  possibly  introduced  in  that  way, 
the  reading  of  the  mercury  column  truly  represented  the  pressures 
in  the  turbine  exhaust  chamber  and  in  the  elbow  on  the  condenser, 
respectively. 

I  have  lately  visited  several  turbine  power  stations,  partly  with 
a  view  to  observing  what  actual  indications  of  their  different 
vacuum  gauges  were  to  be  seen.  In  one  plant,  provided  with 
Edwards  air  pumps  and  a  magnificent  surface  condenser  installa- 
tion quite  capable  of  attaining  under  favorable  conditions  as  much 
as  29  inches  or  over,  the  actual  fact  was  27  inches.  In  another 
case,  w^here  the  turbine  had  been  in  operation  but  a  few  months, 
the  vacuum  w^as  26  inches.  In  other  words,  not  all  the  air  leaks 
had  as  yet  been  discovered.  In  another,  w^hich  had  been  running 
but  a  few  days,  the  vacuum  ^vas  but  22  inches.  So  the  practical 
advantage  of  having  comparatively  so  little  chance  for  air  leaks 
in  the  ejector  condenser  system,  as  compared  with  the  large  and 
difficult  joints  to  render  tight  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards, 
to  keep  tight,  that  are  so  numerous  in  the  surface  condenser 
system,  this  practical  advantage,  I  say,  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  Joseph  Morgan's  valuable  discussion  presents  numerous 
facts  for  consideration.  lie  doubts  the  ability  of  the  ejector  con- 
denser to  maintain  the  vacuum  under  Avide  variations  of  load,  and 
advances  the  theory  that  considerable  pipe-volume  in  the  exhaust 
pipe  system  is  a  great  aid  under  these  circumstances. 

ITis  experience  with  variable  loads  is  greater  than  mine :  and 
yet,  I  sec  nothing  more  in  his  statement  of  his  experience  than 
that  he  either  did  not  get  his  condenser  big  enough  to  condense 
the  maximum  amount  of  steam  he  actually  had  to  provide  against, 
or  else  his  exhaust  system  was  not  tight,  and  a  large  increase  in 
the  stram  and  Avater  supply  meant  the  introduction  of  more  air 
than  the  size  of  throat  was  adaj)ted  to  remove.  This  would  be 
very  likely  to  be  the  case  with  rolling  mill  engines,  because  they 
start  off  with  great  rapidity  at  full  stroke  cut-off  and  temporarily 
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discharge  large  amounts  of  steam  compared  with  their  discharge 
directly  the  work  is  finished. 

Mr.  Morgan  gives  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
opening  paragraph  of  the  paper,  even  in  the  case  of  the  jet  con- 
denser and  air-pump  arrangement,  in  his  drawings  submitted  of 
the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  turbine  plant;  although  my  remarks  apply 
more  especially  to  the  surface  condenser  type  of  equipment.  With 
the  Weiss  condenser  of  this  plant  wholly  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  the  turbine  room  is  given  up,  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
of  its  entire  area,  to  the  air  and  circulation  pumps  and  piping. 

Mr.  Henderson  asks  to  kmnr  whether  the  "cost  of  the  cool- 
ing tower  "  has  been  included  in  my  estimates.  It  is  not  included 
in  any  case,  as  its  cost  is  a  factor  which  does  not  affect  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  as  to  what  type  of  equipment  it  is  best  to 
choose. 

The  barometer  readings  asked  for  by  Mr.  Suplee  were  absent 
from  the  paper  because  they  were  not  taken;  and  they  were  not 
taken  because  there  was  not  time  to  complete  the  data  for  this 
plant  in  season  for  presentation  at  this  meeting  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Perry  gives  a  clear  statement  of  the  "  state  of  the  art ''  of 
condenser  practice. 

Mr.  Foran  is  in  error  in  some  of  his  comments,  but  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  as  there  is  a  regrettable  misprint  in  the  paper  of 
inches  for  feet.  Thus  in  Paragraph  6,  third  line  from  last,  it 
savs  that  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tank  is  maintained  "  six 
inches  "  below  the  Avater  inlet  nozzle,  where  it  should  say  "  six 
feet.''  * 

This  misprint  affects  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Foran's  figures  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  I  may  say,  however,  that  there  were  certain  ad- 
vantages incident  to  the  operation  of  this  turbine  in  having  the 
tank  elevated  as  much  as  described. 

First  was  the  uneertaintv  Avhether  the  condenser  would  draw 
sufficient  water,  under  all  conditions  of  load  and  temperature,  to 
maintain  28  inches  vacuum  if  the  tank  were  placed  any  lower. 
We  have  an  answer  to  this  now  in  our  experience,  and  if  I  had  it 
to  do  in  another  case  I  should  put  the  tank  at  an  elevation  eight 
feet  lower  still,  to  reduce  the  power  required  to  lift  the  water 
into  it. 

Second:  With  the  tank  at  that  particular  elevation  described, 


*  Editor. — Tliia  error  lias  been  corrected. 
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the  water  supply  for  sealing  the  spindle  at  its  exit  from  the  tur- 
bine casing  was  of  exactly  the  right  pressure  (about  4  pounds  per 
square  inch),  and  of  invariable  amount  and  pressure,  as  it  could 
then  be  taken  from  the  tank. 

Third :  The  tank,  at  its  actual  elevation,  was  cheaper  to  install 
and  oi>erate,  as  it  stands  directly  on  the  turbine  floor  and  in  the 
turbine  room. 

If  the  tank  were  lowered  eight  feet  below  its  actual  level,  ^fr. 
Foran's  figures  for  cost  of  pumping  injection  water  must  be  cut 
in  two.  But  furthermore,  Mr.  Foran  selects  too  great  a  volume 
of  cooling  water  as  requisite  for  the  injector  type  of  condenser. 
It  need  not  be  over  three-quarters  the  volume  needed  in  a  surface 
condenser  system,  because  the  water  mingles  directly  ^nth  the 
steam  instead  of  being  separated  from  it  by  condenser  tubes. 

The  calculation  should  be,  for  this  case  with  the  tank  lowered 
8  feet,  as  follows : 

400  kilowatts  =  625  indicated  horse  power. 

625X13  =  8,125  pounds  steam  condensed  per  hour. 

8,125  X  38  =  308,750  pounds  water  raised  20  feet  per  hour. 

308,750  X  20  .     . 

=  3.  indicated  horse  power  theoretical,  or  about 

33,000  X  60 

six  horse  power  at  the  belt  of  the  centrifugal  pump. 

This  is  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  indicated  horse  power,  and 
is  a  more  economical  performance  than  anything  ever  done  by 
an  air  pump  equipment.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Johnstown  condenser  plant  referred  to  by  ilr.  Morgan. 
This  plant  takes  12  horse  power  for  the  same  load,  i.e.,  400  kilo- 
watts as  against  6  horse  power  in  the  case  of  the  Bulkley 
condenser. 

In  further  reply  to  Mr.  Foran  I  may  say  that,  for  reasons  of 
economy  of  space,  regularity  in  maintaining  the  vacuum,  cheap- 
ness in  first  cost  and,  finally,  because  of  their  undoubtedly  greater 
economy  of  operation,  I  do  claim  that,  for  steam  turbine  work, 
the  ejector  condenser  is  superior  to  any  other  type  whatsoever 
except,  as  stated  in  the  paper,  where  the  surface  condenser  must 
be  employed.  I  understand,  however,  that  it  is  being  experienced 
in  the  New  York  stations  that  electrolysis  is  an  enemy  to  the  tubes 
of  surface  condensers  of  considerable  importance,  even  to  the 
extent  of  causing  the  condensed  steam  to  become  brackish  and 
hence  unfit  for  feedwater. 
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DIAMOND   TOOLS, 

BY  OU9  C     HENNINO,   NKW   YORK,    N.  T. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  As  nothing  has  yet  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  this 
Society  relating  to  the  above  subject,  and  which  must  be  of  in- 
terest to  engineers  and  manufacturers,  the  writer  proposes  to 
present  a  short  description  of  diamond  tools. 

2.  Steel  is,  of  course,  the  one  material  in  almost  universal  use 
for  cutting  and  working  stone,  metal,  wood  and  other  materials, 
because  of  its  great  strength  and  the  degree  to  which  it  can  be 
hardened.  There  are  some  materials,  however,  which,  because  of 
their  hardness,  structure  or  non-conductivity  of  heat,  cannot  be 
worked  economically  by  means  of  steel  tools.  The  latter  become 
worn  rapidly,  losing  their  shape  and  dimensions  to  such  degree 
and  extent  that  the  work  produced  becomes  inaccurate,  causing 
constant  interruption  of  operation,  loss  of  time,  and  the  use  of 
new  tools  or  frequent  regrinding  or  shaping  of  the  old  ones. 
This  causes  great  expense  and  delay  in  production. 

3.  The  great  friction  produced  by  cutting  materials  in  some 
cases  draws  'the  temper  of  steel  tools,  making  them  useless. 

4.  Hard  rubber,  paper  and  hardened  steel  cannot  be  readily 
worked  by  use  of  steel  tools,  as  is  also  the  case  with  hard  stone. 
In  these  cases  a  much  harder  material  is  required,  and  for  this 
reason  diamond  is  used.  The  diamond  which  is  used  is  of  two 
kinds,  totally  different  in  appearance  and  quality. 

Black  Diamond. 

5.  This  has  a  very  dark  purple  brown  color,  is  an  amorphous, 
granular  stone  with  rarely  any  crystallization  visible  or  traceable, 


*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting"  (December.  1904)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  pait  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the 
TVansaetions. 
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and  is  called  Carbon  or  Black  Diamond.     It  is  the  hardest  ma- 
terial known  and  has  great  strength. 


Bort. 

This,  called  Bort,  is  entirely  crystalline,  and  generally  trans- 
parent and  of  all  colors  of  the  rainbow,  as  well  as  clear  and 
transparent  as  glass.  The  latter  is  considered  of  greater  hardness 
than*all  other  bort  except  some  which  is  almost  black.  Bort  is  ex- 
tremely brittle  and  is  readily  fractured  or  "  cleaved  "  in  the  three 
directions  of  its  cleavage  planes  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  otcahe- 
dral  crystal,  in  which  shape  it  is  most  commonly  found.  The 
dodecahedral  crystals  are  also  readily  cleaved  in  a  similar  manner. 

7.  In  spite  of  the  very  great  hardness  of  all  kinds  of  diamonds, 
they  are  readily  sawn,  drilled,  cut  and  polished;  carbon  (black 
diamond)  cannot,  however,  be  polished,  as  is  the  case  with  bort. 

8.  Diamond  cuts  diamond,  while  steel  saws  and  drills  and  cast 
iron  discs,  charged  with  diamond  dust,  are  used  for  the  other 
operations. 

9.  All  kinds  of  grinding  wheels,  being  made  of  extremely  hard 
materials,  are  most  readily  kept  free  from  filling  or  glazing  and  in 
perfect  shape  by  diamond  tools. 

10.  In  certain  classes  of  work,  where  great  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision are  primary  requirements,  or  extremely  fine  lines  are  essen- 
tial, the  diamond  is  the  only  material  that  answers  the  purpose. 
Thus  lithographers,  engravers  and  scale-makers  use  them  for 
fine  work. 

11.  There  is  another  very  important  field  of  production  in 
which  diamond  is  all  but  imperative  to  obtain  satisfactory  results 
at  reasonable  cost,  viz.,  that  of  wire  drawing. 

12.  Formerly  all  small  wure  was  drawn  through  holes  in  hard- 
ened steel  plates,  but  these  wear  so  rapidly  that  the  wire  soou 
loses  its  calibre  and  becomes  unround.  As  it  is  all-important, 
especially  in  electric  work,  that  the  wire  be  of  absolutely  uniform 
size,  so  as  to  maintain  constant  resistance  and  permit  symmetrical 
distribution  of  weight  about  spindles  and  shafts,  it  became  neces- 
sarv  to  use  a  material  harder  than  steel,  and  hence  diamond  was 
again  resorted  to.  This  made  it  possible  to  avoid  delays  in  re- 
placing worn  dies,  and  because  of  the  great  permanence  of  accur- 
acv  of  the  calibres  of  the  holes  in  the  diamonds,  materiallv  re- 
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dueed  the  cost  of  producing  fine  wire  of  copper,  brass,  steel,  iron, 
nickel,  and  of  other  metals. 

13.  It  is  o£  course  well  known  that  stone  is  drilled  and  sawed 


FiQ.  136. 

by  the  use  of  diamonds,  these  having  been  used  in  core  drills, 
which,  in  an  extreme  case,  have  cut  solid  cores  of  about  21  inches 
diameter. 

14.  In  diamond  drills,  stone  saws  and  grinding  wheel  dressers, 


the  rough  diamond  is  used  in  appropriate  holders,  set  either  by 
staking,  bracing,  soldering,  or  by  casting  molten  steel  around  the 
diamonds. 

15.  A  peculiar  property  of  the  diamond  is  that  it  can  be  plated 


like  any  metid;  thi:*  property  is  made  use  of  in  the  galvanoplastic 
setting.  The  galvanoplastic  setting  con^iiti  in  first  plating  the 
diamonds  and  then  castini;  other  molten  metal  around  tliem,  which 
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allojs  with  the  deposited  metal.    Thus  an  absolutely  firm  and  rigid 

setting  13  produced. 

16.  Very  higli  temperature  does  not  affect  the  diamonds  either 
in  their  hardness  nor,  when  sound,  in  their  solidity,  and  does  not 
produce  checks  or  other  flaws.  A  temperature  higlier  than  that 
sufficient  to  melt  steel  will,  however,  burn  the  diamond,  and  that 
of  the  electric  arc  will  do  so  readily. 

17.  The  diamonds  in  tools  used  for  doing  accurate  work  arc, 


however,  all  "  shaped  "  by  cutting  and  polishing,  so  as  to  imitate 
the  customary  shapes  of  steel  tools. 

18,  Glass  and  china  are  also  drilled  by  shaped  diamonds,  in 
which  case  a  triangular  splint  is  generally  provided  witli  a  flat  tri- 
angular pyramidal  point,  as  shown  at  Fig.  130,  whicli,  when  using 
turpentine  as  a  lubricant,  penetrates  glass  and  china  more  readily 
than  any  other  tool,  and  lasts  for  from  one  to  two  years,  unless 
broken  by  carelesanesa  or  accident. 

10.  Fig.  136  shows  a  round-nose  tool.  Tlio  diameter  or  cur\-e 
of  cutting  edge  and  its  clearance  from  a  right  angle  can  be  pro- 
duced at  will. 

20.  Fig.  137, — This  shows  a  sharp-nose  tool,  and  in  this  again 
the  angles  can  be  varied  at  will. 

21.  Fig,  138 — This  shows  a  square-nose  tool,  which  is  used 
mainly  for  producing  very  high  finish  of  hard  rubber. 

22.  Fig,  13!l. — This  shows  a  tool  commonly  used  for  turning 
paper  calendar  rolls,  which  must  be  very  accurate  and  smooth.  A 
piece  of  black  diamond  shaped  as  a  round-nosed  tool  is  simply 
clamped  in  proper  position  between  two  pieces  of  steel. 

23.  Tools  shown  at  Figs.  137,  138  and  139  are  most  commonly 
used  for  turning  hard  rubber,  because  the  diamond  lasta  a  very 
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lonp:  time  without  wear  and  produces  absolutely  smooth  and  accu- 
rate work,  while  steel  tools  wear  off  in  a  few  minutes  at  most  and 
get  very  hot. 

24.  One  other  reason  why  it  is  economically  advantageous  to 
use  diamond  tools  for  turning  hard  rubber  is  that  very  high  speeds 
can  be  used,  450  to  500  feet  per  minute  being  common. 

It  may  here  be  added  that  diamond  tools  are  most  suitable  for 
working  carbon  used  for  electrical  purposes, 

25.  Fig.  140  shows  a  diamond  die  for  drawing  wire.*  This  is  a 
bronze  block  in  which  is  set  a  diamond  perforated  by  a  tapering, 
polished  hole  through  which  the  wire  is  drawn.  The  holes  in  these 
diamonds  are  rarely  made  larger  than  0.064  inches  diameter,  be- 
cause steel  draw  plates  or  dies  are  considered  sufficiently  accurate 


Utnnmif  U.C. 

Fig.  140. 

and  economical  for  larger  sizes,  and  because  of  the  great  cost  of 
diamond  dies.  The  smallest  dies  which  have  come  to  the  notice  of 
the  writer  had  holes  of  0.001  in.  diameter,  although  clients  have 
called  the  calibers  as  small  as  0.00045,  0.00055  and  0.000G5.  Tt 
is  common  practice  to  make  the  holes  in  diamond  dies  accurate  to  a 
0.0001  inch,  which  to  many  engineers  may  seem  almost  impossible, 
and  is  therefore  here  mentioned. 

26.  In  drawing  copper  wire,  it  is  customary  to  draw  a  0.064 
wire  in  one  pas«  from  a  rough  wire  of  0.072  diameter.  Smaller 
sizes  are  then  produced  bv  the  following  consecutive  reductions: 
to  0.053,  0.045,  0.040,  0.036,  0.032,  0.028,  0.025,  0.022,  0.019, 
then  by  1-1000  down  to  0.0075  and  by  half-thousandths  down  to 
0.001. 

27.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  diamonds  wear  increasingly 
when  drawing  the  following  metals  in  the  order  stated,  viz. :  gold, 
silver,  copper,  brass,  bronze,  platinum,  soft  steel,  nickel,  iron  and 
crucible  steel  (piano  wire). 

28.  In  order  to  show  why  such  expensive  material  as  diamond 
can  be  used  economically  it  may  be  stated  that  diamond  dies  wear 

*  This  wire  die  is  shown  in  section  in  order  that  its  construction  may  be  clear  ; 
in  the  most  improved  setting  steel  i?  cast  around  the  diamond  to  prevent  its 
bursting,  and  bronze  is  then  cft8t  nround  the  steel  setting  to  prevent  corrosion  of 
the  steel  by  the  substances  used  to  lubricate  the  wire  as  it  passes  through  the  d'.e. 
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up  to  eight  years  under  constant  use.  One  die  of  0.004  caliber 
has,  according  to  tlic  record,  drawn  over  550,000  pounds  of  soft 
copper  wire. 

29.  Diamond  drills  for  drilling  glass  wear  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  years  before  requiring  recutting. 

30.  As  is  well  known,  diamonds  are  also  used  for  spindle  bear- 
ings in  watches,  and  most  recently  have  been  introduced  as  cupped 


FiS,  141. — Dehtal  Diinj.B. 

bearings  for  the  pivots  of  electric  meters,  because  thej  produce 
the  minimum  of  friction,  and  do  not  wear  out  in  many  years, 

31.  Another  purpose  for  which  diamonds  are  used  is  that  of 
drilling  teeth,  especially  artificial  teeth.  In  these  drills  minute 
chips  of  diamonds  soldered  into  steel  shanks  are  used.  These  dia- 
monds are  not  prepared  in  any  manner,  as  their  points  and  edges 
when  properly  selected  are  sufficiently  hard  and  sharp  to  penetrate 
bone  and  porcelain. 

32,  The  shapes  of  chips  most  generally  used  are  flat,  triangular 
points  and  three-sided  pyramids.  The  most  perfect  drills  for  this 
purpose  have  diamonds  of  triangular  sections  with  a  pyramidal 
polished  point. 

These  drills  are  illustrated  on  a  0-fold  «*ali'  at  i'ig;.  141. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Fred.  W.  Taylor. — ^I  would  like  to  a|k  Mr.  nenning  what 
shape  he  considers  best  for  turning  emery  wheels.  I  fail  to  find 
this  mentioned  in  his  paper. 

Mr.  Ous  C.  Henning. — Tlie  shape  of  the  diamond  has  little  to 
do  with  the  dressing  of  wheels,  but  if  it  is  desired  to  produce  some 
particular  shape,  a  sharp  point,  round  or  square  edge  is  selected. 
The  general  rule  is,  the  Inrger  the  wheelj  the  larger  the  diamond 
to  be  used.  Only  rough  stones  are  used  for  dressing  grinding 
wheels.   Grooves  are  cut  by  use  of  pointed  stones. , 

IXamonds  are  sometimes  run  under  such  pressures  by  unknow- 
ing or  careless  users  that  they  become  red  hot,  in  which  case  they 
are  ground  away  very  rapidly.  It  is  imperative  to  use  them  under 
a  flood  of  water  to  keep  the  temperature  down,  and  insure  good 
work  and  long  service. 

Mr.  Taylor. — In  truing  up  emery  wheels  everv^one  has  had  the 
experience  of  losing  the  diamonds.  The  opinion  I  have  fonned 
is  that  the  diamond  becomes  loose  and  is  lost,  due  to  the  action 
and  the  heat  resulting  from  too  heavy  feeding.  I  would  like  to 
have  Mr.  Henning's  opinion. 

Mr.  Henning. — With  proper  methods  and  careful  workmanship 
it  should  be  a  simple  matter  to  set  a  diamond  so  that  it  will  neither 
flake,  break  nor  become  loose.  The  large  end  of  the  diamond 
should  be  deeply  set  in  steel,  and  unless  it  is  broken  by  excessive 
pressure  it  will  never  come  out,  but  will  remain  firmly  set  until 
completely  worn  do\v^l. 

The  best  method  for  setting  the  diamond  is  to  cast  steel  aroimd 
it,  and  if  the  proper  casting  temperature  is  used  the  diamond 
becomes  practically  cemented  in  place.  The  proper  temperature 
is  about  4,500  degrees. 

When  an  octahedral  or  egg-shaped  diamond  is  used  it  may  bo 
ground  down  to  its  maximum  section;  this  being  reached,  the 
diamond  should  be  reset  end  for  end  to  expose  the  back  end.  This 
done,  the  diamond  can  again  be  used  until  its  middle  section  is 
reached.  This  leaves  a  tliin  slab  of  diamond  in  the  setting,  which 
can  again  be  reset.  When  octahedral  crystals  are  used  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reset  them  four  times,  once  for  each  point.  This  will  en- 
sure that  the  entire  diamond  can  be  used  up. 

Every  diamond  should  be  carefully  catalogued  in  a  record  as 
to  its  provenance,  weight,  shape,  dimensions  and  general  char- 
27 
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acteristics.     By  such  record  its  particular  field  of  usefulness  can 
be  designated. 

Prof,  \\\  W,  Bir^, — I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Henning  give 
some  information  as  to  the  hardness  of  the  diamond. 

Mr,  llenning,* — There  is  very  little  known  about  the  hardness 
of  diamonds,  or  about  their  relative  hardness,  except  that  they 
are  the  hardest  material  knouTi.  We  know  by  rough  approxi- 
mation and  guessing  that  some  kinds  are  harder  than  others,  but 
correct  or  accurate  investigations  have  not  been  made  as  far  as 
the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn. 

Carbon  (or  black  diamond)  found  in  Brazil  is  entirely  granular 
and  amorphous,  and  has  no  distinct  cleavage  planes  in  three  direc- 
tions and  is  not  crystaline;  it  is  opaque,  and  while  having  a  pink- 
ish-gray fracture,  is  generally  purplish-gray  or  brown  on  the  sur- 
face.   This  is  supposed  to  be  the  hardest  variety. 

Cry&taline  diamond  (bort)  has  three  distinct  cleavage  planes, 
but  is  found  in  all  colors  of  the  rainbow,  is  transparent,  and  when 
absolutely  clear  is  used  for  jewelry.  The  latter  is  considered  very 
hard,  but  not  as  hard  as  a  variety  which  is  partly  black  but  trans- 
lucent. The  hardness  of  others  is  supposed  to  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  colors  in  follo^nng  order:  Light  browm,  yellow  and  dark 
brown.  It  has  repeatedly  happened  that  the  latter  explode  upon 
removal  from  the  mine  and  exposure  to  sun,  light  and  air.  Bra- 
zilian and  Australian  diamonds  are  generally  considered  harder 
than  African  stones. 

The  hardness  of  diamonds  is  commonly  tested  by  application 
to  a  grinding  wheel  and  noting  results.  This  is,  of  course,  but 
a  mere  guess. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  diamond  dies.  The  wires  drawn 
through  them  for  electrical  purposes  must  be  so  accurate  that  in 
-  winding  coils,  for  example,  the  resulting  coils  should  be  perfectly 
svmmetrical.  For  electrical  measuring  instruments  wire  of  ex- 
treme  thinness  is  sometmies  used,  and  all  of  it  must  be  of  greatest 
accuracy  to  produce  correct  resistances.  Also  platinum  wires  for 
use  in  incandescent  lamps  must  be  perfectly  round  and  smooth. 
The  dies  used  must  therefore  be  perfect.  The  holes  are  made 
by  drilling  and  polishing,  and  very  small  variations  in  size  are 
often  required.  Provided  the  copper  is  pure,  there  is  very  little 
wear  on  these  dies  and  most  of  them  are  destroyed  by  bursting. 


*  Author's  closure  under  tbe  Hules. 
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Probably  the  largest  diamond  dies  made  have  been  0.74,  0.64 
and  0.53,  but  very  few  of  these  are  used.  Ordinary  sizes,  from 
0.45  to  0.30,  are  made  in  quantities. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  behavior  of  the  diamond  as 
a  cutting  tool.  It  is  so  hard  that  when  shaped  and  polished  to  a 
cutting  edge  it  will  not  wear  except  after  long  use.  Its  destruc- 
tion is  almost  invariably  the  result  of  careless  handling  which  re- 
sults in  its  striking  or  being  struck  a  hard  and  sudden  blow. 

When  used  for  cutting  rubber  the  diamond  will  sometimes  chip, 
but  this  is  because  it  has  struck  some  piece  of  foreign  matter  such 
as  metal,  w^hich  has  been  mixed  in  with  the  rubber.  Ordinarily 
it  would  cut  this  metal,  but  the  speed  of  cutting  for  rubber  is 
much  too  high  for  metal  cutting  and  hence  the  diamond  is  chipped. 

The  diamond  tool  is  used  not  only  for  finishing  but  for  rough- 
ing as  well,  and  leaves  a  very  fine  finish  which  only  requires  pol- 
ishing. 

For  truing  metals  or  stone  the  diamond  is  not  used  because  of 
its  cutting  ability,  but  because  of  its  hardness  and  the  consequent 
wearing  away  of  the  softer  material. 

Hardness  in  the  case  of  the  diamond  means  not  an  ability  to 
resist  indentation  or  crushing  but  an  ability  to  resist  abrasion.  It 
will  not  wear,  and  therefore  holds  its  shape.  For  this  reason  even- 
tempered  steel  can  be  cut  \vith  the  certainty  of  obtaining  accurate 
results. 


No.  1074.* 

MORE  EXACT  METHODS  FOR  DETERMINING  THE 
EFFICIENCY  OF  STEAM  GENERATING  APPARA- 
TUS. 

BT  ▲.  BKKEHT,  CHICAGO,  UX. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  The  accepted  method  of  conducting  tests  of  steam-generating 
apparatus  determines  the  results  of  the  performance  of  the  com- 
bined apparatus  and  its  manipulation.  Such  experiments  are  re- 
ferred to  as  "  boiler  "  tests,  yet  they  are  not  properly  tests  of  the 
boiler,  nor  do  such  experiments  show  the  results  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  fire  or  the  furnace  feature,  except  as  measured 
through  a  more  or  less  inefficient  boiler.  Basing  results  on  the 
coal  supplied  to  the  grate  less  that  which  goes  to  the  ash  pit  or  is 
removed  from  the  fire  in  cleaning,  is  a  step  toward  determining  the 
efficiency  of  the  boiler,  but,  with  present  methods,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  effect  of  the  fire  is  constant  or  uniform,  although  gas 
analysis  is  required  which  shows  that  fires  differ  in  quality,  but 
this  fact  is  neglected  in  considering  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler^ 
yet,  any  performance  is  dependent  on  the  condition  of  combustion, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  temperature  of  the  fire. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  boiler  is  to  receive  heat  from  the  gases, 
which  is  supplied  to  them  by  the  process  of  combustion.  As  heat 
only  flows  from  a  region  of  higher  to  one  of  lower  temperature, 
and  as  its  rate  of  flow  is  ffoverned  bv  the  difference  between  the 
temperatures,  it  necessarily  follows  that  most  heat  will  flow  to  the 
boiler  when  its  temperature  is  highest.  It  is  useful  in  this  connec- 
tion to  consider  that  heat  and  temperature  are  two  entirely  differ- 
ent things,  temperature  being  the  condition  under  which  the 
heat  is  present.  If  a  given  quantity  of  heat  is  contained  in  a  large 
amount  of  gas,  it  will  be  at  a  low  temperature,  but  if  in  a  small 

*  Presented  at  the  New  York  meeting  (December,  1904)  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI  of  the 
Transaetions. 
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amount,  it  will  be  present  at  high  temperature.    That  this  is  true 
may  be  determined  according  to  the  formula, 

m  .  Heat  developed 

^  Weight  of  gas  x  its  specific  heat 

3.  Thus  the  performance  of  a  boiler  is  influenced  by  the  temper- 
ature at  which  the  heat  is  supplied;  also,  when  a  large  quantity 
of  heat  is  furnished,  its  absorption  is  less  complete  than  with  a 
small  quantity,  the  temperature  being  the  same  in  each  case. 

4.  Therefore,  if  boilers  are  to  be  compared  with  each  other, 
80  their  heat  efficiency  can  be  determined,  it  could  be  accomplished 
if  supplied  with  the  same  relative  quantity  of  heat  at  the  same 
temperature.  These  conditions  would  be  fulfilled  if  a  uniform 
number  of  heat  units  be  supplied  for  each  square  foot  of  heating 
surface  per  unit  of  time  and  at  some  accepted  standard  tempera- 
ture. 

5.  Gauging  the  required  quantity  of  heat  to  be  supplied  would 
present  several  difficulties.  The  heating  power  of  the  fuel  could 
be  determined  by  sampling  an  analysis  previous  to  instead  of  after 
the  test,  which  would  enable  the  proper  amount  of  heat  in  the  coal 
to  be  furnished  to  the  grate,  but  fuel  lost  in  the  ash-pit,  removed 
in  cleaning  the  fire  or  carried  over  the  bridge  wall,  and  incomplete 
combustion,  would  have  a  varying  influence  of  the  quantity  of  heat 
generated,  and  the  percentage  of  such  heat,  undeveloped,  must  bo 
known  and  provided  for  in  the  supply  of  the  fuel  to  the  grate. 
The  use  of  a  standard  high-grade  coal  would,  of  course,  very 
largely  reduce  these  difficulties. 

6.  As  different  steam  pressures  have  an  influence  on  the  amount 
of  beat  flowing  to  a  boiler,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  some 
standard  pressure,  which  need  not  be  that  which  would  be  em- 
ployed in  service.  And  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  would  be  de- 
termined or  not,  as  eircimastances  require,  but  with  well-set  ap- 
paratus it  could  be  assumed  to  be  constant  at  rated  capacity. 

7.  The  supply  of  a  certain  predetermined  amount  of  heat  would 
be  a  very  difficult  matter,  and  a  less  efficient  boiler  would  absorb 
a  smaller  quantity  of  heat  than  a  more  efficient  one,  although  the 
same  quantity  be  supplied  per  unit  of  surface  and  time,  and  at 
the  same  temperature,  therefore,  the  less  efficient  boiler  would 
do  less  work.  Thus  the  capacity  would  not  be  the  same  for  each, 
and  instead  of  there  being  simply  a  difference  in  efficiency  there 
would  be  a  difference  in  both  efficiency  and  capacity.    It  would 
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probably  be  better  to  produce  a  uniform  capacity  as  measured  in 
equivalent  pounds  of  water  evaporated  from  and  at  212  degrees 
per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  or,  in  other  words, 
operate  the  boiler  at  its  rated  horse-power  capacity,  for  example. 
This  would  be  a  simpler  method  than  that  of  afTecting  uniform 
supply  of  heat,  and  a  standard  condition  of  combustion  as  shown 
by  the  gas  analysis  would  insure  that  the  heat  be  developed  at  the 
required  temperature.  Owing,  however,  to  slight  varying  com- 
position of  fuels,  it  would  be  desirable  to  use  coals  in  which  the 
ratio  between  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  approximately  the  same. 
Thus  with  standard  conditions  of  developed  capacity,  initial  tem- 
perature and  steam  pressure,  the  heat  developed  referred  to  the 
heat  absorbed,  will  show  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler,  so  that  com- 
parisons may  be  made. 

8.  The  efficiency  of  any  particular  boiler  is  a  fixed  quantity, 
which  once  ascertained  according  to  some  standard  applies  to  any 
number  of  reproductions,  and  thus  need  only  be  determined  once. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  efficiency  of  different  sizes  of 
the  same  kind  of  boiler  is  the  same.  For  example,  there  is  a  hori- 
zontal water  tube  type  which  is  usually  made  from  9  to  14  tubes 
in  height,  the  travel  of  the  gases  being  three  times  across  the 
tubes.  The  higher  boilers  are  more  efficient  than  the  lower  ones. 
For  the  reason  that  the  gases  pass  across  the  tubes  at  a  volume 
dependent  on  their  temperature,  and  as  the  temperature  drops,  the 
volume  becomes  less,  which  results  in  a  portion  of  the  tube  surface 
uf  the  second  and  third  passes  especially  not  being  in  the  path  of 
the  flowing  gases,  therefore  the  fixed  path  of  the  gases  passes 
across  27  tubes  in  the  boiler  which  is  9  tubes  high,  and  across  42 
tubes  in  the  one  which  is  14  tubes  high. 

9.  Purchasers'  requirements  will  demand  in  the  future  as  in  the 
pai^t  that  tests  of  the  combined  apparatus  with  the  fuel  to  be  used 
be  made  to  demonstrate  if  a  certain  efficiency  and  capacity  are 
obtainable.  The  results  of  such  tests,  however,  are  confusing 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  boilers  or 
of  any  portion  of  the  apparatus. 

10.  It  is  the  author's  opinion  that  there  is  a  greater  difference 
in  the  efficiency  of  different  boilers  than  is  generally  realized.  In 
this  connection,  experiments  on  two  boilers  to  determine  their 
relative  efficiency  may  be  of  value. 

11.  These  boilers  of  a  horizontal  water  tube  type  adjoined  each 
other  in  one  battery.    With  each  the  gases  were  discharged  to  the 
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same  flue  and  steam  at  175  pounds  pressure  to  the  same  steam 
header.  A  chain  grate  stoker  was  located  under  each,  and  the  fur- 
nace feature  of  the  apparatus  was  well  developed  by  fire  brick  tile 
suspended  from  the  bottom  tubes  of  the  boiler,  which  extends  ap- 
proximately 12  feet  back  from  the  front,  corresponding  to  a  brick 
arch  of  that  length,  in  addition  to  the  ignition  arch  of  the  stoker. 
These  boilers  are  designated  as  A  and  B,  and  they  and  their  asso- 
ciated features  are  exactly  the  same,  except  that  of  the  path  of 
travel  of  the  gases  among  the  tubes.  With  A  the  gases  travel 
with  the  length  of  the  tubes  once  and  do  not  act  on  all  of  the  tube 
surface.  With  B  the  travel  is  three  times  the  length  of  the  tubes, 
in  separate  passages,  which  caused  the  gases  to  come  in  contact 
with  very  much  more  of  the  tube  surface  than  with  the  boiler  A. 
Table  No.   1  gives  the  relative  final  temperatures  of  escaping 


TABLE  NO.   1. 


Boilers. 
A.  B. 


Condition  of  combustion,  COa 10.7  10. 3 

Horse-power  developed 564.3  580.4 

Heating  surface,  square  feet 4,800  4,800 

Temperature  of  escaping  gases,  final 657  469 

alx)ve  al  r  supply • 583  894 

steam  temperature 278  92 

greater  than  B 186 


ii  (4  <t  «< 


•    • 


it  <> 


Steam 879  377 


gases  at  approximately  the  same  capacity  and  condition  of  com- 
bustion. These  experiments  were  not  made  at  the  same  time,  but 
the  same  kind  of  coal  was  used.  The  reason  that  the  gas  analysis 
was  only  carried  to  CO2  is  that,  owing  to  the  very  efficient  tile  roof 
furnace,  combustion  was  always  complete.  The  horse-power  de- 
veloped placed  each  boiler  nearly  on  the  same  basis,  being  about 
3  per  cent,  to  the  disadvantage  of  B,  therefore  the  work  done  by 
each  was  approximately  the  same.  The  condition  of  combustion 
was  also  slightly  in  favor  of  boiler  A,  but  this  may  be  considered 
as  approximately  the  same  for  each.  Thus  all  conditions  were 
practically  the  same  except  that  of  temperature  of  escaping  gases, 
which  showed  a  considerable  difference  in  the  boilers  as  gas  coolers. 
12.  If  the  specific  heat  of  gases  at  high  temperature  were 
known,  the  gas  analysis  and  an  ultimate  analysis  of  the  fuel  would 
afford  data  for  calculating  the  quantity  of  heat  in  a  pound  of  gas  at 
initial  temperature,  and  the  heat  remaining  at  final  temperature 
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(!Ould  be  calculated  from  direct  temperature  measurement,  and 
the  efficiency  could  be  expressed  according  to  the  equation, 

and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  determine  the  quantity  of  fuel 
used  in  such  an  experiment  as  given  in  Table  No.  1. 

13.  If  the  reduction  in  temperature  of  escaping  gases  from  a 
boiler  by  186  degrees  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  work  of 
an  average  economizer,  then  it  appears  boiler  B  possesses  an  effi- 
ciency equal  to  that  of  the  combined  efficiency  of  boiler  A  and 
an  economizer;  or,  in  other  words,  that  B  is  as  efficient  without  an 
economizer  as  the  combined  efficiency  of  boiler  A  with  one,  which 
serves  to  illustrate  the  great  difference  which  may  exist  in  different 
boilers. 

14.  These  boilers  were  also  tested  by  the  alternate  method  of 
the  standard  code,  which  was  feasible,  because  conditions  could 
be  exactly  the  same,  and  the  object  was  to  compare  one  with  the 
other,  and  not  with  boilers  in  general.  The  tests  were  run  at 
the  same  time,  one  being  started  15  minutes  before  the  other. 
Alternate  wheelbarrows  of  coal  from  the  same  source  were  laid 
down  before  each  boiler  only  as  required.  The  thickness  of  the 
fire  was  the  same.  Each  damper  was  full  open  and  the  speed  of 
the  stoker  regulated  so  that  the  fuel  bed  extended  to  the  end  of  the 
grate.    The  result  is  shown  in  Table  No.  2. 

TABLE  NO.   2. 

Boilers. 
A.  B. 

Pounds  of  pure  coal  burned  per  hour 1,765.75  1,446.56 

"       *'  water  evaporated  per  hour 13,210.34  13,629.24 

*'       "       *'              "          per  pound  of  pure  coal  burned           7.47  9.42 

Beating  power  of  pure  coal  B.t.u.  per  pound 13,633  13,683 

Temperature  of  feed  water 212  212 

"  gases,  final 594  442 

**            "       "      above  air  supply 514  862 

*'      steam  temperature 217  65 

"       *'      greater  than  B 152 

'*  saturated  steam 877  877 

Draft  over  fire,  inches  of  water    0.38  0.22 

Uorse-power 883  895 

EflBciency,  per  cent,  of  heat  absorbed  by  boiler 52.93  06.73 

Fuel  saving  of  boiler  B  over  A,  per  cent 20.08 

15.  Pure  coal  is  an  expression  which  the  author  prefers  to  use 
instead  of  that  of  combustible,  because  the  fuel  free  from  ash  and 
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moisture  contains  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  which  are  not  combusti- 
bles. The  capacities  were  lower  than  those  in  Table  No.  1,  because 
the  coal  used  was  a  less  favorable  size.  This  latter  test  shows  the 
effect  of  the  difference  in  efficiency  of  the  two  boilers  in  ordinary 
service. 

16.  The  author  prefers  to  recognize  a  steam  generating  appar- 
atus as  being  composed  of  separate  features  as  follows:  As  boiler 
and  grate,  with  this  combination,  the  gases  flow  in  contact  with 
the  heating  surface  immediately  as  they  leave  the  fire.  Also, 
as  boiler,  grate  and  furnace,  the  latter  feature  consisting  of  a 
refractory  roof  over  the  fire  which  extends  back  a  considerable 
distance,  its  presence  making  it  possible  for  the  gases  to  be  mixed 
together  a  sufficient  extent  while  at  high  temperature,  so  that  no 
combustible  escapes  oxidation.  Such  feature  here  designated  as  a 
furnace,  if  of  a  length  of  about  14  feet,  will  produce  an  ideal 
mLxture  of  the  gases  if  the  coal  is  supplied  to  the  grate  at  a 
uniform  rate,  but,  if  not,  its  ability  to  effect  mixture  of  the  gases 
is  not  sufficient  for  complete  combustion.  With  the  thick  fire  of 
a  chain  grate  stoker  feeding  bituminous  coals,  a  considerable 
amount  of  combustible  gas  escapes  from  the  front  of  the  fire, 
such  a  quantity,  in  fact,  that  an  ignition  arch  alone,  although  5 
feet  in  length,  does  not  cause  sufficient  mixture  of  the  gas  and  air 
to  produce  complete  combustion.  Therefore,  if  the  maximum 
requirement  of  the  furnace  is  to  thoroughly  mix  together  the 
gases  from  a  chain  grate  fire,  then  the  efficiency  of  such  furnace 
feature  as  fitted  under  boilers  A  and  B  is  ideal,  because  proper 
regulation  of  the  quantities  of  air  and  fuel  supplied  by  the  grate, 
resulted  in  the  production  of  18  per  cent.  CO2  with  complete  com- 
bustion and  no  smoke. 

17.  The  performance  of  the  chain  grate  stokers  under  boilers 
A  and  B  are  unsatisfactory  in  two  respects:  First,  that  with  desir- 
able strength  of  draft  the  available  thickness  of  fuel  bed  does 
not  supply  sufficient  combustible  to  satisfy  the  air  supply.  Second, 
fuel  is  wasted  by  passing  over  the  end  of  the  grate  with  the  ash. 
This  latter  fault  may  be  remedied  by  running  the  grate  at  a  speed 
which  will  allow  the  fuel  to  burn  away  before  it  reaches  the  end, 
but  this  results  in  increased  excess  of  air,  therefore  the  chain 
grate  stoker,  in  combination  with  the  above  described  furnace 
feature,  is  inefficient  to  the  extent  by  which  it  fails  to  supply 
a  sufficient  thickness  of  fire  or  quantity  of  combustible,  and  the 
loss  of  fuel  with  the  ash  it  not  a  fault  of  the  stoker,  because  if  the 
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supply  of  combustible  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  air  the  grate 
could  be  run  at  a  speed  which  would  insure  that  the  fuel  all  be 
burned. 

18.  It  is  the  author's  wish  in  presenting  this  paper  to  suggest 
the  advantages  of  more  detailed  study  of  steam  generating  ap- 
paratus. Such  results  as  shown  by  boiler  B  over  A  would  justify 
considerable  investigation  in  connection  with  either  selection  or 
design,  and  the  burning  of  inferior  bituminous  coal  without  smoke 
is  a  feature  of  increasing  value. 

DISCUSSION 

Prof,  Wm,  Kent, — If  it  is  desirable  to  have  two  boilers  tested 
under  identical  circumstances  so  that  each  shall  be  supplied  with 
the  "same  relative  quantity  of  heat  at  the  same  temperature," 
and  this  can  probably  be  done  most  easily  with  natural  gas,  both 
the  gas  and  the  air  being  supplied  from  meters.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  secure  identity  of  conditions  with  coal  fuel. 
Suppose  it  were  possible  to  make  such  tests,  what  would  be  the 
use  of  them?  They  would  probably  show  that  the  plain  cylinder 
boiler  has  a  greater  efficiency  for  a  given  rate  of  evaporation  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour  than  any  other  boiler, 
provided  that  the  radiation  loss  from  this  boiler  could  be  reduced 
to  as  low  a  percentage  of  the  total  heat  generated  as  it  is  in  other 
boilers.  This  result  would  follow  from  the  fact  that  the  plain 
cylinder  boiler  is  about  the  only  one  that  has  ever  been  made  in 
which  there  is  no  possibility  of  some  short  circuiting  of  gases; 
and  of  what  use  would  this  result  be  if  it  were  found?  It  would 
not  lead  to  anyone's  prefering  to  use  a  plain  cylinder  boiler  to 
any  other  kind  of  boiler,  for  it  has  too  many  defects  which  over- 
balance its  single  point  of  superiority. 

The  statement  made  in  paragraph  8  of  the  paper  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  any  particular  boiler  is  a  fixed  quantity  which  once 
ascertained  according  to  some  standard  applies  to  any  number 
of  reproductions  and  thus  need  only  be  determined  once  may 
also  be  true,  but  of  what  use  is  it  if  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  fix  a  standard  set  of  conditions  which  can  be  dupli- 
cated on  two  successive  days.  It  might  possibly  be  duplicated 
if  the  conditions  of  firing  were  natural  gas  supplied  from  a  meter 
at  a  definite  rate  per  hour  and  air  supplied  also  at  a  definite  rate 
and  of  a  definite  condition  as  regards  dryness,  and  so  mixed  with 
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the  gas  that  complete  combastion  takes  place  before  the  products 
of  combustion  touch  the  heating  surface.  If  such  a  standard  set 
of  conditions  could  be  obtained  this  standard  would  have  to  vary 
for  each  kind  of  boiler  and  for  each  variation  in  shape  or  dimen- 
sions of  each  boiler  in  order  to  obtain  its  highest  efficiency.  For 
instance,  if  radiation  of  the  horizontal  cylinder  could  be  sup- 
pressed, it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  an  efficiency  of  80  per 
cent,  at  a  rate  of  driving  of  4  pounds  of  water  per  square  foot  of 
heating  surfce  per  hour  after  having  experimented  long  enough 
to  find  what  mixture  of  gas  and  air  would  give  the  highest  furnace 
temperature.  Then  experimenting  with  other  boilers,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  same  efficiency  of  80  per  cent,  could  be  reached 
with  the  same  analysis  of  the  gases  of  combustion  at  rates  of 
driving  varying  with  each  kind  of  boiler  and  with  different  sizes 
and  shapes  of  the  same  kinds  from  two  pounds  to  something  less 
than  four  pounds.  And  what  would  be  the  use  of  such  a  result 
if  we  had  it,  if  the  efficiency  of  these  same  boilers  tested  with 
coal  would  vary  with  no  sort  of  regularity  and  according  to  no 
ascertainable  law  with  everv  variation  in  kind  of  coal  and  char- 
acter  of  firing?  For  example,  I  once  tested  a  water-tube  boiler 
in  which  the  gas  passage  were  arranged  exactly  as  in  boiler  A 
described  in  the  paper.  At  a  moderte  rate  of  driving  I  got  a 
very  low  efficiency  and  a  high  temperature  of  the  furnace  gases. 
I  attributed  tlio  poor  results  to  short  circuiting,  and  said  that  next 
day  I  would  drive  the  boiler  higher,  would  obtain  higher  capacity, 
higher  efficiency  anil  lower  chimney  temperature,  which  I  did. 
An  entirely  different  set  of  results  might  have  been  obtained  if 
a  different  kind  of  fuel  had  been  used.  Of  what  importance  was 
it  for  me  to  obtain  a  definite  figure  for  the  efficiency  of  this  boiler 
under  a  "standard"  set  of  conditions  such  as  burning,  say, 
anthracite  e^g'g  coal,  with  a  definite  force  of  draft  and  a  definite 
rate  of  combustion  ]>er  square  foot  of  grate  surface,  if  the  boiler 
was  actuallv  to  be  used  with  bituminous  coal  which  varied  in 
quality  every  day  in  the  week? 

The  author  states  that  a  furnace  having  a  refractory  roof  and 
length  of  fourteen  feet  will  produce  an  ideal  mixture  of  the  gases 
if  the  coal  is  supplied  to  the  gi-ate  at  a  uniform  rate,  but  if  not 
its  ability  to  effect  the  mixture  of  the  gases  is  not  sufficient  foi* 
complete  combustion.  This  statement  is  no  doubt  true  for  a 
certain  grade  of  coal  fired  at  a  certain  rate,  but  if  we  tried  lig- 
nite at  the  same  rate  or  the  same  coal  supplied  to  the  grate  at 
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double  the  rate  but  yet  a  uniform  rate,  it  is  not  probable  that 
fourteen  feet  length  of  the  furnace  will  be  nearly  sufflcient  to 
cause  complete  combustion  unless  other  meanaare  taken  to  cause 
mixture  of  the  combustible  gases  and  air  in  the  furnace.  Such 
a  means  of  mixture  is  provided  in  my  Wing  Wall  furnace,  and 
such  a  means  also  is  provided  in  under  feed  stokers,  in  downward 
draft  furnaces  and  in  chain  grate  stokers  when  supplied  with  a 
sufficient  length  of  arch  and  run  in  such  a  manner  as  to  supply 
enough  air  through  the  rear  portion  of  the  grate  to  burn  the  gases 
produced  in  the  front  portion. 

Mr.  Bement's  paper  contains  some  interesting  information  and 
deductions,  but  it  does  not  lead  to  any  )nore  exact  methods  for 
determining  the  efficiency  of  steam  generating  apparatus  than 
we  now  have.  Our  methods  of  determining  the  efficiency  are 
already  about  as  exact  as  they  need  be.  What  we  need  is  some 
means  of  controlling  the  efficiency,  and  that  will  not  be  sup- 
plied until  the  fireman  is  furnished  with  a  registering  pyrometer 
which  will  be  as  easy  to  read  as  the  steam  gauge  is  already,  and 
apparatus  which  will  indicate  continuously  the  percentage  of 
oxygen  in  the  furnace  gases. 

Prof,  E,  A,  Hitehcoclc, — I  trust  that  Mr.  Bement's  suggestions 
will  bring  out  others  along  this  line  with  experiences,  attempts, 
suggestions  and  failures,  so  that  some  who  are  constantly  making 
investigations  along  steam  generation  lines  may  profit  thereby, 
and  not  start  out  on  paths  that  will  have  to  be  retraced. 

If  boiler  efficiency  is  to  be  determined  by  the  condition  and 
temperature  at  the  furnace  of  the  products  of  combustion,  the 
fields  of  trials  at  present  will  be  quite  limited,  for  to  draw  correct 
comparisons  between  different  types  of  boilers  they  should  have 
the  same  type  of  furnace,  one  that  will  give  complete  combus- 
tion of  gases  with  high  temperature  before  the  boiler  surfaces 
*  are  reached.  The  temperature  of  the  gases  leaving  the  furnace 
would,  of  course,  be  very  important,  since  two  boilers  identical 
in  type,  size  and  condition  and,  therefore,  of  the  same  efficiency, 
would  show  different  efficiencies  with  different  furnace  tempera- 
tures, other  conditions  remaining  the  same.  This  requirement 
would  eliminate  all  boilere  where  the  grate  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  heating  surface,  and  also  all  of  the  internal  fired  type.  It 
would  also  be  very  difficult  with  the  latter  to  obtain  the  tempera- 
ture and  a  sample  of  the  gas  for  analysis  just  after  leaving  the 
furnace,  requirements  necessary  in  all  cases.     My  experience  in 
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obtaining  furnace  temperatures  and  a  continuous  sample  of  gas 
just  before  entering  the  tubes  on  a  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler  with 
Datch  oven  furnace,  has  been  that  it  is  difficult  and  expensive.  I 
should  say  that  every  boiler  should  have  a  furnace  that  will  give, 
when  properly  handled,  practically  complete  combustion  with  high 
temperature.  Then  a  complete  boiler  heat  balance  trial  will  at 
once  show  if  the  boiler  is  being  handled  properly  for  the  condi- 
tions existing.  That  is  what  the  owner  of  the  boiler  plant  wants 
to  know. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Bement  had  obtained  complete  heat  balances  for 
tests  on  boilers  A  and  jB,  Table  II,  we  could  see  at  once  why 
there  was  a  saving  in  fuel  of  20.68  per  cent.  Now,  assuming,  as 
was  probably  taken  for  granted,  that  all  the  conditions  of  each 
test  was  constant,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  final  tempera- 
ture of  the  escaping  gases,  then  the  gain  was  due  entirely  to  the 
reduction  in  temperature  of  the  products  of  combustion  and  air 
in  excess.  Now,  boiler  A  absorbed  13,()33  x  0.5293  =  7,220  British 
thermal  units,  and  B  13,633  x  0.6673  =  9,110  British  thermal 
units  per  pounds  of  coal,  or  a  difference  of  1,890  British  thermal 
units,  with  a  drop  in  temperature  of  the  products  of  combustion 
of  B  over  A  of  152  degrees,  which  gives  12.4  British  thermal  units 
per  degree  of  temperature.  As  the  products  of  combustion  on 
boiler  A  had  a  temperature  of  514  degrees  above  the  air  supply, 
the  loss,  therefore,  in  that  direction,  on  a  basis  of  12.4  British 
thermal  units  per  degrees,  would  be  12.4  x  514  =  6,373  British 
thermal  units  per  pounds  of  coal.  Now,  (7.47  x  965.7)  +  6,373 
=13,586  British  thermal  units,  leaving  a  difference  of  only  47 
British  thermal  units,  or  0.3  of  one  per  cent,  to  be  charged  to 
two  sources  of  loss  at  the  very  least,  that  is,  radiation  and  un- 
burned  coal  in  refuse.  There  must  have  been  some  loss  due  to 
unbumed  coal,  especially  since  the  boilers  were  equipped  with 
the  chain  grate  stoker,  and  there  is  certainly  loss  in  radiation. 
To  have  a  loss  in  the  products  of  combustion  of  6,373  British 
thermal  units  per  pounds  of  coal,  with  a  temperature  of  products 
of  combustion  above  atmosphere  of  514  degrees,  would  mean  an 
air  excess  of  about  450  per  cent.  These  points  seem  to  indicate 
that  in  the  two  trials  given  the  conditions  were  not  the  same;  in 
fact,  the  drafts  above  the  fires  are  quite  different  which  would 
unquestionably  make  quite  a  difference,  the  kind  of  coal  and 
thickness  of  fires  remaining  the  same.  I  consider  a  boiler  trial 
incomplete  when  there  is  no  heat  balance,  and  different  trials  on 
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the  same,  or  different  boilers,  are  incomparable  without  it.  I 
cannot  agree  with  a  prominent  engineer  who  recently  stated  in 
print  that  a  boiler  heat  balance  looks  nice  on  paper,  bat  prac- 
tically was  of  absolutely  no  value.  If  as  much  time,  thought, 
experimentation,  etc.,  had  been  spent  during  the  past  on  the 
steam  generation  side  of  the  power  plant  as  on  the  power  side  we 
would  to-day  have  more  efficient  systems. 

Mr.  Arthur  IlerschTnann. — The  word  ''circulation"  stands 
for  efficiency  in  steam  raising.  The  water  should  flow  unchecked 
from  low  to  high  temperature  until  it  leaves  the  boiler  as  steam, 
while  the  furnace  heat  should  be  communicated  to  the  boiler 
contents  until  its  temperature  is  lowered  to  a  certain  minimum, 
when  the  gases  should  be  allowed  to  escape. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  well-known  fact  that  with  the  average 
boiler  plant  the  flue  gases  escape  at  an  excessively  high  tempera- 
ture. The  reason  is  that  the  stack  would  not  .produce  draught 
strong  enough  to  supply  the  requisite  amount  of  air  for  combus- 
tion were  it  otherwise. 

A  very  high  stack — on  the  other  hand — which  produces  strong 
draught  with  little  ''  head  of  heat,"  as  we  might  say,  would  be 
wasteful  of  heat  whenever  a  fixed  relation  between  the  position 
of  its  damper  and  the  condition  of  the  fire  is  disturbed. 

For  the  above  reasons  it  would  seem  that  "  blowing  air 
through  the  fire  "  is  deserving  of  more  careful  consideration,  and 
that  it  should  be  made  the  subject  of  accurate  comparative  tests 
to  determine  its  value  with  high  stacks,  such  as  we  have  in 
modern  office  buildings.  Efficiency  is  raised  by  blowing  air  so 
as  to  produce  a  balance  of  pressure  above  the  fire  and  helping 
the  products  of  combustion  being  drawn  through  the  damper, 
which  latter  is  set  to  fit  conditions. 

Mr.  George  11.  Barrus. — The  title  of  this  pai)er  is  a  misnomer. 
In  the  closing  paragraph,  the  author  says  that  its  object  is  merely 
to  suggest  advantages  of  more  detailed  study  of  steam  generating 
apparatus,  but  it  might  bo  inferred  from  the  title  that  its  object 
is  to  criticize  the  existing  methods  for  determining  the  efficiency 
of  boilers.  I  have  carefully  read  the  paper  and  I  do  not  find 
in  it  any  such  criticism,  neither  do  there  appear  any  suggestions 
for  improving  the  methods  already  well-known  and  thoroughly 
embodied  in  the  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  Boiler  Test  Com- 
mittee of  the  society.  It  may  be  inferred  from  reading  the  title 
''More  Exact  Methods  of  Determininn:  the  Efficienev  of  Steam 
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Generating  Apparatus"  that  the  methods  established  by  the 
society's  committee  are  not  sufficiently  exact,  and  that  the  author 
has  better  ones.  There  is,  however,  no  contention  of  this  kind. 
Considering  that  the  paper  merely  advocates  a  more  complete 
analysis  than  is  sometimes  undertaken,  the  wording  of  the  title 
should  be  changed  accordingly. 

I  object  to  the  use  of  the  words  *'  pure  coal "  in  Table  number 
2,  instead  of  the  commonly  accepted  term  used  in  this  country, 
*' combustible."  The  term  '* combustible"  has  come  to  be  well 
known  by  long  usage,  and  it  has  been  incorporated  in  all  the  tables 
of  the  various  testing  committees  of  the  society  which  have 
passed  on  these  subjects.  It  is  true  that  the  word  *' combust- 
ible" does  not  quite  fill  the  biU,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  tbe 
term  "pure  coal"  has  a  like  failing.  Individually,  I  consider 
that  **  combustible  "  is  a  far  better  name  than  ''  pure  coal,"  and 
there  is  no  advantage  whatever  in  substituting  the  less  expres- 
sive term. 

It  would  increase  the  value  of  the  paper  if  sketches  or  drawings 
were  added,  showing  the  leading  features  of  the  two  boilers  A 
and  B^  to  which  extendeil  reference  is  made.  From  the  reading 
of  the  description,  I  am  unable  to  fully  understand  the  arrange- 
ment, and  no  doubt  others  may  find  the  same  difficulty. 

Mr,  Albert  A,  Carij, — I  will  be  obliged  to  take  exception  to 
the  first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Bement's  paper. 

If  a  boiler  test  be  carefully  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
complete  fonn  advised  by  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers'  Boiler  Test  Committee  in  the  Code  of  1899,  sufficient 
information  Avill  be  obtained  to  determine  the  separate  and  indi- 
vidual efficiencies  of  both  the  boiler  and  the  furnace  which,  as 
correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Bement,  are  necessary  to  obtain  exact 
information  concerning  steam  generating  apparatus. 

By  referring  to  my  discussion  of  the  '^Revision  of  the  Code 
for  Conducting  Steam  Boiler  Trials"  at  the  December  1899 
meeting  of  this  society,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  suggested  the  neces- 
sity for  a  statement  of  boiler  efficiency  apart  from  the  furnace 
efficiency,  and  I  can  state  now  that  I  am  a  much  firmer  believer 
in  the  necessity  of  tlie  separation  of  these  two  efficiencies  than  I 
was  five  years  ago. 

Most  steam  users  seem  to  regard  the  furnace  and  boiler  as  one 
integral  piece  of  apparatus  which  is  wholly  wrong.  They  are 
as  separate  one  from  the  other  as  the  boiler  and  the  engine. 
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The  furnace  is  purely  and  simply  a  chemical  apparatus,  while 
the  boiler  is  a  physical  apparatus,  and  in  testing  they  should  be 
treated  as  such. 

The  furnace,  by  chemical  action,  is  z^  producer  of  heat,  while 
the  boiler  (diametrically  the  opposite)  is  an  absorber  of  a  portion 
of  such  heat  as  the  furnace  delivers  to  it. 

Any  material  advance  in  the  improvement  of  steam  generating 
apparatiis  cannot  proceed  until  it  is  thoroughly  appreciated  that 
both  boiler  and  furnace  have  their  own  individual  efficiency,  and 
the  product  of  the  two  separate  efficiencies  will  give  the  comhined 
boiler  and  furnace  efficiency,  which  latter  efficiency,  as  has  been 
indicated  by  Mr.  Bement,  has  been  too  commonly  accepted  with- 
out proper  analysis  to  determine  whether  we  are  operating  with 
a  boiler  of  high  efficiency  connected  to  a  furnace  of  low  efficiency, 
or  whether  our  boiler  is  very  wasteful  while  the  furnace  is  all 
that  it  should  be.  When  such  an  analvsis  is  made,  it  is  often 
astonishing  to  see  how  quickly  defects  are  discovered  which  may, 
in  many  cases,  be  remedied  and  followed  by  a  decrease  in  fuel 
consumption  and  by  a  suppression  of  the  smoke  nuisance. 

Furnace  efficiency  may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  total  heat 
delivered  from  the  furnace  to  the  total  heat  value  of  the  coal 
consumed. 

Boiler  efficiency  may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  total  heat 
absorbed  by  the  boiler  to  the  total  heat  delivered  by  the  furnace 
to  the  boiler. 

With  this  preface  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  how  boiler  and 
furnace  efficiencies  may  be  arrived  at  by  use  of  the  informa- 
tion obtained  in  a  boiler  test  conducted  according  to  the  com- 
plete form  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Code. 

The  following  table  gives  the  heat  balance  of  a  combined  fur- 
nace and  boiler  test  I  conducted,  which  will  show  how  the  heat 
is  distributed  between  the  furnace  and  boiler: 
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HEAT    BALANCE    OR    DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    TOTAL    HEAT    C'ON- 

TAlNEi)    IN    THE    COAL. 

Total  He.nt  Value  of  1  Lb.  op  Coal,  as  Determined  by  Mahler  Bond 

Calorimeter,  12,559  Britibh  Thermal  Units. 

B.t.u.        Per  cent, 
(a)  Heat  absorbed  by  boiler  as  found  in  dry  steam  evaporated 

per  pound  of  coal 8,019        63.850 

(6)  Loss  due  to  non  absorr>tjon  of  heat  contained  lu  the  steam 
evaporated  from  tbe 

Moisture  in  the  coal  t  229  1.800 


air 


i 


(e)  Loss  due  to  tbe  non-absorption  of  heat  contained  in  the 

steam  formed  by  the  burning  of  hydrogen 30  0 .  288 

(d)  Loss  due  to  heat  carried  nway  in  gases  delivered  to  chim- 
ney:   Heat  in  the  COa-CO-O-N,  etc 

"     •*    "    moii-ture  from  the  coal -      2,121        10.^86 

•*     '•    *•  "  "    burned  hydrogen.. . 

'*     "    "  **  ••    the  air 

(c)  Loss  due  to  incomplete  combustion  of  carbon 876  6.973 

(/)  Loss  due  to  unconsumed  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons 580  4.628 

iff)  Loss  due  to  un burned  carlxjn  leaving  the  furnace  with  tlie 

ash 270  2.150 

(h)  IvOFs  due  to  heat  withdrawn  from  furnace  with  ash 26  0.211 

(0  Loss  due  to  radiation 402  3.200 

Total 12,559      100.000 

We  can  now,  with  the  heat  balance  before  us,  separate  our 
charges  against  boiler  and  furnace,  and  so  aCrrive  at  our  boiler 
and  furnace  efficiencies. 

This  balance  shows  charged  against  the  furnace: 

B.t.u.  Percent. 

Item  (e)  876  6.972 

"     (/) 580  4.628 

"     (g) 270  2.150 

*'      {h) 26  0.211 

Total 1.752      13.961 

This  gives  us  a  furnace  efficiency  of  (100  —  13.9G1)  =  86.039^. 
The  following  losses  are  chargeable  against  the  boiler: 

B.t.u.  Per  Cent. 

Item  (6) 229  1.820 

"     (e) 36  0.283 

(d) 2,121  16.886 

(i) 402  3.200 

.      Total 2,788      22.189 

From  these  results  it  will  be  seen  that  the  boiler  efficiency 
referred  to  the  total  heat  value  of  the  coal  is* 
(100  — 22. 189)  =  77.811,^. 

28 


I* 
it 
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But  we  know  that  the  tqtal  heat  value  of  the  coal  is  not  deliv- 
ered to  the  boiler  by  the  furnace,  there  being  only  86.039j^  of 
this  amount  of  heat  available  for  use  by  the  boiler.  By  simple 
proportion  we  have: 

22.189:  86.039  ::X:  100. 
the  value  of  X  being  25.79^,  which  represents  the  true  loss  charged 
against  the  boiler.     The  true  efficiency.of  the  boiler  is  therefore 
(100—  25.79)  =  74.21  per  cent. 

To  check  this  boiler  efficiency  result  we  can  use  the  well-known 
therodjmamic  formula: 

100  ^i  =  E, 

In  which 

//  =  The  British  thennal  units  delivered  by  the  furnace  to 
the  boiler  (/.e?.,  12,559  -  1,752  =  10,807  British  ther- 
mal units). 
h  =  The  British  thermal  units  rejected  from  the  boiler  to 
the  chimney  and  from  the  boiler  by  radiation  (/,^., 
2,121  +  229  +  36  +  402  =2,788  British  thermal  units)! 
E=-  The  efficiency  of  the  boiler  referred  to  the  total  heat 
delivered  by  the  furnace  to  the  boiler. 
By  substitution  we  have 

,^^      10,807-2,788      ^,  ^. 

100  X  -—  -^jTtlat^ =  74.21  per  cent. 

Avhich  is  the  same  result  as  obtained  before. 

By  taking  74.21  per  cent,  of  86.039  we  find  that  combined  effi- 
ciency of  the  boiler  and  furnace  is  (74.21  x  86.039)  =  63.85  per 
cent.,  the  same  as  shown  in  item  (a)  of  our  heat  balance. 

With  an  initial  temperature  in  the  furnace,  varying  between 
2,500  degrees  and  3,000  degrees  F.,  as  existed  during  the  test 
reported  above,  a  boiler  efficiency  of  74  per  cent,  is  too  low, 
whereas  the  furnace  efficiency  of  85  per  cent,  is  good,  although 
a  somewhat  higher  efficiency  is  practically  possible.  In  another 
boiler  of  the  same  type,  after  making  temperature  tests  and  gas 
analyses,  I  was  able  to  make  changes  which  raised  the  boiler 
from  a  similar  efficiency  to  that  just  given  to  an  efficiency  of 
nearl}^  85  per  cent.  If  the  boiler  we  have  been  considering  had 
an  85  per  cent,  efficiency,  the  combined  efficiency  of  boiler  and 
furnace  would  have  been  (85  i>er  cent,  x  86  per  cent.)  =  73.1  per 
cent,  which  would  mean  a  saving  of  9.25  per  cent,  in  the  fuel  bill. 

Conducting  an  elaborate  and  careful  combined  boiler  and  fur- 
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nace  test,  according  to  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers' Code,  such  as  is  necessary  to  make  a  heat  balance  as 
given  above,  entails  altogether  too  much  work  should  we  merely 
wish  to  ascertain  the  individual  furnace  efficiency. 

I  have  by  another  and  more  simple  method  of  procedure  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  this  information,  but  as  a  description  of  this 
method  would  carry  us  away  from  a  proper  discussion  of  this 
paper,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it  here,  but  will  make  it  the 
subject  of  a  paper  to  present  at  the  coming  meeting  of  the  society. 

In  my  work  of  designing  and  improving  furnaces,  I  do  not 
always  find  a  boiler  attached  to  the  furnace,  and  therefore  such 
a  procedure  as  outlined  above  becomes  impossible,  but  by  the 
special  method— just  referred  to — the  furnace  efficiency  can  be 
ascertained  with  equal  accuracv  Avhether  the  furnace  is  used  for 
metallurgical  purposes,  for  burning  cement  or  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Referring  now  to  paragraphs  4  and  5  of  Mr.  Bement's  paper 
we  see,  with  the  discussion  I  have  just  presented,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  establish  a  set  of  uniform  conditions  requiring  the 
delivery  of  the  same  relative  quantity  of  heat  at  the  same  tem- 
perature in  order  to  arrive  at  this  information  regarding  the 
individual  efficiencies  of  furnace  and  boiler,  although,  of  course, 
it  is  desirable  where  a  comparison  of  two  different  types  of  boilers 
and  their  standard  settings  is  wanted,  to  use  standard  boilers  of 
as  nearly  the  same  rated  horse  power  as  possible  in  connection 
with  furnaces  built  as  nearly  alike  as  conditions  will  permit,  and 
of  course,  it  is  well  in  such  comparative  tests  to  use  the  same  coal 
and  have  the  fires  handled  as  nearly  alike  as  possible. 

As  Mr.  Bement  has  stated,  the  individual  efficiency  of  any 
particular  boiler  is  a  fixed  quantity,  and  when  once  determined 
will  apply  to  any  number  of  reproductions,  providing  the  size, 
setting,  travel  of  gases  and  length  of  time  that  they  are  in  con- 
tact with  all  parts  of  the  heating  surface  are  identical,  but  the 
breaking  down  or  displacing  of  baffles  or  any  other  cause  which 
would  produce  a  short  circuiting  of  gases,  will  decrease  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  boiler. 

For  a  matter  of  reference,  all  individual  efficiencies  of  boilers 
should  be  stated  with  some  standard  assumed  temperature  of  gases 
delivered  from  the  furnace,  as  well  as  with  some  standard  as- 
sumed temperature  of  gases  discharged  by  the  boiler  to  the  fine 
outlet,  and  factors  may  be  determined  which  when  multiplied  by 
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the  individual  boiler  eflBciency,  as  just  described,  will  give  the 
change  of  efficiency  in  the  boiler  as  the  temperature  of  the  furnace 
and  flue  gases  change. 

Such  factors  could  be  arrived  at  with  comparative  ease  if  the 
specific  heat  of  the  hot  furnace  gases  was  a  constant  quantity  at 
all  temperatures,  but  the  change  in  the  specific  heat  of  gases  at 
different  temperatures  is,  unfortunately,  a  matter  we  know  too 
little  about  at  present. 

I  can  endorse  the  assertion  made  in  paragraph  10  of  Mr. 
Bement's  paper,  that  there  is  probably  a  greater  difference  in 
individual  boiler  efficiencies  than  is  commonly  appreciated. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  value  of  a  square  foot  of  heating  surface 
in  any  one  boiler  is  greater  than  in  some  other  boiler  per  se., 
but  my  experience  has  shown  that  the  travel  of  hot  gases  from 
the  furnace  to  the  flue  outlet  is  not  as  well  regulated  in  some 
boilers  as  in  others. 

Such  gases  should  be  as  uniformly  distributed  as  possible  over 
the  entire  heating  surface  as  is  consistent  with  proper  draft  con- 
ditions, and  within  practical  limits,  the  greater  the  length  of  time 
the  moving  gases  are  held  in  contact  with  the  heating  surface  of 
the  boiler,  the  greater  will  be  the  boiler's  efficiency. 

These  facts  have  been  made  most  apparent  in  a  number  of  tests 
I  have  conducted. 

In  one  type  of  boiler  in  which  the  travel  of  gases  from  the 
furnace  to  the  flue  outlet  is  of  considerable  length,  but  in  which, 
with  the  standard  method  of  setting,  the  furnace  is  not  an  ideal 
one  for  the  use  of  bituminous  coal,  with  such  fuel  the  percentage 
of  boiler  efficiency  is  always  higher  than  the  percentage  of  fur- 
nace efficiencv. 

With  another  type  of  boiler,  in  which  the  length  of  travel  of 
the  furnace  gases  is  less  than  with  the  other  boiler  just  mentioned, 
and  in  which,  with  standard  setting,  the  furnace  is  well  adapted 
for  the  use  of  bituminous  coal — with  such  fuel  I  have  always  ob- 
tained a  higher  percentage  of  furnace  efficiency  than  {lercentage 
of  boiler  efficiency. 

I  have  found  in  many  cases  that  the  loss  in  one  direction 
in  one  of  these  type  of  boilers  has  offset  the  loss  in  the  other 
direction  in  the  other  type  of  boiler,  so  that  the  combined  effi- 
ciencies of  the  two  boilers  have  shown  about  the  same  results. 

This  shows  us  the  value  of  separating  the  furnace  and  boiler 
efficiencies,  as  with  such  information  1  have  been  able  to  chancre 
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the  construction  of  the  poorly  efficient  furnace  attached  to  the 
highly  efficient  boiler  and  thereby  obtain  a  materially  higher 
combined  efficiency  and  fuel  saving,  to  say  nothing  of  the  smoke 
suppression,  while  in  a  certain  case  where  the  well  constructed 
furnace  was  used  with  the  less  efficient  boiler,  I  was  able,  by 
making  a  better  disposition  of  the  furnace  gases,  to  raise  the 
boiler  efficiency  and  obtain  an  excellent  combined  efficiency  and 
fuel  saving. 

If  this  matter  of  individual  boiler  and  furnace  efficiencies  had 
been  better  understood  during  the  past  few  years,  we  would  not 
see  so  many  bad  examples  of  steam  plant  practice  as  exist  to-day, 
in  which  the  proper  balance  between  furnace  and  boiler  has  seemed 
to  have  been  lost  sight  of. 

In  large  plants  this  bad  practice  has  become  almost  epidemic, 
and  they  are  paying  for  it  dearly,  while  the  coal  companies  are 
reaping  a  splendid  harvest. 

I  have  in  my  practice  found  confirmation  of  the  results  shown 
in  Mr.  Bement's  tables  No.  1  and  No.  2,  which  are  well  worth 
careful  consideration,  as  they  show  avoidable  losses  which  exist 
in  many  steam  plants. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  expression  ''  pure  coal "  in  preference 
to  '*  combustible,"  I  believe  this  to  convey  a  better  meaning  of 
what  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  its  use. 

Mr.  Snow  uses  this  expression  in  his  work  on  Mechanical  Draft, 
and  Mr.  Pool  uses  it  in  his  work  on  Fuels. 

Mr.  Bement's  statement  that  a  refractory  arch  over  the  fur- 
nace and  combustion  chamber  of  a  length  of  fourteen  feet  will 
produce  ideal  conditions,  is  probably  made  in  reference  to  North- 
ern Illinois  and  Indiana  coals,  but  there  are  other  matters  of 
equal  importance  aflfecting  furnace  efficiency,  some  of  which 
were  referred  to  in  my  topical  discussion  at  the  Saratoga  meeting 
of  this  society. 

Prof.  D,  S,  Jacohus. — This  paper  appears  to  propose  that  the 
efficiency  of  a  boiler  be  based  on  the  amount  of  heat  it  absorbs,  as 
computed  from  the  temperature  of  the  flue  gases.  It  would  be 
impossible  under  ordinary  conditions  to  secure  exact  results  in 
this  way.  In  the  first  place,  the  exact  temperature  of  the  flue 
gases  is  hard  to  determine.  In  some  boilers  there  are  differences 
of  oO  to  100  degrees  or  more  in  the  reading  of  a  thermometer  when 
the  bulb  is  held  in  various  positions  in  the  flue.  Even  if  the 
temperature  of  the  flue  is  determined  at  various  points  it  is  hard 
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to  say  hoAv  to  obtain  a  correct  average  because  the  velocity  of 
flow  of  the  gases  varies  at  different  parts  of  the  flue.  Further- 
more, if  the  efficiency  is  to  be  computed  in  this  way  it  would 
be  necessary  to  determine  and  allow  for  the  amount  of  air  leakage 
in  the  boiler  setting.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  method  pro- 
posed is  subject  to  a  much  greater  error  than  the  one  ordinarily 
adopted,  and  for  this  reason  its  use  should  not  be  recommended. 

Prof.  Will,  Kent, — I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  this  sep- 
arating the  efficiencies  of  the  furnace  and  boiler,  and  I  am  not 
quite  sure  about  it,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Cary  when  he  revises  his 
discussion  he  will  make  it  clear.  Imagine  a  water-tube  boiler 
under  which  we  are  burning  western  bituminous  coal  high  in 
moisture.  Wc  may  have  a  temperature  of  1800  degrees 
in  the  furnace  and  the  same  temperature  in  the  chamber  above 
the  tubes,  the  flame  continuing  all  the  way,  and  a  temperature 
at  the  flue  of  1000  degrees.  The  next  day  we  change  the  condi- 
tions, and  we  have  a  different  coal,  say  dry  anthracite,  and  by 
very  careful  firing  and  careful  proportion  of  draught  and  sair 
supply  we  may  get  a  temperature  of  3000  degrees  in  the  furnace, 
1500  degrees  above  the  tubes,  and  500  degrees  at  the  flue.  *  The 
next  day  we  test  it  again  with  anthracite  coal  and  we  have  a  great 
excess  of  air  so  that  the  temperature  is  only  2000  degrees  in  the 
furnace,  with  an  efficiency  of  100  per  cent,  1500  degrees  above 
the  tubes,  and  say  700  at  the  flue.  Xow  the  efficiency  of  the 
boiler  differs  in  the  different  cases,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace 
is  100  per  cent,  in  two  cases  of  perfect  combustion.  What  is  it  in 
the  first  case,  where  the  combustion  is  incomplete,  and  should  the 
low  efficiency  of  the  boiler  be  charged  to  the  furnace  or  to  the 
unfavorable  conditions? 

Mr.  Albert  u\.  C<try. — Concerning  the  variation  of  boiler  effi- 
ciencies with  a  change  of  furnace  and  flue  outlet  temperatures, 
referred  to  by  Prof.  Kent. 

I  have  already  considered  this  in  my  discussion,  though  with 
somewhat  less  elaboration,  and  suggested  a  means  of  expressing 
boiler  efficiencies  so  as  to  eliminate  the  difficulties  he  had  de- 
scribed. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  accounting  for  air  leakages  around 
the  settings  of  boilers  referred  to  by  Professor  Jacobus,  I  have 
accounted  for  such  infiltrating  air  quite  satisfactorily  by  collect- 
ing simultaneous  samples  of  furnace  gases  at  the  furnace  and  at 
the  flue  outlet,  and  the  difference  between  the  excess  of  air  ac- 
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counted  for  at  these  two  places  by  gas  analysis  give  the  amount 
of  air  passing  through  the  setting. 

Mr,  George  I,  Bouton, — In  paragraph  14  Mr.  Bement  tells  us 
some  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  test  was  made,  and  they 
evidently  made  an  attempt  to  get  uniform  conditions  under  both 
boilers  A  and  B^  biit  they  also  evidently  overlooked  the  fact  that 
by  inserting  the  baffles  referred  to  they  did  practically  the  same 
thing  as  they  would  do  if  they  shut  down  the  damper  in  boiler  B 
so  much  they  only  got  0.22  draught,  Avhile  in  boiler  A  they  have 
0.38.  Now,  by  referring  to  Mr.  Bement's  paper,  read  before  the 
Western  Society  of  Engineers  some  time  ago,  you  Avill  find  a  table 
in  which  he  gives  the  variation  in  efficiency  of  a  boiler  equipped 
with  chain  grate  stokers  with  a  variation  of  draft,  and  you  will 
find  that  table  accounts  for  over  half  of  the  difference  in  effi- 
ciency (shown  in  table  No.  2)  as  due  to  the  difference  in  draft. 
They  were  apparently  getting  all  the  air  they  could  through  the 
grate,  due  to  the  draft  that  was  available,  so  that  in  the  tests 
referred  to  in  Table  No.  2  they  must  have  been  getting  a  very 
large  excess  of  air,  because  they  were  only  burning  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  coal  burned  in  tests  shown  in  Table  No.  1,  where 
they  show  about  10  per  cent.  CO,,  so  the  temperature  must  have 
been  \ery  low  and  the  efficiency  shown  was  not  what  it  would  be 
if  the  dampers  had  been  properly  regulated. 

Mr,  A,  Bement'^ — Prof.  Kent  reverses  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  at  Avhich  I  present  it,  and  refers  to  the  production  of 
a  standard  efficiency,  thus  making  capacity  the  measure  of 
superiority,  and  asks  what  would  be  the  advantage  of  knowing 
that  under  such  conditions  one  boiler  evaporated  two  pounds 
and  another  something  under  four  pounds  of  water  per  hour  per 
square  foot.  The  answer  is  that  a  purchaser  could  select  that 
with  the  largest  capacity,  and  in  so  doing  need  only  purchase  a 
little  more  than  half  as  many  boilers,  real  estate  to  place  them 
on  and  buildings  with  Avhich  to  cover  them,  than  he  must  if 
selecting  that  boiler  of  the  two  pound  square  foot  capacity.  As 
to  anyone  preferring  one  kind  of  boiler  over  another  on  account 
of  its  possible  advantage,  I  would  say  that  they  no  doubt  would, 
because  certain  boilers  are  now  very  often  bought  on  account 
of  the  belief  that  they  are  more  economical  than  others,  and  if 
a  superior  efficiency  Avas  known,  it  would  cause  people  to  prefer 
such  boilers. 

*  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Bales 
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Prof.  Hitchcock  has  apparently  overlooked  the  statement 
tliat  the  weights  given  in  Table  No.  2  are  the  pounds  of  coal 
burned.  The  amount  fed  by  the  stokers  was  greater,  and  there 
was  loss  of  fuel  in  the  refuse.  These  losses  were  determined  bv 
weighing  the  refuse,  also  sampling  down  the  entire  quantities 
and  analyzing  these  samples.  So  that  the  (Quantities  of  fuel  not 
burned  were  subtracted  from  the  quantities  which  were  fed,  and 
the  calculations  were  based  on  the  pounds  burned,  and  the  word 
*'  burned  "  was  used  with  no  reservation,  because  combustion  was 
complete  in  each  case.  This  was  not  a  test  of  the  entire  apparatus, 
but  of  the  boilers  onlj^,  and  the  amount  of  coal  burned,  and 
equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  fuel  was  very  easily  and 
accurately  determined,  and  a  heat  balance  with  its  difficulties 
and  complications  was  not  required  to  determine  the  result. 

The  0.3  per  cent,  of  the  heat  as  calculated  by  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock for  boiler  A  should  have  only  the  radiation  charged  against 
it,  and  if  that  quantity  is  not  sufficient,  it  illustrates  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  making  a  heat  balance.  As  stated  in  the  paper, 
the  condition  of  combustion  was  not  good,  inasmuch  as  the  excess 
of  air  was  very  large.  CO,  for  furnace  of  boiler  A  being  7.0 
percent.,  and  for  Ji,  0.7,  the  lower  CO,  of  the  latter  was  the 
product  of  two  influences.  Furnace  B  burned  much  less  coal, 
therefore  the  tendency  was  for  the  fixed  leakage  of  air  to  be 
proportionately  more  than  with  the  other  furnace,  but  as  furnace 
H  had  a  smaller  opening  at  the  bridge- wall,  this  condition  very 
nearly  neutralized  the  other,  therefore,  as  far  as  effect  on  the 
boilers  was  concerned,  it  was  slightly  in  favor  of  A.  The  coal 
used  in  these  tests  was  not  selected,  but  was  what  came  down 
from  the  bunkers  at  the  time,  and  owing  to  its  size,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  stokers  are  faulty  in  some  respects,  as  mentioned  in 
my  paper,  a  better  condition  of  combustion  could  not  be  secured 
at  the  time.  But  I  am  quite  willing  to  make  a  heat  balance,  and 
extending  Prof.  Hitchcock's  analysis,  we  have  Table  No.  3, 
in  which  the  radiation  loss,  while  appearing  a  little  low^er  than 
would  probably  be  expected,  is  entirely  consistent.  Slightlv 
lower  for  boiler  li,  as  it  should  be,  not  because  this  boiler  radi- 
ated less  heat,  but  because  the  horse  power  produced  through  it 
was  irreater  than  with  the  other. 

The  fact  of  less  draft  in  furnace  Ji  is  not  an  indication  of  dif- 
ference of  conditions,  as  far  as  the  object  of  the  test  is  concerned, 
because  it  \vas  caused  by  the  boiler  itself  owing  to  the  greater 
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TABLE   8. 
Disposition  op  the  Heat  ;  Boilebs  A  and  B. 


British  Thbrmal  Units. 

Pbh  Cbmt. 

A 

B 

A 

B 

In  makiDer  j^team 

7,220 

6,878 

40 

9,110 

4,489 

84 

52.98 

46  73 

0.84 

66.78 

Lost  in  escaoiiifir  irases 

88.02 

**     *•  radiation  oy  difference.   ... 

0.25 

Total 

18.688 

13,688 

100.00 

100.00 

resistance  of  the  complicated  gas  passages  in  it  and  not  from  any 
other  cause.  The  effect  of  reduction  of  draft  with  this  furnace 
was  to  burn  less  coal  than  Avith  the  other,  but  the  fact  should 
not  be  overlooked;  notwithstanding  this,  its  boiler  made  the 
greatest  horse  power.     Table  No.  4  Avill  illustrate  these  features: 

TABLE  4. 


Uniform  Conditions  for  Boilrrh 

Different  Results  Produced  bt  Boilers. 

A  AND  B. 

A 

B 

Draft  at  damper. 

Steam  preiisare  and  temperature. 

Extent  of  heating  snrfBce. 

Condition  of  comDnotion  (approximate) 

Quantity  of  heat  lost  by  rudlution. 

Draft  at  fire 

(Greater. 

Greater. 

Le<»9. 

Less. 

Oreater. 

Greater. 

LeM*. 

(Quantity  of  c<»al  burned 

IX'RH. 

Steam  made  per  pound  of  coaJ 

Ilorse-power  proouced. .   

Heat  lo8t  to  tiie  chimney 

Percentage  of  beat  loot  by  radiation. . 

Greater. 
Greater. 

Less. 

I  am  in  a  measure  disposed  to  agree  with  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Barrus  regarding  the  title  of  my  paper;  it  would  have  been 
more  to  the  point  if  I  had  intimated  therein  that  we  had  no  method 
of  testing  boilers  and  arc  in  need  of  one. 

In  answer  to  Prof.  Jacobus,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  sug- 
gest that  the  efficiency  of  a  boiler  be  based  on  the  amount  of 
heat  it  absorbs  as  computed  from  the  temperature  of  the  flue 
gases.  My  remarks  in  that  connection  were  offered  as  intro- 
ductory illustrations.  My  suggestions  were  for  certain  stand- 
ards for  the  influencing  conditions,  namely,  steam  pressure,  con- 
dition of  combustion,  and  rate  of  evaporation  per  unit  of  boiler 
surface,  the  result  to  be  computed  by  referring  the  heat  supplied 
to  the  heat  absorbed,  as 

j^  __  Heat  absorbed  per  pound  of  fuel  burned 
""  Heating  value  of  one  pound  of  fuel  burned 
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just  what  we  do  now,  but  which  gives  various  incorrect  results, 
due  to  variation  in  influences,  other  than  of  the  boiler  itself. 

Mr.  Bouton  is  mistaken  in  considering  that  the  diagram  to 
which  he  refers  offers  any  explanation  of  the  performance  of  these 
boilers  other  than  that  which  I  have  given.  If  he  will  study 
the  matter  he  will  see  that  this  is  so. 

Inasmuch  as  the  valuable  discussion  of  this  paper  has  brought 
out  important  points  which  cannot  have  attention  in  these  clos- 
ing remarks,  I  shall  prepare  another  paper  for  presentation  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  society. 
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The  fifty-first  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  was  appointed  for  the  city  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  by  invita- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Society  in  that  city,  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Scranton,  and  the  Scranton  Engineers'  Club. 

The  opening  session  was  called  to  order  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  June  6th,  1905,  at  half-past  eight,  by  Mr.  Wm.  F. 
Mattes,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  who  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Society  had  met  in  Scranton  in  October, 
1888,  for  its  eighteenth  meeting,  and  that  now,  after  seventeen 
years,  he  had  again  the  honor  of  being  chairman  of  the  local 
committee  of  arrangements  to  welcome  the  visitors. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mayor  Council  of  the  city.  Col- 
onel F.  L.  Hitchcock  of  the  Scranton  Board  of  Trade  presented 
to  the  Society  the  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  citizens.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Zehnder,  President  of  the  Scranton  Engineers'  Club,  presented 
the  greetings  and  hospitality  of  a  young  and  active  engineering 
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organization  to  the  visitors,  and  in  fitting  response  President  John 
R.  Freeman  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Society.  President  Freeman 
then  took  the  chair  and  opened  the  session  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 

Invitations  were  read  from  thp  Scrantoa  Club  and  from  the 
general  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  in 
whose  auditorium  the  meetings  were  held.  Professional  papers 
were  then  taken  up.  Attention  was  called  by  the  Secretary,  in 
presenting  the  first  paper,  to  the  fact  that  by  cooperation  of 
authors  with  the  effort  of  the  Secretary's  office  it  had  been  pos- 
sible to  comply  fully  with  the  provisions  of  the  rules  which  called 
for  the  transmittal  of  the  entire  batch  of  papers  to  be  read  at 
any  one  meeting,  from  his  office,  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the 
date  set  for  the  meeting  itself. 

This  possibility  and  practice  had  resulted  not  only  in  securing 
discussion  in  writing  from  members  resident  at  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  even  from  across  the  Atlantic,  but  had  also  made  it 
possible  to  have  many  of  these  written  discussions  set  up  in  type 
and  in  form  for  distribution  at  the  meeting,  with  the  manifest 
advantages  to  all  participants  in  debate  and  to  the  authors  them- 
selves. 

The  first  two  papers,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Wagner,  ''  The  Transfer  of 
Heat  at  High  Temperatures,"  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Matthews,  "  Stand- 
ard Unit  of  Refrigeration,"  received  no  discussion. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Howard  T.  Barnes,  which  had  been  presented 
at  one  of  the  local  reunions  in  the  City  of  New  York  during  the 
winter,  entitled  "  Formation  of  Anchor  Ice  and  Precise  Temper- 
ature Measurements,"  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Freeman  and 
Mattes. 

The  concluding  paper  of  the  session  was  that  of  Mr.  Wm.  O. 
Webber,  "Some  Types  of  Centrifugal  Pumps,"  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Freeman,  Henshaw,  Lewis,  Mattes,  Morse,  Ray,  Rearick, 
Rice,  Suplee,  Trump,  Wilson,  and  Zohe. 

At  the  close  of  this  discussion,  after  announcements  by  the 
Secretary  and  invitations  not  included  in  the  regular  printed  list, 
a  recess  was  taken  until  the  following  morning. 

Sboomd  Session.    Wednesday  Morning,  June  7th,  10  O'clock. 

This  session  was  the  business  session  of  the  meeting.  The 
Chairman  called  for  the  report  of  the  Tellers  of  Election,  which 
was  read  for  record  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TELLERS  OF  ELEOTION. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  of  the  council  to 
act  as  tellers  under  by-laws  6,  7  and  8,  to  scrutinize  and  count  the 
baUots  cast  for  and  against  the  candidates  proposed  for  member- 
ship in  their  several  grades  in  the  American  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers,  and  seeking  election  before  the  fifty -first  meeting, 
Scran  ton,  Pa.,  1905. 

They  liave  met  upon  the  designated  days  in  the  office  of  the 
Society,  and  have  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
They  would  certify  for  formal  insertion  in  the  records  of  the 
Society,  to  the  election  of  the  following  persons,  whose  names 
appear  on  the  appended  list  in  their  several  grades. 

There  were  589  votes  cast  on  the  ballot  ending  March  15, 1905, 
of  which  51  were  thrown  out  on  account  of  informalities.  There 
were  657  votes  cast  on  the  ballot  ending  May  29,  1905,  of 
which  53  were  thrown  out  because  of  informalities.  The  tellers 
have  considered  a  ballot  as  informal  which  was  not  endorsed,  or 
where  the  endorsement  was  made  by  a  facsimile  or  other  stamp. 

Charles  E.  Lucke,  \ 

Albert  Spies,  >  Tellers  of  Election. 

Henri  G.  Chatain,  ) 


ON  the 


FIRST   BALLOT    FOR   MEMBERSHIP, 


Approved  by  Counctl  on  January  31,  1905 


Which  Ballot  closed  March  15,  1905. 


Members. 


Abbott,  C.  C. 
Baker,  D.  G. 
Carlsson,  C.  A.  V. 
Clemens,  C.  W. 
Crocker,  A.  S. 


Hall,  F.  B. 
Hubert,  H. 
Kahn,  J. 

Leach,  W.  H.,  Jr. 
Montague,  C.  D. 


Starr,  J.  E. 


Moore,  F.  C. 
Moyer.  H.  C. 
Prince,  W.  F. 
Richards,  F.  W. 
Robinson,  J.  R. 
Thullen,  L.  H. 
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Promotion  to  Full  Membership. 


Braine,  B.  G. 
Bush,  H.  M. 
Cheney,  H.  W. 


Clark,  E.  L. 
Ostrander,  A.  E. 


Cole,  L.  W. 
Earle,  E.  P. 
Funk,  W.  F. 

Sajrera,  W.  W. 

Associates. 

Price,  M. 
Schneller,  G.  O. 


Jarecki,  A.  H. 
Peck,  C.  B. 
Quimby,  W.  K 


Stehlin,  J. 
Willhofif t,  F.  O. 


Promotion  to  Associate  Membership. 
George,  J.  Z. 


Alsbeig,  J. 
Barnes,  C.  B. 
Baylis,  A.  R. 
Been,  P.  H. 
Brooks.  P.  R. 

All  elected. 


Juniors. 

Earie,  S.  B. 
Hamilton,  T.  S. 
Harrison,  E.  S. 
Helvey,  C.  H. 
Hirshfeld,  C.  F. 

Smith,  E.  B. 


Hutchins,  H.  C. 
Kent,  R.  T. 
Northrup,  F.  B. 
Ranch,  J.  D. 
Shiebler.  M. 


Henbi  G.  Chatain, 
Chables  E.  Luokb. 


ON  THE 


SECOND   BALLOT   FOR   MEMBERSHIP, 

Approved  by  Council  on  April  25,  1905, 

Which  Ballot  closed  May  29,  1905. 


Members. 


Austin,  W.  F. 
Bailey,  F.  W.  C. 
Baldwin,  C.  K. 
Bennett,  G.  L. 
Browning,  C,  Jr. 
Burleigh,  C.  B. 
Burleigh,  W.  F. 
Carroll,  A.  W. 
Coleman,  E.  P. 
Crabtree,  F.  H. 
Cummings,  W.  W. 
Dean,  E.  W. 
Fry,  L.  H. 

Williston, 


Gowie,  W. 
Hart,  F. 
Horton,  S.  E. 
Jackson,  C.  J. 
Jacobs,  H.  W. 
Johnson,  P.  F. 
Kunhardt,  L.  H. 
Long,  J.  C. 
Martin,  F.  S. 
Naylor,  C.  W. 
Nettleton,  W.  A. 
Ord,  H.  C. 
Parker,  J.  C. 
B.T. 


Pingree,  E.  D. 
Ripley,  F.  H. 
Roper,  N.  B. 
Ruggles,  W.  B. 
Schlesinger,  G. 
Sherrerd,  J.  M. 
Shipman,  R.  L. 
Town,  F.  E. 
Trinks,  C.  L.  W. 
Tucker,  F.  S. 
Wait,  H.  H. 
Wells,  G.  A.,  Jr. 
Whiton,  L.  E. 
Zimmerman,  O.  B. 
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Bailey,  T.  S. 
Bamani,  W.  N. 
Bird,  J.  D. 
Echeverria,  R.  J. 


pBOMonoN  TO  Full  Membebship. 


Girvin,  C.  J. 
GlanviUe,  J.  G. 
Hall,  R.  E. 
Herron,  J.  H. 


Norris,  J.  H. 


Herschmaim,  A.  J. 
Hinchman,  T.  H.,  Jr. 
Lindquist,  E.  W. 
Murray,  H.  H. 


Wilkinson,  T.  L. 


Berry,  E.H. 
Bridge,  J.  W. 
Bronaugh,  W.  L. 


Associates. 

Carrier,  W.  H. 
Einstein,  A.  C. 
Flinn,  C.  F. 

Schumaker,  J.  S. 


Jurgensen,  J.  C. 
Prince,  J.  W. 
Sanders,  L. 


Promotion  to  Assooatb. 
Van  Valkenburgh,  R.  D. 


AUen,  W.  C. 
Austin,  A.  O. 
Bacon,  C.  J. 
Barstow,  F.  L. 
Buckler,  A.  H. 
Church,  H.  B. 
Comly,  G.  N. 
Cooke,  S.  G.  H. 
Cox,  F.  G. 
Cushman,  A.  W. 
Flenung,  W.  M. 

All  elected. 


Juniors. 

Green,  C.  H. 
Griffiths,  L.  L. 
Hamilton,  E.  W. 
Haney,  J.  B. 
Home,  C.  F. 
Jones,  D.  L. 
Keith,  T. 
Lang,  C. 
Lathrop,  W.  F. 
Lucas,  H.  Van  Noye 
McGregor,  A.  G. 
Wheeler,  S.,  Jr. 


Marsh,  T.  A. 
Murphy,  B.  S. 
Murphy,  E.  T. 
Murrie,  J.  L. 
Myers,  C.  C. 
Northrup,  L.  M« 
Owen,  I.  J. 
Palmer,  V.  M. 
Proctor,  R.,  Jr. 
Smith,  E.  B. 
Weeks,  P. 
Whipple,  W. 


Charles  E.  Lucre. 


On  behalf  of  the  Council  the  Secretary  presented  an  invitation 
from  the  Technical  Society  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Society  of  Engineers,  that  the  members  of  the  Society 
shoold  be  their  guests  in  connection  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Engi- 
neering Congress  to  be  lield  at  Portland,  Oregon,  as  a  feature  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition.  The  date  set  for  the  congress 
was  June  29th-July  3rd,  and  an  attractive  list  of  papers  by  mem- 
bers of  the  home  societies,  by  authors  of  the  United  States  Recla- 
mation Service  and  others  had  been  promised,  together  Avith 
excursions  of  special  interest  to  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  and 
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the  Cascade  Locks,  and  to  the  dam  on  the  Columbia  Eiver,  nnder 
constraction  by  the  Oregon  Water  Power  and  Kailway  Company. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  by  direction  of  the  council  the 
courtesy  of  this  invitation  had  been  acknowledged,  and  that  in- 
formation could  be  given  any  member  desiring  to  participate 
in  it.  It  was  suggested  that  two  members  of  the  society  be 
appointed  by  the  President  under  the  provisions  of  the  by-laws, 
to  represent  the  Society  officially  at  this  congress,  and  the  matter 
was  informally  left  to  the  President  ^vithout  resolution,  under 
such  provision. 

The  chair  called  for  a  report  from  the  sub-committee  represent- 
ing the  Society  on  the  work  intrusted  with  the  details  of  the  En- 
gineering Building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Societies  and 
other  scientific  organizations.  Such  report  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Charles  Wallace  Hunt  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hunt, — At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Society  a  report 
of  progress  was  made,  and  I  presume  the  members  of  the  Society 
are  familiar  with  the  statement  then  made.  The  committee  has 
taken  the  view  that  the  building  is  not  alone  for  the  three  engi- 
neering societies  who  have  its  management;  hence  they  have  laid 
their  plans  so  as  to  make  it  a  convenient  building  to  become  a 
center  for  leading  engineering  societies  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
sequently, the  building  proposed  is  to  be  larger  than  would  be 
required  for  these  three  founder  societies  alone,  the  idea  being 
to  bring  other  engineering  societies  into  the  same  building  under 
the  term  of  associate  societies.  Such  societies  are  to  pay  a  pro 
rata  share  of  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  building 
instead  of  being  charged  rent,  which  in  other  buildings  would 
be  done  with  the  idea  of  making  a  profit. 

The  uses  of  the  building,  being  entirely  new,  required  of  the 
committee  a  great  deal  of  work  to  bring  the  design  within  the 
financial  limits,  and  to  make  it  convenient  in  use.  Each 
society  has  its  own  floor  of  offices  arranged  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  its  special  work.  In  addition,  there  is  on  the  second 
floor  a  main  auditorium,  and  on  the  floor  above  smaller  meeting 
rooms,  ample  in  number  and  convenient  in  arrangement.  The 
library  is  laid  out  on  a  broad  plan,  expecting  that  in  time  it  will 
be  the  largest  and  most  complete  engineering  library  in  the 
world. 

Twenty-six  architects  submitted  plans  for  the  building.  The 
method  for  the  selection  of  an  architect  was  very  carefully  thought 
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out,  and  I  believe  the  committee  actually  secured  the  best  plan  and 
the  best  architect  available  at  the  time. 

The  main  auditorium  will  seat  1,000  persons.  On  each  side 
of  the  room  there  are  corridors  where  members  can  converse  when 
not  interested  in  the  meeting.  There  is  to  be  a  passageway  in 
the  rear  of  the  platform,  so  that  a  person  wishing  to  pass  from  one 
side  of  the  platform  to  the  other  can  do  so  without  coming  in  view 
of  the  audience. 

The  building  is  to  be  100  x  90  feet  in  plan  and  209  feet  high. 
A  space  is  left  entirely  around  the  building  so  that  air  and  light 
will  enter  all  the  rooms.  The  bids  for  the  construction  of  the 
building  are  to  be  opened  on  the  20th  of  the  present  month.  As 
soon  as  the  bids  are  opened  and  the  contract  awarded,  an  engraving 
of  the  building  will  be  prepared  and  sent  out  to  the  members  of 
the  Society. 

The  President  thereupon  made  announcement  that  Mr.  Chas. 
H.  Haswell,  first  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  now  in  active  practice  of  engineering,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-six,  had  been  elected  to  honorary  membership  in 
the  Society. 

Mr.  Haswell  was  the  author  of  the  first  engineering  pocket- 
book,  and  had  been  connected  with  all  important  matters  in  the 
early  history  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Mr.  Suplee  in  comment 
spoke  of  his  having  been  able  to  secure  at  a  second-hand  book- 
store a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  this  pocket-book,  published  in 
1847,  and  bearing  on  its  title  page  in  Mr.  Haswell's  handwriting 
an  inscription  that  it  was  presented  by  the  author  to  his  friend 
Captain  John  Ericsson.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Suplee  to  pre- 
sent this  souvenir  to  the  archives  of  the  Society  on  his  return  to 
New  York. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  council  at  its  meeting,  June 
6th,  had  directed  that  the  following  action  be  reported  to  the 
meeting  for  publication  and  record: 

Whereas,  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  summer  of  1907  a  Centennial 
Anniversary  be  celebrated  to  commemorate  the  culmination  of  the  experiments 
in 

STEAM  NAVIGATION 

which  center  around  the  first  voyage  of  Robert  Fulton's  Clermont  in  1807;  and, 

Where<is,  this  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  is  proud  to  recognize  the 

great  achievements  in  mechanical  engineering  as  applied  to  marine  propulsion. 
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which  have  marked  the  period  since  these  modest  begimiings  of  one  hundred 
years  ago; 

Resolved,  that  the  Council  approves  the  recommendation  to  hold  such  cele- 
bration of  this  centenary,  and  believes  that  such  a  commemoration  will  be  both 
desirable  and  appropriate. 

Mr.  Newell  Sanders,  on  the  call  of  the  chair,  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  industrial  interests  centering  in  the  city  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  an  invitation  to  all  members  to  take  part  in  the 
convention  which  had  been  ordered  for  the  spring  of  1906  in  that 
city.  He  spoke  of  the  historic  attractions  centering  around  the 
memories  of  the  contests  at  Lookout  Mountain  and  Chickamauga, 
and  of  the  development  of  the  industrial  South,  which  he  hoped 
the  visit  of  the  engineers  would  stimulate  and  encourage. 

No  other  new  business  being  presented  at  this  point,  the  meet- 
ing took  up  the  discussion  of  professional  papers  as  follows: 
"  Microstructure  and  Frictional  Characteristics  in  Bearing  Met- 
als," by  Melvin  Price;  "Cast  Iron,  Crushing  Loads  and  Micro- 
structure,"  by  Wm.  J.  Keep;  "  Smoke  and  Its  Abatement,"  by 
Chas.  H.  Benjamin.  The  participants  in  debate  were  Messrs. 
Balkwill,  Barrus,  Bement,  Blauvelt,  Brooks,  Freeman,  Hawkins, 
Herschmann,  Hutton,  Mann,  Miner,  Moss,  Suplee,  Swasey,  and 
Taylor. 

Third  Session.     Wednesday  Evening,  June  7th. 

The  papers  of  this  evening  were  as  follows:  '^Can  a  Steam 
Turbine  be  Started  in  an  Emergency  Quicker  than  a  Reciprocat- 
ing Engine  of  the  Same  Power,"  by  A.  S.  Mann;  "Note  on 
EflSciency  of  Steam-Generating  Apparatus,"  by  A.  Bement; 
" Performance  of  a  Superheater,"  by  A.  Bement;  ''Counter- 
weights for  Large  Engines,"  by  D.  S.  Jacobus;  "Steam- 
Actuated  Valve  Gear,"  by  Wm.  H.  Collier.  The  participants 
in  debate  were  Messrs.  Baker,  Ball,  Barrus,  Blauvelt,  Bryant, 
Bushnell,  Cary,  Foster,  Herschmann,  Hutton,  Kent,  Moss,  Rice, 
Rites,  Smith,  and  Suplee. 

Fourth  Session.     Thursday  Morning,  June  8th. 

This  session  included  the  following  papers:  ''  Note  on  Heads  of 
Machine  Screws,"  by  H.  G.  Reist;  "Belt  Creep,"  by  W.  W. 
Bird;  "  Function  of  Laboratory  Courses  in  the  Curriculum  of 
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Engineering  Schools,"  by  Chas.  E.  Lucke;  "  Continnons  Measur- 
ing and  Mixing  Machines,"  by  E.  N.  Trump ;  **  Epochs  in  Marine 
Engineering,"  by  George  W.  Melville.  Participants  in  debate 
were  Messrs.  Barrus,  Bement,  Burlingame,  Diemer,  Ennis,  Haw- 
kins, Hutton,  Jacobus,  Mayo,  Suplee,  Whitehead,  and  Williston. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  papers  the  chair  called  for  new  busi- 
ness, and  Mr.  Sanders  took  occasion  to  repeat  his  invitation  for 
the  city  of  Chattanooga,  reminding  the  members  that  in  1915 
would  occur  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  that  city  to  arrange  for 
a  special  exposition  in  commemoration,  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment proposed  to  erect  a  memorial  arch  to  rival  the  arch  of 
triumph  at  Paris. 

The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to  record 
resolutions  of  thanks  for  courtesies  enjoyed  by  the  visitors,  pre- 
sented as  the  report  of  such  a  body  the  resolutions  of  thanks  as 
follow : 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  E^gineere  at  the  closing  session  of  its 
fifty-first  meeting  held  in  the  city  of  Scranton,  desires  to  place  upon  its  records 
its  sincere  thanks  for  the  courtesies  in  many  directions  which  have  been  enjoyed 
during  its  stay.  The  Society  asks  that  behind  the  formal  mold  of  preamble 
and  resolutions,  our  hosts  will  see  the  earnest  desire  of  the  members  to  express 
what  is  in  their  hearts. 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  extends  its 
hearty  thanks  to  the  McClave-Brooks  Co.,  and  to  Mr.  William  R.  McClave,  its 
General  Manager,  for  the  invitation  to  visit  the  works  of  that  Company  and 
inspect  their  special  appliances  adapted  for  the  special  conditions  of  the  smaller 
fuels. 

Resolved,  that  the  Society  has  thoroughly  appreciated  the  privilege  of  a 
visit  to  the  I'ine  Brook  Breaker  and  to  study  the  special  problems  presented 
by  this  important  undertaking. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  the  ladies  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  that  an  opportunity  should  have  been  given  to  visit  the 
Scran  ton  Lace  Curtain  Co.,  and  to  study  in  detail  the  interesting  and  artistic 
products  of  that  Company. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  and  hereby  are  extended  to  the 
PQotz  Throwing  Mill  for  the  chance  to  inspect  the  interesting  process  for  the 
making  of  silk  yam  for  ribbon  and  other  purposes.  The  Power  plant  of  this 
establishment  has  been  of  special  interest  to  the  visitors. 

Among  the  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  are 
many  employers  in  widely  differing  lines.  Probably  in  no  other  city  in  the 
country  could  so  many  men  find  an  institution  having  such  broad  and  pervasive 
interest  as  the  visitors  have  found  in  the  International  Correspondence  Schools. 
The  visitors  ask  that  the  Trustees  and  management  of  this  Institution,  and 
that  Messrs.  R.  J.  and  T.  J.  Foster  in  particular,  together  with  their  gifted 
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and  enei^tic  staff  of  officers  and  oo-workers,  will  receive  the  hearty  thanks 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  for  the  opportunity  to  visit  their  surprising, 
complete  and  well-organized  institution.  They  would  ask  that  they  may 
record  their  appreciative  pleasure  in  the  system  by  which  their  visit  was  organ- 
ized find  conducted.  The  members  believe  that  to  a  very  great  many  persons 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  (Correspondence  School  is  a  door  to  hope  and 
opportunity,  whose  influence  will  last  through  many  years  and  be  of  unpre- 
dictable good  to  an  uncountable  number. 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  extends  its 
hearty  thanks  to  the  management  and  officers  of  the  Allis-Chalm^s  Works 
in  Scranton  for  the  courtesy  of  the  invitation  to  visit  the  Scranton  plant,  and 
for  that  care  taken  that  the  visitors  should  see  all  points  of  mechanical  interest 
at  that  point.  It  does  not  often  happen  that  under  one  roof  the  mechanical 
visitors  can  study  the  transition  from  the  slow-speed  belt-driven  machine  tool 
to  the  high-speed  electrically  driven  type,  and  the  opportunity  for  this  examina- 
tion was  much  appreciated. 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  desires  to  place 
on  record  its  sincere  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  ihd 
D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  and  its  officers  and  management,  for  the  in\'itation  and  privi- 
lege to  visit  their  plant  at  Keyser  Valley.  As  an  example  of  advanced  modem 
practice  in  arrangement,  construction  and  interior  detail,  the  Society  is  pleased 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  its  pleasure  in  their  study.  The  Sodety 
would  include,  besides  the  Car  shops,  the  Boiler  and  Power  plant,  and  the  Water 
hoist  at  Hampton. 

Among  the  pleasantest  memories  of  the  attractive  surroundings  of  Scranton 
will  be  the  recollection  of  the  visitors  of  the  beauty  of  the  line  known  as  the 
Laurel  Line  of  the  L.  &  W.  V.  R.  R.  Co.  The  membera  ask  that  the  manage- 
ment of  that  Company  will  receive  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  special  train  which  took  them  for  a  \^sit  to  the  Power  house,  and 
for  the  run  over  the  viaducts  and  other  interesting  mechanical  details  of  the 
alignment. 

Reaohyed,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  extended  to  the  Wyoming  Valley 
Traction  Co.  for  the  courtesy  of  special  cars  in  Wilkes-Barre,  and  for  the  privi- 
lege and  opportimity  of  visiting  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works  of  South  Wilkes-Barre, 
the  Sheldon  Axle  Works  in  North  Wilkes-Barre,  and  for  the  invitation  from 
the  Hazard  Mfg.  Co.,  which,  the  time  of  the  visitors  available  in  the  press  of 
other  invitations,  it  has  been  impossible  to  accept. 

The  Society  requests  his  Honor,  Mr.  Kirkendall,  Mayor  of  Wilkes-Barre,  to 
accept  the  sincere  appreciation  of  the  visitors  for  the  interest  which  he  has 
evinced  in  their  visit,  and  for  the  courtesies  enjoyed  at  his  end. 

Resolved,  that  the  courtesy  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.  is  most 
heartily  appreciated,  and  the  tender  of  their  invitation  to  visit  their  No.  5  Colliery 
in  Wilkes-Barre. 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  extends  its 
hearty  thanks  to  the  Scranton  Engineers  Club,  Mr.  W.  M.  Marple,  Past  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  E.  M.  2^hnder,  President,  for  the  courtesy  of  their  invitation,  by 
which  members  of  the  Society  have  been  made  guests  of  the  Club  during  their 
stay  in  Scranton,  and  for  the  effective  co-operation  of  the  Club  and  its  members 
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in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  meeting.  The  members  have  only  to  regret 
that  the  unusual  interest  attaching  to  the  program  of  excursions  has  prevented 
the  members  from  availing  themselves  of  the  proffered  courtesy. 

The  members  and  officers  of  the  Society  tender  their  hearty  thanks  to  the 
Scranton  Club  for  the  visitors'  privilege  offered  by  the  President  of  the  Club 
during  the  stay  of  the  Engineers  in  Scranton.  The  days  have  been  fiUed  so 
full  that  opportunities  for  social  relaxation  have  been  scarcely  possible. 

In  addition  to  the  attractive  room  furnished  to  the  Society  under  a  business 
arrangement  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Scranton,  that  body  has,  through  its  Secre- 
tary, put  at  the  service  of  the  visiting  engineers  the  privileges  of  their  building 
as  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  Association.  For  the  tender  of  available  rooms, 
for  the  use  of  the  gynmasium,  swimming-pool  and  other  athletic  facilities,  the 
visitors  extend  their  sincere  thanks. 

The  visiting  ladies  accompanying  the  members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  have  been  greatly  favored  by  the  interested  provisions 
which  have  been  mode  for  their  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  As  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Society  have  to  be  their  mouthpiece  in  official  action,  the  ladies  ask 
that  through  the  vote  of  the  members  their  sincere  thanks  may  be  conveyed 
to  Mrs.  Chas.  S.  Weston  and  her  friends  for  the  automobile  ride  around  Lake 
Scranton  and  up  Mt.  Anonymous.  They  ask  also  that  by  this  action  the  thanks 
of  the  ladies  and  the  Society  may  also  reach  Mrs.  L.  A.  Watres,  to  whose  courtesy 
is  due  a  most  attractive  experience  during  their  stay. 

The  ladies  ask  also  that  by  this  official  vote  of  the  Society  a  record  may  be 
made  of  their  appreciation  to  Mrs.  J.  Benjamin  Dimmick  for  the  graceful  hos- 
pitality of  which  she  was  the  channel  at  her  residence  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  elements  of  the  visitors'  experience  to  be  taken  into 
the  charming  atmosphere  of  an  American  home  when  the  Society  is  a  guest  of 
the  professional  interests  of  an  industrial  city. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  cordially  extended  to  the  Hoard 
of  Governors  of  the  Bicycle  Club  of  Scranton  for  the  courtesy  by  which  the  Club 
House  and  its  facilities  have  been  put  at  the  service  of  the  Committee  and  the 
members  for  the  most  enjoyable  reception  on  Thursday  evening.  The  privilege 
of  meeting  the  resident  representatives  of  the  city  and  the  pleasure  of  the  bril- 
liant evening  have  been  much  appreciated. 

Resolved,  that  the  Scranton  Street  Railway  Company  and  Mr.  Wildt,  its 
Mechanical  Engineer,  be  asked  to  accept  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Society  for 
the  courtesy  of  free  special  cars  and  other  attentions  in  respect  to  transporta- 
tion for  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  invitations  to  visit  the  Power 
House  of  the  Company. 

Finally,  the  Society  seeks  by  its  closing  resolution  to  convey  to  the  members 
of  the  local  committee,  Mr.  W.  F.  Mattes,  Chairman,  and  to  his  associates,  chair- 
men of  the  effective  Sub-Committees,  their  sincere  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Committee  in  arranging  the  program  in  securing  the  privilege  of  visit  to 
works,  mines,  factories  and  institutions,  and  for  the  assiduous  care  by  which 
the  individual  desires  of  the  visiting  members  have  been  consulted  and  their 
convenience  served.  Where  a  successful  undertaking  has  been  the  result 
of  effective  co-operation  of  many  minds  and  hands,  it  is  difficult  to  signalize 
individuals  without  danger  of  mistake.  It  is  particularly,  however,  to  Mr. 
A.  B.  Dunning,  Chairman  of  the  Excursion  Committee,  and  his  assistants,  that 
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the  smooth  working  of  our  several  \dsit8  during  the  Scranton  stay  has  been 
manifestly  due.  To  him,  to  his  co-workers,  and  to  all  residents  of  Scranton 
who  have  co-operated  with  them,  the  Society  is  greatly  indebted.  The  meet- 
ing asks  that  Mr.  Mattes  and  the  local  Committee  will  convey  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Consolidated  Telephone  Co.  and  the  Pennsylvania  Telephone  Co., 
the  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  by  which  their  lines  have  been  brought  into 
the  headquarters  of  the  Society  in  Scranton  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers during  their  stay.  The  members  ask  that  any  other  courtesies,  which, 
by  reason  of  their  inconspicuous  character,  the  Society  has  not  been  able  to 
emphasize,  the  local  Committee  will  take  upon  itself  to  acknowledge,  in  the  name 
of  the  Society. 

The  visitors  leave  Scranton  with  regret  that  they  must,  in  leaving,  have 
missed  so  much  of  what  the  hospitality  of  our  hosts  would  fain  have  placed  in 
our  way.  They  can  only  express  the  hope  that  when  the  meeting  shall  fall  in 
their  own  city,  the  Engineers  of  Scranton  will  make  it  a  point  to  attend  such 
conventions  in  lai^  numbers,  that  an  opportunity  may  be  given  for  the  exercise 
of  reciprocal  courtesies. 


The  resolutions  above  quoted  report  in  some  detail  the  provi- 
sions for  entertainment  of  the  visitors  in  the  matter  of  excursions. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  visitors  were  escorted  by  the  Excur- 
sion Committee  to  the  plant  of  the  McClave-Brooks  Company 
and  the  Pine  Brook  Breaker. 

On  Wednesday  the  excursions  included  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools. 

On  Friday  the  excursion  was  allotted  for  an  all-day  visit  over 
the  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  Valley  third -rail  tramway  to 
Wilkes-Barre  and  included  a  visit  to  the  power  house. 

At  Wilkes-Barre  the  members  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by 
the  local  residents  and  welcomed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Kirkendall. 

After  luncheon  the  excursion  included  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works, 
the  No.  5  Colliery  of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Com- 
pany, the  Hazard  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Sheldon  Axle 
Works. 

For  the  ladies  of  the  party  a  most  attractive  special  program 
was  arranged  on  Wednesday,  by  which  they  visited  under  escort 
the  Scranton  Lace  Curtain  Company  and  the  Kolt  Throwing 
Mill,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  most  attractive  reception  was  ten- 
dered at  her  residence  by  Mrs.  J.  Benjamin  Dimmick. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  ladies  were  the  guests  of  the  local 
ladies  for  a  drive  in  automobiles  around  Lake  Scranton  and  Mt. 
Anonymous,  with  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  attrtujtive  views 
on  the  road. 
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On  Thursday  evening  the  members  and  their  ladies  were  guests 
of  the  Engineers'  Club,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  citizens  of 
Scranton,  in  the  attractive  club  house  of  the  Scranton  Bicycle 
Club.  The  officers  and  the  lady  patronesses  received  the  visitors, 
and  music  and  dancing  continued  until  a  late  hour. 
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No.  1076.* 

EPOCHS  IN  MARINE  ENGINEERING. 

BT  SBOBOI  W.  XSLTIIXS,  BBAS-ADXXBAL,  U.S.N.,  RBTIRSD,  PHIULDIUSIA,  PA. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  To  attempt  to  cover  the  history  of  marine  engineering  in  a 
lecture  which  ought  not  to  last  much  longer  than  an  hour,  would 
result  in  little  more  than  a  mere  chronology  and  could  not  possibly 
be  interesting.  It  seems  much  better,  therefore,  to  give  some 
consideration  to  the  various  periods  or  epochs  in  the  history  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  special  inventions  or  changes  which 
have  characterized  them.  Many  of  these  changes  are  clear  ex- 
amples of  evolution  and  others  are  instances  of  the  adaptation  of 
land  practice  to  marine  use,  but  they  all  serve  to  show  the  con- 
stant progress  which  has  taken  place. 

The  Paddle  Wheel. 

2.  The  first  marine  engineering  in  the  modem  sense  was  the 
adaptation  of  the  steam  engine  as  already  in  familiar  use  on  shore 
to  a  modification  of  the  centuries  old  method  of  mercantile  pro- 
pulsion, the  oar.  I  believe  some  attempts  were  actually  made  to 
adapt  the  steam  engine  to  a  series  of  oars,  which  would  have 
meant  something  like  a  mechanical  trireme;  but  of  course  the 
trained  mechanical  sense  soon  saw  that  the  collection  of  the  oars 
in  a  revolving  wheel  was  the  correct  solution.  As  oars  had  been 
used  on  both  sides,  so  it  was  natural  at  first  that  the  paddle  wheels 
should  be  on  both  sides,  a  center  wheel  was  also  tried,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  remark  that  practically  about  the  same  time  that 
the  sidewheels  were  used  on  the  seaboard,  the  first  marine  engine 
was  the  shore  engine  modified  to  suit  the  circumstances,  and  thus 
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on  the  seaboard  the  engine  was  designed  and  worked  with  what 
we  now  consider  an  exceedingly  low  pressure.  On  the  western 
rivers  where  the  change  has  been  made  in  the  location  of  the 
wheel,  there  was  also  the  additional  change  of  dispensing  with 
the  condenser  and  using  very  much  higher  pressures.  It  was 
doubtless  due  to  this  fact — that  the  first  non-condensing  engines 
really  carried  a  very  high  pressure — that  the  term  "  high  press- 
ure "  in  the  early  days  meant  non-condensing.  The  reason  for 
the  difference  is  of  course  very  clear;  the  western  rivers  are  very 
shallow  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  machinery  as  light  as 
possible ;  on  the  seaboard  and  the  rivers  of  that  section  there  was 
deep  water  and  the  vessels  had  displacement  enough  to  permit  of 
heavy  machinery. 

3.  Ordinarily  the  history  of  this  olden  time  could  have  only  an 
antiquarian  interest  for  us,  but  we  are  unusually  fortunate  in 
still  having  with  us  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  an  en- 
gineer who  saw  the  first  commerciallly  successful  steamboat,  the 
"  Clermont,"  so  that  through  our  "  grand  old  man  of  engineer- 
ing," Mr.  Charles  H.  Haswell,  we  still  have  a  living  connection 
with  that  earlier  time.  One  of  my  former  assistants  some  years 
ago  contributed  a  series  of  articles  to  one  of  the  engineering  maga- 
zines and  has  given  some  data  as  to  the  performance  of  the  Ful- 
ton, the  first  American  steam  man-of-war,  whose  machinery  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Haswell,  who  was  also  her  first  chief  engineer. 
An  extract  from  the  "  Fulton's  "  steam  log  for  January,  1838, 
shows  that  the  maximum  steam  pressure  was  eleven  pounds,  the 
vacuum  twenty-four  inches  and  the  maximum  revolutions  per 
minute  eighteen. 

The  Screw  Propeller, 

4.  As  time  passed  on  and  experience  was  gained,  there  was 
naturally  an  improvement  in  workmanship  and  design  and  a  mod- 
erate increase  in  steam  pressure,  but  about  1836  the  screw  pro- 
peUer  was  brought  forward  for  dri\ang  large  vessels.  This  was 
not  the  first  application  of  the  screw  propeller,  which  had  been 
used  successfully  on  a  small  steamer  or  launch  about  68  feet  long 
as  early  as  1804  by  Col.  John  Stevens,  the  grandfather  of  Col. 
Edwin  A.  Stevens,  who  is  now  so  active  in  marine  work,  and  the 
father  of  Eobert  L.  Stevens,  who  was  the  most  famous  of  the  name 
for  his  work  in  connection  with  marine  engineering.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  date  is  prior  to  that  of  the  building  of  the  "Fulton/* 
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but  naturally,  in  the  first  steam  war  vessel,  it  was  not  considered 
desirable  to  do  anything  of  an  experimental  nature,  a  condition 
which  was  obtained  to  some  extent  ever  since  and  probably  always 
will.  It  was  about  ten  years  later  that  the  propeller  began  to 
come  into  general  use  and  entirely  displaced  the  paddle  wheel  for 
ocean-going  steamers.  The  reason  for  this  change  is  easy  to  see 
on  a  little  consideration.  On  a  long  ocean  voyage  the  change  in 
displacement  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  consumption  of  fuel. 
In  the  case  of  the  propeller  this  makes  practically  no  difference 
in  its  immersion  or  in  its  eflBciency,  while  in  the  case  of  the  paddle 
wheel  the  immersion  of  thje  floats  would  be  changed,  with  a  dim- 
inution of  eflBciency.  Further  than  this,  the  paddle  box  offered 
very  great  resistance  to  strong  head  winds  and  also  brought  severe 
stresses  on  the  ship,  due  to  rolling  in  heavy  seas,  the  propeller 
not  being  affected  by  either  of  these  last  two  causes.  To-day  for 
work  in  deep  water,  the  screw,  of  course,  is  the  only  propeller; 
but  for  river  work,  particularly  in  shallow  rivers,  the  paddle  wheel 
13  still  used.  Efforts  have  been  made,  and  some  of  them  exceed- 
ingly ingenious,  to  adapt  the  propeller  to  use  in  shallow  water, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  such 
brilliant  engineers  as  Yarrow  and  Thomycroft,  not  to  mention 
our  own  Mr.  Charles  Ward,  who  has  done  some  work  in  this  con- 
nection. The  fact  remains,  however,  that  damage  by  sand  bars, 
snags,  etc.,  may  easily  render  screw  machinery  inoperative,  while 
as  expressed  by  an  engineer  who  had  designed  i^any  western  river 
boats,  "  any  wood  butcher  can  repair  a  stem  wheel." 

5.  Probably  fully  as  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  design 
of  propellers,  as  time  has  gone  on,  as  any  other  part  of  marine 
machinery.  In  the  early  days  the  rules  for  propeller  design  were 
exceedingly  crude,  but  with  the  slow  engine  speeds  which  then 
obtainied  the  effects  were  not  noticeable.  As  engine  speeds  in- 
creased, however,  it  was  seen  that  these  old  rules  were  utterly 
inadmissible.  There  is  no  good  excuse,  however,  for  progress  hav- 
ing been  so  long  delayed,  for  the  designs  still  remained  too  crude 
even  after  Isherwood's  famous  Mare  Island  experiments  in  1868. 
Probably  one  of  the  great  troubles  with  screw  propeller  design 
at  the  beginning  was  the  mistake  made  in  considering  the  action 
of  the  screw  as  analogous  to  that  of  a  bolt  working  in  a  nut,  from 
which  it  was  inferred  that  the  smaller  the  slip  the  greater  the 
eflSciency.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  screw  propeller  is  really  a  pump 
for  driving  a  mass  of  water  astern,  the  reaction  from  which  drives 
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the  vessel  ahead.  When  this  had  once  been  realized,  it  was  seen 
that  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  slip  and  that  under  proper 
conditions  there  could  be  a  relatively  large  slip  and  still  high 
eflBciency. 

6.  Multiple  screws  were  used  as  early  as  our  Civil  War  on  some 
vessels  known  as  "  tin-clads  "  on  the  Mississippi,  their  adoption 
being  necessitated  by  the  shallow  draught.  Twin  screws  were 
first  used  in  war  vessels  where  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  ma- 
chinery below  the  deck  would  not  allow  of  all  the  power  being 
conveniently  used  on  a  single  shaft,  but  the  great  advantage  they 
possess  of  security  ag^nst  total  disablement  and  for  maneuvering 
soon  made  them  the  rule  for  all  naval  vessels  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  them.  They  were  much  longer  in  coming  in  the  merchant 
service  where  the  limitations  on  naval  machinery  do  not  obtain; 
but  since  the  era  of  the  very  large  trans-atlantic  steamers  begin- 
ning with  the  "  Paris  "  and  "  New  York  "  and  the  "  Teutonic  " 
and  "  Majestic  " — all  very  large  vessels  have  been  built  with 
twin  screws. 

7.  In  the  navies  of  France  and  Germany,  the  triple  screws  have 
been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  and  I  used  them  myself  in  our 
own  fast  cruisers  "  Columbia  "  and  "  Minneapolis."  My  own  be- 
lief is  that  they  have  decided  merit  for  vessels  using  about  10,000 
horse-power.  This  view,  however,  was  not  shared  by  my  Board 
colleagues  in  the  Navy  Department,  so  that  their  marked  success 
in  the  two  vessels  named  was  not  allowed  to  be  repeated  in  later 
designs. 

8.  With  the  advent  of  the  steam  turbine  as  a  prime  mover  in 
ships  multiple  screws  have  again  come  to  the  front,  this  time  on 
account  of  the  extremely  high  speed  of  rotation  of  the  shafts. 
The  "  Turbinia,"  the  first  vessel  of  this  kind,  had  three  shafts 
with  three  propellers  on  each ;  and  the  destroyers  "  Viper  "  and 
"  Cobra  "  had  four  shafts  with  two  propellers  on  each.  The  mer- 
chant vessels,  beginning  with  the  "  King  Edward,"  have  been 
fitted  with  three  shafts. 

9.  Before  leaving  the  propeller,  I  may  mention,  in  connection 
with  the  improvements  in  its  design,  the  care  that  is  now  taken  to 
avoid  needless  friction  by  making  the  hub  spherical  with  a  conical 
tail-piece,  and  by  putting  covering  plates  over  the  bolts,  securing 
the  plates  to  the  hub  so  as  to  continue  the  outline  of  the  sphere 
or  conoid. 
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The  Surface  Condenser. 

10.  Up  to  about  1860  the  jet  condenser  was  the  one  usually 
employed  on  board  ship,  which  meant,  of  course,  that  the  boilers 
were  constantly  fed  with  salt  water;  and  this,  in  turn,  meant  the 
deposition  of  great  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime  scale  on  the 
heating  surface.  With  the  low  pressures  then  prevalent  this  did 
not  greatly  affect  the  economy  of  the  boilers,  except  that,  as 
"  blowing  off  "  to  keep  the  density  of  the  water  down  was  a  con- 
tinuous practice,  there  was  a  certain  loss  of  heat,  and  of  course 
there  was  the  necessity  for  frequent  scaling  of  the  heating  sur- 
faces. However,  they  were  effectually  prot^ted  against  corrosion. 
About  1860  the  use  of  surface  condensation  became  general,  and 
as  this  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  scale  formed,  it  was  prac- 
ticable and  safe  to  increase  steam  pressures,  which  accordingly 
resulted  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  weight  of  machinery 
per  unit  of  power. 

11.  An  accompaniment  of  the  introduction  of  surface  condensa- 
tion, which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  result  of  it  but  which  as 
a  matter  of  fact  was  not,  was  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  cor- 
rosion of  the  boilers  and  shortening  of  their  life.  This  was  es- 
pecially noticeable  in  the  tubes  which,  as  the  thinnest  part  of  the 
boilers,  give  out  first.  All  sorts  of  theories  were  advanced  to 
account  for  it,  some  of  which  we  can  now  see  to  have  been  utterly 
ridiculous.  Probably  one  of  the  most  fanciful  was  that  which 
regarded  the  boiler  and  condenser  as  forming  a  gigantic  galvanic 
battery,  the  copper  condenser  tubes  forming  one  pole  and  the 
boiler  the  other.  The  real  facts  were  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  investigation  by  the  Admiralty  Committee  on  boilers  in  the 
70's,  which  showed  that  boiler  corrosion  was  simply  rusting  and 
had  been  due  to  gross  but  unintentional  neglect. 

It  had  been  a  very  common  practice,  particularly  in  naval  boil- 
ers, when  they  were  not  in  use,  to  blow  out  the  water  and  take 
off  the  manhole  plates  "  to  let  them  air.''  It  was  this  "  airing  " 
which  caused  the  corrosion.  Now  when  boilers  are  laid  up,  they 
are  filled  with  water  which  is  made  slightly  alkaline,  and  this 
effectually  prevents  corrosion. 

The  Cylindrical  Boiler, 

12.  The  early  boilers  in  sea-going  vessels  were  of  what  has 
been  called  the  "  box  "  type ;  that  is,  the  boiler  was  a  cubical  box 
with  a  thin  shell,  the  real  strength  being  given  by  braces  running 
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in  three  directions.  When  surface  condensation  had  made  higher 
pressures  possible,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  multiplicity  of 
braces,  as  pressures  were  increased,  made  an  impossible  condition 
of  affairs,  and  this  led  to  the  design  of  the  cylindrical  boiler  whose 
shell  was  self-bracing  and  left  the  only  braces,  those  needed  for 
the  heads  and  flat  surfaces.  This  boiler  so  thoroughly  met  the 
conditions  arising  that  it  has  remained  the  favorite  even  up  to 
the  present  day.  At  one  time  an  effort  was  made  to  save  room 
by  making  the  boiler  elliptical,  but  this  was  soon  found  to  be  un- 
satisfactory and  impracticable  and  was  abandoned  after  only  a 
few  examples. 

13.  The  earliest  cylindrical  boilers  were  single-ended  with  two 
furnaces,  but  with  the  advent  of  reliable  mild  steel  the  diameters 
were  increased  and  the  boiler  was  made  double  ended,  mth  upper 
ends  rounded  to  save  bracing,  so  that  the  largest  cylindrical  boilers 
to-day  have  as  many  as  eight  furnaces,  four  in  each  end  in  pairs; 
that  is,  the  two  furnaces  at  each  end  on  the  same  side  of  a  ver- 
tical diameter  have  a  common  combustion  chamber.  The  saving 
in  weight  due  to  the  double  ended  boiler  is  evident  at  once  and 
also  the  reduction  in  the  feeding  apparatus  required. 

14.  Notwithstanding  the  advent  of  the  water  tube  boiler,  which 
will  be  mentioned  further  on,  and  its  practical  preemption  of 
naval  practice,  the  cylindrical  boiler  still  remains  the  favorite  for 
the  merchant  service  and  has  been  used  for  pressures  as  high  as 
220  pounds,  even  in  the  largest  sizes  on  such  vessels  as  the  "Kaiser 
Wilhelm."  The  highest  recorded  pressure  is  255  pounds  on  the 
'-'  Inchdune." 

The  Compound  Engvae. 

15.  From  a  very  early  period  steam  has  been  used  expansively 
in  marine  engines,  and  indeed  sometimes  to  a  ridiculous  extent. 
Some  engineers  as  late  as  the  Civil  War  hardly  seemed  to  realize 
that  there  was  any  limit  to  expansion,  although  Isherwood's  fa- 
mous experiments  on  the  "  Michigan  "  in  1861  had  demonstrated 
conclusively  that,  with  low  pressures,  only  a  very  moderate  expan- 
sion is  permissible,  beyond  which  any  further  expansion  is  attended 
by  an  economic  loss.  As  pressures  increased  it  was  natural  and 
correct  that  a  higher  range  of  expansion  should  be  used,  and  this 
made  practicable  the  compound  engine,  where  tbe  expansion  oc- 
curs in  two  stages,  the  high  pressure  steam  from  the  boiler  being 
limited  to  a  small  cylinder  from  which,  in  turn,  the  steam  of 
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lower  pressure  is  exhausted  to  a  larger  cylinder.  As  you  all  know, 
the  compound  engine  was  invented  almost  as  early  as  Watt's  sep- 
arate condenser,  Homblower's  patent  dating  back  to  1771,  and 
WolflPs  patent  for  a  two-cylinder  engine  dating  back  to  1804. 
With  the  low  pressures  prevalent  at  that  time  the  compound  en- 
gine was  actually  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  the  simple  one. 
When  pressures  had  gotten  up  to  about  60  pounds,  however,  the 
compound  engine  began  to  assert  itself,  the  pioneer  in  that  respect 
being  John  Elder,  of  the  firm  of  Kandolph  &  Elder,  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Fairfield  Engine  Works.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Allan  Line  of  steamers,  which  is  now  the  pioneer 
in  introducing  the  steam  turbine  for  an  ocean-going  steamer,  made 
the  last  scientific  stand  against  the  compound  engine,  going  so 
far  as  to  take  duplicate  vessels,  and  engine  one  with  compound 
and  the  other  with  simple  engines  of  the  same  power.  The  actual 
experience  with  these  two  vessels  where  the  simple  engine  with 
the  high  ratio  of  expansion  was  constantly  in  trouble  from  break- 
ing down,  was  a  convincing  proof  that  high  ratios  of  expansion 
in  a  single  cylinder  was  impracticable. 

16.  With  the  improved  workmanship  which  had  come  by  this 
time  and  with  the  improvement  in  materials,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  in  a  moment,  which  came  later,  the  compound  engine  ad- 
vanced to  a  high  state  of  perfection  and  for  large  powers  the 
three  cylinder  type,  with  one  high  pressure  and  two  low  pressure 
cylinders,  became  a  favorite  for  all  large  vessels.  These  engines 
were  probably  as  fine  specimens  of  marine  engine  designing  as 
have  ever  been  seen,  and  included  some  exceedingly  ingenious 
valve  gears  designed  to  secure  variable  expansion  and  an  equaliza- 
tion of  work  among  the  various  cylinders.  As  we  shall  see  later, 
the  further  advance  relegated  these  beautiful  mechanisms  to  the 
engineering  museum. 

The  Ad/vent  of  Mild  Steel. 

17.  It  is  probably  diflBcult  for  the  young  men  in  our  technical 
schools  of  to-day  who  are  familiar  almost  entirely  with  mild  steel 
and  very  little  with  wrought  iron,  to  realize  what  a  change  came 
in  engineering  when  the  production  of  mild  steel  became  a  com- 
mercially reliable  matter.  When  we  look  back  at  the  way  in 
which  some  of  the  vital  elements  of  a  big  marine  engine  was  made, 
we  are  almost  inclined  to  wonder  that  the  material  was  reliable  at 
alL    The  difference  between  a  large  wrought  iron  shaft  such  as 
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old  Hughey  Dougherty  used  to  make  at  the  Morgan  Iron  Works, 
and  one  of  the  mild  steel  shafts  made  at  Bethlehem,  is  as  great  as 
could  be  imagined.  Nearly  the  same  is  true  of  boiler  plates.  The 
young  engineer  of  to^lay  would  hardly  know  what  was  meant  by 
a  lamination  or  a  "  cold  shut."  The  very  method  of  manufacture 
made  it  necessary  to  use  a  large  factor  of  safety  in  designing, 
with  the  result  that  the  working  stresses  permissible  were  very 
low  and  the  weight  of  machinery  inordinately  high.  With  the 
advent  of  mild  steel  and  the  introduction  of  careful  and  system- 
atic testing,  the  designer  had  a  material  on  which  he  could  place 
absolute  reliance  so  that  the  factor  of  safety  could  be  greatly  re- 
duced. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  factor  of  safety  has  been  reduced 
from  8  or  10  to  5,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  4.5. 

18.  In  looking  back  over  my  own  experience,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  could  possibly  have  built  engines  of  the  size  and  power  now 
common  with  wrought  iron  for  piston  and  connecting  rods  and 
shafting,  and  it  is,  of  course,  absolutely  certain  that  we  could  not 
have  built  cylindrical  boilers  of  to-day.  The  change  began  in  the 
later  70's  and  had  become  almost  complete  by  the  middle  of  the 

19*  We  must  not  fail  to  notice  in  the  change  to  steel  the  use  of 
steel  castings,  which  hdVe  displaced  cast  iron  in  many  places  with 
attendant  great  reduction  in  weight  The  first  use  of  steel  cast- 
ings was  attended  with  considerable  annoyance  because  it  was  un- 
fortunately ftsstlm^d,  p^thdps  naturally,  that,  barring  the  much 
greater  shrinkage,  it  could  be  treated  very  much  the  same  as  cast 
iron,  and  it  was  consequently  asserted  with  confidence  that  any- 
thing which  had  been  made  in  cast  iron  could  be  made  in  cast 
steel.  That  is  doubtless  true  to-day,  but  it  certainly  was  not  true 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  as  I  know  to  my  personal  sorrow,  because 
designs  which  would  have  been  considered  simple  in  cast  iron  had 
to  be  entirely  changed  te  meet  the  conditions  then  existing  for 

steel  castings. 

20.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  in  this  connection  that  about  the 
^^me  time  that  steel  came  into  use  displacing  wrought  iron,  white 
metal  for  bearings  and  the  stronger  bronzes  also  came  into  use, 
thus  giving  the  designer  much  better  materials  to  work  with  and 
again  reducing  weights. 

21.  We  may  also  mention  here  the  gradual  displacement  of 
copper  for  steam  piping  by  steel  pipes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  for 
the  high  pressures  common  at  present  copper  pipes  would  have 
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to  be  very  thick,  making  it  difficult  to  secure  a  sound  joint,  and 
also  to  the  serious  diminution  of  the  strength  of  copper  by  the 
high  temperature. 

Forced  Draft 

22.  Forced  draft  dates  back  of  course  to  Stevens'  Rocket,  and 
its  first  use  for  marine  purposes  was  by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Stevens 
on  the  Hudson  River  steamers  in  our  own  country  prior  to  the 
Civil  War.  During  that  war  Mr.  Isherwood  built  a  number  of 
gunboats  which  used  forced  draft,  but  it  had  fallen  into  disuse 
until  about  1882  for  naval  vessels,  when  it  was  introduced  into 
the  English  navy  and  still  later  was  applied  in  the  merchant 
service. 

23.  In  naval  machinery  forced  draft  has  been  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance,  because  it  has  reduced  boiler  weights  prob- 
ably almost  one-half.  In  the  navy  the  natural  limitations  as  to 
space  and  weight  prevent  the  use  of  forced  draft  ^vith  very  much 
economy  of  fuel.  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  rate  of  combustion  is 
increased  from  15  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  to  40 
pounds,  there  ought  to  be  an  attendant  increase  of  heating  surface. 
In  the  merchant  service,  or  at  least  in  certain  classes  of  vessels 
in  that  service,  it  is  possible  to  do  this,  and  in  one  of  my  annual 
reports  I  made  a  comparison  between  the  boilers  of  a  merchant 
vessel  called  the  "  lona  "  and  those  of  the  "  Baltimore."  In  the 
"  lona  "  there  were  75  feet  of  heating  surface  for  1  grate,  while 
in  the  "  Baltimore  "  the  ratio  was  about  30  to  1 ;  but  had  the 
"  Baltimore's  "  boilers  been  designed  ^vith  any  such  ratio,  their 
weight  would  have  been  almost  double  the  weight  of  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  that  vessel  as  actually  built. 

24.  Mr.  James  Howden  has  made  a  speciality  of  forced  draft 
under  economical  conditions,  heating  the  air  before  admission  to 
the  ash-pit;  and  his  system  is  now  in  use  on  most  of  the  large 
steamers,  the  aggregate  horse-power  running  up,  I  believe,  to  over 
a  million. 

High  Engine  Speed, 

25.  About  the  same  time  as  the  reintroduction  of  forced  draft 
in  naval  vessels,  the  improved  materials  and  workmanship  made 
it  possible  to  get  higher  rotational  speeds,  and,  as  remarked  ear- 
lier, the  true  conditions  of  propeller  design  being  understood, 
there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  en- 
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gines.  Naval  vessek,  from  the  necessary  limitation  of  keeping 
the  vital  parts  of  the  machinery  protected  as  far  as  possible,  have 
always  run  faster  than  the  engines  of  the  merchant  service,  al- 
though this  did  not  always  mean  that  their  piston  speed  was 
greater.  The  mistake  is  sometimes  made  of  attributing  lighter 
machinery  to  higher  piston  speeds,  but  unless  this  is  accomplished 
by  increasing  the  number  of  revolutions  it  will  not  produce  that 
eflfect.  In  the  early  days,  60  or  70  revolutions  per  minute  for 
what  was  then  considered  a  large  engine  of  4,000  or  5,000  horse- 
power, was  about  the  limit,  but  in  engines  of  as  much  as  8,000 
horse-power  for  a  single  set  one  finds  the  revolutions  to-day  as 
high  as  130.  Of  course  it  is  not  practicable  to  show  to  just  what 
extent  any  one  line  of  progress  has  reduced  weights  by  comparing 
the  machinery  at  periods  wide  apart,  because  the  increase  of  steam 
pressure,  increased  rotational  speeds,  improved  materials  and  bet- 
ter designing  have  all  gone  along  together — but  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  "Warrior''  of  1861, with  22  pounds  boiler  press- 
ure and  54  revolutions,  the  horse-power  per  ton  of  machinery 
was  6,  while  in  the  "Minneapolis"  of  1891,  with  165  pounds  press- 
ure and  133  revolutions,  the  horse-power  per  ton  is  10.9.  From  a 
simple  mechanical  standpoint,  contributing  agencies  to  the  high 
speeds  are  the  much  more  perfect  journals  of  the  steel  shafts  and 
the  superior  white  metals  used  for  bearings,  and  the  rigidity  of 
the  steel  hull  of  the  ship,  as  compared  with  the  older  conditions. 
The  best  makers  now  grind  their  bearings  true  to  a  mandrel  which 
represents  perfect  alignment.  In  the  old  days  all  main  shaft  bear- 
ings were  hollow  for  water  circulation,  which  was  generally 
needed,  and  there  was  usually  provision  for  a  spray  of  water  on 
the  crank  pins.  In  the  modern  engines  which  have  been  well 
built  and  are  carefully  adjusted,  there  is  no  necessity  for  water 
even  at  very  high  speeds  under  full  power. 

The  Mvltiple  Expansimi  Engine. 

26.  The  change  from  the  simple  to  the  compound  engine  in- 
volved a  certain  amount  of  difiiculty  and  opposition,  but  the  les- 
son was  then  learned  pretty  thoroughly  that  the  amount  of  ex- 
pansion in  a  single  cylinder  was  moderate.  Consequently  as 
steam  pressures  rose  the  leaders  of  the  profession  became  con- 
vinced that  to  secure  adequate  economy  a  further  stage  of  ex- 
pansion was  necessary,  and  this  brought  about  the  triple  expan- 
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sion  engine,  the  credit  for  which  is  deservedly  given  to  Dr.  A.  C. 
Kirk,  of  the  firm  of  R.  Napier  &  Sons,  of  Glasgow,  who  first 
successfully  used  the  triple  expansion  engine  on  the  steamer  "Aber- 
deen." The  adoption  of  the  triple  expansion  engine  was  almost 
immediate,  and,  after  the  success  of  the  "Aberdeen  "  was  demon- 
strated, all  new  engines  of  any  size  were  built  on  that  principle. 
It  seemed  a  logical  extension  of  this  idea  that  with  still  further 
increase  of  pressure  there  should  be  the  quadruple  expansion  en- 
gine, and  a  number  of  these  have  been  built;  but  the  advantage 
as  compared  with  the  triple  expansion  engine  up  to  the  point  be- 
yond which  pressures  have  thus  far  not  gone,  does  not  seem  to 
be  clearly  demonstrated,  and  a  great  many  designers  are  adhering 
to  the  triple  expansion  engine  with  four  cylinders,  one  high,  one 
intermediate,  and  two  low  pressures. 

Water  Tvh^  Boilers. 

27.  Like  so  many  other  details  not  only  in  marine  engineering 
but  in  other  lines  of  work,  features  which  are  introduced  in  a 
practical  way  in  recent  times  are  found  to  have  a  comparatively 
ancient  origin.  This  is  true  of  the  water  tube  boiler,  which  in 
its  recent  use  dates  from  about  1880.  The  excavations  at  Pom- 
peii have  shown  small  boilers  almost  identical  in  construction  with 
some  of  the  best  of  our  water  tube  boilers,  although  they  were 
doubtless  only  used  for  a  circulation  of  hot  water. 

28.  The  object  of  the  water  tube  boiler  is  to  reduce  weights, 
give  greater  safety  against  explosion,  greater  rapidity  of  raising 
steam,  and  an  increase  of  economy  in  the  generation  of  steam. 
The  various  makes  of  water  tube  boilers  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, but  they  divide  themselves  into  two  broad,  general  classes ; 
those  with  straight  tubes  of  large  diameter,  say  four  inches ;  and 
those  with  curved  tubes  of  small  diameter,  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half.  Probably  no  single  boiler  possesses  all  the  mer- 
its which  a  perfect  water  tube  boiler  should  have,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  the  attempt  to  secure  certain  advantages  brings  atten- 
dant disadvantages,  and  vice  versa.  The  large  straight  tube  boil- 
ers are  not  so  light  as  the  ones  vrith  small  tubes ;  and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  secure  adequate  economy,  which  is  dependent  largely 
upon  skillful  baffling.  They  do  not  permit  of  such  rapid  raising 
of  steam  from  cold  water  as  the  smaller  tube  boilers.  Because, 
like  the  Scotch  boiler,  they  carry  n  large  reserve  supply  of  water 
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in  the  boiler  after  the  manner  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  permit  the  replacement  of  a  defective 
tube  and  of  the  cleaning  of  a  tube  much  more  readily  than  the 
tubes  which  are  bent.  Likewise  it  is  only  necessary  to  carry  one 
size  of  spare  tubes,  while  the  bent  tube  boilers  require  several 
sizes  and  shapes. 

29.  As  far  as  safety  against  explosion  is  concerned,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  is  less  danger  of  an  actual  disaster  aflfect- 
ing  the  whole  ship — although  the  worst  accident  which  we  ever 
had  with  a  boiler  in  my  naval  experience  was  in  connection  with  a 
water  tube  boiler  on  a  torpedo  boat,  where  all  the  crew  of  a  fire 
room  were  scalded  to  death.  Nevertheless,  the  boiler  itself  did 
not  explode  and  was  quite  easily  repaired.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  few  years  before  this  a  locomotive  boiler  on  a  torpedo  boat  in 
Germany  exploded  through  the  collapse  of  the  crown  sheet  due  to 
low  water,  and  not  only  killed  all  the  people  in  the  fire  room,  but 
tore  up  the  decks  and  utterly  ruined  the  boiler  itself.  In  this 
connection  it  is  a  cause  of  sincere  congratulation  that  since  the 
explosion  of  the  "Thunderer's"  boilers  in  the  English  navy  many 
years  ago,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  record  of  the  explosion  of  a  large, 
well  built  marine  boiler.  For  naval  purposes  where  weight  is 
such  a  great  consideration,  the  water  tube  boiler  commended  itself 
at  once,  and  it  has  now  become  the  established  practice  in  all 
navies  to  use  only  water  tube  boilers  in  new  ships.  Our  English 
friends  had  some  trouble  with  the  Belleville  boiler,  but  this  seems 
to  have  been  due  to  some  extent  to  lack  of  familiarity  with  it, 
and  other  legitimate  reasons.  In  the  merchant  service  where 
weight  is  not  so  precious,  the  water  tube  boiler  has  not  thus  far 
so  thoroughly  commended  itself  to  designers ;  and,  as  remarked 
earlier,  all  of  the  latest  large  vessels  are  still  using  cylindrical 
boilers.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  hesitation  to  adopt  water 
tube  boilers  are  that,  of  necessity,  an  installation  of  large  power 
means  a  very  large  nimiber  of  boilers,  because  the  water  tube 
boiler  does  not  admit  of  single  units  of  great  power  comparable 
with  the  large  double-ended  cylindrical  boilers.  This  means  an 
immensely  greater  complication  in  the  way  of  piping,  valves,  fit- 
tings, feed  pumps,  etc.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of 
contained  water,  which  is  very  desirable  in  so  far  as  weight  is  con- 
cerned, the  water  tube  boiler  is  very  sensitive  as  regards  steam 
pressure  and  water  level,  requiring  very  much  more  care  and 
attention  than  the  cylindrical  with  its  immense  amount  of  con- 
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tained  water.  It  seems  to  me  not  impracticable  that  the  able  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  this  question  will  finally  succeed 
in  developing  a  type  of  water  tube  boiler  which  will  commend 
itself  for  use  in  the  merchant  service  as  well  as  in  the  navy.  Some 
of  the  boilers  fitted  in  the  United  States  naval  ships  had  but  six 
minutes  of  water  endurance  after  the  pumps  stopped  working, 
while  one  of  those,  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  adapted  to  our  naval 
use  has  as  much  as  twenty-five  minutes  endurance,  which  is  a 
close  approximation  to  the  Scotch  boiler. 

Auxiliaries. 

30.  In  the  early  steamers,  almost  the  only  independent  steam 
auxiliary  was  a  single  pump  which  could  be  used  for  feeding  the 
boilers  while  under  banked  fires  or  with  the  engine  stopped,  and 
for  pumping  the  bilge.  The  other  pumps  were  attached  to 
the  main  engine.  Such  things  as  steam  capstans,  and  winches, 
steam  steering  gear,  distilling  apparatus,  evaporators,  forced  draft 
blowers  and  electric  light  engines,  were  not  dreamed  of.  As 
time  went  on  and  the  size  of  vessels  increased,  steam  capstans  and 
winches  and  steam  steering  engines  came  in.  Then  it  began  to  be 
found  desirable,  particularly  for  naval  engines,  to  remove  all  the 
pumps  from  the  main  engine,  leaving  it  nothing  to  do  but  turn 
the  propeller,  and  this  brought  about  independent  air  and  circu- 
lating pumps  and  feed  pumps.  Further  progress  introduced  the 
distiller  and  evaporator,  the  forced  draft  blowers  and  the  electric 
light  engine. 

31.  Most  of  these  auxiliaries,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  are 
driven  by  simple  engines,  the  pumps  usually  being  for  very  slow 
piston  speed  and  without  expansion.  The  result  is  that  the  econ- 
omy of  these  auxiliaries  is  naturally  very  low,  and  for  some  years 
past  it  has  been  the  aim  of  designers  to  do  something  to  either 
make  the  auxiliaries  themselves  more  economical  or  at  least  util- 
ize the  heat  in  the  exhaust  steam.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
arranged  to  have  the  auxiliaries  in  the  engine  room  take  their 
steam  from  the  first  receiver  and  exhaust  into  the  second,  thus, 
in  effect,  making  all  their  cylinders  part  of  the  intermediate 
cylinder,  as  far  as  the  steam  cycle  is  concerned,  with  its  atten- 
dant economy.  I  remember  one  of  my  former  associates  telling 
of  how  he  had  actually  tried  this  on  his  ship  with  a  saving  of 
some  six  tons  of  coal  a  day,  for  machinery  which  was  then  work- 
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ing  at  about  8,000  horse-power.  In  the  case  of  the  feed  pumps, 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  turn  the  exhaust  steam  into  the 
suction  pipe,  thereby  having  this  heat  carried  back  into  the  boiler, 
but  this  has  not  been  done  to  any  very  great  extent.  Another 
plan  has  been  to  turn  the  exhaust  from  all  the  auxiliaries  into  a 
feed  water  heater  through  which  the  main  feed  to  the  boilers 
would  go,  and  this  has  been  attended  by  very  good  results. 

32.  The  question  has  been  raised  repeatedly  by  electrical  en- 
gineers that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  drive  the  auxiliaries  by 
electric  motors,  on  account  of  their  very  high  efficiency  even  at 
fractional  loads.  For  the  engine  room  auxiKaries  and  the  boiler 
feed  pumps  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  unreasonable,  for  it  means 
increased  complication  and  certainly  an  increase  in  weight;  and 
it  has  never  been  shown  to  my  satisfaction  that  there  would  be 
any  material  increase  in  economy,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
dynamos  as  usually  supplied  on  board  ship  are  not  large  enough 
to  have  very  economical  engines,  and  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  machines  each  with  an  efficiency  less  than  unity  in 
the  circuit  between  the  boiler  and  the  final  pump. 

33.  There  are  some  auxiliaries  on  board  ship,  however,  where 
it  would  seem  motors  could  be  used  to  advantage,  notably  for 
driving  the  forced  draft  blowers.  From  the  necessities  of  the 
case  there  are  usually  stowed  in  hot  and  rather  inaccessible  places 
and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  engines  in  good  adjustment.  It 
hardly  seems  to  me,  however,  that  direct  current  motors  are 
well  adapted  to  this  service,  as  they  would  have  to  be  of  the 
enclosed  or  dust-proof  type,  which  reduces  their  heat  carrying 
capacity,  and  as  they  have  to  go  in  places  where  the  heat  is 
already  very  great.  If  alternating  current  machinery  were  in- 
stalled, it  seems  to  me  that  the  induction  motor  with  its  extreme 
simplicity  and  ability  to  withstand  very  hard  usage  would  be 
especially  adapted  to  this  work. 

34.  It  is  doubtless  known  to  all  of  you  that  in  the  modem  ships 
the  turret  turning  is  done  by  electric  motors.  While  this  is  an 
engineering  matter,  on  board  ship  it  comes  within  the  perview 
of  the  ordnance  officer,  and  therefore  I  have  not  dwelt  upon  it. 
The  anchor  capstan  and  steering  engine  should  be  electrically 
driven,  but  because  of  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  the  navy 
this  has  not  been  done. 
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The  Steam  Turbine, 

35.  The  latest  note  of  progress  in  marine  engineering  seems 
to  be  the  advent  of  the  steam  turbine,  which  for  some  purposes 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  has  given  great  satisfac- 
tion. As  already  mentioned,  a  number  of  small  vessels  of  the 
torpedo  boat  class  have  been  biiilt  with  steam  turbines,  and  this 
has  been  followed  up  by  their  use  in  a  number  of  excursion 
steamers  and  cross  channel  steamers  between  England  and  France 
and  England  and  Ireland.  The  Allan  line  of  steamers  have  also 
decided  to  equip  a  large  new  steamer  with  turbines,  and,  as  we 
all  know  from  the  technical  press,  the  Cunard  Company  have 
had  a  very  able  committee  considering  the  question  of  their  adop- 
tion for  the  two  new  flyers  which  that  company  is  to  build — as  a 
result  of  which  they  have  decided  to  use  turbines  in  them. 

36.  The  turbine  has  had  an  extended  use  in  the  last  four  or 
five  years  on  shore  for  driving  electric  generators,  and  this  has 
been  so  satisfactory  that  the  pioneer  work  of  the  Westinghouse 
Company  in  this  country  has  been  followed  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company  and  a  number  of 
other  engine  builders,  who  seem  to  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  for  large  powers  at  least  the  turbine  is  quite  sure  to  super- 
sede the  reciprocating  engine. 

37.  For  constant  speed  at  its  rated  load  the  turbine  is  very 
economical,  comparing  in  this  respect  with  the  most  economical 
reciprocating  engines,  and  its  economy  does  not  fall  off  so  rapidly 
with  the  decrease  of  load  at  constant  speed  as  is  the  case  with 
the  reciprocating  engine. 

38.  For  marine  purposes  two  questions  have  bothered  those 
who  were  seeking  information,  one,  the  question  of  reversal,  and 
the  other,  that  of  economy,  where  not  only  the  power  but  the 
speed  is  reduced,  as  is,  of  course,  necessary  in  the  propulsion  of 
vessels.  With  respect  to  the  former,  different  methods  have  been 
suggested  and  tried  in  different  cases.  In  some  instances  Mr. 
Parsons  has  used  separate  reciprocating  engines  which  are  nor- 
mally idle.  In  others,  and  this  appears  to  be  in  his  latest  prac- 
tice, there  are  reversing  turbines  inside  the  exhaust  passage  of 
the  ahead  turbines,  so  that  while  the  ship  is  going  ahead  these 
turbines  revolve  idly,  after  the  manner  of  a  fly-wheel,  in  an  ex- 
cellent vacuum.  When  the  ship  is  to  be  reversed,  steam  is  ad- 
mitted direct  to  these  turbines  and  secures  the  reversal. 
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39.  With  respect  to  economy,  there  is,  of  course,  a  marked 
falling  off  from  that  at  full  power,  but  not  more  so  than  in  the 
case  of  reciprocating  engines.  It  seems  hopeless  to  expect  that 
any  machine  will  work  with  the  same  economy  at  one-tenth  power 
that  it  does  at  full  power,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  turbine  to  do  this  when  the  reciprocating  engine  does  not. 

40.  The  advantages  of  the  turbine  are,  the  entire  absence  of 
reciprocating  parts,  of  bearings  to  be  adjusted  and  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  operation,  together  with  the  great  reduction  in 
weight  due  to  the  very  high  speed.  Added  to  this  is  the  entire 
freedom  from  danger  due  to  priming  of  the  boilers,  the  only 
result  being  a  slowing  down  of  the  turbine  and  reduction  of  econ- 
omy. There  is  also  freedom  from  lubricating  oil  getting  into 
the  boilers. 

41.  Propeller  design  with  the  turbine  is  more  difficult  than 
with  the  reciprocating  engine,  because  the  conditions  are  entirely 
different  from  those  which  have  hitherto  obtained,  and  there  is 
80  little  experience  with  propellers  running  at  speeds  of  over 
1,000  revolutions  a  minute  in  the  case  of  small  ships,  or  at  500 
to  750  in  the  case  of  large  ones.  The  Cunarders  propellers,  it  is 
understood,  are  to  be  limited  to  180  revolutions  per  minute. 
For  it  must  be  remarked  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  now 
have  very  clear  and  logical  rules  for  the  design  of  propellers 
under  existing  circumstances  logically  worked  out,  nevertheless 
these  rules  and  formulae  came  after  the  experience  rather  than 
before.  This  matter,  however,  can  undoubtedly  be  cared  for,  and 
when  more  experience  has  been  gained  the  design  of  propellers 
will  be  as  easy  for  existing  conditions. 

42.  For  naval  vessels  from  a  military  standpoint  the  turbine 
has  a  great  deal  to  commend  it,  inasmuch  as  the  machinery  will 
stow  very  well  in  the  ship  and  be  out  of  hann's  way,  the  pro- 
pellers are  so  small  and  so  well  immersed  that  there  is  no  chance 
for  racing  even  in  the  heaviest  seas,  and  all  questions  of  vibration 
are  eliminated.  As  already  mentioned,  the  saving  in  weight  is 
also  a  matter  of  decided  value,  if  it  can  be.  done. 

Conclitsion, 

43.  We  have  now  considered  very  hastily  the  important  epochs 
in  the  history  of  marine  engineering,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
indicate  steady  progress  along  certain  lines.  There  has  been  a 
steady  increase  of  steam  pressure,  increase  of  rotational  speed 
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and  diminution  of  weight,  accompanied  by  increased  economy  in 
the  making  and  using  of  steam.  If  time  had  permitted  it  would 
have  been  very  interesting  to  compare  such  a  vessel  as  the  "Great 
Eastern,"  which  for  so  long  a  time  was  the  criterion  of  immense 
size,  with  the  "Celtic"  and  "Cedric,"  which  are  even  larger  than 
she  was.  The  "Great  Eastern"  was  simply  about  thirty  years  ahead 
of  her  time.  She  was  a  remarkable  production  and  a  great  credit 
to  her  designers  in  every  way,  but  she  was  a  commercial  failure, 
because  marine  engine  manufacture  had  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  such  a  huge  vessel  could  be  operated  profitably.  She  car- 
ried more  than  twice  as  much  coal  as  one  of  these  present  day 
vessels,  which  easily  makes  the  same  speed  with  machinery  weigh- 
ing probably  not  more  than  one-third  of  what  her's  did. 

44.  The  economy  of  the  marine  engine,  f)r  of  the  turbine  if  it 
displaces  the  engine,  has  reached  a  point  which  does  not  leave 
much  room  for  improvement  in  materials  and  workmanship.  Yet 
it  will  be  unreasonable  to  beKeve  that  we  have  reached  finality, 
for  it  is  likely  that  there  have  been  numerous  periods  in  the  past 
when  the  designers  of  those  days  could  not  see  what  the  next  step 
in  advance  would  be,  and  so  far  as  their  knowledge  went  their 
design  was  nearly  perfect.  Of  course  there  was  certainly  plenty 
of  margin  for  increased  economy  with  them  from  which  we  are 
barred,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  could  live  to  be  as  old  as 
Mr.  Haswell  I  should  see  some  decided  improvements  in  the 
course  of  the  next  thirty  years. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  John  T,  Hawkhis,  — While  denominating  what  follows  as 
a  discussion  of  the  above-named  paper,  it  is  really  more  supple- 
mentary to  than  a  discussion  of  it.  Having  been  contempora- 
neous with  Admiral  Melville  in  the  TJ.  S.  Navy  up  to  the  date  of 
resignation  in  1869,  and  of  the  same  class  or  date  as  the  Admiral 
in  entering  the  service — July  29th,  1801 — the  writer  has  natu- 
rally been  in  touch  with  much  of  what  he  has  so  felicitously  given 
us  in  his  paper;  and  particularly  in  connection  with  that  epochal 
feature  in  marine  engineering,  the  advances  made  in  our  time 
which  involve  the  question  of  the  use  of  steam  expansively. 

"With  reference,  then,  more  particularly  to  paragraph  15  of 
the  paper:  **The  Compound  Engine,"  it  is  hoped  to  add  some- 
thing of  interest  in  that  connection,  as  prompted  by  some  experi- 
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ences  during  the  Civil  War,  in  illustration  of  what  has  really 
been  the  most  far  reaching  and  epoch  making  feature  in  marine 
engineering  advance  during  the  past  half  century. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  days  of  the  side-wheel  river  steamer 
with  its  Stevens  cut-off,  admitting  steam  of  about  25  pounds 
boiler  pressure  for  more  than  half  the  stroke,  or  the  side- wheelers 
of  the  Cunard  and  now  long  defunct  Collins  lines  of  ocean 
steamers,  with  their  cumbrous  side  lever  engines,  or  similar  types 
in  the  navy  such  as  the  old  frigate  ^^  Mississippi,''  working  under 
similar  conditions,  to  the  present  ocean  greyhounds  or  Admiral 
Melville's  battleships  and  cruisers,  expanding  steam  of  250  pounds 
serially  in  multiple  cylinders  through  ten  times  greater  range; 
and  as  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other  has  occupied  more  than 
a  half  century,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the  now 
historic  incidents  attending  this  gradual  change. 

For  many  years  antedating  the  Civil  War  there  had  been  pro- 
gressively some  sort  of  recognition  of  the  economic  value  of  the 
expansive  use  of  steam,  until  shortly  before  that  war  began  it 
had  grown,  with  some  engineers  of  the  day,  into  an  unreasoning 
furore.  They,  as  the  admiral  says,  "  hardly  seemed  to  realize 
that  there  was  any  limit  to  expansion."  In  the  words  quoted, 
Admiral  Melville  probably  had  in  mind,  among  the  expansion 
extremists  of  the  time,  the  late  Frederick  £.  Sickels  and  his 
partner  and  -fidiis  Achates  E.  N.  Dickerson. 

Dickerson  was  a  patent  attorney  of  superior  note  who  had 
conducted  for  Sickels  an  infringement  suit  against  the  late  Geo. 
H.  Corliss,  and  through  this  finally  blossomed  out — in  his  own 
estimation  at  least — into  a  fuU  blown  marine  engineer;  and 
doubtless  did  much  to  encourage  and  intensify  in  Sickels  his 
craze  for  high  expansion. 

Sickels  was  a  most  ingenious  and  prolific  inventor,  as  the  writer 
had  ample  opportunity  to  verify  during  the  several  months  occu- 
pied by  him  in  completing  the  ''  Pensacola's  "  engines,  while  at 
anchor  in  the  Potomac ;  the  government — suspecting  Sickels'  loy- 
alty, although  I  am  sure  without  the  least  reason  therefor — 
having  confined  him  to  the  ship  until  the  machinery  was  fin- 
ished, and  the  vessel  had  run  the  Confederate  batteries  on  the 
river  banks. 

Thoroughly  imbued   as  he  was  with  the  extreme  expansion 
craze,  he  early  saw  the  incompetence  of  the  Stevens  cut-off  to 
arrest  the  steam  admission  until  the  piston  had  completed  some- 
81 
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thing  more  than  half  its  stroke,  invented  his  now  celebrated 
adjustable  drop  cut-off,  actuated  from  some  part  of  the  engine 
which  moved  coincidently  with  the  piston,  in  which  way  he 
could,  in  furtherance  of  his  extreme  expansion  views,  cut  oflf  at 
any  point,  however  short. 

While  Sickels  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  credit  for  this  inven- 
tion as  a  means  to  the  end  he  sought,  his  failure  to  seethe  futility 
of  cutting  oflf  much,  if  any,  short  of  half  stroke  under  the  then 
obtainable  conditions  governing  the  matter,  but  energetically 
pursuing  his  expansion  phantom,  obtained  from  the  government 
just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  contract  to  equip  the 
then  new  and  magnificent  sloop  of  war  "  Pensacola  "  with  steam 
machinery,  after  his  own  designs. 

After  admission  to  the  service,  the  writer  was  ordered  to  the 
engineer  force  of  this  ship,  then  lying  at  the  docks  at  Washing- 
ton far  from  completed,  and  if  time  and  space  here  permitted  it 
would  doubtless  be  interesting  to  recount  some  of  the  many 
curious  experiences,  for  an  engineer,  on  this  ship  in  her  subsequent 
completion  and  in  her  career  in  the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Phillip  on  the  lower  Mississippi  and  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans  under  the  great  Farragut.  She  never  got  further  than 
New  Orleans,  however,  where  the  writer  was  detached  from 
her.  She  was  always  known  as  the  lame  duck  of  the  fleet,  and 
as  an  engineering  product  was  probably  the  most  monumental 
failure  of  her  time;  and  all  because  the  designer  of  her  machin- 
ery failed  to  comprehend  the  limitations  which  engineering 
knowledge  then  placed  upon  the  expansive  use  of  steam. 

Cursorily,  I  will  point  out  that  her  main  machinery  consisted 
of  four  horizontal  cylinders  of  52  inches  diameter,  and  four  feet 
stroke,  fitted  with  Sickels'  adjustable  drop  cut-oflf  actuating  pop- 
pet valves.  There  were  enormous  clearance  spaces  in  the  steam 
chests  and  passages  under  this  arrangement;  in  itself  most  inim- 
ical to  the  expansion  idea,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  Sickels 
had  contrived  condenser  apparatus  so  illy  considered  that  we 
could  rarely  command  more  than  15  to  20  inches  of  vacuum  at 
the  best;  then,  to  crown  all,  he — expecting  expansion  to  do  most 
of  the  business — provided  boilers  by  far  too  small.  Yet  Avith  a 
maximum  allowable  working  pressure  of  only  35  pounds  and  all 
these  drawbacks  Sickels  added,  he  expected  to  cut  oflf  at  one- 
tenth  of  the  stroke  in  these  four  large  cylinders. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  on  this  ship  while  under  the  guns 
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of  the  forts  below  New  Orleans  with  10  to  15  inches  of  vacaom 
and  the  boilers  foaming  so  that  for  many  minutes  at  a  time  we 
had  no  idea  where  the  water  level  in  them  was,  the  life  of  an 
engineer  was  anything  but  a  happy  one.* 

Contrast  with  this  the  results  of  Isherwood's  careful  experi- 
mental methods  and  the  ships  he  produced  under  them,  and  we 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for  that  this  honored  member  of  ours 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Steam  Engineering  bureau  during  those 
critical  and  trying  times. 

Sickels  and  Dickerson,  not  convinced  by  their  failures  in  the 
^^  Pensacola,"  succeeded  in  obtaining  still  another  contract  to  equip 
one  of  the  '^double-enders,"  the  "Algonquin,  *'  with  machinery, 
having  for  its  object  the  carrying  out  of  the  same  extreme  expan- 
sion ideas.  Isherwood,  in  order  to  show  that  his  experimental 
conclusions  were  better  than  Sickels'  theoretics,  took  a  sister  ship, 
the  "  Winooski,"  fitted  with  an  inclined  engine,  and  the  then 
somewhat  notorious  "  Algonquin- Winooski "  dock  trial  was  had. 

Sickels  and  Dickerson  had  succeeded  in  designing  boilers  in 
which  they  could  safely  carry  60  pounds,  beginning  to  realize 
what  an  important  factor  initial  pressure  was  to  them.  Isher- 
wood had  extra  braces  put  in  the  Martin  boilers  of  the  "Winooski," 
so  that  they  could  safely  carry  40  pounds.  Sickels  essayed  to 
cut  oflf  about  3^;  Isherwood  had  to  be  content  with  an  initial 
pressure  of  40  pounds,  and  cut  oflf  by  the  Stevens  device  at  about 
half  stroke.  The  writer  was  one  of  the  watch  engineers  on  the 
"  Winooski "  in  this  trial,  and  remembers  that  upon  summing  up, 
the  results  were  that  the  "Winooski"  with  40  pounds  expanding 
once  was  considerably  more  economical  than  the  "Algonquin" 
under  the  advantage  of  20  pounds  greater  initial  pressure  expand- 
ing eight  or  nine  times. 

In  those  days  no  one  fully  understood  the  real  causes  which 
so  greatly  limited  expansion  possibilities.  The  great  factor  of 
cylinder  condensation  was  far  from  being  understood  or  appreci- 
ated ;  and  particularly  did  we  fail  to  see  what  an  important  factor 
in  the  production  of  this  condensation  was  the  question  of  piston 
speed.  In  the  fifties  300  feet  per  minute  was  a  good  speed;  now 
we  quadruple  that  in  short-stroke  engines.  Even  Mr.  Isherwood, 
with  all  his  careful  experimentation,  up  to  within  a  year  of  the 
close  of  the  war,  did  not  realize  the  importance  of  high  piston 
speed;  otherwise  he  probably  would  not. have  geared  the  crank- 
shaft to  the  propeller  shaft  of  the  "  100  inch  "  cylinders  of  the 
"  Wampanoag  "  class  of  ships. 
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Of  C50iirse  there  were  other  elements,  such  as  steam  jackettingy 
super-heating,  etc.,  all  looking  to  a  reduction  of  that  cylinder 
condensation  which  was  gradually  forcing  upon  us  a  conviction 
of  its  inimical  character,  and  these  were  more  or  less  in  use  in 
those  days.  The  many  chtinges  that  have  come  since  Sickels'  time 
have  finally  brought  about  the  successful  use  of  steam  expansively 
beyond  his  wildest  dreams. 

The  experiments  during,  and  the  experiences  of,  the  war  seemed 
to  show  that  the  country  was  as  fortunate — with  marine  engi- 
neering knowledge  in  such  a  transition  state — in  having  so  careful 
and  painstaking  an  engineer  as  Mr.  Isherwood  at  the  engineering 
helm  during  those  troublous  times,  as  it  since  has  been  in  having 
the  services  of  a  Loring  and  a  Melville  at  the  head  of  the  Engi- 
neering Bureau  while  developing  what  we  now  know  as  our  new 
navy. 

Mr.  A.  Bement. — It  is  stated  in  paragraph  29  that  English 
Engineers  have  had  some  trouble  with  the  Belleville  boiler,  and 
the  inference  is  that  it  was  due  to  the  lack  of  familiarity  with  it, 
but  this  boiler  has  been  fitted  to  a  very  large  number  of  ships  in 
the  British  Navy,  and  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  attribute  the 
trouble  to  lack  of  experience,  considering  the  opportunity  for 
becoming  familiar  with  the  device.  The  real  trouble  is  with  the 
boiler  itself,  rather  than  with  the  people  who  attempt  to  operate 
it.  If  criticism  is  justified,  it  is  due  in  connection  with  the 
adoption  of  this  apparatus  rather  than  its  management. 

Admiral  MelviUe,^ — I  have  to  thank  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Society  who  so  kindly  discussed  my  paper  and  who  dealt  with 
it  so  leniently,  as  there  is,  no  doubt,  much  in  it  to  criticise. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  from  my  old  companion-in-arms  of  the 
Civil  War  period,  J.  T.  Hawkins,  whose  reminiscences  bring 
back  to  my  mind  many  vivid  memories  of  the  scenes  and  experi- 
ences of  the  Civil  War.  He  left  our  service  much  to  the  loss  of 
our  Navy,  and  has  made  his  mark  in  the  field  of  mechanical  in- 
vention and  in  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  art. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  the  criticism  of  Mr.  A.  Bement,  of 
Chicago.  I  am  f  uUy  in  accord  with  him  in  regard  to  his  criticism 
of  the  Belville  boiler,  and  I  might  add  many  others  in  the  freak 
class  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
criticise  any  make  of  boiler  either  pro  or  con,  as  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  fair  to  the  trade. 

*  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Uules. 
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NOTE    ON  HEADS    OF  MACHINE   SCREWS. 

BT  H.  e.  BBI8T,  SOCTKBOTADT,  H.  T. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  The  size  and  shape  of  machine  screw Jieads  as  made  by  dif- 
ferent manufacturers  vary  very  greatly.  In  the  case  of  screws 
made  by  some  manufacturers  the  heads  used  on  different  sizes 
have  different  proportions,  thus  presenting  a  different  appear- 
ance. The  company  with  which  I  am  connected  is  a  large  con- 
sumer of  machine  screws,  and  this  variation  has  from  time  to 
time  caused  great  inconvenience.  Frequently  designs  are  made 
to  suit  the  screw  heads  of  one  manufacturer,  and  if  afterwards  it 
becomes  desirable  to  purchase  screws  manufactured  elsewhere, 
there  may  be  an  interference  with  other  parts  of  the  machine,  due 
to  the  variation  in  size  of  heads.  When  fillister  head  screws  were 
used  with  the  space  for  the  heads  counterbored,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  the  counter-bore  large.enough  to  take  the  maximum  size 
of  head,  thus  not  making  a  good  appearance  when  smaller  heads 
were  used.  The  same  was  true  in  the  case  of  flat-headed  machine 
screws.  The  subject  was  taken  up  with  several  manufacturers 
of  machine  screws  and  it  was  found  that  they  had  no  defined 
standard,  but  were  open  to  suggestions,  and  were  willing  to  sup- 
ply screw  heads  to  any  ordinary  dimensions  without  much  if  any 
extra  cost.  The  extreme  variation  in  dimensions  found  is  shown 
graphically  in  the  accompanying  drawings  by  full  Unes,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  great  irregularity,  and,  as  stated 
above,  the  same  manufacturers  will  in  some  cases  supply  larger 
heads  proportionally  than  others.     (See  Figs.  142,  143  and  144.) 

2.  In  order  to  establish  uniformity  in  our  own  works,  we  pre- 
pared the  accompanying  formula  and  table  giving  the  shapes  and 
dimensions  of  the  heads  of  the  size  of  screws  ordinarily  used.    The 

♦  Presented  at  the  Scran  ton  meeting  (June,  1905)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the  TrcmS' 
aetions. 
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shape  and  proportional  dimensions  of  these  heads  are  shown  by 
the  broken  lines  in  the  drawings  of  the  several  forms  of  screw 
heads.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  heads  present  a  uniform  ap- 
pearance, and  by  submitting  the  table  of  dimensions  we  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  screws  to  the  dimensions  shown — in  fact^ 
the  manufacturers  have  expressed  themselves  as  pleased  to  have 
a  standard  to  work  to. 


=  Lenta  M  KaeUiu  8emr; 
'    Ntor 

=  LencUiciITIirMd.  ]kN  tniKm 


FILLISTER  HEAD  FLAtIhEAD  HEXIU30N  HEAD 


DIMENSIONS  OF  STANDARD  MACHISE  BCBEWS. 
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3.  The  author-  understands  that  there  is  a  conimittee  (appointed 
by  the  Society)  at  work  on  the  standardization  of  machine  screw 
threads,  and  it  would  seem  to  him  that  a  report  from  them  along 
these  lines  might  make  a  valuable  appendix  to  their  work. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  L.  D.  Burlingame,  —There  is  another  style  of  screw  head 
that  has  been  extensively  used  which  is  not  represented  in  the 
diagrams  shown  in  this  paper.  It  is  similar  to  what  is  here 
called  the  fillister  head  screw,  only  it  is  made  flat  on  top,  with 
the  corners  roundeil.  It  lias  some  advantages  over  the  styles 
here  shown.  In  the  works  with  which  T  am  connected  large 
quantities  of  screws  with  the  head  made  in  the  style  that  I 
speak  of  have  been  used  for  many  years.  There  are  two  ad- 
vantages in  using  such  a  screw.  One  is  that  the  counterbore  does 
not  have  to  be  so  uniform  in  depth  in  order  to  make  a  good  appear- 
ance.    Another  is  that  this  one  style  will  take  the  place  of  the 
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first  two  styles  illustrated  on  page  479,  and  can  be  used  in  places 
where  either  of  these  screws  are  used.  Where  a  concern  is  car- 
rying many  thousand  kinds  and  lengths  of  screws,  any  saving  in 
the  number  of  the  kinds  carried  is  certainly  an  item  worth  con- 
sidering. Another  point,  that  I  would  call  attention  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  formula  given,  is  that  making  the  diameter  of 
the  head  one  and  a  half  times  the  body,  while  it  may  answer  very 
well  for  the  small  screws  which  are  listed  in  the  table,  seems 
inappropriate  for  large  screws — say,  up  to  7/8  and  1  inch  diameter. 
It  makes  the  head  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  body.  We  have 
found  that  a  formula  with  a  constant  was  much  better;  make 
the  head  one  and  one-quarter  times  the  diameter  of  the  screw, 
plus  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  constant.  Using  this  formula,  the 
one-quarter  inch  screw,  the  largest  in  the  list,  would  be  practically 
the  same  as  listed,  but  a  three-quarter  inch  screw  would  have  a 
head  one  inch  in  diameter  instead  of  one  and  one-eighth  inch 
diameter,  thus  giving  a  better  proportion  from  the  small  to  the 
large  sizes.  This  formula  applies  well  to  hexagonal  head  screws. 
One  single  instance  given  in  the  paper  of  a  hexagonal  head  with 
the  diameter  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  body  of 
the  screw  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  proportion 
suitable  for  a  large  number  of  sizes,  while  the  formula  I  have 
mentioned  could  be  used  for  large  and  small  sizes. 

The  presentation  of  this  paper  is,  it  seems  to  me,  made  at  an 
opportune  time,  and  it  could  be  considered,  as  suggested,  by  a 
committee  to  bring  about  a  standard  which  could  be  generally 
used.  It  might  not  apply  to  such  a  factory  as  our  own,  where 
we  make  a  large  proportion  of  our  own  screws,  but  in  supplying 
screws  generally  for  the  mechanical  industries  of  the  country  it 
would  certainly  be  a  help  to  have  some  standard  established.  It 
would,  however,  seem  wise  to  have  it  established  along  such 
lines  as  would  apply  to  general  conditions.  The  United  States 
standard  for  the  pitch  of  screw  threads,  which  has  been  so  exten- 
sively used,  unfortunately  has  not  seemed  to  apply  to  small  ma- 
chine screws,  and  most  of  us  have  had  to  depart  from  it  in  order 
to  get  the  results  we  want.  It  would  seem  that  some  time  a  sup- 
plementary standard  might  be  established  which  should  include 
not  only  a  standard  for  finer  screw  threads,  but  also  proportions 
of  heads  and  other  parts  of  screws  which  could  become  the  uni- 
form American  practice. 

Mr.  Whitehead, — I  think  it  very  important  to  have  all  these 
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screws  standardized,  and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  spoken  and  who  has  covered  the  ground  very  fully,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  all  screw  heads,  standardized  in  order 
that  they  may  be  manufactured  more  cheaply.  The  govern- 
ment standard  screws  have  already  been  adopted  as  far  as  they 
can  be  for  the  work  that  they  are  adapted  to.  There  are  some 
classes  of  screws  used  which  require  finer  threads  than  the  gov- 
ernment standard.  My  experience  has  not  been  very  large  on 
machine  screws,  as  our  business  in  that  line  has  been  a  very 
small  part  of  our  plant,  and  has  been  confined  more  particularly 
to  nuts  and  bolts.  But  the  screw  business  is  growing  so  fast  I 
think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  all  machine  screws  standardized. 
I  have  not  studied  the  subject  carefully  enough  to  be  able  to 
cover  the  ground  any  more  fully  than  the  last  gentleman  who 
spoke. 
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CAST  IRON:    CRUSHING    LOADS  AND   MICRO- 

8TRUCTURE.\ 

BT  W.  J.  KEKP,  DBTBOIT,  MIOH. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  The  Crushing  and  Tensile  Tests  were  made  by  H.  Diederichs, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Engineering,  Sibley  College, 
Cornell  University.  The  Report  on  the  Microstructure  is  by 
Albert  Sauveur,  Assistant  Professor  of  Metallurgy,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  proprietor  of  The  Boston  Testing  Laboratories.  The 
photomicrographs  accompanying  his  report  were  taken  and  speci- 
mens were  polished  and  etched  in  the  Metallographical  Laboratory 
of  Harvard  University  by  H.  M.  Boylston,  S.B.  The  test  speci- 
m^ps  for  all  tests  were  prepared  by  the  author. 

2.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  make  more  complete  the  so- 
called  A.  S.  M.  E.  series  of  tests  on  cast  iron,  which  are  recorded 
in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society,  in  vols,  xvi.,  xvii,  xix.,  xxi., 
xxii.  and  xxv.  (See  second  foot  note.)  It  was  intended  at  this  time 
to  present  impact  tests  of  tliese  series  of  tests,  but  the  special 
apparatus  required  and  the  peculiar  results  obtained  made  it  advis- 
able to  delay  its  presentation. 

♦  Presented  at  the  Scran  ton  meeting,  June,  1905,  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the  Traruac- 
tions, 

f  For  farther  discussions  on  this  general  subject,  consult  TranMctUms  as 
follows : 

No.  818,  vol.  10,  p.  187:  **  Tests  of  the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron."    Gaetano  Lanza. 
No.  631,  vol.  16,  p.  542 :  **  Relative  Tests  of  Cast  Iron."     W.  J.  Keep. 
No.  654,  vol.  16,  p.  1066:  "  Report  of 'Committee  on  Standard  Tests." 
No.  655.  vol.  16,  p.  1082  :  "  Transverse  Strength  of  Cast  Iron."    W.  J.  Keep. 
No.  695,  vol.  17,  p.  674 :  '*  Strength  of  Cast  Iron."     W.  J.  Keep. 
No.  766,  vol.  19,  p.  351  :  **  Cast  Iron  under  Impact."    W.  J.  Keep. 
No.  842,  vol.  21,  p.  369  :  "  Impact."    W.  J.  Keep. 
No.  892,  vol.  22,  p.  570  :  *'  Influence  of  Titanium  on  the  Properties  of  Cast  Iron 

and  Steel.'*    Auguste  J.  Rossi. 
No.  1041,  vol.  25,  p.  884:  "Cast  Iron;  Strength,  Composition,  Specification." 
W.  J.  Keep. 
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S.  Thia  Beries  of  tests  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  completeneBS 
and  because  a  full  chemical  analysis  was  made  of  each  size  of 
test-bar  of  each  of  the  19  series  of  casts. 

4,  One  pair  of  test-bars  of  the  Riehle  shape  0,692  in,  diameter, 
also  one  pair  of  the  same  shape  1.13  in.  diameter,  of  each  of  the 
19  series,  were  tested  in  tension  hy  Prof.  K.  C.  Carpenter  of 
Sibley  College,  and  recorded  in  voL  xvii.  of  the  Transactions, 
pp.  726  and  727.  A  pair  of  bars,  1.13  in.  diameter,  from  each 
series  was  ground  tnie  and  tested  in  tension  on  an  Emery  testing 
machine  by  Prof.  Ira  II.  AVoolson,  at  Columbia  University  (ibid., 
pp.  728  and  729). 

TABLE  I. 
CniieHTNO  Tbbtb  of  Short  Ctlikders. 


lUr.  were  ent  Trom  tie  temile  bars  of  Table  iivll.  p.  728.  vol.  irll. 
tryttnilers  «lt  to  T4, 1.13  in.  dtameltT.  wire  from  l«n«ll«b»«of 
-  '■  W"Uof  BerleBlS,  BeeWi!tb»re78loSS,  »iiilfoTBefi«10,»M 
'  '" -•— '  '"■•  -" Ficcptror 


Uil  bars  lie  and  I M,  Table  iixil,  p.  7-ia.  ibid.  t  All  cyKnrierK  I.IS  Jii.  dlameler,  e 

BerlM  18  and  ii.  wen  cnl  from  IranitTenc  ICBlsbarscaal  I.ISfn.  dUm«l«T.  Table  iiKp- , 

•  Short  colnmn  failUK,  all  uthen  long  tolnmn  failure.    For  a  full  chemical  analjala  of  all  Ui«*« 


ui^''.'' ' 
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5.  All  of  the  original  teat-bars  are  carefully  preserved  for 
future  tests,  consisting  of  four  bars  13  in.  long  of  each  size  from 
1  in.  to  4  in.  square  of  eacb  of  the  19  series. 

6.  Table  I.  contains  crushing  tests  of  bars,  0.692  in,  and  1,13  in. 
diameter,  to  correspond  with  the  tensile  testa  already  referred  to 
of  the  same  sectional  area  and  of  the  same  iron. 

7.  The  length  of  all  of  these  test-pieces  for  crushing  was  three 
timea  the  diameter.  They  were  carefully  turned  to  size  with  end 
faces  parallel  and  bedded  with  sheet  copper. 


Fia.  I4S.— Cbabt  of  Crushenq  STSsnaTH  Bnowmo  Apfroxivatb  Bei^tiok 

or  STKEHflTH  TO  StZB  OF  CabTIHO  and  to  the  PBBCEBTAaK  OF  SlLICOK 

(Chart  givea  the  atrengtli  per  square  inch.) 

8.  From  these  records  the  chart  (Fig.  145)  was  prepared,  show- 
ing the  same  general  variation  in  crushing  strength  for  variations, 
in  size  and  in  silicon,  that  was  found  in  transverse  and  tensile 
strength.    (See  vol.  xxv,,  pp.  895  and  898.) 

Physical  Composition  of  Castings, 

9.  The  variation  in  structure  between  the  edge  and  the  center 
of  a  round  casting,  and  the  comer,  side  and  center  of  a  rectangular 
casting,  is  shown  in  Tables  II,,  III.  and  IV.  While  there  does 
not  seem  to  bo  any  difference  in  the  size  of  the  grain  under  the 
microscope,  even  when  magnified  500  diameters,  yet  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  in  strength. 

10.  All  test-pieces  in  Tables  II.,  III.,  IV.  and  VI.  were  cut 
friHQ  bars  of  one  square  inch  area,  of  Series  2,  with  silicon  1,21 
per  cent,,  and  all  were  poured  from  iron  taken  from  the  cupola  at 
the  same  time. 

11.  For  another  interesting  test  record,  a  block  of  cast  iron  9 
inches  square  by  18  inches  long  was  cut  longitudinally  into  9 
pieces,  and  test-bars,  1.13  in.  diameter,  were  turned  from  each 
piece.    The  average  tensile  strength  from  the  bars  from  the  comers 
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was  25,100  lb.,  from  the  sides  19,913  lb.  and  from  the  center 
15,730  lb.     (Vol.  XXV.,  p.  914.) 

TABLE  II. 


« 

Maximum  Load. 

URUSHnvo  iisTS  or  ^-in.  uubsb. 

Actual. 

Lb.  per  sq. 
in. 

At.  per  sq. 

l-in.  cubes  from  comer  of  1-in.  a  test  bar -j 

21,760 
21,970 

1«,780 
18,990 

17.120 
17,410 

87,040 
87,880 

75,120 
75,960 

68,480 
69,640 

W 

0 

87,460 

m- 

i-in.  cubes  from  side  of  l-in.  D  test  bar 

75,540 

E\ 

1-in.  cubes  from  center  of  1-in.  n  lest  bar. ...        , .  -! 

69,060 

i  in,  deep  x  1  in.  D 

113,700 

TABLE  III. 


TsirsiLE  Tests  of  i-iN.  D*  Bars. 


i-in.  D  X  6-in  bars  from  comer  of  2  in  x  1-in. 
bars 


i-in.  D  X  6-in.  bars  from  side  of  2-in.  x  1-in.  (. 
bars S 


Maximum  Load. 


Actual. 


3,700 
3.280 


3.520 
3,410 


i-in.  D  y  6-ln.  bars  from  center  of  2-in.   x  (  3,530 

1-in.  ban* j  3,270 


Lb.  i>er  sq. 
in. 

Av.  per  sq. 
in. 

20,453 

18,131 
19.453 

19,192 

18,297 
19,4:)3 

18,870 

18,0^0 

18,761 

♦  Three  inches  at  the  center  was  turned  down  to  a  diameter  of  0.480  in.    We  used  2-ln.  x  1-in. 
bars  because  we  were  short  of  1-in.  Q  barH  of  Series  2. 

TABLE   IV. 

Crushing  Strength  per  sq.  in.  of  ^-in.  Cubes  cut  from  each  Size  of  d 
Dry  Sand  Bars  of  Series  C  of  Tests  bt  the  American  Foundry- 
men's  Association. 


o 

Ob 
H     • 

HO 
.CO 


Distance  of  Cube 
from  Surrace. 


First      i!n 

Second    " 

Third      " 

Fourth    " 

Center    " 

Per  sq.  in.  of  bar. 


*in.  D 


lin.  D 


154,000    111,600 

I 


154,000 


99,560 


154,000*107,588 


U  in.  D 


88,240 

as.ooo 


83,000 
86,492 


2in.  n  ,2i  in.  C 


3in.  D 


87,000      79,20<> 


1 1 


,360 


72,2C0 
71,300 


72,040 
80,152 


71,360 
74,832 


72,680 
67,400 
(>4,160 


03,800 
67,468 


3tin.  Dl  4in.D 


68.400 
66,040 
64,820 
63,590 
63,520 
65,864 


65,640 
61,000 
69,520 
56,800 
56,880 
60,313 


*  The  crashing  load  per  sq.  in.  is  found  by  taking  twice  the  sum  of  the  loads  on  cubes  outside 
the  center  •»■  the  load  at  the  center,  and  recording  the  average. 
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TABLE  V. 


Cbusbino  Tbsts— Sections  or  1-in.  D  Test  Bars. 


Cylinder  1.18  in.  diameter  x  3.4  in.  long. 


P57 


1  in.  a  X  3  in.  long. 


Cylinder  1  in.  diameter  x  3  in.  long. 


Cylinder  |  in.  diameter  x  2\  in.  long. 


Maximum  Load. 

Length 

at  Max. 

Load. 

Actual. 

Average 
per  sq.  In. 

76.200 
72,000 

8.18 
3.20 

74,100 

t 

(79,700) 
76,000 

(2.88) 
2.91 

76,000 

60,480 

77,020 

2.80 

80,800 

69,710 

2.18 

Compres- 
sion per 
1,000  lb. 


•^   «»■ 


.002884 


(.002188) 
.001071 


.008807 


.002272 


t  See  note  Table  VL 


TABLE  VL 


Crushing  or  Columns. 


f     0    1  in.  D  X  U  in.  long 


1  in.  D  X  2  in.  long 


1^31  >'" 


I.  D  X  4  in.  long 


5  "" 


D  X  y  in.  long. 


Maximum 

Load 
per  sq.  in 


^         lin.  D  X  Jin.  long ♦112,700 

LP       lin.  D  X  lin.  long 


f  |1    1  in.  D  X  3  in.  long ] 


J) 


lin.D  X  12  in.  long 


♦96,420 


♦93,080 


♦80,600 


t  (79,700) 
♦  76,000 


78,850 


$63,380 


$47,670 


Length 

at  Max. 

Load. 


Compres-  ^?i?P"f 


0.38 


0.87 


1.87 


1.85 


(2.83) 
2.90 


3.rr 


7.72 


11.80 


sion  per 
1,0001b. 


.001064. 


.001847 


.001897 


.001861 


(.002133) 
.001316 


.002662 


.004419 


.004204 


sion  per 
inch  per 
1,000  lb. 


.000128 


.001847 


.000981 


.000980 


.000711 
.000188 


.000665 


.000652 


.000850 


♦  Short  column  fracture  :  all  others  long  coliinin  fracture.  +  This  record  should  have  been 

about  79,700;  the  piece  was  defective.  t  Began  bending  at  48,000  lb.  |  Began  bending  at 

48,000  lb. 

12.  Table  V.  gives  the  strength  of  a  test-piece  cast  and  tested 
1.13  in.  diameter,  one  east  and  tested  1  in.  d  ,  and  another  cast  1 
in.  D  ,  but  which  had  the  coniers  turned  off,  and  still  another  with' 
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corners  and  sides  removed.  The  difference  in  strength  between  a 
small  and  a  large  casting  is  shown  in  Table  I.  and  in  Figs.  178 
to  187. 

13.  The  reason  for  dwelling  upon  this  at  such  length  is  that 
very  few  realize  that  a  variation  in  the  size  of  a  casting  causes  a 

TABLE   VIL 


,      Cbosuino  Steel, 
r    ^  Ti8T  FiscBS  8  IN.  Long. 


1-in.  O  Boft  Bteel. 


^  1-In.  D  Swede  Iron, 


^ 


^  Mn.  D  soft  steel  .. 


At  Yield  Point. 


Load  per 
8q.  in. 


i    S4,283 
'(    35,496 


\ 


36,000 
36,000 


38,000 
36,000 
86,000 


Len^h 

at 
Load. 


2.95 
8.90 


2.08 
2.97 


2.95 
2.99 
2.98 


Compres- 
sion" per 
1,000  lb. 


.001786 
.003149 


.000555 
.000833 


.001316 
.000279 
.000555 


Crushing  Load. 


Load  per 
eq.  in. 


69,232 
69,008 


100,000 
75,200 

80,460 
84,900 
75,600 


Length  at 

Manm*m 

Load. 


2.57 
2.58 


1.85 
2.40 


2.60 
2.62 
2.69 


Compres- 
sion per 
1,0001b. 


.007WS 
.007488 


.010600 
.007970 


.0049n 
.006654 

.004101 


TABLE    VIII. 


Crushing  Columns, 

Steel  Bars  10  in.  Long, 

C0MPBB8810N  in  8 

Inches. 
Held  in  Grips. 


1-in.  O  soft  steel  . . 


1-ln.  D  Swede  iron, 


1-in.  D  soft  steel  . . 


At  Yield  Point. 


Load  per 
8q.  in. 


33,111 
33,111 


22,000 


j    34,000 
}    34,000 


Length 

at 
Load. 


7.99 
7.99 


-.99 


7.99 
7.99 


CompreB- 
Hion  per 
1,0001b. 


.000375 
.000375 


.000284 


.000848 
.000348 


Maximum  Load. 


Maximnm 

Load  per 

aq.  in. 


85,778 
38,197 


25,500 


44,200* 
41,000* 


Length  at 

Mazim'm 

Load. 


Compres- 
sion per 
1,0001b. 


*  At  36,000  backling  and  scaling  were  very  plain. 


greater  variation  in  strength  than  a  variation  in  chemical  composi- 
tion; and  that  whatever  size  of  test-bar  is  used,  the  strength  of 
any  other  size  of  casting  must  be  approximated  by  a  comparison 
with  a  series  of  tests  of  such  sizes  of  castings,  and  cannot  be  cal- 
culated by  a  mathematical  formula.  (See  charts  and  tables  for 
approximating  transverse  and  tensile  strength,  vol.  xxv.,  pp.  895, 
898  and  901.) 
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Best  Form  of  Test-piece  for  Crushing  Tests. 

14.  The  specimen  to  be  tested  should  be  cast  one  square  inch  in 
area  and  1.13  in.  diameter.  It  will  not  do  to  cut  a  test-piece  from 
a  larger  casting,  because  wherever  cut  it  will  not  represent  the 
structure  of  such  casting. 

15.  A  length  proportioned  to  the  diameter  should  be  fixed  upon 
as  standard.    The  conditions  in  Tables  VII.  and  X.  seem  l)est. 


TABLE    IX. 


Columns  in  Tknsion, 

Stbkl  Bara  10  IN.  LoMu, 

extbnbions  in  8 

Inches. 
Held  in  Grips. 


J;:^   lln.  O  soft  steel. 


^^  :\^    1-in.  D  Swede  iron. 


N^ 


1-ln.  n  soft  steel... 


At  Yield  Point. 


Load  per 
t«q.  in. 


34,380 


20,000 


3-2,000 


Len^h 

at 
Load. 


8.06 


H.02 


H.Ol 


Extension 

per 
1,000  lb. 


.002222 


.001020 


.002453 


Maximum  Loau. 


Maximum 

Load  per 

sq.  in. 


50,840 
41,900 
58,870 


Length  at 

Maximum 

Load. 


9.81 


8.46 


9.90 


Extension 

per 
1,000  lb. 


.035602 


.041 


1 1 


.a^255 


TABLE    X. 


17 
10 
18 
13 


U 8  in. 


Crushinu  Tests. 


5f 


D  Soft  steel 

O  White  cast  iron 2.85 

O  Carwheel  iron i    0.99 

O  Heavy  machinery |    0.rj2 

I 
O  StoTe  plate  iron |    0. 10 


% 

SI. 

Compression  at  Load  of 

14.000 

16,000 

22,000 

0. 

.00295 

.00345 

.00490 

0.81 

.00400 

.00465 

.00645 

0.72 

.00570 

.00650 

.00955 

2.09 
3.22 

.00330 
.00730 

.00855 

.01825 

Maximnm 

Crushing 

Load. 


44,200 

128,520 

61.211 


4S.960 


Halation  of  Siremjlh  to  Length  of  Test-piece. 

As  there  were  not  enough  round  bars  in  Series  2  for  all  crush- 
ing tests  1  in.  n  bars  were  used  for  Table  VI. 

IG.  Referring  to  Table  II.,  wo  see  that  the  strength  of  a  ^-in. 
cube,  cut  from  the  center  of  a  test-piece  1  in.  d  ,  is  G9,0G0  lb.  per 
sq.  in. ;  when  cut  from  the  corner  the  strength  is  87,4G0  lb.  per 
sq.in.,  but  when  a  section  1  in.  n  x  4-in.  thick  is  cut  clear  across 
the  test-bar  and  is  tested,  it  gives  112,700  lb.  per  sq.  in.  A  ^-in. 
32 
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cube  from  the  side  of  a  test-bar  4  in.  d  gives  5G,S80,  but  a  section 
4  in.  D  X  i  in.  thick  would  show  a  greater  strength  per  sq.  in. 
than  the  section  1  in.  n  x  ^  in.  thick  from  a  test-bar  1  in.  n. 

The  outside  metal  in  a  larger  section  prevents  the  metal  at  the 
center  from  being  crushed. 

17.  Table  VI.  shows  that  as  the  length  increases  the  strength 
decreases.  All  specimens  less  than  3  inches  long  fail  as  a  short 
column — that  is,  do  not  bend  but  break  in  pieces.  From  2^  to  3 
times  the  diameter  has  generally  been  considered  best. 


TABLE    XL 


^1 


17 
19 
18 
13 


1  D    »!*• 


-S4nr- 


? 


Tkhsuje  Tests. 


a  Soft  steel 

O  White  cast  iron  .. 

O  Carwheel  iron 

O  Heavy  machinery 
O  Stove  plate  iron . . 


c*».c. 


Si. 


3.85 
0.99 
0.52 
0.10 


0. 

0.81 

0.72 

2.09 

3.22 


Extensions  at  Load  of 

Maximum 

Tentiile 

Load. 

14,000 

16.000 

.00865 
.00460 

22,000 

.005^5 
.00045 

.00305 
.00100 
.00310 

58«370 
21.000 
80.000 

.00500 

84,000 

.01400 

.01995 

10,850 

18.  The  bending  that  takes  place  in  long  test-bars  when  the 
crushing  force  is  applied  to  flat  ends  may  be  largely  avoided  if  the 
test-bar  for  the  crushing  test  is  held  in  the  grips  of  the  machine 
the  same  as  the  tensile  bar  is  held.    (See  Tables  VIII.  to  XI.) 

19.  A  comparison  of  Tables  VII.  and  VIII.  \vill  show  the  re- 
sults of  crushing  steel  bars  3  inches  long  and  8  inches  long. 

All  test-pieces  in  Tables  VII.  to  XI.  having  the  same  name  are 
cut  from  the  same  rolled  bar  of  soft  steel  or  Swede  iron. 

20.  Table  IX.  shows  the  tensile  strength  of  the  same  test-bars. 

21.  Tables  X.  and  XI.  show  that  testing-bars  with  8  inches  on 
which  to  measure  extensions  or  compression  and  held  in  the  same 
grips  shows  the  tensile  and  crushing  strength  much  better  than 
by  using  shorter  test-bars. 

Microstructure  of  Cast  Iron, 

22.  In  each  cast,  or  series,  a  number  of  test-bars  of  one  square 
inch  section,  some  square  and  others  round,  were  made  in  molds 
and  of  iron  of  as  uniform  quality  as  w^ould  be  possible  in  any 
foundry. 

23.  Some  test-bars  of  1.13  inch  diameter  were  tested  trans- 
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versely  and  in  tension ;  all  1  in.  n  bars  were  tested  transversely 
and  a  complete  chemical  analysis  was  made  of  all  sizes  of  square 
test-bars. 

24.  The  i)hoto-microgTaphs  (Figs.  149  to  153)  of  the  center  and 
edge  were  made  from  a  specimen  cut  from  test  bar  Xo.  43,  1.13  in. 
diameter,  and  Figs.  154  to  159  of  the  corner  side  and  center  were 
made  from  a  specimen  cut  from  one  of  the  1  in.  D  test-bars,  all 
from  Series  2. 

25.  Series  15  (and  13)  was  a  regular  high  silicon  stove-plate 
mixture  of  80  tons  per  day. 

26.  Series  18  was  in  1894  considered  the  best  mixture  for  heavy 
machinery  of  Messrs.  Boment,  Miles  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
For  a  description  see  I'ransadions,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  1078.  Figs.  178 
and  179  are  from  the  center  of  the  test-piece  0.G92  in.  diameter. 
Figs  180  to  187  are  ^-in.  from  the  edge  of  the  test-bar. 

27.  Series  19  was  in  1894  a  good  car-wheel  mixture  of  Messrs. 
A.  Whitney  &  Sons  of  Philadelphia  (Figs.  188  and  189). 

Mild  steel  (Fig.  191)  is  from  the  square  bars  of  Tables  VII.  to 
XI. 

Report  of  Professor  Albert  Sauveur. 

28.  Photomicrographs  were  made  by  Mr.  Boylston  from  the 
unetched  surfaces  because  such  surface  shows  the  graphite  parti- 
cles better  than  an  etched  surface,  and  the  mode  of  occurrence  of 
graphite  particles  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  properties 
of  the  iron. 

29.  In  order  to  justify  inferences  arrived  at  in  every  case  it 
will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  two  following  propositions: 

First.  For  a  given  composition  of  cast  iron  the  smaller  the  parti- 
cles of  graphite  the  stronger  the  iron. 

Second.  A  cast  iron  of  maximum  strength  should  have  a  metal- 
lic matrix  of  maximum  strength,  and  this  means  that  this  matrix 
should  consist  only  of  pearlite  or  should  contain  but  a  slight  excess 
of  cementite,  which  in  turn  means  that  the  proportion  of  com- 
bined carbon  should  be  somewhere  between  0.7  per  cent,  to  1.00 
per  cent.    • 

30.  There  is  no  marked  difference  in  structure  between  the 
center,  the  edge  and  the  corner,  nor  is  this  to  be  expected  because 
the  rate  of  cooling  of  so  small  a  bulk  of  iron,  cast  in  sand  moulds, 
should  not  vary  much. 

31.  In  the  specimen  from  bar  59,  0.692  in.  diam.  of  series  15 
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SEB1E8  1.— Cbhteb  l.tS  IN.  O.     I       SERIES  S.— Cektkr  1.18  in.O. 


— Uhitchid  100  DiAMimu. 
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Centeb.  series  2.— 1  IN.  D.  CoHsRR. 


Flo.  ISS.— ETritBn  IC 


Fiii.  ISO,— Etcuid  lOO  D 
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SERIES  3.— Centeb  1.13  m.  0-     j    SERIES  4.— CBnteb  1.13  in.  o. 


Pio.  ISO.— Unetcqed  100  DitxiTERS.  ?ia.  163.— Unetthed  100  Diametiiu. 


D  100  DlAKETEM. 


,— Etoued  5O0  Dm 
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5.— Center  1.13-i>-.  O.   I     SERIES  8.— Centee  I.18-i:«.  o. 


.-Etciiid  1C0Ilr<i 


Kio.  iri.-ETni 
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0.693  IK.  O.  SERIES  10.— Centeii,  1.18-ik  O. 


Fia,  ITS.— Etcezd  100  Dumeterb.  Fio.  176.— Etched  tOO  Diam 


-EriHKD  Mi  DiiMETens.  Yk:    177.-En.-iitu  500  Diametehr. 
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O.flOS-iu.  O.  SERIES  la— Cknteb.  1.1«-in.  o. 


Flo.  ITS.— Etciikd  100  Dianktir*.  Via.  181.— ETCnii 


Fio.  I8S.~Eti:beii  100  DiAKBTiBa. 
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SEttlES  18.— Centkh. 


Fia.  lW.-U!iBTcueD  100  Diiieteiu.  Pin.  lSr.-BT<'iiKi>  100  Diahetbi 

8EKIES  19.— Cksteu  1.13-in.  o.       SEKIES  19.— Center  t,1.3-T: 


no.  188.— UtntTCBtD  100  DiAHntN.  Fia.  188.— Etcded  lOO  DuKitER 
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SEIUES  I.-CENTER  1.13.IN.  O-      I  SOPT  9TBEI..   1-IN.   C. 


Fie.   tH.-ETCHED  l.OnO  DltHETER!.  Flo.   Itl.— BrCHBD  100  DUMITIU. 

ForlOaiuiasiX)dUinelen.(eeFtgi.  IM,  147  and  148.1 


the  difference  between  the  combined  Cflrbon  reported  by  the 
chemist  and  as  indicated  by  the  structure  is  extreme.  The  chemist 
reports  for  a  test-bar,  0.5  in.  g  ,  0.10  per  cent,  of  combined  carbon 
while  the  structure  shows  about  0,4  (>er  cent. 

32.  It  is  very  surprising  that  notwithstanding  this  low  amount 
of  combined  carbon  and  the  fact  that  the  graphite  particles  are 
quite  coarse,  the  tensile  strength  of  bar  51)  is  24,400  lb.  ytor  sq.  in. 
As  shown  from  the  structure,  we  should  have  inferred  that  it 
wouhl  have  been  considerably  Ix'low  18,000  lb.  per'  sq.  in. 

33.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  specimens  of  cast  iron 
which  -were  subjected  to  a  microscopical  examination  were  neither 
those  that  ivere  analyzed  nor  those  that  were  subjected  to  the  phys- 
ical tests.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  photouiicro- 
graphs  which  we  here  reproduce  correspond  to  the  structure  of 
rho  bars  actually  tested,  neither  do  they  suggest  accurately  the 
chemical  composition  of  these  bars.  To  try  to  infer  the  physical 
or  ehemical  eharacteristies  of  samples  of  east  iron  from  the  struc- 
ture of  other  samples,  although  cast  at  tlio  same  time  and  under 
the  same  conditions,  would  be  a  very  hazardous  proposition,  and 
it  is  why  it  was  not  attempted  in  this  report. 

34.  The  disagreement  which  exists  between  the  structures  here 
shown  and  the  results  of  the  physical  test  and  the  chemical  com- 
position of  other  bars  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  considering  the 
difference  wliich  generally  exists  between  test-bare  cast  under 
identical  conditions  and  from  the  same  heat. 
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TABLE   XII. 
Prof.  Sauveur's  Microanalysis. 


o$ 

©•c 

No.  of 
Test  Bar. 

No.  of  Figure 
Photomicrograph. 

Size  of 
Test  Bar. 

Condition 

of  Graphite 

Particles. 

1= 

.80 

.yo 

Tensile  Strength 

PEll  ssy    IN. 

From  Structure. 

Exceed  20,000 
"       20,000 

Prof.  R.  C. 

Carpenter's 

Tept. 

1 

22 
43 

2,  3,  4,  46 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9 

1.13  in.  O 
1.13  in.  O 

Small  and  flno. 
Finely  divided. 

15,700 
22,500 

3 

4 
6 
6 

65 
87 
109 
181 

10,11,12,13,14,15 

16,  17,  18 
19,  20,  21 
22.23.24 
25,26,27 

lin.  D 

1.13  In.  O 
1.13  In.  O 
1.13  in.  C 
1.13  in.  O 

Quite  coarse.* 

Relatively  coarse. 
Smaller  than  UT). 
Small. 
Very  coarse. 

.80 -[ 

.60 
.60 
.40 
.45 

20,000 

(but  less  than  22  &  43^ 

Less  than  20,000 

*'       "    20,000 

"       "    19,000 

"       '•    18.000 

90,450 
19,350 
19.750 
17,900 

"-! 

59 
307 

28,99,30 
31,32,38 

.698  In.  O 
1.13  in.  O 

Qaite  coarse. 
Medium. 

.40 
.10 

"    18,000 
"       "    17,000 

t24,400 
20,300 

18 

• 

67 

65 

888 

»I0 

841 

34,35 
36,  37 
88,39 
40,41 
49,48 

.692  in.  O 

1.13  in.  O 

8  in.  D 

3  in.  D 

4in.  D 

Small  and  fine. 

Very  coarse. 
Coarse. 
Very  coarse. 

.lO 
.70 

.25 
.15 

Exceed  20.000 

20,000 

Less  than  15,000 

''       ••    16,000 

"       '•    14.000 

24,110 

10 

78 

44.45 

1.13  In.  O 

Coarse. 

1.10 

Exceed  22,000 

31,.%45 

Mild  steel. 

47. 

*  No  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  grain  ut  the  edge  and  center  of  u  round  har  or 
the  comer  side  and  center  of  a  square  bar. 

t  The  ptiotomicrograph  was  from  the  sample  that  was  tested  in  tension,  therefore  in  thi«  case  a 
comparison  can  lie  made. 


TABLE   XIII. 
Chemical  Composition  pou  Comparison, 


No. 
Series. 

Size 
Bar. 

T.  C. 

G.  C. 

C^.  C. 

Si. 

S. 

P. 

Mn. 

Transverse 
Strength 

3.20 
2.04 

0.87 
0.75 

1 

.08 
10.00 

1 

per  sq.  in. 

Iroquois 

Pencost 

4.05 
2.79 

.035 
.015 

.235 

.487 

.49  ^ 
.67) 

■ 

Mixed  to 

make  Series 

1  10  6. 

1  in.  D 

3.85 

2.60 

1.25 

.79 

.054 

.213             .36 

2.025 

1  iii.D 

3.86 

8.32 

.54 

1.14 

.040 

.269      ,       .30 

2,046 

1  In.D 

3.75 

3.28 

.45 

1.73 

.030 

.267 

..51 

2..Mi» 

1  ill.  D 

3.72 

3.24 

.48 

1.09 

.046 

.2*3 

.30 

2.410 

1  In.  □ 

3.5K 

3.40 

.16 

2.65 

.021             ..330             .39 

2.464 

1  in.  D 

3.46 

3  08 

.38 

2.69 

.033 

.290             .45 

2,214 

«■! 

.5  In.  D 

3.13 

3.03 

.10 

3.20 

.0^8 

.080             ..V) 

3,892 

1  in.  D 

3.10 

3.01 

.09 

3.50 

.too 

.975             .49 

2.233 

.5  in.  D 

3. 35 

2.90 

.45 

2.20 

.0.'>2 

.340      ,       .35 

3.568 

18 

1  in.  D 

2  in.  D 

3.35 
3.3<) 

2.H3 
3.06 

.21 

2.09 

1.82 

Drillings  of  all  sizes  of 
t(>st  bars  were  mixed  and 

2,290 
2,000 

3  in.  D 

4  in.  n 

3.23 
3.31 

3.11 
3.20 

.12 
.11 

2 .  OtJ 
1.S8 

analyzed  in  Series  18  and 

1.877 
1.835 

10 

lin.  D 

3.S5 

1.86 

.(19 

.72 

.101 

.35:3 

.35 

2.880 

Chemical  determinations  l)y  Messrs.  Dickman  &  Mackenzie,  Cliirugo.  III.  It  was  intended 
that  .Series  1  to 6  should  contain  t  .«W,  1  ..50,  2.<X>.  2.5(»,  3.00,  3..'»0  per  ctMit.  silicon,  bnt  no  excess  wa* 
added  for  loss  in  imrlting.    Other  discrepancies  are  due  prol)ably  to  uneven  diffusion. 
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Note  bt  W.  J.  E. — In  Table  xii  the  tensile  tests  by  Professor  Carpenter  and 
the  two  footnotes,  and  Table  xiii  are  not  a  part  of  Professor's  Saayear*s  report. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  photomicrographs  would  explain  variations  in  the  records 
of  physical  properties  add  further  examination  may  d«)  this  to  some  extent. 

It  was  thought  that  a  comparison  of  the  crushing  tests  of  this  paper  with  the 
tensile  tests  previously  made  would  show  the  relation  between  extension  and 
compression  for  varying  percentages  of  silicon,  but  the  crushing  of  short 
cylinders  fails  to  show  this ;  and  the  very  satisfactory  tests  shown  in  Tables  viii 
to  xi  were  made  on  long  test  bars  held  in  grips  with  8  inches  on  which  to  meas- 
ure changes  in  length. 

It  is  expected  that  an  apparatus  will  be  perfected  that  will  simultaneously 
make  autographic  diagrams  of  transverse  load  and  deflection,  and  of  elongation 
and  compression  of  the  extreme  fibres  ;  and  that  from  these  data  can  be  calculated 
by  a  formula  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  and  the  crushing  and  tensile 
strength.  Probably  these  results  can  be  presented  to  the  Society  in  the  near 
future. 
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No.  1079.* 

« 

STANDARD    UNIT    OF  REFRIGERATION.^ 

BY  T.  B.  MATTHEWS,  KSW  YORK,  K.  Y. 

(Jnnior  Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  In  presenting  the  following  paper  suggesting  an  outline  by 
which  to  establish  a  standard  unit  of  refrigeration  the  writer 
wishes  to  call  attention  more  particularly  to  the  principles  involved 
and  the  methods  employed  than  to  any  given  example  or  specific 
computation. 

The  following  out  of  lines  parallel  to  those  by  which  boiler 
ratings  were  established,  commends  itself  both  in  that  it  lends 
consistency  to  the  work  of  the  society  and  makes  the  subject  more 
tangible  to  the  engineer  less  familiar  with  the  details  of  refriger- 
ation than  steam  engineering. 

The  numerical  data  of  the  paper  conform  to  some  extent  to  the 
recommendations  already  made  by  the  committee  appointed  to 

*  Presented  at  the  Scranton  meeting  (June,  1905)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the  Transac- 
tions. 

f  For  further  discussion  on  this  general  subject,  consult  Transactions  as  fol- 
lows: 
No.  353,  vol.  10,  p.  792:  "  Performance  of  a  Thirtj-five  Ton  Refrigerating  Machine 

of  the  Ammonia  Absorption  Type."    J.  E.  Denton. 
No.  389,  vol.  11,  p.  830:  "  Test  of  a  Refrigerating  Plant."     Do  Volson  Wood. 
No.  492,  vol.  13,  p.  507:  "Summary  of  Results  of  Principal  Experimental  Meas- 
urements of  Performance  of  Refrigerating  Machines."    J.  E.  Denton  and 
D.  S.  Jacohus. 
No.  514,  vol.  14,  p.  183:    "  Notes  on  the  Refrigerating  Process  and  its  Proper 

Place  in  Thermodynamics."    Geo.  Richmond. 
No.  554,  vol.  14.  p.  1414:  '*  The  Refrigerating  Machine  of  To-day."    C.  Linde. 
No.  707,  vol.  18,  p.  127:  "  Method  of  Determining  the  Work  Done  by  a  Refriger- 
ating Plant  and  its  Cost."     F.  IT.  Boyer. 
No.  1025,  vol.  25,  p.  292:  **  Standard  Unit  of  Refrigeration."    J.  C.  Bertsch. 
No.  1055,  vol.  26,  p.  64:   "Preliminary  Report  of  the  Committee  Appointed  to 
Suggest  a  Standard  Tonnage  Basis  for  Refrigeration." 
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suggest  a  standard  tonnage  basis  for  refrigeration  and  in  that 
respect  is  not  wholly  original. 

1.  Stomdard  Thermal  Unit. 

Ton  of  refrigeration,  equal  to  288,000  British  thermal  units  of 
negative  heat,  equivalent  to  the  melting  of  2,000  pounds  of  ice 
from  and  at  32  degrees  Fahr.,  the  latent  heat  of  ice  being  taken 
as  144  British  thermal  units. 

2.  Equivalent  Standard  Unit. 

Under  standard  conditions^  the  evaporation  to  a  saturated 
vapor,  of  a  suflicient  number  of  pounds  of  a  refrigerating  fluid 
per  hour  to  absorb  heat  at  the  rate  of  288,000  British  thermal 
units  per  twenty-four  hours. 

(1)  Standard  Conditions. 

Since  the  evaporation  of  a  liquid  "  from  and  at "  its  boiling 
point  involves  only  the  latent  heat  of  volatilization,  the  adoption 
of  a  "  from  and  at "  basis  similar  to  that  used  in  the  case  of  steam 
seems  advisable.  More  specifically  the  number  of  pounds  of  the 
respective  refrigerating  fluids  to  be  evaporated  per  hour  to  pro- 
duce refrigeration  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  day  should  be  deter- 
mined for  the  conditions  "  from  and  at "  the  boiling  point  of  the 
respective  liquids  corresponding  to  standard  atmospheric  pressure. 

(2)  General  Conditions. 

Evaporation  of  a  liquid  from  any  other  temperature  into  sat- 
urated vapor  at  any  other  pressure  to  be  reduced  to  an  equiva- 
lent evaporation  under  standard  "  from  and  at "  conditions  by  the 
use  of  appropriate  "  from  and  at "  factors. 

3.  Nominal  or  Builder^ s  Rating  for  Compressors. 

To  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  displacement  under  standard  con- 
ditions of  a  sufficient  number  of  cubic  fe'et  of  saturated  gas  per 
unit  of  time  to  represent  the  absorption  of  288,000  British  ther- 
mal units  of  heat  per  twenty-four  hours. 

(1)  Actual  Displacement. 

Since  the  volume  of  vapors  effectively  displaced  is  less  than 
the  volume  swept  out  by  the  piston,  and  since  this  ratio  varies 
with  different  machines  and  with  the  same  machine  under  differ- 
ent conditions,  the  use  of  this  ratio  as  a  "  factor  of  efficiency  " — 
experimentally  determined — would  seem  advisable. 
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(2)  Standard  Conditions. 

Piston  speeds  in  feet  per  minute  for  the  various  sized  machines 
determined  from  a  regular  curve  of  the  average  piston  speeds 
employed  by  representative  builders  of  refrigerating  machinee 
should  be  adopted  as  a  basis  on  which  to  determine  the  nominal 
rating  of  a  compressor. 

Since  unit  volumes  of  vapor  under  different  pressures  repre- 
sent different  amounts  of  refrigeration,  the  amount  of  gas  equiva- 
lent to  the  refrigerating  rate  of  one  ton  per  twenty-four  hours 
should  be  determined  under  standard  conditions  corresponding 
as  closely  as  possible  with  average  practice.  A  liquid  tempera- 
ture of  90  degrees  Fahr.  and  a  gas  temperature  of  0  degree  Fahr. 
corresponding  to  a  gauge  back  pressure  of  15.67  pounds  has  al- 
ready been  suggested  by  the  "  Standard  Ton  "  Committee. 

(3)  General  Conditions, 

The  equivalent  performance  of  the  machine  when  working 
under  other  than  standard  conditions  should  be  brought  to  the 
standard  basis  by  the  use  of  appropriate  factors. 

Refrigerating  a/nd  Steam  Systems  Compared. 

2.  Thermodynamically  the  boiler  of  a  steam  plant,  composed 
of  a  boiler,  an  engine  and  a  surface  condenser,  corresponds  very 
closely  to  the  cooler  (boiler)  of  a  refrigeration  plant  composed  of 
a  cooler,  a  compressor — or  generator — and  a  condenser.  A  shell 
boiler  is  duplicated  in  the  cooler  of  the  shell  type  of  construction 
and  a  water-tube  boiler  in  direct  expansion  coils.  Each  is  a  re- 
ceptacle  for  the  evaporation  of  its  respective  working  medium; 
this  evaporation  being  accomplished  in  the  former  case  by  heat 
liberated  in  the  combustion  of  coal,  and  in  the  latter,  by  animal 
or  solar  heat  with  which  the  liquid  comes  in  contact  in  its  journey 
through  expansion  pipes  immersed  in  comparatively  hot  brine  or 
the  atmosphere  of  cold  storage  rooms. 

Actv^l  Performance. 

3.  The  actual  capacity  of  each  system  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  the  working  liquid  evaporated  per  unit  of 
time,  from  a  given  temperature,  and  at  a  given  pressure  and  co^ 
responding  temperature,  but  the  ability  of  either  system  to  at- 
tain a  given  capacity,  i&  dependent  on  physical  laws  involved  in 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  system. 
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British  Thermal  Units  Basis  of  Boiler  Horse- Power  {already 

established). 

4.  The  unit  of  steam  boiler  capacity  or  boiler  horse-power  has 
been  fixed  by  this  society  as  equivalent  to  the  evaporation  of  80 
pounds  of  water  from  a  feed  water  temperature  of  100  degrees 
Fahr.  into  steam  at  70  pounds  gauge  pressure.  Such  a  unit  is 
equivalent  to  33,306  British  thermal  units  of  heat  or  34.5  imits 
of  evaporation,  the  latter  being  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
evaporate  one  pound  of  water  "  from  and  at "  212  degrees  Fahr. 
(from  feed  water  at  212  degrees  Fahr.  into  steam  at  atmospheric 
pressure).  For  convenience  in  reference,  equivalents  of  the  vari- 
ous units  employed  in  boiler  horse-power  computations  are  given 
below  in  Table  I. 

TABLE   I. 
Fundamental  Data  op  Boiler  Horse-Power. 


Ponnde  Water 
per  Hour. 

TemMratare, 

Gange 
Pressure. 

B.T.U'B. 

Units  of 
Evaporation. 

Boiler  H.  P. 

1 

212 

0 

965.7 

1. 

.02898 

84.6 

212 

0 

83,816. 

84.5 

1. 

1 

100 

70 

1,110.2 

1.1497 

.03882S 

80 

100 

70 

83,806. 

84.488 

.99905 

Fundamental  Data  of  Standard  Ton  of  Refrioeratiom. 


TlXE. 

Cubic 
Feet. 

Pounds. 

Temp., 
F*>. 

18. 
9,050.58 
877.10 
6.285 

9.028 

585.072 
243.78 
4.068 

1. 
502.81 
20.950 
.840 

1. 

648.064 

27.008 

4.5 

-28H 
-2K^ 
-28^1 
-88^ 

90* 

90° 
90« 
OO* 

Per  94  bra.. 
Per  hoar. . . 
Per  minate. 

PerMhra.. 
Per  hour... 
Per  minnte. 

Gange 
Pressure. 


0 
0 
0 
0 

15.67  (0«»P.) 

15.67  (0«»F.) 
15.67  (0°F.) 
15.67  (0*>P.) 


B.T.U'B. 


572.78 
288,000. 
12,000. 
200. 

j  555.5-111, 
1        =444.4 
288,000. 
12,000. 
200. 


'\ 


Units  of 
Evap. 


1. 
502.81 
20.951 

.7758 

602.81 
20.9.)1 
.849 


TOTIP  of 

Refrig. 


.001988 
1. 
1. 
1. 

.OOHMS 

1. 
1. 
1. 


British    Thermal   Units   Basis  of  Standard  Ton  of  Refrigera- 

tion  {jyroposed). 

5.  The  number  of  negative  British  thermal  units  in  a  pound 
of  ice  melted  from  and  at  32  degrees  Fahr.  being  taken  at  144, 
the  heat  imits  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  is  288,000,  which  value 
88 
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has  been  recommended  by  the  committee  appointed  by  this  so- 
ciety, as  a  basis  for  a  Standard  Ton  of  Hefrigeration. 

6.  There  being  twenty-four  hours  in  a  day,  the  number  of 
negative  British  thermal  units  per  hour  to  equal  the  rate  of 

one  ton  of  refrigeration  per  twenty-four  hours  is    — ^ —  = 

1,200  =  K  (1) ;  and  there  being  1,440  minutes  in  a  day  the  num- 
ber of  negative  British  thermal  units  per  minute  to  equal  the 
rate   of   one    ton   of   refrigeration   per    twenty-four    hours   is 


^  =  m  (2). 


7.  The  number  of  pounds  of  any  given  refrigerating  medium 
to  be  evaporated  per  hour  to  produce  refrigeration  at  the  rate  of 
one  ton  per  twenty-four  hours  is  obviously  the  constant  K  =  1,200 
divided  by  the  cold  producing  effect  of  one  pound  of  the  liquid. 

8.  In  general  the  process  of  mechanical  refrigeration  consists 
of  utilizing  the  heat  to  be  removed  from  the  cooled  space,  to 
evaporate  some  volatile  liquid  such  as  anhydrous  ammonia,  car- 
bon dioxide,  etc.,  at  the  comparatively  low  temperatures  at  which 
it  can  be  made  to  boil  at  convenient  pressures,  and  in  subsequent 
manipulation  to  raise  the  potential  of  this  heat  to  such  an  altitude 
that  a  large  per  cent,  of  it  is  able  to  gravitate  away  at  the  higher 
leveL  The  amount  of  heat  which  cannot  escape  from  the  work- 
ing medium,  depends  upon  its  specific  heat  and  its  absolute  tem- 
perature. Before  useful  work  of  refrigeration  can  be  done  there 
must  first  be  evaporated  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  liquid  to  chill 
the  remainder  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  cooler,  and  the 
amount  of  negative  heat  required  for  this  process  is  the  difference 
in  the  heat  of  the  liquid  under  the  two  conditions,  and  is  denoted 
by  {Qbp  —  Qbp).  The  amount  of  refrigeration  available  for  use- 
ful work  per  pound  of  liquid  is  obviously  the  latent  heat  of  vola- 
tilization minus  the  refrigeration  exerted  on  the  liquid  itself,  and 
is  numerically  equal  to  Bsp  —  {Qbp  —  Qspjy  where  Jisp  is  the 
latent  heat  of  the  liquid  at  pressure  bp.  Similarly  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  the  working  medium  to  be  evaporated  per  hour 
from  liquid  in  the  condition  sp  into  saturated  vapor  under  the 
condition  bp  to  produce  one  ton  of  refrigeration  per  twenty-fotr 
hours  is 

^  ^  Rbp-(Qhp-  Qbp)     ^^^ 
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^^  From  and  aV^  Bads  far  Steam. 

In  the  case  of  computations  having  to  do  with  steam  boiler 
capacity,  the  complications  arising  from  heating  the  feed  water 
up  to  the  temperature  of  the  steam  within  the  boiler,  and  the  fact 
that  the  latent  heat  of  volatilization  varies  with  every  change  in 
pressure  are  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  "  from  and  at  212  degree  " 
standard.  Equation  three  given  above  can  be  greatly  simpli- 
fied by  pursuing  a  similar  course.  If  the  liquid  is  already  at  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  to  be  evaporated  {Qhp—  Qbp)  becomes 
zero,  which  means  that  the  whole  refrigerating  effect  due  to  the 
latent  heat  of  volatilization  of  the  liquid  will  be  exerted  in  useful 
work,  in  which  case  the  final  form  of  the  equation  (3)  is 

Working  Medium. 

9.  Up  to  this  point  the  refrigerating  medium  has  not  been  de- 
fined, but  since  no  two  liquids  have  the  same  properties,  further 
computations  will  have  to  be  based  on  properties  peculiar  to  some 
given  liquid  or  liquids.  As  anhydrous  ammonia  is  the  medium 
with  which  the  profession  is  most  familiar,  this  paper  will  deal 
exclusively  vdth  that  liquid,  it  being  understood,  however,  that 
similar  calculations  might  just  as  well  have  been  made  for  any 
other  liquid. 

Standard  Conditions. 

10.  A  temperature  of  90  degrees  for  the  liquefaction  of  the 
ammonia  gas  in  the  condenser  and  0  degrees  Fahr.  for  the  tem- 
perature of  evaporation  of  the  liquid  ammonia  in  the  cooler,  has 
been  suggested  by  the  "  standard  ton  "  committee  as  being  the 
most  suitable  standard  temperatures  under  which  the  standard 
ton  of  refrigeration  should  be  produced. 

Refrigeration  Expended*  on  the  Liquid. 

11.  The  latent  heat  of  volatilization  of  anhydrous  ammonia  at 
0  degrees  Fahr.  is  555.50  British  thermal  units.     Assuming  its 
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specific  heat  to  be  1.2345  the  amount  of  refrigeration  necessary 
to  cool  the  liquid  from  90  degrees  Fahr.  to  0  degrees  Fahr.  will 
be  {Qhp  -  Qbp)  =  {Thp  -  Tbp)  S  =90  X  1.2345  =  111.10  and 
555.50  —  111.10  =  444.40,  the  net  nimiber  of  British  thermal 
units  of  negative  heat  available  in  a  pound  of  liquid  evaporated 
under  standard  conditions.*  On  this  basis  the  evaporation  of  27 
pounds  of  ammonia  per  hour,  or  648  pounds  per  day,  would  be 
equivalent  to  one  ton  of  refrigeration  per  twenty-four  hours. 

Factors  of  Equivalent  Evaporation. 

12.  In  the  case  of  steam  the  factor  of  equivalent  evaporation 
from  and  at  212  degrees  Fahr.  is  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  heat 
required  to  evaporate  a  pound  of  water  from  any  given  feed 
water  temperature  T,  into  steam  at  any  given  gauge  pressure  P,  to 
965.7  (the  nimiber  of  British  thermal  units  in  a  unit  of  evapora- 
tion), the  latter  being  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  212  degrees 
Fahr.  By  multiplying  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  under 
any  given  set  of  conditions  by  the  proper  factor  of  equivalent 
evaporation,  we  at  once  arrive  at  the  amount  of  water  which 
would  have  been  evaporated  had  the  same  amount  of  heat  been 
expended  in  evaporating  it  under  the  standard  conditions   of 

*  A  standard  unit  of  refrigeration,  such  as  this  Society  is  seeking  to  establish, 
should  first  of  all  be  a  commercial  unit  and  need  not  necessarily  stand  for 
(absolute  physical  and  mathematical  accuracy.  While  agreeing  very  closely  with 
the  average  of  several  determinations,  144  British  thermal  units,  for  example, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  the  absolutely  correct  value  for  the  lai'^ent  heat  of 
ice,  but  the  advantage  which  the  engineer  finds  in  the  fact  that  with  this  value, 
the  rate  of  one  ton  of  refrigeration  or  288,000  British  thermal  units  per  24  hours 
of  1440  minutes,  corresponds  exactly  with  12,000  British  thermal  units  per  hour 
and  200  British  thermal  units  per  minute,  is  of  far  more  commercial  value  than 
absolute  accuracy  bought  at  the  price  of  more  unwieldy  whole  numbers  with 
long  decimal  appendages. 

The  value  1.2345,  used  as  the  specific  heat  of  liquid  anhydrous  ammonia  (para- 
graph 11),  gives  peculiarly  simple  and  easily  remembered  results.  The  number  it- 
self is  composed  of  the  first  five  numerals,  which  when  multiplied  by  the  difference 
in  degrees  between  the  recommended  standard  condenser  and  refrigerator  tempera- 
tures gives  111.1,  a  number  composed  of  four  ones,  which  subtracted  from  the 
latent  heat  of  vaporization  for  anhydrous  ammonia  at  0*  F — 555.5,  a  number 
composed  of  four  5*s,  gives  as  the  net  number  of  British  thermal  units  available  per 
pound  of  liquid  evaporated  under  standard  conditions  444.4,  a  number  composed 
of  four4's.  The  value  1.2.'U5  is  a  pure  assumption,  not  claimed  to  correspond 
with  average  determinations,  but,  being  approximately  accurate,  is  introduced  on 
account  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  strikingly  simple  results  entailed  by  its 
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"  from  and  at  212  degrees  Fahr.''  If  in  the  above  ratio,  instead  of 
using  965.7  (the  number  of  British  thermal  units,  required  to 
evaporate  a  pound  of  water  from  and  at  212  degrees),  1110.2 
(the  number  of  British  thermal  units  necessary  to  evaporate  a 
pound  of  100  degrees  water  into  70  pound  steam) ,  had  been  used, 
the  resulting  quotients  would  have  been  fdciors  of  equivalent 
evaporation  from  100  degrees  amd  at  70  pounds  pressure.  Com- 
plete tables  of  both  these  factors  have  been  calculated,  and  while 
100  degree  water,  evaporated  into  70  pound  steam,  more  nearly 
approaches  practice  than  212  degree  water  evaporated  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  yet  practice  has  voted  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  of  the  212  degree  standard. 

^^  From  amd  aV^  Basis  for  Ammonia. 

13.  In  practice  we  often  find  refrigerating  liquids  being  evap- 
orated at  atmospheric  pressure,  a  condition  which  has  compara- 
tively little  application  in  the  case  of  steam.  Atmospheric  press- 
ure and  corresponding  temperature  may,  therefore,  be  used  even 
more  rationally  as  standard  conditions  in  the  case  of  refrigera- 
tion, than  in  that  of  steam.     Under  such  conditions  equation  (3) 

Rbp  —  (J^HP  —  Qbp) 
when  applied  to  ammonia  becomes 

^-  -h = Airs  =  ^■»™. 

which  is  the  number  of  pounds  of  ammonia  per  hour  evaporated 
"  from  and  at "  minus  28^  degrees  Fahr.  and  atmospheric  press- 
ure, to  be  equivalent  to  one  ton  of  refrigeration  per  twenty-four 
hours.  Multiplying  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  right- 
hand  member  of  equation  (3)  by  22  —  28  gives — 


P  = 


K  R-^ 


i?-38      Rbp  —  ^Qbp  —  Qbp) 

the  first  term  of  which  we  recognize  as  equation  (3)  applied  to 
evaporation  from  and  at  —  28^  degrees  Fahr.  and  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  the  second  term  of  which,  is  the  ratio  of  the  amount 
of  heat  required  to  evaporate  one  pound  of  anhydrous  ammonia 
from  and  at  —  28^  degrees  Fahr.  and  atmospheric  pressure,  to 
that  required  to  evaporate  it  from  the  liquid  condition,  hf  into  gas 
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of  a  pressure  sPy  and  is  therefore  an  expression  for  F,  a  factor 
of  equivalent  evaporation  for  ammonia  from  and  at  —  28^  de- 
grees Fahr. 

Exam/pie. 

14.  Assuming  the  recommended  standard  conditions  of  90 
degrees  Fahr.  for  the  temperature  of  liquefaction,  and  0  degrees 
Fahr.  for  the  temperature  of  volatilization  and  substituting  in  the 
expression  for  the  factor, 

^-»  u  572.78  ,  ^^Q^ 

^ 77^ 77—.  becomes  -ztt-^ ttttt.  =  1.2888, 

Rbp  —  {Qhp  —  Qbi^  665.60  —  111.10  ^ 

which  is  a  factor  of  evaporation  from  and  at  —  28^  degrees  for 
the  standard  conditions  and  means  that  the  refrigeration  pro- 
duced by  the  evaporation  of  one  pound  of  ammonia  from  and  at 
28^  degrees,  would  be  1.2888  times  as  much  as  when  evaporated 
from  liquid  at  90  degrees  Fahr.  into  vapor  at  0  degrees  Fahr. 
(15.67  pounds  gauge  pressure),  and  conversely  if,  as  has  been 
shown  above,  20.950  pounds  of  ammonia  must  be  evaporated 
per  hour  from  and  at  —  28^  degrees  Fahr.  to  produce  a  ton  of 
refrigeration  per  24  hours,  1.2888  x  20.950  =  27,000  pounds, 
as  already  determined,  must  be  evaporated  from  90  degrees  liquid 
into  gas  at  15.67  pounds  gauge  pressure  (0  degrees  Fahr.). 

15.  Further  numerical  substitutions,  of  Q  and  72  values  cor- 
responding to  any  given  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure 
(these  taken  from  tables  of  properties  of  saturated  ammonia), 
give  corresponding  factors  of  equivalent  evaporation  a  number 
of  which,  covering  practical  commercial  conditions  have  been 
calculated  and  are  given  in  Table  11.     (Factor  A.) 

16.  Numerical  substitution  in  equation  (3)  gives  the  number 
of  pounds  of  anhydrous  ammonia  to  be  evaporated  per  hour  from 
a  liquid  temperature  bp  into  a  saturated  gas  at  any  pressure  pb 
to  produce  refrigeration  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  twenty- 
four  hours.  These  factors  (B,  Table  11.),  are  figured  on  the  basis 
that  288,000  British  thermal  units  is  the  equivalent  of  a  ton  of 
refrigeration,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  agreement  among  au- 
thorities regarding  the  value  of  the  specific  heat  of  anhydrous 
ammonia,  its  value  has  been  taken  as  unity.  Factors  C,  Table 
II.,  are  the  volumes  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  of  saturated  gas 
which  must  pass  through  the  compressor  to  produce  a  ton  of  re- 
frigeration per  twenty-four  hours. 
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TABLE  II. 

A— Fielonof  eqnlnlmterapontlonfoi  Vff,  ■'froniindu"  ~SS1°P. 

B— Poonda  of  unmonla  to  be  enpontcd  per  minnle  it  ntlooi  luck  prvsanm  (niin  Uqald  U 
nrioDi  tempermtDres  to  equal  [be  nia  of  one  [on  ol  rerrigenllon  pei  34  haun. 

O— Cubic  ttet  oT  amnKinlft  m  to  be  hiDdlwl  bj  comprEBBOr  pei  mltinieUipn>dncenMcentlcm 


(Dptajttm  DiV,Wiitid'$  Ammonia  Tablet.— CominiUd bv ^,  E,  MaWimn,  B^tristratlng Sng, 
HP.  Head  Pmaare,  Coodmier  or  Oinge  PnMnn  uid  Comtpondlng  Tempentnn. 


(Data  from  De  V.  Wood's  ammonia  tables  recalculated  by  Geo. 
Davidson,  M.E. — Compend  of  Mechaoic^l  Kefrigeration.) 

Proposed  Equivalent  Standard   Units. 

17.  On  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  the  present  boiler  horse- 
power of  30  pounds  of  water  evaporated  per  hour  from  feed 
water  at  a  temperature  of  100  degrees  Fahr.  into  saturated  steam 
at  70  pounds  gauge  pressure,  which  requires  33,306  British  ther- 
mal units  of  heat  or  34,5  units  of  evaporation,  each  of  which  is 
equal  to  965.7  British  thermal  units — the  amount  of  heat  re- 
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quired  to  evaporate  one  pound  of  water  from  and  at  212  degrees 
and  atmospheric  pressure — may  be  established  a  Sianda/rd  Ton  of 
Refrigeration^  equivalent  to  27  pounds  of  anhydrous  ammonia 
evaporated  per  hour  from  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  90  degrees 
Fahr.  into  saturated  vapor  at  15.67  pounds  gauge  pressure  (0  de- 
grees Fahr.)y  which  requires  12,000  British  thermal  units  of  heat  or 
20.950  units  of  evaporation,  each  of  which  is  eqtial  to  672.78 
British  thermal  units — the  amotmt  of  heat  required  to  evaphrate 
(me  pound  of  ammonia  from,  a  temperature  of  —  28J  degrees  into 
satv/rated  vapor  at  aimtospheric  pressure. 

Nominal  Rating. 

18.  WhUe  the  equivalent  of  the  evaporation  of  30  pounds  of 
water  and  27  pounds  of  anhydrous  ammonia  under  their  respec- 
tive standard  conditions  furnish  convenient  numerical  means  of 
arriving  at  the  actual  performance  of  a  steam  boiler  and  a  re- 
frigerating machine  respectively,  when  they  are  in  operation  and 
the  amount  of  the  working  medium  can  be  measured,  commer- 
cial practice  demands  for  both  systems  a  means  of  calculating, 
at  least  approximately,  their  capacity  when  not  in  operation  or 
when  the  exact  amount  of  the  working  fluid  actually  eva|k>rated 
cannot  be  directly  determined.  Such  a  demand  in  the  case  of 
the  steam  boiler  has  led  to  the  establishing  of  square-foot  ratings 
based  on  the  physical  ability  of  the  boilers  of  the  various  types 
to  produce  standard  thermal  units  of  boiler  capacity,  these  square- 
foot  standards  being  used  to  determine  what  is  known  as  the  nom- 
inal or  builders'  rating.  Had  the  question  of  "  Standard  Unit  of 
Refrigeration ''  been  likewise  considered  independently  from  that 
of  nominal  or  builders'  rating,  much  of  the  chaos  resulting  from 
confusion  of  the  two  subjects  might  have  been  avoided. 

Metering  Vapors  of  Water  and  Ammonia. 

19.  TJnfortimately  the  amount  of  ammonia  evaporated  in  a  re- 
frigerator cannot  be  so  easily  determined  as  the  amount  of  water 
evaporated  in  a  steam  boiler.  If,  for  any  reason,  however,  we 
were  unable  to  determine  the  performance  of  the  boiler  by  the 
amount  of  water  going  into  it,  we  would  naturally  try  to  deter- 
mine its  capacity  from  the  amount  of  steam  coming  out  of  it. 
For  this  purpose  we  might  employ  a  steam  meter  and  if  this 
proved  unreliable  we  would  probably  compute  the  steam  oonsump- 
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tion  of  the  various  engines  drawing  their  supply  from  the  boiler 
in  question.  This  we  would  accomplish  by  means  of  a  series  of 
carefully  taken  steam  indicator  cards.  A  similar  course  is  open 
in  the  case  of  compression  refrigerating  systems  with  the  advan- 
tage that  intelligently  interpreted  ammonia  cards  are  far  more 
accurate  than  steam  cards,  as  an  index  to  the  number  of  pounds 
of  the  working  medium  which  passes  the  cylinder.  As  very  few 
plants  have  ever  been  equipped  with  meters  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  refrigerating  liquid,  and  as  the  accuracy  of  such  in- 
struments when  applied  to  liquids  often  in  a  boiling  condition, 
may  well  be  questioned,  the  use  of  the  compressor  as  a  meter, 
after  it  has  been  carefully  callibrated  by  frequent  indicator  cards 
seems  to  be  the  only  alternative. 

20.  "Were  it  possible  to  construct  a  compressor,  the  effective 
cubical  gas  displacement  of  which,  at  the  cooler  back  pressure, 
would  equal  the  volume  swept  out  by  the  piston,  there  would  be 
no  use  for  the  indicator  card,  and,  similar  to  the  square-foot  rat- 
ings laid  down  in  the  case  of  steam  boilers,  a  standard  unit  of 
nominal  refrigerating  capacity  could  be  established  on  the  simple 
basis  of  cubical  compressor  displacement  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
pression machine  and  cubical  ammonia  pump  displacement  coupled 
with  factors  involving  the  strengths  of  the  ammonia  liquors  in 
the  case  of  the  absorption  plant. 

21.  In  practice,  however,  slippage  in  the  ammonia  pump  entails 
an  error  of  uncertain  magnitude,  and  difficulties  no  less  formidable 
arise  in  the  case  of  the  compressor.  On  account  of  re-expansion 
of  high  pressure  gas  filling  clearance  spaces  and  the  resistance 
which  the  pipes,  valves  and  port  openings  offer  to  the  passage  of 
the  low  pressure  gas  entering  the  compressor  cylinder,  the  sT»c- 
tion  valves  do  not  open  to  admit  the  fresh  complement  of  gas 
until  the  piston  has  advanced  some  distance  from  the  end  of  stroke, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  gas  within  the  cylinder  is  often  appreci- 
ably less  than  that  in  the  cooler.  The  existence  of  these  conditions 
demands  that,  in  connection  with  the  apparent  cubical  displace- 
ment of  compressors  there  be  employed  "  factors  of  displacement 
efficiency  "  based  on  actual  observations  of  the  performance  of 
the  various  machines. 

Effective  Displacement. 

22.  In  the  past,  general  practice  has  been  to  combine  the  loss 
due  to  imperfect  cylinder  fillment  with  that  due  to  the  ref rigera- 
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tion  that  has  to  be  expended  on  the  liquid  itself  in  order  to  cool 
it  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  cooler,  and  call  the  wliole  25 
per  cent,  of  the  apparent  capacity,  thus  erroneously  assuming  the 
eflSciency  of  all  systems  to  be  75  per  cent,  under  all  conditions. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  efficiency  shown  by  the  indicator 
diagram  analyzed  below,  saying  nothing  about  cooling  the  liquid 
and  other  lesser  inherent  losses,  is  little  above  the  conventional  75 
per  cent.,  and  this  under  conditions  of  speed  and  condenser  press- 
ure most  conducive  to  high  economy. 

23.  The  indicator  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  192  is  a  reproduction 
of  an  actual  card  taken  from  an  old  style  13  by  38-inch  horizontal 
machine  running  45  revolutions  per  minute.  This  card  was 
selected  on  account  of  the  great  re-expansion  that  it  shows,  which 
while  the  head  pressure  is  only  about  six  atmospheres,  and  the 
back  pressure  is  about  one  and  one-half  atmospheres  (conditions 
very  favorable  for  compressors  of  such  faulty  design),  the  effect 
of  re-expansion  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  suction  valves  closed 
through  the  first  11.4  per  cent  of  the  stroke. 

Calculating  Clearance. 

24.  While  the  example  given  in  the  following  paragraph  is 
somewhat  of  a  digression,  the  method  employed  in  calculating 
the  clearance  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  re-expansion  is 
adiabatic  may  be  useful  in  working  up 'indicator  cards  which  show 
a  considerable  re-expansion. 

25.  If  P  and  V  (Fig.  192)  denote  absolute  pressure  and  volume  at 
point  Ay  and  Pi  Vi  denote  similar  absolute  pressure  and  volume 
at  -ff,  the  equation  of  an  adiabatic  through  these  two  points  will 
be  P  F'**  =  Pi  Vi-^.  V  at  J,  however,  is  the  actual  unknown 
clearance,  which  may  be  denoted  by  a?,  and  Vi  at  B  is  the  actual 
clearance  x  plus  re-expansion  =  a?  -h  11.4  per  cent.  Substituting 
these  values  as  well  as  those  for  the  absolute  pressures  in  the 
equation  of  the  adiabatic,  P V^^  =  Pi Fi^'  becomes  (72  +  15)a?*-* 
=  (4.78  +  15)  (11.4  -h  xy-\  which  by  dividing  both  sides  of  the 

equation   by    19.78a;  *-^   becomes  =  ( — '- j    ,  and  by 

raising  both  sides  of  the  equation  to  the  —  1.3  power  we  have 
/   87  y      11.4  4-  a?      ^     ,         /   87  y     ^  ,^^       11.4  +x 

from  which  x  =  5.370,  the  per  cent,  actual  clearance,  which  can  be 
laid  off  to  scale  at  the  right  of  the  diagram,  Fig.  192. 
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F'act<yr  of  Efficiency. 

26.  As  a  simple  engine  room  method  of  determining  the  effec- 
tive displacement  of  a  compressor,  which  is  virtually  the  ratio  of 
the  actual  to  the  apparent  weights  of  ammonia  handled  by  the 
machine,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  "  factor  of  efficiency,"  the  follow- 
ing method  ia  proposed. 

27.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  weight  of  ammonia  gas  may 


Via.  188. 

be  said  to  be  proportioned  to  its  absolute  preaaure,  and  within  naiv 
row  limits  the  amount  of  refrigeration  represented  in  a  cubic  foot 
of  ammonia  gas  must,  therefore,  likewise  be  proportional  to  the 
absolute  pressure.  In  Fig.  192,  lines  ah,  cd  and  ef,  represent  the 
lines  of  actual  back  pressure,  absolute  vacuum,  and  back  pressure 
within  the  cylinder  respectively,  the  actual  absolute  back  pressure 
being  23  pounds  per  square  inch  and  the  back  pressure  within 
the  cylinder  being  19.78  pounds,  or  only  86  per  cent,  as  great 
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The  weight  of  the  ammonia  gas  per  cubic  foot  within  the  cylinder 
is,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  assmnptions,  only  86  per 
cent,  of  that  in  the  suction  line  outside  the  compressor  valves. 
The  point  B  at  which  the  suction  valve  opens  to  admit  cold  gas 
to  the  cylinder  is  found  to  be  11.4  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the 
cylinder  from  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  since  at  this  point  the 
cylinder  is  filled  with  hot  gas  at  the  pressure  of  the  incoming  cold 
gas,  the  per  cent  volume  of  the  cylinder  remaining  to  be  filled  by 
the  incoming  gas  will  be  reduced  to  88.6  per  cent.  Combining 
the  fact  that  the  compressor  is  taking  in  only  88.6  per  cent,  as 
many  cubic  feet  of  gas  as  is  swept  out  by  the  piston,  with  the 
fact  that  each  cubic  foot  of  the  gas  effectively  displaced  weighs 
only  86  per  cent,  as  much  as  we  would  expect  from  the  actual 
observed  back  pressure,  would  give  as  a  "  factor  of  efficiency," 
of  the  compressor  0.86  x  88.6  =  76.19  per  cent.  Graphically  the 
problem  lends  itself  to  a  very  simple  solution.  The  apparent  dis- 
placement of  the  compressor  in  pounds  is  proportional  to  A  the 
area  of  the  rectangle  abdc — ^in  which  ab  represents  the  length  of 
the  cylinder  and  is  proportional  to  the  volume  swept  out  by  the 
piston  per  stroke,  and  bd  represents  the  absolute  back  pressure 
and  is  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  ammonia  gas  per  cubic 
foot  in  the  cooler.  Similarly  the  actual  displacement  of  the  com- 
pressor in  pounds,  is  proportional  to  B  the  area  of  the  rectangle 
efgcy  in  which  ef  represents  the  volume  of  cold  gas  taken  into  the 
cylinder  and  fg  represents  the  weight  of  gas  per  cubic  foot  within 
the  cylinder.  The  ratio  (^/^)  of  the  areas  of  these  two  rectangles, 
which  may  be  computed  from  their  lineal  dimensions  measured 
with  an  ordinary  scale  and  expressed  in  any  units  whatsoever, 
gives  the  per  cent,  effective  displacement  of  the  compressor. 
Althoug'h  this  factor  does  not  take  into  account  cylinder  heating 
and  other  lesser  sources  of  inefficiency  inherent  to  the  compressor, 
it  does  account  fairly  accurately  for  the  principal  ones,  and  best 
of  all  it  involves  no  lengthy  mathematical  process,  but  on  the 
other  hand  can  be  employed  by  any  one  who  can  measure  accu- 
rately with  a  scale  and  can  multiply  and  divide.  To  be  mathema- 
tically correct  the  factor  should  be  corrected  for  some  standard 
head  and  back  pressure  such  as  already  suggested,  viz:  168  and 
15.67  pounds  corresponding  to  90  degrees  and  0  degrees  Fahr. 
respectively.  Since  the  error  arising  from  the  use  of  the  uncor- 
rected factor  of  displacement  efficiency  varies  as  the  difference 
between  the  observed  and  the  standard  conditions  and,  as  the  lat- 
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ter  are  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  average  of  the  former, 
the  error  introduced  by  using  the  uncorrected  factor  can,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  be  brought  within  the  error  of  the  observations 
by  slightly  manipulating  the  pressures  while  the  cards  are  being 
taken.  Under  these  conditions,  as  has  been  shown  above,  27 
pounds  of  ammonia  must  be  evaporated  per  hour  to  produce  one 
ton  of  refrigeration  per  twenty-four  hours.  The  volume  per  pound 
of  saturated  gas  at  15.67  pounds  pressure  being  9.028  cubic  feet, 
248.75  cubic  feet  per  hour  or  4.06  cubic  feet  per  minute  must 
be  passed  through  the  compressor  for  each  ton  produced. 

28.  Since  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  piston  displacement  of 
a  given  compressor  varies  with  its  factor  of  eflSciency,  various 
types  of  compressors  should  be  given  factors  according  to  their 
eflSciency  in  handling  gas  just  as  various  types  of  boilers  are  given 
square-foot  ratings  according  to  the  efficiency  of  their  heating  sur- 
faces in  transmitting  heat.  The  following  simple  example,  in 
which  is  calculated  the  capacity,  under  the  proposed  standard  con- 
ditions, of  the  compressor  from  which  the  indicator  diagram  (Tig. 
192)  was  taken,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the 
method. 

By  interpolation  from  Table  II  the  number  of  pounds  of  am- 
monia per  minute  from  00  deg.  liquid  to  0  deg.  gas  to  equal 
the  rate  of  one  ton  of  refrigeration  per  twenty-four  hours,  is 
found  to  be .4273 

At  this  pressure  the  corresponding  volume  is 3.857 cu.  ft. 

Piston  speed  in  feet  per  minute  of  a  38-inch  stroke  machine  run- 
ning 45  r.  p.  m.    (See  Table  III) =284. 

Volume  in  cu.   ft.  swept  out  by  piston  per  foot  of  travel. 

(Table  IV) =     1.9«9 

Volume  in  cu.  ft.  swept  out  by  piston  per  minute  =  284  feet  of 

travel =559.19 

Per  cent,  of  effective  displacement  of  compressor  determined  by 

graphical  method  shown  in  Fig.  192 =    76.19 

Effective  gas  displacement  in  cu.  ft.  per  minute  76.19  x  559. 1&=  426.047 
Capacity  in  tons  per  twenty-four  hours  under  standard  condi- 

426.047  ,,.   . 

^^^°''X857- =  ^^^-^ 

29.  The  equivalent  performance  under  any  other  conditions 
such  as  300  feet  per  minute  piston  speed,  150  pounds  head  press- 
ure and  15  pounds  back  pressure  will  be  proportional  to  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  piston  speed  and  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  volumes  of 
gas,  as  given  in  Table  II.,  required  per  minute  per  ton.  Numer- 
ically this  would  be — 

^^^,      300      3.857      ...o^ 
^1^-*  ^  28i  ^  3:918  =  l^*-«  ^°'- 
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30.  No  general  cubic  foot  rating  will  apply  accurately  to  all 
machines,  hence  for  accurate  determinations  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  "  factor  of  efficiency,"  a  proposition  for  which 
the  writer  has  described  above.    The  very  nature  of  such  a  factor 


TABLE   IV. 

Cubical  Displackmbnt  op  Compressors  of  Various  Sizbs — Cubic  Feet 
PER  Foot  op  Piston  Travel. — F.  E.  Matthews. 


Diameter  of  Cylinder  in  Inches. 

Even  Inches. 

Pins  ^  Inch. 

Pins  ^  Inch. 

Plos  ^  Inch. 

1 

.00540 
.02184 
.04908 
.08724 
.13632 

.19686 
.26724 
.34908 
.44184 
.54540 

.66060 
.78540 
.92172 
1.0689 
1.2271 

1.3963 
1.5762 
1.7671 
1.9689 
2.1817 

2.4053 
2.6397 

2.8852 
3.1416 
3.4088 

3.6870 
3.9760 
4.2760 
4.5870 
4.9081 

.00852 
.02766 
.05760 
.00852 
.15036 

.21300 
.28608 
.37128 
.46668 
.57300 

.69024 

.81850 

.95760 

1 . 10748 

1.26640 

1.44024 
1.62300 
1.81650 
2.02116 
2.18056 

2.46288 
2.70072 
2.94828 
3.20786 
3.47736 

3.75828 
4.05000 
4.35276 
4.66632 
4.99092 

.01224 
.03408 
.06684 
.11040 
.16500 

.28040 
.80684 
.89408 
.49224 
.60132 

.72182 

.85224 

.99896 

1.14672 

1.31040 

1.48488 
1.67028 
1.86672 
2.07896 
2.29212 

2.52120 
2.76120 
3.01200 
8.27864 
3.54666 

8.88016 
4.12476 
4.43016 
4.74648 
5.07872 

.01668 

2 

.04128 

8 

.07668 

4 

.12800 

5 

.18036 

6 

.24852 

7 

.82760 

8 .. 

.41760 

9 

.51862 

10 

.53024 

11 

.75800 

12 

.88668 

13 

1.03116 

14 

1.18656 

15 

1.35300 

16 

1  53021 

17 

1.71840 

18 

1.91748 

19 

2.12748 

20 

2.84840 

21 

2.58012 

2.82280 

23 

8  07644 

8.34104 

26 

8  61644 

26 

8.90276 

28 

4.20000 
4.50816 

4.82524 

30 

5.15724 

would  undoubtedly  lead  to  endless  controversy  among  the  builders 
of  various  types  of  maohines,  and  a  liberal  compromise  will  have 
to  be  made  along  the  lines  of  assumed  efficiency.  Until  such  fac- 
tors can  be  agreed  upon  an  "assumed  efficiency  of  ninety  per  cent, 
might  be  involved  in  the  use  of  4.4  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  minute 
per  ton  under  the  standard  condition?.      The  curves  in  Fig.  193 
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show  how  nearly  4.4  cubic  feet  per  ton  corresponds  to  the  ratings 
employed  by  four  of  the  best  knowTi  builders  of  refrigerating 
machinery. 

31.  The  most  difficult  factor  encountered  in  establishing  a  basis 
for  a  nominal  or  builders'  rating  is  that  of  standard  speed.  Since 
there  is  less  variation  in  piston  speed  than  there  is  in  revolutions 
per  minute  among  the  various  machines,  it  would  seem  advisable 
to  use  piston  speed  as  the  basis  of  our  calculations.  Curve  X,  Fig. 
193,  shows  the  average  of  the  four  piston  speed  curves.  A,  B,  C  and 
D — ^these  being  plotted  from  the  present  practice  of  four  of  the 
best  kno\vn  builders.  By  means  of  the  straight  lines  emanating 
from  these  curves,  the  amount  that  the  present  ratings  would  be 
effected  by  making  the  curve  the  basis  of  piston  speeds  is  easily 
determined.  For  example  point  a  on  curve  A  represents  125  tons 
or  A's  rating  of  a  certain  machine  at  a  piston  speed  of  342  feet  per 
minute,  but  since  A's  displacement  rating  is  less  than  the  sug- 
gested 4.4  cubic  feet  per  minute  per  ton  a  new  rating  based  on 
this  displacement  and  the  same  piston  speed  would  give  a'  or  209 
tons  and  similarly  another  new  rating  based  on  4.4  cubic  feet, 
and  an  average  piston  speed  determined  from  curve  X  as  given 
in  table  V.  would  be  a"  or  10S.?»  tons.  The  exact  eflFect  of  this 
basis  of  rating  on  the  present  ratings  of  the  various  machines, 
from  which  the  curves  A,  B,  C  and  D  (Fig.  193)  were  plotted,  is 
shown  in  Table  VI.  From  Fig.  193  it  will  be  noted  that  when  the 
lines  connecting  the  present  to  the  new  ratings  slant  toward  the 
left,  it  indicates  that  their  ratings  have  been  decreased,  and  when 
these  lines  slant  toward  the  right,  that  they  have  been  increased 
by  the  basis  proposed. 

32.  While  it  is  not  claimed  that  this  particular  curve,  although 
showing  the  average  practice  of  four  of  the  best  known  build- 
ers, two  being  of  double  and  two  of  single  acting  machines, 
should  be  adopted  as  the  basis  from  which  to  figure  piston  speed, 
it  is  intended  to  show  the  necessity,  and  possibly  suggest  a  method 
of  establishing  a  standard  whicfh  shall  vary  with  the  size  of  the 
machines  and  not  distort  the  ratings  as  would  the  use  of  a  con- 
stant piston  speed  or  a  constant  number  of  revolutions  per  minute, 
for  machines  of  all  capacities. 

33.  In  establisliing  a  standard  of  builders'  rating,  something 
simple  must  be  agreed  upon,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  employed 
by  the  engineer,  the  builder  and  the  customer,  and  above  all  it 
should  conform  as  closely  as  practicable  to  good  average  practice. 

84 
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34.  The  ideal  method  of  determining  the  temperatures  is  by 
means  of  thermometers  inserted  in  the  liquid  and  the  return  lines, 
which  method  would  eliminate  the  guesswork  connected  with 
liquid  temperatures  corresponding  to  head  pressures,  temperatures 
.  of  condensing  water,  etc.  With  this  in  view  the  writer  is  offering 
the  following  basis  of  nominal  rating  based  on  the  standard  ton 
of  288,000  British  thermal  units  per  day,  12,000  British  thermal 
units  per  hour  and  200  British  thermal  units  per  minute,  equiva- 
lent to  the  evaporation  of  27  pounds  of  anhydrous  ammonia  per 
hour  from  the  standard  condition  of  90  degrees  liquid  into  0  de- 
grees saturated  gas. 

I.  Piston  speeds  in  feet  per  minute  equal  or  similar  to  those 
given  in  Table  V, 

II.  An  apparent  compresso?*  displacement  of  4.4  cubic  feet  per 
minute  per  ton^  this  corresponding  to  a  compressor  efficiency  of  90 
per  cent,  under  standard  conditions.  The  equivalent  performance 
of  the  machine^  when  working  under  other  conditions^  being  brought 
to  this  basis  by  the  use  of  factors  found  in  Table  II.  according  to 
an  example  already  gvoen. 


DISCUSSION. 

Prof  F.  P.  JIutton, — I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Society  has  in  session  a  committee  discussing  this  question  of 
standard  unit  of  refrigeration  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a 
report  and  recommendation,  and  that  this  paper,  before  being 
presented  at  the  present  meeting,  has  been  referred  to  that  com- 
mittee and  has  been  approved  by  them,  with  tlie  hope  that  a 
discussion  of  the  question  might  throw  further  light  on  the  sub- 
jects considered  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Wm,  P.  Minis. — In  paragraph  11  Mr.  Matthews  assumes 
the  specific  heat  of  anhydrous  liquid  ammonia  between  zero  and 
90  degrees  Fahr.  to  be  1.2345.  What  is  the  authority  for  this 
value ?  *  Yon  Strombeck  {Jour.  Frank.  InsL^  Dec,  1890)  found  a 
mean  value  of  1.22876  between  62  degrees  and  31  degrees  Centi- 
grade. Ludeking  and  Starr  {Am.  Jour,  of  Scienee^  III.,  45,200) 
report  0.886.  Professor  Wood  {Thermodynamics^  seventh  ed., 
page  337)  deduces  the  value  1.093  at  a  temperature  of  34  de- 
grees Fahr.  below  zero;  the  same  authority  gives  for  the  specific 

*  See  foot-note,  p.  508. 
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heat  of  the  liquid  at  any  temperature  T  degrees  Fahr.,  1.096 — 
0.0012  r  (Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  10,  p.  645)  and,  at  a  later  date, 
1.121364-0.000438  T  (Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  vol.  12,  p.  136).  Ledoux 
gave  the  formula  1.0058  +  0.003658  ty  in  which  t  is  the  temper- 
ature. Centigrade.  In  1897,  the  late  Mr.  L.  A.  Elleau  and  the 
writer  made  nine  determinations  of  the  specific  heat  at  temper- 
atures between  zero  and  20  degrees  Centigrade  {Jour.  Framk. 
Imt.^  April,  1898).  The  values  obtained  ranged  from  0.983  to 
1.056,  the  average  being  1.02.  The  probability  of  error  in  this 
or  any  previous  determination  is  so  large  that  two  decimal  figures 
are  all  that  can  be  asserted  with  precision.  It  would  appear  that 
the  value  of  the  specific  heat  varies  quite  widely  with  the  tem})er- 
ature;  although  so  wide  a  variation  as  exists  between  the  figures 
of  Von  Strombeck  and  Ludeking  and  Starr  seems  improbable. 
The  value  used  by  Mr.  Matthews  seems  to  be  higher  than  any 
that  has  previously  been  calculated  or  determined  by  experiment. 
The  value  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  liquid  is  not  a  large  factor 
in  calculations  in  refrigeration;  but  no  correct  table  of  evapora- 
tive factors  is  possible  without  it,  especially  as  its  ratio  to  the 
latent  heat  is  about  double  that  of  water  to  its  latent  heat,  and 
its  variation  with  the  temperature  is  large. 
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No.  lOSO.* 

CAN  A  STEAM  TURBINE  BE  STARTED  IN  Al?  EM- 
ERGENCY QUICKER  THAN  A  RECIPROCATING 
ENGINE  OF  THE  SAME  FOWER.\ 

BT  ▲.  8.  MANN,  BCHSimCTADT,  N.  T. 

(Member  of  the'Society.) 

1.  If  a  large  steam  turbine  is  cold  and  at  rest  how  quickly  can 
it  be  started?  Can  it  be  brought  up  to  speed  as  readily  as  can  a 
good  cross  compound  engine  that  is  cold  all  over? 

2.  Most  station  men  would  have  doubts  as  to  the  adaptability 
of  the  large  turbine,  say  1,500  kilowatts  or  2,250  horse-power,  for 
emergency  work.  So  much  has  been  written  about  the  sensitive- 
ness of  a  rotating  disc  to  the  changes  of  temperature  and  the 
effects  of  unequal  expansion  that  it  is  easy  to  imagine  difficulties 
in  the  rapid  start.  The  possibilities  of  an  engine  with  a  62-inch 
low-pressure  cylinder  in  starting  practically  cold  and  coming  up 
to  synchronous  speed  are  well  understood.  A  station  manager 
would  criticise  an  engineer  who  would  open  his  throttle  as  fast 
as  he  dared  without  wrecking  his  piping  system  and  let  his  ma- 

*  Presented  at  the  ScraDton  meetiDg,  Jane.  1905,  of  the  American  Society  of 

Mecbanical  Engineers,  and  fonning  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the  Tran9acH<m$, 
fFor  farther  discussion  on  this  general  subject  consult   TranmetionBt  as 

follows : 

No.  345,  vol.  10,  p.  680 :  "Notes  on  Steam  Turbine."    J.  B.  Webb. 

No.  648.  vol.  17,  p.  81  :  "  Steam  Turbine."    W.  F.  M.  Goss. 

No.  876,  vol.  22.  p.  170  :  "  Steam  Turbine."    R.  II.  Thurston. 

No.  987,  vol.  24,  p.  999  :    *'  Steam  Turbine  from  Operating  Standpoint"    F.  A. 
Waldron. 

No.  1087,  vol.  25,  p.  716 :  "  Some  Theoretical  and  Practical  Considerations  in 
Steam  Turbine  Work."    Francis  Hodgkinson. 

No.  1088,  vol.  25,  p.  782:    "Different  Applications  of  Steam  Turbines."    A. 
Rateau. 

No.  1046,  vol.  25,  p.  1041  :  "  Steam  Turbine  in  Modem  Engineering."    W.  L.  R. 
Ehnmet. 

No.  1047,  vol.  25,  p.  1057 :  •'  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine."    E.  S.  Lea  and  E.  Meden. 

No.  1072,  vol.  26,  p.  388:    "Condensers  for  Steam  Turbines."    Geo.  I.  Rock- 
wood. 
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chine  jump  into  her  work.  One  turn  at  a  time  on  the  throttle  ia 
about  all  that  is  considered  safe,  and  even  then  a  close  watch  is 
kept  for  groaning  valves  and  cold  back  bonnets. 

3.  Every  time  the  starting  valve  is  moved  to  increase  the  steam 
flow  the  engine  is  allowed  to  take  its  full  increment  of  speed,  due 
to  that  particular  throttle  position  before  the  supply  valve  is 
moved  a  second 'time.  There  are  ten  large  oil  cups,  and  frequently 
more,  that  must  be  opened  and  adjusted  before  the  machine  moves 
at  all,  beside  whatever  oiling  is  to  be  done  about  the  air  pumps  and 
other  auxiliary  apparatus. 

4.  Most  engineers  would  consider  ten  minutes  as  rather  a  fast 
start  and  fifteen  minutes  as  a  more  usual  starting  period,  includ- 
ing time  taken  for  warming  up;  in  fact,  it  may  not  be  overstating 
the  case  to  say  that  if  it  were  known  that  an  engine  driven  plant 
were  to  be  called  upon  in  emergency  for  power  and  it  were  essen- 
tial that  the  briefest  possible  time  were  to  elapse  between  the 
call  and  the  taking  of  the  load,  one  or  more  engines  would  be  kept 
in  motion  aU  the  time,  turning  slowly  and  hot  all  over. 

6.  This  question  makes  itself  very  prominent  when  the  steam 
station  is  operated  as  an  auxiliary  to  a  large  source  of  high  tension 
power,  which  is  itself  in  the  construction  stage  and  has  a  large 
overload  capacity  of  its  own  to  carry,  supplying  all  sorts  of  ap- 
paratus that  use  electric  power,  railway,  lighting  and  power  cir- 
cuits simultaneously. 

6.  At  such  a  time  all  sorts  of  accidents  will  happen  to  the  high- 
tension  water  driven  plant,  most  of  them  due  to  the  necessarily 
temporary  character  of  many  of  the  electrical  connections.  It 
takes  months  before  an  intricate  system  of  wiring  can  be  thor- 
oughly relied  upon,  for  it  takes  months  before  the  temporary  work 
of  construction  can  be  replaced. 

7.  The  station  at  present  under  consideration  is  equipped  with 
three  Curtis  turbine  driven  alternators,  40  cycle,  10,000  volts, 
each  of  1,500  kilowatts  normal  capacity.  During  the  summer 
months  the  station  is  operated  as  an  auxiliary  to  a  water  power 
plant,  taking  all  sudden  overloads. 

8.  A  signal  has  been  arranged,  a  f-inch  whistle,  so  that  it  can 
be  blown  instantly  should  the  power  fail.  A  blast  of  that  whistle 
means — cut  in  two  turbines  and  bring  the  third  up  to  speed.  The 
load  will  be  heavy,  and  all  auxiliary  apparatus  must  be  in  regular 
operation. 

9.  Each  turbine  has  a  surface  condenser  and  there  are  three 
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or  four  pumps  to  be  started  for  each  pair  of  turbines;  one  circu- 
lating pump,  one  combined  hot-well  and  feed  pump,  one  pressure 
pump  for  the  step  bearings  and  one  dry  air  pump,  all  of  which  are 
motor  driven.  The  exciter  is  driven  by  a  steam  engine  aiyi  must 
be  started  also,  for  it  supplies  current  to  a  portion  of  the  auxiliary 
apparatus. 

10.  The  boiler  room  has  steam  up  at  all  times,  Applying  a  sys- 
tem for  manufacturing  purposes  other  than  power,  and  slow  fires 
are  kept  in  enough  boilers  to  make  steam  needed  for  the  normal 
load.  Forced  load  means  forced  fires.  The  boilers  have  under- 
feed stokers,  equipped  with  pressure  blast,  and  will  respond 
quickly  to  a  60  per  cent  excess  call  for  steam.  The  operating 
force  for  this  is  about  equivalent  to  a  force  for  an  engine  driven 
plant.  Engineers  and  oilers,  however,  are  busy  about  the  build- 
ing on  construction  work,  installing  new  apparatus  and  taking 
such  work  as  their  regular  occupation  when  the  turbines  are  not 
nmning. 

11.  At  the  sound  of  the  whistle  the  water  tender  starts  a  blower 
on  the  extra  row  of  boilers:  all  blast  dampers  are  opened  up  and 
all  stokers  are  allowed  to  feed  at  the  maximum  rate.  Each  fire- 
man dumps  his  free  ash  and  bars  over  his  red  fire. 

12.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  coal  and  ash  conveyor  starts  the 
pressure  pump  for  step  bearings.  One  of  the  turbine  men  starts 
the  exciter  which  supplies  current  to  the  auxiliaries  beside  its 
field  current;  a  second  turbine  man  starts  the  circulating  pump 
and  then  his  turbine.  The  hot-well  pump  and  the  air  pump  are 
started  by  the  oiler.  These  movements  take  place  simultaneously. 
The  force  is  organized  upon  the  lines  that  obtain  in  a  fire  station; 
each  man  has  his  specific  duty,  and  after  performing  it  looks  to 
see  that  there  is  nothing  more  for  him  to  do.  Only  a  few  seconds 
elapse  between  starting  the  first  pump  and  starting  the  first  tur- 
bine. 

13.  The  turbine  throttle  is  opened  as  fast  as  an  8-inch  steam 
valve  can  be  opened  without  endangering  the  steam  piping  system. 
It  is  not  considered  advisable  to  open  the  throttle  valve  as  fast  as 
a  man's  strength  will  permit;  but  if  nothing  unusual  occurs  in 
the  pipe  line,  sentiment  does  not  spare  the  turbine. 

14.  One  electrician  attends  to  the  switchboard  and  telephone. 
As  soon  as  the  machine  approaches  speed,  the  synchronizing  sys- 
tem is  cut  in  and  the  main  switches  are  got  ready.  One  and  one- 
half  minutes  will  do  all  the  work  here  outlined,  including  the  time 
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taken  in  mustering  the  crew  from  various  parts  of  the  building, 
itself  not  a  trivial  matter. 

15.  Manipulating  an  engine  regulator  so  that  it  shall  be  at  a 
precise  speed  and  at  an  exact  phase  relationship  from  some  other 
machine,  not  more  than  1-1500  part  of  a  second  removed  from 
it,  is  no  matter  that  can  be  hurried,  and  one  minute  is  fast  time 
on  such  work.  But  the  whole  thing,  phasing|-in  and  all,  has  been 
done  in  2^  minutes,  including  full  load  on  the  turbine,  which 
started  from  a  standstill. 

16.  This  performance  has  been  gone  through  a  great  many 
times,  and  our  record  book  shows  that  out  of  43  such  calls,  10 
starts  were  made  in  2^  minutes,  18  in  3  minutes  and  15  in  3^ 
minutes. 

17.  We  have  taken  the  time  in  a  number  of  instances  when  all 
the  auxiliaries  have  been  in  motion  and  it  only  remained  to  start 
the  turbine  and  phase  it  in  on  the  line :  the  only  valves  to  open  in 
such  cases  are  the  throttle  and  one  small  oil  valve.  The  two  quick- 
est starts  have  been  made  in  forty-five  Seconds  and  seventy  seconds, 
respectively,  including  phasing  in.  Others  range  between  one 
minute  ten  seconds  and  one  and  one-half  minutes.  These  two 
quickest  starts  were  made  on  a  turbine  which  had  stood  for  twenty- 
four  hours  with  the  throttle  valve  shut  tight  though  there  was  a 
slight  leakage  past  the  seat.  After  the  throttle  valve  is  off  its 
seat  it  is  not  more  than  thirty  seconds  before  the  turbine  is  up 
to  speed.  A  cross  compound  reciprocating  engine  of  the  four 
valve  type,  2,250  horse-power  capacity,  can  be  brought  up  to 
speed  from  a  standstill  in  five  minutes  if  it  is  hot  all  over.  This 
five  minutes  is  to  be  compared  with  the  seventy  seconds  required 
for  the  similar  turbine  operation. 

18.  A  reciprocating  engine,  which  is  turning  over  slowly  with 
the  throttle  valve  just  off  its  seat  or  with  by-pass  open  and  having 
all  its  oil  cups  open  and  regulated,  can  be  brought  up  to  speed, 
say  seventy-five  turns,  in  two  and  one-half  minutes.  This  can  be 
compared  with  the  thirty  seconds  necessary  for  bringing  the  tur- 
bine up  under  the  same  conditions;  that  is,  about  one-fifth  the 
time  necessary  for  bringing  up  the  engine. 

19.  If  the  engine  is  cold  all  over  and  has  all  its  oil  cups  shut 
tight,  all  its  auxiliaries  quiet,  fifteen  minutes  is  called  a  rapid 
start.  Starts  have  been  made  under  such  conditions  in  twelve 
minutes.  When  we  start  a  cold  turbine,  we  (Jpen  up  the  valve  and 
let  her  turn,  and  in  two  minutes  we  are  ready  to  bring  her  up 
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to  speed  and  she  will  be  at  speed  in  two  and  one-half  minntes, 
dividing  the  engine's  time  by  more  than  four. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  E.  H.  FSstei\ — Has  Mr.  Mann  had  experience  with  start- 
ing reciprocating  engines  with  steam  superheated  about  100**  F.? 

I  have  gathered  that  one  of  the  unexpected  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  superheated  steam  is  the  ability  to  start  up  engines 
quickly.  This  result  has  been  observed  in  Corliss  as  well  as 
slide  valve  engines. 

Mr.  Richa/rd  H,  liice, — This  paper  gives  an  evidence  of  the 
apparently  rough  treatment  to  which  the  turbine  can  be  sub- 
jected without  doing  it  any  damage.  At  first  sight  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  handling  other  classes  of  machines 
would  say  that  this  was  treatment  which  ought  not  to  be  given 
any  apparatus.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why 
turbines  should  not  be  handled  indefinitely  in  this  way.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  state  that  it  is  the  custom  in  the  works 
with  which  I  am  connect^l,  when  starting  up  a  1500  kw.  tur- 
bine for  the  first  time,  to  bring  it  up  to  speed  in  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  time  steam  is  first  turned  on.  It  is  possible  to  do  this 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  shaft  revolves  in  a  vertical  position 
and  the  pressure  on  the  bearings  is  therefore  negligible. 

Mr.  A.  S,  Mann.* — Since  writing  this  paper  the  1500  kw. 
turbines  described  have  been  started  and  phased  in  on  the  line  in 
thirty  seconds  after  having  stoml  twelve  hours.  The  ^vriter 
knows  of  no  equal  j>erformance  on  reciprocating  engines  with 
either  saturated  or  superheated  steam. 

*Author*s  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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COUNTERWEIGHTS  FOR   LARGE  ENGINES. 

BT  D.  8.  JACOBUS,  BOBOKBN,  N.  J. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  The  writer  was  called  upon  to  investigates  the  problem  of 
lessening  the  vibration  of  the  engines  at  the  new  power  plant  at 
the  Manchester  St.  station  of  the  Ehode  Island  Co.,  Providence, 
E.  I.,  and  working  conjointly  with  Mr.  Fred  N.  Bushnell,  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  company,  he  recommended  that  certain  coun- 
terweights be  added  in  addition  to  those  already  on  the  engines. 
These  counterweigh t?  which  were  exceptionally  large  were  adopted 
and  gave  satisfactory  results. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  problem  of  lessening  the  vibrations  cer- 
tain electrical  problems  arose  regarding  the  effect  of  the  counter- 
weights in  increasing  the  variation  in  angular  velocity  of  alter- 
nating current  generators  run  in  parallel  with  each  other.  A 
number  of  measurements  were  made  to  determine  the  action  of 
the  counterweights,  both  as  aflFecting  the  vibration  of  the  building 
and  the  tendeoicy  of  the  alternating  current  generators  to  break 
apart  when  run  in  parallel,  and  as  these  data  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  Society  they  are  hereby  presented. 

3.  The  counterweights  were  applied  to  three  engines,  all  of 
which  were  of  the  same  cylinder  dimensions  and  had  the  same 
weights  of  reciprocating  parts.  The  engines  were  built  by  the 
Filer  and  Stowell  Co.  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  were  of  the  hori- 
zontal cross  compound  type  directly  connected  to  electrical  gen- 
erators. Two  of  the  engines,  designated  as  Nos.  1  and  2,  were 
connected  to  1,500  kilowatts  alternating  current  generators,  and 
one,  designated  as  Xo.  3,  to  a  1,000  kilowatts  direct  current  gen- 
erator.    A  photograph  of  a  portion  of  the  revolving  field  of  the 


♦  Presented  at  the  Scranton  meeting  (Jane,  1905)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the  Trans- 
actions. 
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No.  2  engine  showing  one  of  the  counterweights  which  was  placed 
in  the  revolving  fields  is  reproduced  in.  f'ig.  11)4. 

4,  On  inspecting  the  plant  it  was  evident  that  something  should 
be  done  to  diminish  the  sliaking.  The  entire  hnilding  rested  on 
piles  which  passed  through  silt  for  about  30  feet  before  striking 
a  solid  bottom.  There  was  a  mass  of  concrete  about  5  feet  thick 
placed  on  these  piles  whieh  exteniled  under  the  entire  plaut  bo  as 
to  form  a  bed  on  which  rested  the  foundations  of  the  buildings, 
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boilers  and  engines.  The  bed  of  concrete  also  extended  under  the 
chimney  foundation.  When  the  first  observations  were  made  the 
buildings  were  not  comph-ted.  All  three  engines  wen',  however, 
installed  and  were  protected  by  a  temporary  wooden  structure. 
The  boiler  plant  was  in  the  process  of  construction,  much  of  the 
brick  work  having  been  laid,  and  the  steel  framework  of  the  build- 
ing nearly  completed.  A  portion  of  the  boiler  plant  was  running 
to  supply  steam  to  one  of  the  engines.  The  chimney,  which  was 
ultimately  to  be  about  300  feet  high,  was  I>eing  erected.  This 
^was  built  of  special  brick  furnished  by  the  Alphons  Custodis  Chim- 
ney Construction  Company. 
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5.  The  engine  which  was  running  was  that  designated  as  No.  3, 
and  it  shook  the  entire  foundation  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mo- 
tion could  be  readily  felt  by  a  person  standing  thereon.  When 
water  was  poured  outside  of  sheet  piling,  which  surrounded  the 
foundation,  the  surface  of  the  water  could  be  seen  to  move  up 
and  down  in  tim-e  with  the  strokes  of  the  engine. 

6.  After  inspecting  the  plant  the  writer  constructed  an  appar- 
atus on  the  principle  of  the  seismograph  for  measuring  the  amount 
of  vibration.  On  a  second  visit  to  the  plant  the  horizontal  shake 
of  the  foundation  was  measured  with  this  instrument  with  engine 
No.  3  running,  and  found  to  be  0.01  inch  at  the  engine.  This  may 
not  seem  to  be  a  large  amount,  but  as  the  entire  mass  of  the  build- 
ing foundation  shook,  the  movement  of  parts  of  the  temporary 
wooden  building  was  magnified  in  many  places  so  as  to  be  very 
evident  to  the  eye.  Furthermore  the  iron  work  of  the  boiler 
house  shook  considerably.  That  the  entire  mass  of  th*  founda- 
tion shook  could  be  appreciated  by  feeling  the  vibration  through 
the  feet  and  also  by  measuring  the  actual  amount  at  different 
points  with  the  special  apparatus.  At  a  point  near  the  extreme 
end  of  the  foundation  where  the  No.  1  engine  was  located  the 
foundation  was  found  to  shake  0.008  inch.  Measurements  made 
near  the  top  of  the  chimney,  which  was  erected  to  the  height  of 
about  175  feet  above  the  ground,  showed  that  the  maximum  shake 
with  the  engine  running  at  its  ordinary  speed  of  90  revolutions 
per^nute  was  about  0.02  inch.  After  measuring  the  vibration  of 
the  chimney  v^ith  the  engine  running  at  its  ordinary  speed  the 
engine  was  shut  down  and  a  marked  result  took  place  when  its 
speed  fell  in  harmony  with  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  chimney. 
When  this  occurred,  the  chimney  shook  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
motion  was  beyond  the  range  of  the  special  instrument.  The 
total  movement  of  the  pointer  of  the  instrument  was  such  that 
the  chimney  was  shown  to  move  more  than  ^  of  an  inch.  In  con- 
structing the  chimney  the  workmen  had  noticed  that  when  they 
came  to  a  height  of  about  130  feet  the  vibration  was  much  greater 
than  it  was  after  the  chimney  was  built  higher.  This  made  it  ap- 
pear that  at  the  height  of  130  feet,  at  which  there  was  the  most 
shake,  the  time  of  the  vibration  of  the  chimney  was  in  harmony 
with  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  engine. 

7.  As  the  entire  plant  shook  laterally  on  top  of  the  piles,  and 
as  there  could  be  no  vertical  movement,  it  appeared  evident  that 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  place  counterweights  on  the  engines  of 
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such  sizes  that  tlicy  would  dimimsh  the  horizontal  shaking  forccfl 
to  nearly  a  luinimum  irrespective  of  the  vertical  shaking  forces 
which  might  be  produced.  This  would  give  much  larger  eounter- 
weights  than  are  ordinarily  used,  but  on  carefully  considering  the 
conditions  which  existed  it  was  deemed  best  to  adopt  them.  The 
counterweights  originally  on  the  engines  were  comparatively  small 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  place  large  enough  weights  on  the 
crank  disks  to  carry  out  this  plan.  It  was  therefore  decided  to 
SHAKING  FORCES 
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place  counterweights  on  the  fly  wheels  in  addition  to  placing  as 
heavy  counterweights  as  possible  on  the  crank  disks.  A  counter- 
weight in  the  fly  wheel  acts  jiist  as  efficiently  as  one  placed  on  tlie 
crank  disk  in  eliminating  the  shaking  forces  tending  to  translate 
the  bed  of  the  engine,  but  with  such  a  counterweight  there  remain 
forces  which  act  as  couples  and  tend  to  shake  the  engine  by  ro- 
tating it  about  its  center  of  mass.  The  horizontal  forces  tending 
to  produce  translation  were,  however,  the  most  important  in  the 
case  under  consideration,  and  these  were  considered  irrespective 
of  the  forces  tending  to  produce  rotation. 
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8.  The  weight  of  the  counterweights  recommended  to  be  added 
in  addition  to  those  already  on  the  No.  3  engine  waa  4,i>9.')  pounds 
on  each  of  the  crank  disks  and  3,600  pounds  in  the  Ay  wheel,  the 
distance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  weights  on  the  crank  disks 
from  the  center  of  the  shaft  being  2.38  feet  and  for  the  weight 
in  the  fly  wheel  7.67  feet.  The  counterweights  originally  in  each 
crank  disk  amounted  to  a  net  weight  of  1,740  pounds  at  2.05  feet 


FiQ,  196. 

9.  The  position  of  the  fly  wheel  counterweight  and  the  shaking 
forces  with  and  without  the  additional  counterweights  are  shown 
in  Fig.  195. 

10.  Mr.  Bushnell  designed  counterweights  for  the  No.  3  engine 
to  conform  with  the  above  sizes.  These  counterweights  are  shown 
in  Figs.  196  and  197.  The  counterweights  finally  placed  on  the 
engine  were  somewhat  lighter  than  called  for  bnt  not  enough  so  to 
produce  any  great  difference  in  the  reaulta. 

11.  On  starting  up  the  No.  3  engine  with  the  counterweights  it 
ran  without  appreciable  vibration  and  operated  with  entire  satis- 
faction. 
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12.  Counterweights  were  tlien  pl&ccd  on  engines  Noa.  1  and  2 
driving  the  alternating  current  generators.  As  the  dimensions 
of  these  engines  and  the  weights  of  the  reciprocating  parte  were 


the  same  as  for  the  No.  3  engine,  the  same  size  of  counterweights 
were  used  as  for  the  latter,  but  those  placed  in  the  revolving  fields 
were  necessarily  of  a  ilifferent  foriri  than  that  employed  in  the 
fly  wheel  of  the  No.  3  engine.  In  these  engines  the  high  pressure 
crank  leads;  whereas,  the  low  pressure  leads  in  the  No,  3  engine, 
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and  this  was  taken  account  of  in  placing  the  counterweights  in  the 
revolving  fields.  The  counterweights  for  the  revolving  fields  of 
engines  Xos.  1  and  2  are  shown  in  Fig.  198. 

13.  There  was  some  delay  in  arranging  for  a  third  visit  to  the 
plant.  The  buildings  and  the  chimney  of  tlie  plant  were  then  com- 
pleted. A  vertical  engine  directly  connected  to  a  2,500  kilowatt 
generator  had  been  erected  and  was  running  in  addition  to  the 
three  horizontal  engines.  It  was  foimd  that  the  greatest  shaking 
that  could  be  noticed  occurred  on  the  switchboard  platform  which 
was  anchored  to  one  of  the  side  walls  of  the  building  at  a  point 
some  distance  above  the  floor.  When  engines  Nos.  1  and  2  driv- 
ing the  1,500  kilowatts  alternators  were  run  in  parallel  with  the 
coimterweights  opposed  they  produced  but  little  vibration.  When 
run  with  the  counterweights  together  there  was  a  greater  vibra- 
tion. The  greatest  vibration  that  could  he  detected  on  the  switch- 
board platform  with  the  counterweights  of  the  two  alternating 
machines  together  and  all  the  engines  in  the  station  running,  in- 
cluding Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  and  a  vertical  engine  which  is  designated 
as  No.  4,  was  about  0.023  inch.  This  maximum  shake  occurred 
when  the  counterweights  of  the  three  engines  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  fell 
together,  which  would  take  place  about  once  every  15  seconds, 
as  the  two  engines  running  the  alternators  ran  at  about  94  revo- 
lutions per  minute  and  that  driving  the  direct  current  machine  at 
90  revolutions  per  minute.  The  amount  that  the  floor  shook  was 
measured  and  was  found  to  be  extremely  small  and  less  than 
0.002  inch. 

14.  The  ground  was  frozen  during  the  above  test  and  it  was 
decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  make  a  final  set  of  observations 
of  the  amount  of  shaking  after  the  frost  was  entirely  out  of  the 
ground.  Furthermore,  some  questions  arose  as  to  the  possible 
danger  of  the  alternating  current  generators  breaking  out  of  step 
when  run  in  parallel  with  their  field  counterweights  opposed,  be- 
cause when  so  run,  the  ammeters  attached  to  the  generators 
swayed  considerably,  indicating  fluctuations  in  the  current. 

15.  On  looking  through  the  magnets  of  the  revolving  fields  of 
one  of  the  alternating  current  generators  at  the  revolving  field  of 
the  other  the  angular  variation  back  and  forth  was  a])parent.  This 
was  carefully  estimated  and  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  run- 
ning was  found  to  amount  to  from  about  6  to  8  pole  degrees  total 
variation  or  from  about  3  to  4  pole  degrees  for  each  machine. 
The  amount  of  this  angular  variation  with  the  machines  running 
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in  parallel  was  about  the  same  irrespective  of  the  position  of  the 
counterweights  with  reference  to  each  other,  but  when  the  coun- 
terweights were  opposed  the  variations  occurred  every  stroke  or 
about  94  times  per  minute;  whereas,  when  the  counterweights  were 
together,  or  nearly  so,  the  variations  occurred  at  less  frequent  in- 
tervals, the  total  number  of  such  variations  then  being  from  about 
30  to  40  per  minute.  As  the  total  displacement  of  the  two  fields 
from  their  true  position,  as  observed  by  looking  through  the  mag- 
nets of  one  revolving  field  at  the  other,  was  about  the  same  irre- 
spective of  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  counterweights,  it 
follows  that  this  displacement  was  produced  as  much  through 
governor  action  as  through  any  variation  in  speed  during  a  single 
stroke. 

16.  When  the  two  alternating  machines  were  operating  in  par- 
allel there  was  a  swaying  of  the  ammeters  in  the  machine  circuits. 
This  swaying  was,  however,  of  an  entirely  different  frequency 
from  that  of  the  strokes  of  the  engines.  The  amount  of  this 
swaying  was  noted  for  different  relative  positions  of  the  counter- 
weights of  the  engines.  The  engines  were  operating  at  the  time 
under  light  loads.  The  voltmeter  reading  was  also  noted  and 
found  to  be  steady  in  every  instance. 

17.  It  appeared  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  current  generated 
by  the  two  alternating  machines  had  but  little  influence  on  their 
efficiencies  and  that  they  were  working  successfully  when  con- 
nected in  parallel.  The  writer  did  not  wish,  however,  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  electrical  side  of  the  problem  and  arranged  with 
Prof.  Albert  F.  Ganz,  the  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  of 
the  Stevens  Institute,  to  accompany  him  at  the  time  of  making 
the  final  measurements. 

18.  On  a  joint  visit  of  Professor  Ganz  and  the  writer  observa- 
tions of  the  angular  displacement  of  the  rotating  fields  and  elec- 
trical readings  were  again  taken  and  these  observations  led  Pro- 
fessor Ganz  to  conclude  that  there  was  no  apparent  danger  ^f  the 
alternators  breaking  out  of  step  while  operating  in  parallel  with 
the  counterweights  in  any  relative  position. 

19.  Careful  measurements  were  also  made  at  this  time  of  the 
amount  that  the  engines  shook  the  building.  Observations  of  the 
angular  displacement  of  the  revolving  fields  when  run  in  parallel 
bore  out  in  a  general  way  those  made  on  my  previous  visit. 

20.  In  order  to  study  more  thoroughy  the  effect  of  the  coun- 
terweights in  increasing  the  angular  variation,  diagrams  of  crank 
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eflforts  were  laid  off  corresponding  to  indicator  cards  taken  from 
the  engines  and  from  tliese  cnrves  of  crank  effort  the  angular  vari- 
ation in  pole  degrees  was  detenninoil,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1!19.  From 
this  figure  it  may  be  seen  that  the  variation  for  a  single  machine 
without  the  addition  of  tlie  counterweighs  in  the  revolving  fields 

ular  Kiriation  of  re«oIvinj[ 


would  be  X.8  pole  degrees,  and  with  the  counterweigh tB  3.2  pole 
degrees.  The  latter  value  is  the  one  to  be  compared  with  the 
variations  observed  by  looking  through  one  of  the  revolving  fields 
and  observing  the  other,  and  it  agrees  with  the  amount  which 
was  observed,  which  varied  from  3  to  4  pole  degrees. 

21.  It  appears  from  Fig.  lUl)  that  hy  placing  the  counterweights 
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in  the  revolving  fields  the  angular  variation  during  a  single  stroke 
was  made  about  twice  what  it  would  have  been  without  the  coun- 
terweights. It  however  appears  that  the  increased  angular  varia- 
tion during  a  single  stroke  due  to  employing  the  counterweights 
does  not  introduce  any  great  disadvantage  as  the  alternators  can 
be  safely  run  in  parallel  at  practically  the  same  efficiency  as  would 
exist  should  there  be  less  angular  variation. 

22.  As  already  stated  the  counterweights  actually  placed  in  the 
engines  were  of  a  less  weight  than  the  amounts  called  for  but  not 
enough  so  as  to  produce  any  great  difference  in  the  results  obtained. 
They  were  also  placed  at  different  radii  from  those  called  for. 
The  weights- of  the  counterweights  and  their  distances  from  the 
center  of  the  shaft  which  were  recommended  and  which  were 
actually  used  as  follows :  For  comparing  these  the  product  of  the 
weights  into  the  distances  of  their  centers  of  gravity  from  the 
center  of  the  crank  shaft  are  given  as  these  products  are  a  meas- 
ure of  the  effects  produced  on  the  shaking  forces. 

Recommended.       Actually  ased. 

Engines  No»,  1  and  2  driving  alternating  current  generates : 

Counterweights  placed  on  crank  disks 4,095  4,100  lb. 

Counterweights  placed  in  revolving  fields 8,600  8,467  ** 

Distance  of  center  of  gravity  of  the  weight  in  the  revolv- 
ing fields  to  the  center  of  the  shaft 7.67  7.56  ft. 

Distftnce  of  center  of  gravity  of  the  weights  on  the  crank 

disks  to  the  center  of  the  shaft 2.38  2.77  " 

1     fh    )  ^''^'^^  ^sks  counterweights 5.94  5.68 

,.  .     -     ^  Revolving  field  counterweights 13.81  18.11 


4« 

t  « 


Engine  No.  8  driving  direct  current  generator  : 

Counterweight  placed  on  crank  disk  of  high-pressure 

cylinder 4,995  4,1001b. 

Counterweight  placed  on  crank  disk  of  low-pressure 

cylinder 4,995  4,180  " 

Counterweight  placed  in  fiy  wheel 3,600  3,600  " 

Distance  of  center  of  gravity  of  weight  in  the  fiywheel 

to  the  center  of  the  shaft 7.67  7.06  ** 

Distance  of  center  of  gravity  of  the  weights  on   the 

crank  disks  to  the  center  of  the  shaft 2. 88  2.77  ** 

Product  of  weight  (Crank  disk           j(high-pre8.  cyl.). .      5.94  5.68 

in  tons  by  the -|  Counterweights  how-pres.  cylinder)     5.94  5.79 

distance  in  ft.  (Flywheel  counterweights 13.80  12.71 

Weight  of  original  counterweights  on  crank  disks  of  all 

the  engines 1,740  lb. 

Distance  of  center  of  gravity  of  the  original  counter- 
weights from  the  center  of  the  shaft 2.05  ft. 
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VIBRATION  OF  FOUNDATIONS  AND  OF  SWITCHBOARD  PLATFORM. 
The  height  of  the  diagram  measored  from  one  tooth  or  wave  to  the  bottom  of  the  one 

next  following  represents  the  amount  of  vibration. 


May  P.  190S 


.05'r 


ON  FLOOR  AT  ENGINE  No.  3. 
Engine  No.  8  Running. 


yibration=.010  Ins 


ON  FLOOR     -f*-".^^ 
All  Engines  Running:  Counter-weights 
.05%       ^'  Engines  Nos.  1  and  2  together. 


OL 

Vibration  less  than  .002  ins. 

The  itnall  wstm  or.imtpilaritk*  meuore  the  ribntioaa. 


May  9, 1903 


.05r- 


0"- 


ON  FLOOR  AT  ENGINE  No.  1. 
Engine  No.  8  Running. 


yibration=.008  ins. 


May  14. 19M 

SWITCHBOARD  PLATFORM. 

All  Engines  Running:  Counter-weights 
Q*"         of  Engines  Nos.  1  and  2  together 

oaA/I/wvyvvi/ 

Maximum  Vlbratlon=.085  ins. 

liaximnm  vibration  ocean  whta  tht  counter-wcighl  of 
eni^ne  No.  3  falls  In  Un«  with  thaw  of  Nos  I  Ac  t 


May  9, 190S 


TOP  OF  CHIMNEY. 
Q.«  Engine  No.  8  Running: 


May  14,  1904 

SWITCHBOARD  PLATFORM. 
All  Engines  Running:  Counter- weights 
.OSp      of  Engines  Nos.  1  and  2  laf  apart. 


yibration«;017  ins. 


0"- 


VAj\/>JVirv/\^JW»^A/' 


Vibration=.007  ins. 


.05 


Feb.  IS,  1904 
SWITCHBOARD  PLATFORM. 
All  Engines  Running:  Counter-weights 
—      of  Engines  Nos.  1  and  2  together. 

f\JV\N\N\f\t\!^ 

Tibration=.023Jns 


May  14, 1904 
ON  FLOOR  "      * 

All  Engines  Running:  Counter- weights 

.05  f-     of  Engines  Nos.  1  and  2  together. 


0"- 


Vlbratlon-.OOI  ins. 


May  Uy  1904 


SWITCHBOARD  PLATFORM. 
Engines  No.  1, 2  and  4  Running:  Counter-weights 
.05'r-      ^^  Engines  Nos.  1  and  2  together. 


Vibratlon=s.015ins. 


P.a.JaMtmM 


Fig.  200. 


23.  Fig.  200  shows  characteristic  records  taken  with  the  special 
instniment  for  measuring  the  amount  of  shake.  The  principle 
on  which  this  instrument  was  constructed  is  sliown  in  Fig.  201.  A 
light  pointer  A  was  made  to  rest  against  a  large  mass  suspended 
from  a  point  at  some  distance  above.  In  most  of  the  experiments 
this  mass  was  the  lower  block  of  the  hoist  of  a  traveling  crane. 
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This  large  mass  was  not  affected  by  the  vibrations  of  the  building, 
or  if  affected  its  vibrations  had  a  different  period  from  those  to 
be  measured.  The  instrument  was  mounted  at  a  part  of  the  build- 
ing where  the  vibration  was  to  be  measured  and  therefore  moved 
in  the  same  way  as  the  building.  In  taking  a  record  the  drum  B 
was  revolved  by  hand  by  pulling  the  cord  C  and  a  curve  was 
traced  by  a  pen  /)  on  a  paper  placed  on  the  drum  B.  The  height 
of  the  diagram  traced  by  the  pen  represented  the  amount  of  vibra- 
tion. In  the  diagrams  the  vibrations  were  magnified  fifteen  times. 
The  fact  that  the  cylinder  was  rotated  by  hand  accoimts  for  some 


^^^^ 


B 


JJI&JmoAm 


z 


Fig.  201. 


of  the  irregularities  in  the  curves,  but  this  docs  not  affect  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  re^'ords  which  dej)eu(l  only  on  the  height  of  the  waves 
measured  from  the  top  of  one  to  the  bottom  of  the  one  next  fol- 
lowing. 

24.  It  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  200  that  the  amount  of  vibration 
was  greater  at  the  time  of  the  last  visit  than  it  was  when  meas- 
ured on  February  13th.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  ground  about  the  building  was  frozen  on  February  13th, 
whereas  such  was  not  the  case  when  the  final  measurements  were 
made.  The  final  moasurements  gave  0.035  inch  for  the  maximum 
vibration  of  the  switchboard  platform  with  all  the  engines  run- 
ning and  with  the  counterweights  of  engines  Nos.  1  and  2  to- 
gether.    The  movement  of  the  floor  of  the  engine  room  and  of 
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the  foundation  for  this  set  of  conditions  was  0.004  inch.  The 
amount  that  the  foundation  shook  with  the  No.  3  engine  running 
alone  \vdthout  counterweights,  as  measured  on  the  first  visit,  was 
0.01  inch.  It  therefore  follows  that  there  was  less  than  one-half 
the  amount  of  vibration  with  all  three  engines  running  with  their 
counterweights  in  such  a  position  that  they  gave  the  maximum 
shake  than  there  was  with  a  single  engine  running  without  the 
additional  counterweights. 

25.  After  the  above  investigation  was  completed  Mr.  Bushnell 
made  observations  with  a  transit  to  determine  whether  there  was 
any  shaking  of  the  chimney  with  all  the  engines  running  and 
found  that  there  was  no  perceptible  motion. 

26.  Thei  method  of  computing  the  size  of  the  counterweights 
and  the  angular  displacement  of  the  revolving  fields  of  the  alter- 
nating current  generators  when  run  in  parallel  is  given  in  the  ap- 
pendix which  follows. 

APPENDIX. 

MSTHOD   OF  COMPUTING   THE   SIZE   OF   COUNTERWEIGHTS   REQUIRED. 

27.  To  most  nearly  balance  the  horizontal  shaking  forces  in 
one  of  the  engines  a  counterweight  equivalent  to  the  entire  mass 
of  the  reciprocating  parts  with  its  center  of  gravity  at  the  crank 
radius  should  be  used.  It  was  impossible  to  place  such  a  mass  on 
the  crank  disk,  and,  as  has  already  been  stated,  as  heavy  counter- 
weights as  possible  were  placed  on  the  crank  disks  and  an  addi- 
tional counterweight  was  placed  either  in  the  flywheel  or  in  the 
revolving  field. 

28.  The  maximum  counterweights  which  could  be  placed  on 
the  crank  disks  were  estimated  at  4,995  pounds  at  2.38  feet.  The 
counterweights  originally  on  the  engines  amounted  to  1,740 
pounds  at  2.05  feet,  so  that  the  counterweights  originally  on  the 
crank  disks,  together  with  the  counterweights  added  to  the  crank 
disks,  amounted  to  6,870  pounds  at  the  crank  radius.  As  the  total 
weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts  amounted  to  12,750  pounds  for 
the  high  pressure  cylinder  and  19,025  pounds  for  the  low  pressure 
cylinder  there  remained  5,880  pounds  at  the  crank  radius  to  be 
provided  for  by  counterweight  action  in  the  high  pressure  cylinder 
and  12,155  pounds  at  the  low  pressure  cylinder.  To  accomplish 
this  action  a  counterweight  should  be  placed  in  the  fly  wheel  of 
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8,960  pounds  at  7.67  feet  from  the  shaft  center.  For  the  direct 
current  generator  where  the  low  pressure  crank  leads  this  coun- 
terweight should  be  placed  about  155  degrees  ahead  of  the  low 
pressure  crank,  and  for  the  alternating  current  generators  where 
the  high  pressure  crank  leads  it  should  be  placed  about  115  degrees 
ahead  of  the  high  pressure  crank. 

29.  The  full  counterweight  was  not,  however,  recommended,  as 
a  substantial  balance  of  the  horizontal  forces  would  be  obtained 
by  employing  a  weight  of  '3,900  j)ounds  in  the  flywheels  or  re- 
volving fields  instead  of  4,000  pounds,  and  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  keep  slightly  within  the  theoretical  limit. 

30.  In  plotting  the  sliaking  forces  given  in  Fig.  195  the  gravity 
component  of  the  rod  at  the  crank  pin  end  is  assumed  to  revolve 
with  the  crank  pin  and  the  remainder  to  have  the  same  motion  as 
the  piston. 

31.  As  the  distance  of  the  center  of  graWty  of  the  rod  from 
the  crank  pin  was  46  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the  rod  this  gave 
2,700  pounds  for  the  revolving  part  at  the  crank  pin  and  2^300 
pounds  for  the  part  which  was  assumed  to  move  with  the  piston. 
This  gives  correct  results  as  far  as  the  shaking  forces  are  con- 
cerned. In  obtaining  the  horizontal  shaking  forces  for  the  coun- 
terweights the  centrifugal  force  is  multiplied  by  cos  0  where  $ 
is  the  crank  angle  measured  from  the  line  of  centers.  For  the 
mass  moving  along  with  the  piston  the  horizontal  shaking  forces 
were  obtained  by  the  formula* 

Fi=:mr^B  (cosd+  Z), 

where  Z  can  be  given  the  approximate  value  of 

cos  2  0 
n 

METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE  ANGULAR  DISPLACEMENT  OF  THE 
REVOLVING  FIELDS  OF  THE  ALTERNATING  CURRENT  GENERATORS 
WHEN    RUN    IN    PARALLEL. 

32.  This  work  is  represented  by  the  curves  shown  in  Fig.  199. 
The  tangential  effort  curves  due  to  the  steam  pressure  which  are 
there  given  were  obtained  from  indicator  cards  taken  from  the 
engines.     The  effect  of  the  inertia  of  the  connecting  rod  on  the 

*  For  notation  and  formula  see  article  by  tlie  author.  Transaetiona  of  the 
American  Society  Mechanical  Engineers,  Vol.  XL,  pages  513  and  515. 
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tangential  effort  is  obtained  by  assuming  that  one-half  of  the 
mass  of  the  rod  is  concentrated  at  the  crank  pin  and  one-half  at 
the  cros&heiad.*  The  inertia  forces  are  worked  out  by  the  formula 
already  given  and  the  tangential  effort  is  worked  out  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  The  effect  of  the  gravity  components  of  the  coun- 
terweights was  included  in  the  analysis.  Two  sets  of  results  were 
worked  out,  one  for  the  engines  as  they  are  now  running  with 
the  counterweights  which  were  added,  and  one  assuming  that  the 
counterweights  in  the  revolving  fields  were  removed. 

33.  The  final  curve  of  tangential  effort  for  the"  entire  engine 
if  measured  on  the  proper  scale  represents  the  acceleration.  This 
scale  was  determined  as  follows: 

34.  The  fly  wheel  action  of  the  revolving  parts  amounted  to 
2,236,000  pounds  at  the  crank  radius. 

35.  The  scale  of  the  ordinates  of  the  diagrams  as  originally 
constructed  was  64,000  pounds  per  inch  and  the  ordinates  were 
J-inch  apart,  each  space  representing  15  degrees  of  crank  angle. 

36.  The  acceleration  corresponding  to  one  inch  height  of  the 
ordinates  was  therefore 

64,000  X  32.2  -r-  2,236,000  =  0.922  feet  per  second, 

which  gave  the  scale  laid  off  to  the  right  of  the  acceleration 
diagram. 

37.  The  areas  included  between  each  two  consecutive  ordinates 
of  the  acceleration  diagram  were  measured  in  square  inches  and 
this  area  gave  the  increments  in  velocity  for  the  velocity  diagram. 

38.  In  laying  off  the  increments  in  the  velocity  diagram  the 
number  of  square  inches  were  multiplied  by  two  and  laid  off  in 
lineal  inches.  If  /  represents  the  acceleration,  A  t  the  time  cor- 
responding to  the  distance  between  two  of  the  ordinates,  or  for 
the  crank  to  turn  15  degrees,  and  At;  the  variation  in  the  velocity, 
we  have 

/A^=  AV. 

As  the  crank  revolved  at  94  turns  per  minute,  we  have 

A  <  =  60  -i-(94  X  24)  =  0.0266  sec. 

As  the  space  between  the  ordinates  of  the  acceleration  curve 
was  J  inch  and  the  scale  of  the  ordinates  0.922  feet  per  sec.,  the 

*  This  is  the  way  recommended  by  Mr.  San  ford  A.  Moss  in  a  paper  presented 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society.    A  note  on  Mr.  Moss'  paper  foUowB. 
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value  of  f  would  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  area  between 
two  of  the  ordinates  by  0.922  x  4  or  by  3.688,  hence  we  have 

A  i;  =  Area  between  two  ordinates  x  0.0266  x  3.688  =  0.0981, 

39.  The  area  between  the  ordinates  was  multiplied  by  two  in 
laying  off  the  increments  in  the  velocity  diagram,  hence  for  one 
inch  of  height  in  the  velocity  curve  would  be  0.0981  -H  2  =  0.0491 
feet  per  second. 

40.  The  areas  measured  in  square  inches  on  the  velocity  dia- 
gram were  laid  off  directly  in  lineal  inches  in  the  space  diagram. 
The  scale  for  this  diagram  was  therefore 

4  X  0.0491  X  0.0266  =  0.00522  feet  per  inch  of  height. 

41.  To  obtain  the  scale  in  pole  degrees  the  circumference  of  the 
crank  circle  or  14.14  feet  was  divided  by  16,  the  number  of  poles 
and  the  distance  measured  between  the  poles  at  the  crank  circle 
was  found  to  be  0.884  feet.  The  distance  per  pole  degree  was 
0.884  —  360  =  0.00246  feet.  The  scale  of  the  diagram  in  pole 
degrees  per  inch  was  therefore 

0.00622  -T-  0.00246  =  2.12. 


NOTE  ON  PAPER  PRESENTED  AT  THE  LAST  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
BY  MR.  SANFORD  A.  MOSS  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CONNECT- 
ING  ROD   ON   THE   ENGINE   FORCES. 

42.  The  writer's  first  impression  on  looking  over  this  paper  was 
that  it  could  contain  no  new  matter  as  the  subject  has  been  gone 
over  many  times  before.  For  example,  the  papers  presented  to 
the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers  by  Ad- 
miral George  W.  Melville  and  by  Naval  Constructor  D.  W.  Taylor, 
and  forming  part  of  Vol.  IX.,  1901,  of  the  Transactions  of  that 
Society  are  masterpieces  of  literature  on  this  subject.  Again,  in 
a  paper  presented  by  the  author  at  the  New  York  meeting  in 
1889,  and  which  was  published  in  Vol.  XI.  of  the  Transactions, 
the  exact  forces  required  to  accelerate  a  connecting  rod  are  de- 
rived and  numerical  valuee  worked  out  for  several  classes  of  en- 
gines. In  this  paper  the  effect  of  friction  was  also  computed,  that 
for  the  connecting  rod  being  obtained  by  a  method  devised  by 
Prof.  J.  Bnrkitt  Webb  and  the  \\Titer  and  published  in  the  Annals 
of  Mathematics  for  December,  1888. 
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43.  On  examining  Mr.  Moss'  paper  carefully,  however,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  mass  of  the  connecting 
rod  may,  without  imdue  error,  be  divided  between  the  wrist  and 
crank  pins  so  that  by  considering  only  that  part  which  he  assumes 
to  be  placed  at  the  wrist  pin  the  tangential  effort  at  the  crank  pin 
may  be  accurately  determined.  In  other  words  it  follows  from 
Mr.  Moss'  work  that  with  connecting  rods  of  ordinary  construc- 
tion, if  one-half  of  the  mass  of  the  rod  is  assumed  to  move  with 
the  piston  and  cross  head,  and  no  other  allowance  be  made  for  the 
forces  required  to  accelerate  the  rod,  the  values  obtained  for  the 
tangential  effort  exerted  on  the"  crank  shaft  will  be  substantially 
correct.  This  certainly  gives  an  easy  way  of  handling  the  forces 
for  the  rod  in  determining  the  tangential  forces  at  the  crank  pin 
and  its  advantage  ovei:  more  complicated  methods  cannot  be  dis- 
puted.   This  method  has  been  employed  in  the  present  paper. 

44.  Mr.  Moss'  analysis  does  not,  however,  furnish  any  new  light 
in  the  selection  of  proper  counterweights  for  an  engine  and,  in- 
deed, his  deductions  regarding  a  counterweight  are  apt  to  be  mis- 
leading. He  discusses  counterweiglits  and  shaking  forces  and  does 
not  point  specially  to  the  tangential  force  at  the  crank  pin,  or  the 
force  transmitting  the  power,  whicli  involves  the  one  feature  in 
which  his  analysis  excels  others. 

45.  In  Mr.  Moss'  analysis  he  determines  what  he  calls  the  aver- 
age centrifugal  force  of  the  rod  and  states  that  if  we  counterbal- 
ance this  we  eliminate  its  tendency  to  shake  the  engine  bed.  It  is 
true  that  we  eliminate  the  tendency  of  the  so  called  centrifugal 
force  to  shake  the  bed,  but  this  is  only  one  of  several  forces  ex- 
erted on  the!  bed,  and  in  estimating  the  size  of  a  counterweight 
all  the  forces  which  act  on  the  bed  should  be  considered.  The 
only  forces  in  a  connecting  rod  which  need  ordinarily  be  consid- 
ered in  estimating  the  size  of  a  proper  counterweight  are  those 
which  produce  translation  of  the  center  of  gravity  as  the  forces 
which  govern  the  angular  movement  necessarily  occur  in  couples 
which  cannot  be  balanced  by  a  single  counterweight.  When  the 
translative  forces  are  considered  the  vertical  components  in  a  hori- 
zontal engine  will  be  balanced  by  a  counterweight  equivalent  to 
the  gravity  component  of  the  connecting  rod  at  the  crank  pin. 
Mr.  Moss  states  that  if  a  counterweight  to  balance  what  he  calls 
the  radial  or  centrifugal  force  is  provided,  the  engine  will  be  ex- 
actly in  equilibrium  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  its  axis. 
This  is  not  so,  for  in  order  to  obtain  such  an  equilibrium  the 
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translative  forces  at  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  rod  should  alone 
be  considered  and  the  proper  counterweight  would  be  one  which 
would  balance  the  gravity  component  of  thei  rod  at  the  crank  pin, 
whereas  the  counterweight  specified  by  Mr.  Moss  for  rods  of 
ordinary  construction  would,  according  to  his  own  estimate,  be 
about  eight-ninths  of  this. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Fred.  N,  Bushnell. — ^The  methods  described  in  this  paper 
for  lessening  the  vibration  of  the  engines  are  of  great  interest  and 
valne  to  engineers  who  have  to  do  with  the  installation  of  machin- 
ery where  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  such  that  is  is  impossible  to  get 
absolutely  rigid  foundations  within  commercial  limits  of  cost. 
The  conditions  in  Providence  are  such  as  exist  in  many  other 
cities  where  large  areas  of  land  along  the  water  fronts  have  been 
made  by  filling  in  with  gravel,  cinders  and  miscellaneous  refuse, 
and  a  more  extended  description  of  the  underlying  earth  strata 
and  the  character  of  the  sub-structure  in  this  case  may  be  of 
interest. 

The  Manchester  Street  power  station  is  situated  upon  the  west- 
erly side  of  the  Providence  river,  with  its  easterly  end  about  fifty 
feet  from  the  harbor  line.  Originally  this  site  was  covered  with 
watelr,  but  some  years  ago  it  was  filled  in  to  about  elevation  5 
above  mean  high  water.  Before  preparing  the  plans  for  the  foun- 
dations, a  number  of  borings  were  made  within  the  area  to  be  oc- 
cupied, and  the  nature  and  average  depth  of  the  earth  strata  were 
ascertained  to  be  as  follows: 

Sand,  gravel  and  cinders  (filling),  13  feet; 

Silt,  28  feet; 

Sand,  gravel  and  a  little  clay,  4  feet; 

Very  fine  sand  and  a  little  clay,  25  feet. 

Underlying  all  of  the  above  was  a  deep  bed  of  clay,  sand  and 
gravel. 

The  conditions  revealed  by  these  borings  indicated  that  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  carry  the  foundations  down  to  the  solid  sub- 
stratum on  account  of  the  cost,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to 
build  a  pile  and  concrete  sub-structure  of  ample  strength  for  the 
loads  to  be  imposed,  and  to  provide  as  far  as  possible  against  vibra- 
tion by  enclosing  it  within  a  heavy  sheet-piling  coflferdam  which 
would  present  a  large  bearing  surface  to  the  surrounding  earth. 
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While  it  was  hoped  that  this  form  of  construction  would  prevent 
objectionable  movement  of  the  building,  it  was  realized  that  the 
resisting  power  of  the  earth  could  not  be  determined  with  absolute 
certainty,  and  in  deciding  upon  the  plans,  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing to  take  some  measures  later  on  to  lessen  the  horizontal  shaking 
forces  in  the  engines  received  proper  consideration.  The  s>heet- 
piling  cofferdam  was  made  of  6-inch  Georgia  pine,  driven  to  a 
depth  of  forty  feet  below  mean  high  water.  It  enclosed  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  building,  approximately  33,500  square  feet.  This 
cofferdam,  in  addition  to  providing  against  vibration  of  the  build- 
ing, was  also  intended  to  exclude  all  water  from  the  enclosure 
during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Within  this  area  5,475  spruce 
and  chestnut  piles  were  driven,  spaced  thirty  inches  from  center 
to  center,  excepting  under  the  steel  columns  and  the  chimney, 
where  they  were  spaced  on  24-inch  centers.  The  longest  of  these 
piles  was  driven  to  a  depth  of  sixty-three  feet  below  mean  high 
water,  and  their  average  length  was  fifty-one  feet.  No  pile  was 
allowed  to  be  driven  which  was  less  than  six  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  tip.  The  pile  cut-off  under  the  chimney  was  at  elevation 
-7,  and  under  the  rest  of  the  building  at  elevation  -2.  The  earth 
was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  about  one  foot  below  the  pile  cut-off, 
and  a  bed  of  Portland  cement  concrete  was  laid  around  and  on 
top  of  the  piles  to  elevation  2,  covering  the  entire  area  enclosed 
by  the  sheet-piling  cofferdam.  This  work  constitutes  the  sub- 
structure supporting  the  building  walls,  chimney,  foundations  for 
engines,  boilers,  etc.  The  pressure  of  the  earth  on  the  outside 
surfaces  of  the  sheet-piling  cofferdam,  however,  did  not  prove  to 
be  quite  sufficient  to  hold  the  structure  against  the  shaking  forces 
in  the  engines,  and  it  was  decided  to  investigate  the  nature  of 
these  forces  and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  were  necessary.  Pro- 
fessor Jacobus'  paper  fully  describes  the  ingenious  instrument 
which  he  devised  to  accurately  measure  the  vibrations,  and  also 
the  methods  employed  to  determine  the  proper  counterweights 
to  apply  to  the  disc  cranks  and  fly  wheels  to  correct  it.  In  prac- 
tice the  results  obtained  from  the  application  of  these  counter- 
weights have  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  We  were  a  little 
afraid  that  the  heavy  counterweights  on  the  revolving  fields  of 
the  A.C.  generators  might  cause  some  trouble  in  synchronizing 
these  machines,  but  we  find  that  this  is  not  the  case,  as  they 
couple  together  easily  with  the  counterweights  in  any  relative 
position.     While  there  is  a  somewhat  greater  interchange  of  cur- 
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rent  between  these  machines  with  the  counterweights  quartering 
or  opposed  than  when  in  exact  step,  as  was  to  be  expected,  this 
is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  generators  to  get  out  of  step  or  to 
produce  any  perceptible  influence  on  the  line. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  size  of  these  horizontal  engines  and 
their  high  rotative  speeds,  since  the  application  of  the  counter- 
weights they  have  run  very  smoothly  and  with  no  more  attention 
than  is  usually  required  by  slower  running  machines.  The  pres- 
ent movement  of  the  building  (0. 004  of  an  inch)  with  the  counter- 
weights of  all  three  horizontal  engines  running  together  is  scarcely 
noticeable. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  connection  with  this  subject  that 
the  cost  of  applying  the  counterweights  was  only  about  two  and 
one-half  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  cost  of  carrying  the  founda- 
tions to  hard  bottom. 

Mr.  F,  M,  Rites. — One  of  the  most  serious  and  intricate  prob- 
lems requiring  the  services  of  the  expert  engineer  is  that  of  vibra- 
tory forces.  These  forces  are  so  varied  and  of  such  common  oc- 
currence, while  their  results  are  so  difficult  to  predict  in  advance 
that  it  is  impossible  to  provide  for  them  or  to  formulate  any  law 
which  shall  cover  them. 

In  my  opinion,  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  solving  the  problem  he  has  outlined  with  so  little  experiment, 
since  it  is  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  even  trace  the  cause  of 
such  a  difficulty.  The  success  attendant  on  the  changes  described 
indicate  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  case,  which  might 
have  required  a  long  continued  course  of  experiment  to  determine 
the  root  of  the  difficulty. 

I  remember  being  called  in  consultation  on  a  somewhat  similar 
case  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  where  one  particular  engine  always 
caused  vibrations  of  doors  and  windows  over  a  block  away  from 
the  power  house,  while  in  one  case  a  high,  close,  board  fence  per- 
ceptibly vibrated.  N'o  other  engine  made  any  such  an  effect,  and 
any  other  engine  running  with  this  one  caused  a  cessation  of  the 
vibration.  In  this  case  the  vibration  was  transmitted  through  the 
air,  and  all  that  was  needed  was  a  muffler  on  the  exhaust.  An 
exactly  similar  case  occurred  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  in  neither 
case  was  the  exhaust  powerful  enough  to  be  objectionable  to  the 
neighborhood,  except  in  the  matter  of  vibration. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  occasional  vibration  of  office  buildings 
by  steam  plants,  so  that  most  builders  carefully  carry  piping  from 
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the  foundation,  with  as  little  contact  \vith  the  walls  as  possible. 
In  one  case  of  this  nature  a  very  disagreeable  vibration  was  felt 
on  one  floor  midway  of  the  rest  and  none  whatever  at  the  other 
floors. 

The  paper  is  exceedingly  interesting,  both  in  its  description 
of  causes  and  the  cure  of  the  trouble,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
counterweight  should  have  included  in  its  balance  the  entire 
weight  of  all  the  reciprocating  parts,  since  the  entire  horizontal 
component  of  the  disturbing  forces  was  to  be  balanced,  and  this 
would  call  for  an  even  larger  weight. 

Mr.  Geo.  II.  Barrus. — I  wish  to  congratulate  Professor  Jaco- 
bus. In  the  first  place,  an  engineer  must  have  considerable  cour- 
age to  recommend  the  application  of  a  weight  of  3600  pounds,  or 
nearly  two  tons,  to  the  rim  of  a  fly  wheel  seven  feet  from  the 
center,  making  ninety-four  revolutions  per  minute,  as  was  done 
in  this  case,  but  the  results  seem  to  have  justified  these  drastic 
measures,  for,  without  the  counterweights,  the  building  and 
chimney  were  apparently  in  danger  of  l)eing  shaken  down;  while 
with  them,  the  vibrations  almost  wholly  disappeared.  The  dia- 
grams given  on  page  540,  which  I  understand  were  taken  under 
practically  the  same  conditions  as  to  location,  show  that  with 
the  counterweights  in  operation  there  was  only  one-fifth  as  much 
vibration  as  that  occurring  before  the  weights  were  installed.  In 
the  second  place,  the  Professor  is  to  be  commended  for  giving 
the  Society  an  account  of  the  experiences  he  had  in  overcoming 
the  very  serious  difficulties  mentioned.  I  believe  that  members 
of  the  Society  can  in  no  way  do  more  for  its  benefit  than  to  fur- 
nish the  meetings  with  narratives  of  similar  troubles  whidh  they 
have  encountered,  that  fellow  members  may  profit  in  their  own 
work  by  the  information  thus  obtained. 

In  examining  the  diagrams  on  page  540,  I  see  that  the  vibra- 
tions on  the  switchboard  platform,  even  under  the  improved  con- 
ditions, are  very  marked.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  any  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  diagrams  from  this 
point  before  the  weights  were  introduced,  and  see  if  the  relative 
difference  was  the  same  as  that  found  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Sanfard  A,  Moas. — A  very  common  method  of  stating 
the  counterweight  problem  is  the  following: 

A  counterweight  is  to  be  provided  sufficient  to  balance  the 
weight  of  all  the  rotating  parts  and  a  certain  fraction  of  the 
weight  of  the  reciprocating  parts,  all  supposed  concentrated  at  the 
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crank  pin.  The  problem  to  be  decided  in  each  particular  case  then 
is:  What  fraction  of  the  reciprocating  parts  is  to  be  counterbal- 
anced? It  is  customary  in  vertical  engines  to  make  this  fraction 
small  and  in  horizontal  engines  to  make  it  large.  Looking  at  the 
matter  from  this  point  of  view,  I  would  like  to  inquire  what  value 
of  the  fraction  Professor  Jacobus  adopted  in  the  case  he  presents. 

In  regard  to  remarks  which  Professor  Jacobus  makes  on  my 
"Connecting  Rod  "  paper  presented  at  the  last  meeting,  I  must 
admit  that  I  have  not  been  as  clear  as  might  be  desirable  in  mak- 
ing the  distinction  between  the  effect  of  the  weight  and  the  effect 
of  the  inertia  of  that  part  of  the  connecting  rod  which  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  rotatingpart.  So  far  as  inertia  effect  is  concerned, 
the  fraction  K*/l'  is  the  rotating  part,  while  so  far  as  weight 
effect  is  concerned,  the  fraction  a/1  is  the  rotating  part.  I  ex- 
plicitly make  this  distinction,  but  do  not  bring  it  out  very  clearly 
in  referring  to  the  counterweight  to  be  provided  for  the 
rotating  part  of  the  connecting  rod.  However,  the  distinction 
is  not  very  important,  as  the  two  fractions  do  not  usually  differ 
much  from  each  other.  The  importance  of  the  distinction  is  also 
rendered  insignificant,  owing  to  the  indefinite  value  of  the  frac- 
tion of  the  reciprocating  parts  which  should  be  counterbalanced. 

Mr.  F,  H.  BaU. — This  paper  is  very  interesting  to  me  because 
it  is  a  common  sense  application  of  engineering  skill.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  there  is  a  very  general  misapprehension  of  the  facts 
in  regard  to  the  counterbalancing  of  the  reciprocating  parts  of 
steam  engines. 

Comparatively  few  people  seem  to  understand  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  counterbalancing  a  reciprocating  part  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  rotating  mass.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
known  that  the  counterweight  on  the  crank  of  a  horizontal  engine 
if  applied  to  neutralize  the  horizontal  thrust  due  to  the  inertia  of 
the  reciprocating  parts,  does  not  result  in  any  better  balancing 
of  the  engine,  but  merely  transfers  the  horizontal  thrust  into  ver- 
tical thrust. 

In  the  case  which  Professor  Jacobus  had  to  deal  with,  he  wisely 
determined  that  the  foundation  could  resist  vertical  thrust  better 
than  horizontal  thrust,  and  the  result  of  his  work  indicates  that 
he  used  good  judgment. 

We  often  hear  people  talk  about  an  engine  beiag  correctly  bal- 
anced for  one  speed  and  not  correctly  balanced  for  another,  which 
of  course  is  absurd.      If  an  engine  has  unbalanced  horizontal 
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thrusts,  due  to  inertia  of  moving  parts,  it  has  them  at  all  speeds, 
and  the  magnitude  of  these  thrusts  varies  directly  i\s  the  square 
of  the  speed. 

It  may  happen  that  at  a  certain  speed  the  number  of  thrusts 
per  minute  may  coincide  or  harmonize  with  the  time  of  vibration 
of  the  foundation  or  something  connected  with  the  engine,  in 
which  case  the  vibration  would  be  more  noticeable  than  at  either 
a  higher  or  lower  speed,  but  that  is  due  to  causes  entirely  outside 
of  the  engine. 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  reminds  me  of  an  amusing 
incident  that  happened  some  years  since:  An  engineer  of  some 
prominence,  in  a  contribution  to  the  Scientific  American  on  the 
subject  of  balancing  rotating  bodies,  stated  that  when  a  rotating 
disk  is  not  balanced  it  will  be  found  that  the  li^/it  side  and  not  the 
heavy  side  is  prominent,  which  is  true  if  the  disk  is  free  to  estab- 
lish its  axis  through  the  center  of  gravity,  but  from  this  fact  he 
argued  that  counterweight  placed  on  a  crank  disk  opposite  the 
crank  pin  must  therefore  thrust  toward  the  shaft  instead  of  away 
from  it,  and  therefore  instead  of  reducing  the  thrust  due  to  the 
inertia  of  reciprocating  parts,  it  must  augment  this  thrust. 

An  engine  builder  promptly  attacked  this  conclusion  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  same  publication.  A  little  later  another  engineer 
appeared  in  print  in  defence  of  the  original  statement,  which  he 
claimed  was  correct  and  therefore  the  engine  builder  was  wrong. 

The  amusing  part  of  this  episode  was  that  simultaneously  with 
the  publication  of  the  defence  of  the  engineer's  theory,  there 
appeared  in  the  same  publication  a  frank  statement  from  the  first 
engineer  to  the  effect  that  he  must  acknowledge  his  error,  having 
found  by  experiment  that  he  was  wrong. 

M?\  liichard  IT,  liice. — I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  thorough  manner  in  which  the  solution  of  this  problem  has 
been  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion.  I  have  used  the  methods 
described  in  the  paper  for  some  years  in  determining  the  angular 
variation  of  engines  with  fly  wheels.  These  methods  give  a 
graphic  picture  of  what  is  going  on  during  the  revolution  of  the 
engine,  and  from  the  diagrams  it  is  easy  to  properly  proportion 
the  necessary  weight  of  the  fly  wheel.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
prevent  vibration  in  fly  wheels  by  means  of  weights,  but  in  this 
case  the  weight  was  placed  in  the  wheel  during  manufacture  and 
found  to  be  entirely  successful.  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  inves- 
tigate the  desirability  of  placing  weights  in  fly  wheels  to  enable 
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US  to  run  engines  in  parallel,  the  object  of  this  being  to  avoid 
increasing  greatly  the  fly  wheel  weight,  which  would  have  in- 
volved radical  reconstruction  of  it.  In  this  case  it  appeared  from 
computations  that  only  very  moderate  nnprovement  would  be 
realized.  In  view  of  certain  computations  made  by  others,  how- 
ever, which  did  not  agree  w^ith  this,  it  was  decided  to  try  weights, 
since  this  could  be  done  at  slight  exi>ense.  Upon  trial,  while  the 
operation  of  the  engine  was  improved,  it  was  not  enough  improved 
to  enable  the  engines  to  be  paralleled. 

The  method  of  determining  the  angular  displacement  actually 
realized  as  described  in  paragraph  15  is  interesting,  and  I  regret 
that  it  cannot  be  used  in  a  single  unit. 

The  introduction  of  turbines  into  power  houses  containing 
reciprocating  engines  with  which  they  must  run  in  parallel  makes 
it  desirable  to  determine  the  angular  variation  of  the  engine,  and 
a  method  of  doing  this  w^ould  be  of  great  value.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  amplitude  of  vibrations  be  measured  by  the  waves 
formed  on  the  surface  of  water  in  a  vessel  supported  on  the  vibrat- 
ing body.     I  would  like  to  ask  if  this  method  has  been  tried. 

Mr.  K  H.  Foster. — I  desire  to  ask  Professor  Jacobus  if  they 
found  any  increase  in  heating  of  the  journal  on  account  of  this 
weight  being  put  in  the  fly  wheel.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it 
was  necessary  to  use  any  more  oil  to  keep  the  journals  dow^n  to 
the  same  temperature,  I  would  also  ask  how  they  measured 
the  vibration  at  the  top  of  the  chimney.  Are  we  to  infer  that 
a  gibbet  or  something  like  that  was  erected  to  suspend  a  weight 
from  above,  and,  if  so,  how  long  was  the  pendulum  carrying 
the  weight  ? 

Prof.  F.  R.  Hution. — I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  distinction  made  in  Mr.  Kice's  discussion  of  separating  the 
effect  of  vibration  in  the  air  from  the  direct  effect  of  vibration  of 
the  foundation  and  earth  below  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  seismograph  devised  by  Professor  Jacobus 
showed  that  these  vibrations  were  the  consequence  of  motions  of 
the  mass.  As  a  rule,  residents  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  power 
plant  do  not  suffer  from  inconvenience  caused  by  ground  vibra- 
tion, but  the  air  vibration  effect  is  very  disturbing.  This  was 
brought  to  my  attention  in  a  little  piece  of  work  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Denton  and  myself  w^ere  associated  together. 

A  factory  was  operating  a  very  large  rotating  cutter,  for  cut- 
ting log  wood  across  the  grain  into  chips  to  be  used  in  the  making 
86 
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of  dies.  There  was  no  reciprocating  eflFect  in  the  machine  what- 
ever, but  the  impact  of  the  cutting  knives  in  the  face  of  the  head 
produced  a  vibration  accompanied  by  a  deep  note.  This  vibra- 
tion of  the  air  resulted  in  a  suit  being  brought  against  the  com- 
pany. The  experts  pervaded  the  neighborhood  with  a  dish  of 
mercury  and  with  a  seismograph  apparatus,  but  we  found  that 
very  much  more  disturbance  of  both  pieces  of  apparatus  resulted 
from  a  passage  of  an  ice  cart  in  the  street,  or  from  a  rapid  ascent 
of  a  four-footed  pet  of  the  family  on  the  house  stairs,  than  was 
caused  by  the  passage  of  the  biggest  and  hardest  logs  through 
the  cutting  machine.  The  windows  rattled  and  china  on  the 
dresser  shelves. 

The  point  which  Mr.  Eice  has  made  has  also  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  of  us  who  have  had  vibration  problems  presented 
to  us  in  connection  with  high  office  buildings.  The  pipes  in  a 
high  office  building  attaching  to  the  radiators  and  the  steel  struc- 
ture of  the  building  itself,  behaved  like  the  vibrating  strings  of 
a  violin  under  the  bow.  A  vibrating  string  in  the  physics  text 
books  is  always  shown  with  places  of  maximum  departure  from 
the  center  line  and  with  places  of  no  departure.  The  points  of 
maximum  departure  are  known  as  ventral  segments,  and  the 
points  of  no  departure  are  called  nodes. 

The  tall  office  building  has  just  such  nodes  and  ventral  segments 
under  the  vibration  of  the  engine  in  the  basement.  Certain  floors 
suffer  greatly  from  this  tendency  to  vibrate,  while  above  and 
below  will  be  points  where  no  vibration  can  be  detected. 

When  the  period  of  \abration  of  the  structure  synchronizes 
with  the  pulsations  of  the  engine,  we  have  a  vibration  harmony, 
and  the  waves  move  together  with  the  worst  influence  on  the 
structure  and  the  comfort  of  those  in  it.  The  difficulty  disappears 
when  the  speed  of  the  engine  is  watched  so  that  the  pulsations 
interfere  with  each  other  instead  of  synchronizing.  This  is  the 
phenomena  so  familiar  on  high  speed  boats. 

Mr,  Oherlin  Smith, — Does  the  steam  turbine  have  any  allevi- 
ating effect  in  this  trouble  from  vibration  in  tall  buildings  ? 

Mr,  F.  R,  Huiton, — Mr.  Smith's  question  is  very  pertinent. 
The  high  speed  turbine  produces  an  air  vibration,  but  not  a 
ground  tremble.  The  buzz  or  hum  of  the  turbine  would  set  things 
in  vibration  thi'ough  the  air  if  the  noise  were  allowed  to  get  out 
of  the  engine  room. 

The  trick  is  to  fit  the  engine  room  with  double  doors  and 
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weather  strips,  so  that  the  noise  or  buzz  is  entirely  confined 
within  its  walls. 

Professor  Jacohus. — Mr.  Barrus  says  that  it  seems  quite  en- 
terprising  to  place  the  large  counterweights  in  the  engines.  This 
reminds  me  that  I  should  have  said  more  about  Mr.  Bushnell,  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  company,  in  presenting  the  paper.  As 
stated  in  the  paper,  Mr.  Bushnell  worked  with  me  in  designing 
the  counterweights,  but  I  should  also  have  said  that  it  was  his 
enterprise  in  being  willing  to  try  wl^at  I  suggested,  that  made 
it  possible  to  employ  the  large  weights. 

Mr.  Kites  says  that  it  seems  to  him  that  the  counterweight 
should  have  included  in  its  balance  the  entire  weight  of  the  re- 
ciprocating parts.  We  appreciated  that  this  was  so,  as  far  as  the 
shaking  forces  were  concerned.  For  such  a  full  counterweight, 
the  mass  in  the  fly  wheel  should  have  weighed  3960  pounds,  but 
we  cut  it  down  to  3600  pounds  because  this  gave  very  nearly  as 
good  results  as  the  larger  weight,  and  we  considered  it  advisable 
to  keep  slightly  within  the  theoretical  limit.  There  was  a  point 
where  by  adding  to  the  weight  there  was  but  little  difference  in 
the  shaking  force;  and  we  recommended  a  weight  which  we 
thought,  when  all  things  were  considered,  would  give  the  best  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  Barrus  asks  if  we  made  any  attempt  to  secure  diagrams 
showing  the  vibrations  of  the  switchboard  platform  before  the 
counterweights  were  applied.  We  did  not  do  this  because  the 
switchboard  platform  was  not  erected  when  we  first  measured 
the  shake.  We  secured  such  diagrams  later  on  because  the 
switchboard  platform  vibrated  more  than  any  other  point  in 
the  building.  It  seemed  that  the  side  wall  of  the  building,  to 
which  the  switchboard  platform  was  attached,  was  in  tune  with 
the  vibrations  of  the  engines,  and  as  a  matter  of  interest  we  reg- 
istered the  amount  which  it  vibrated.  The  measurements  which 
give  the  amount  of  improvement  through  the  application  of  the 
counterweights  are  those  which  show  the  shaking  of  the  fioor. 

Mr.  Moss  has  spoken  on  the  theoretical  side  of  the  problem,  and 
has  referred  to  the  note  which  I  made  on  his  paper.  Mr.  Moss' 
paper  is  most  carefully  prepared  from  a  mathematical  standpoint, 
and  the  equations  which  he  gives  are  correct.  It  was  only  in  the 
discussion  of  his  formula  that  his  remarks  may  be  misleading. 

In  balancing  an  engine,  if  we  wish  to  obtain  the  shaking  forces 
correctly,  we  have  only  to  assume  that  mass  is  divided  between 
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the  crank  and  wrist  pins  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  components 
of  the  weight  of  the  rod  at  these  points.  This  was  brought  out 
in  the  papers,  abready  referred  to,  by  Naval  Constructor  Taylor 
and  by  Admiral  Melville.  The  distribution  of  connecting  rod 
weight  proposed  by  Mr.  Moss  does  not  give  as  correct  results  for 
the  shaking  forces  as  this  simple  method,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  gives  more  correct  results  if  used  in  determining  the  power 
transmitted  by  the  engine. 

Now  to  come  to  the  questions  asked  by  Mr.  Foster  regarding 
the  heating  of  the  journals  on  account  of  the  weights  being  placed 
in  the  fly  wheel,  and  the  measurement  of  the  vibration  of  the 
chimney. 

Fortunately  the  journals  on  the  original  machines  were  of 
ample  size  so  that  with  the  counterweights  added  to  the  wheels 
the  pressures  were  not  excessive.  There  has  been  no  trouble 
experienced  since  adding  the  counterweights  in  the  heating  of 
the  journals. 

The  vibration  of  the  chimney  was  measured  by  the  same 
instrument  which  we  employed  for  the  rest  of  the  work.  We 
suspended  the  weight  used  in  connection  with  it  by  means  of  a 
couple  of  poles,  the  weight,  weighing  perhaps  400  pounds,  being 
held  by  about  fifteen  feet  of  wire.  We  were  very  careful  to  get 
the  time  of  swaying  of  the  weight  and  to  make  sure  that  it  did 
not  come  in  harmony  wuth  the  yibrations  caused  by  the  engines. 
It  was  found  to  be  entirely  out  of  phase  with  the  chimney,  so 
that  the  results  obtained  with  the  instrument  on  the  chimney  are 
reliable;  but,  as  1  have  said,  the  maximum  vibration  of  the 
chimney  which  occurred  when  we  slowed  down  the  engine,  so 
that  the  chimney  came  in  tune  with  the  strokes  of  the  engine, 
was  beyond  the  range  of  the  instrument. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Kice  and  Professor  Hutton  for 
their  kindly  discussions  and  the  additional  data  which  they  have 
presented. 

Mr,  Baker, — Engineers  engaged  in  locomotive  design  have  be- 
come familiar  with  the  balancing  of  reciprocating  parts,  and  it  is 
well  understood  that  whatever  weight  is  put  into  the  driving 
wheels  to  counterbalance  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  reciprocat- 
ing parts  is  entirely  unbalanced  vertically  and  produces,  conse- 
quently, the  so-called  hammer-blow  upon  the  rail. 

I  should  be  interested  to  learn  whether  the  vertical  effect  due 
to  these  counterbalances  at  the  lowest  point  of  their  revolution  ' 
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was  computed,  and  whether  the  journal  pressure  referred  to  in  the 
paper  as  not  in  excess  of  good  practice  was  that  due  to  the  static 
load  or  included  the  maximum  vertical  eflfect  of  these  counter- 
weights with  the  engine  at  full  speed. 

Professor  Jacobus, — By  adding  the  counterweights  we  changed 
the  vertical  shaking  forces  of  the  horizontal  engines  to  about  those 
which  would  exist  in  vertical  engines  of  the  same  size.  That  is, 
we  converted  the  horizontal  shaking  forces  to  vertical  shaking 
forces.  As  already  stated,  the  journal  pressures  were  not  excess- 
ive. We  worked  out  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  fly  wheel  coun- 
terweight and  determined  the  pressure  due  to  it,  but  even  includ- 
ing this  forcCj  which  acted  intermittently  on  the  upper  and  lower 
bearings,  the  pressure  was  not  a  dangerous  one.  When  we  con- 
sider the  friction  of  the  journals,  the  most  important  element  is 
the  dead  weight  because  this  acts  continuously. 
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FORMATION  OF  ANCHOR  ICE  AND  PRECISE  TEMPER- 
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BT  DR.  HOWARD  T.  BARNES,  XOOILL   UNITBR9ITT,  XONTRBAL,  OAKADiA. 

(Non-member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  very  important  prob- 
lem by  the  Harbor  Commissioners  of  Montreal  in  1896.  The 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners,  Mr.  Kennedy,  was 
a  member  of  the  Flood  Commission  to  investigate  the  very  seri- 
ous floods  that  visited  the  city  of  Montreal  from  time  to  time, 
and  he  was  appointed  with  other  gentlemen  to  go  into  this  ques- 
tion  with  a  view  of  alleviating  the  disastrous  effects.  During  the 
investigation  of  the  Flood  Commission  efforts  were  made  to  study 
the  slush  ice,  which  is  called  in  Canada  frazil  ice,  and  to  connect 
the  formation  of  this  remarkable  ice  with  the  temperature  changes 
in  the  water.  A  great  many  results  were  obtained  showing  that 
these  temperatures  varied  a  good  deal.  Calling  for  observations 
on  this  point  many  independent  observers  throughout  the  country 
took  temperature  readings  during  the  winter  time  with  instru- 
ments at  hand  and  sent  their  results  in  to  the  commission.  The 
commission  also  took  a  series  of  measurements  of  the  temperature 
of  the  water  and  they  thought  they  detected  small  differences 
of  temperature  during  such  times  as  the  ice  was  most  severe. 
But  thev  were  not  sure  of  their  results  on  account  of  the  diflScul- 
ties  encountered  in  making  the  measurements.  Other  observers 
were  not,  however,  so  careful  and  they  sent  in  results  sho^ving 
apparently  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  varied  from  five 
to  six  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  Now,  it  was  easy  enough 
for  the  commissioners  to  explain  why  these  very  low  results  were 
obtained  when  they  received  details  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  measurements  were  carried  out.    Usually  it  was  a  mer- 

*  Presented  at  the  monthly  reunion  in  New  York  City  in  March,  1905,  and 
at  the  Scranton  meeting  (Juno,  1905)  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  fonning  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the  Tran$aetion$, 
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cury  thermometer  thrown  in  the  water  and  held  up  in  the  air  to 
read.  Mr.  Sproule,  the  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Commission, 
devised  a  tin  case  for  his  thermometer  in  »which  he  conld  entrap  a 
small  amount  of  the  water  and  thereby  have  a  longer  time  to  read 
the  thermometer  after  drawing  it  out  of  the  water.  The  ther- 
mometers were  not  delicate  enough,  and  as  Mr.  Sproule  told  me, 
when  the  question  came  up  in  1896,  that  during  the  time  of  the 
commission  and  later  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say  definitely 
that  any  deviations  from  the  freezing  point  took  place,  his  ther- 
mometer being  graduated  to  degrees,  and  such  variations  that 
would  occur  beyond  this  point  were  not  recorded.  That  is  why 
the  commission  came  to  McGill  University  for  more  refined  meas- 
urements. They  wished,  if  possible,  to  connect  the  temperature  of 
the  water  with  the  formation  of  frazil  ice. 

2.  We  devised  then  an  instrument  for  doing  this  which  de- 
pended on  the  change  in  the  electrical  resistance  of  platinum 
wire.  Now  such  instruments  have  been  made  before  and  have 
been  exceedingly  useful  for  all  classes  of  temperature  measure- 
ments; but  we  devised  the  most  delicate  differential  thermometer 
that  probably  has  ever  been  made.  This  thermometer  has  a  de- 
gree which  is  eight  inclies  long,  and  it  is  possible  to  estimate  by 
means  of  it  to  the  ten-tliousandth  part  of  a  degree.  Later  I  shall 
speak  a  little  more  about  the  practical  details  of  the  measurements. 

3.  My  first  object  is  to  take  up  the  problem  of  ice  formation 
and  so  lead  on  to  the  measurements,  and  connect  these  measure- 
ments with  the  loss  of  heat  from  water  which  governs  the  forma- 
tion of  ice  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the  actual  conditions  of  nature, 
which  problem  is  not  an  easy  one.  The  varied  conditions  in 
which  we  meet  river  ice  make  it  almost  impossible  to  establish  a 
definite  set  of  rules  by  which  we  can  say  how  much  ice  will  be 
formed  or  what  the  ice  will  do.  The  weather  itself  varies  from 
year  to  year  and  those  conditions  which  will  hold  one  year  will  be 
entirely  different  the  next.  A  long  and  continuous  study  of  each 
problem  of  engineering  should  be  made  before  anything  definite 
can  be  said  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  river  ice. 

4.  Now  I  want  first  to  run  over  the  laws  of  heat  which  I  shall 
have  to  refer  to,  and  I  do  this  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  I  will 
do  this  very  briefly,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  review,  but  if  we 
are  to  get  a  connected  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject  we 
must  review  first  of  all  our  elementary  physical  knowledge  of 
heat  transmission,  for,  after  all,  the  problem  is  a  problem  of  heat 
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transmission.  The  extraction  of  heat  from  the  water  causes  ice 
to  form.  How  is  this  heat  abstracted  and  how  does  water  gain 
heat  again? 

5.  Now  the  three  recognized  methods  of  transmission  of  heat 
are  convection^  conduction  and  radiation.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  three  different  kinds  of  heat,  that  one  kind  of  heat 
is  lost  by  conduction,  one  by  convection  and  one  by  radiation.  It 
means  three  processes  are  operative. 

6.  The  first  method,  convection,  we  may  briefly  define  as  the 
transmission  of  heat  by  the  movement  of  matter  itself.  You  have 
illustrations  of  this  in  the  ocean  currents  and  trade  winds  which 
are  so  important  in  tempering  the  earth's  climate.  It  depends 
entirely  on  the  fact  that  matter  when  heated  expands  and  becomes 
less  dense.  Therefore,  a  heated  portion  of  matter  surrounded  by 
cooler  matter  will  be  displaced  by  the  cooler  matter  as  a  light 
object  is  displaced  by  water.  So  we  have  heated  matter  rising 
when  surrounded  by  cooler  matter.  We  have  one  exception  to 
this  in  water  at  4  degrees  Cent.  As  an  illustration  of  this  show- 
ing the  maximum  density  of  water  we  have  twelve  thermometers 
of  equal  bulbs  containing  equal  weights  of  water.  One  bulb  is 
placed  at  zero  and  the  others  in  successive  degrees  to  twelve.  At 
four  degrees  we  have  the  maximum  density  or  the  liquid  occupy- 
ing the  least  volume.  Below  that  point  to  zero,  water  expands. 
Above  that  point,  as  high  as  we  can  go,  water  expands;  hence  we 
see  that  in  the  case  of  water  the  process  of  convection  will  cause 
a  current  of  warmer  water  to  rise  until  we  get  to  four  degrees, 
and  then  the  reverse  process  will  take  place.  Below  four  degrees, 
as  the  water  becomes  cool,  the  warmer  layers  sink  to  the  bottom. 
Now,  that  has  a  very  important  influence,  as  we  shall  see  presently 
on  ice  formation  in  lakes  and  quiet  water. 

7.  The  next  process  of  heat  transmission  is  conduction.  By 
conduction  we  mean  the  transmission  of  heat  from  point  to  point 
in  the  body.  Heat  is  a  form  of  energy;  it  is  a  measure  of  the 
vibration  of  the  molecules  of  a  body.  When  the  molecules  at 
one  point  become  warm  or  vibrate  more  energetically  these  vibra- 
tions are  conveyed  to  neighboring  molecules. 

8.  Conduction  only  affects  the  ice  problem  in  so  far  as  it  causes 
a  thickening  of  the  sheets  of  ice  over  a  river  or  lake.  We  can 
measure  the  conduction  and  we  know  it  in  definite  units  for  ice 
and  for  water,  and  in  any  problem  in  which  conduction  enters 
we  can  calculate  with  a  fair  degree  of  exactness  the  rate  at  which 
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ic€  will  form;  otherwise,  conduction  plays  a  very  small  part  in 
river  ice  formation. 

9.  The  next  process  is  that  of  radiation,  of  the  transmission  of 
heat  by  ether  waves.  All  bodies  radiate  energy  by  ether  waves 
which  travel  out  in  all  directions  in  straight  lines  with  a  velocity 
of  187,000  miles  a  second.  They  are,  in  fact,  merely  a  continua- 
tion of  the  ether  waves,  which  are  capable  of  affecting  the  optic 
nerve,  and  which  we  call  light,  and  we  know  some  of  these  light 
waves  possess  heating  qualities. 

10.  These  waves  extend  for  a  long  distance  beyond  the  visible 
spectrum  and  they  are  being  investigated  and  the  limit  pushed 
further  and  further  down.  All  light  waves  travel  with  the  same 
velocity  and  hence  the  length  of  the  waves  and  the  number  of 
vibrations  of  the  waves  must  vary  correspondingly.  The  longer 
the  wave  the  slower  the  vibration.  Now  we  know  that  this  is  one 
fact  that  distinguishes  the  heat  waves  from  the  light  waves.  We 
can  extend  down  for  a  long  distance,  almost  to  connect  with  the 
electrical  waves  which  we  are  able  to  produce,  but  we  have  not 
yet  bridged  over  a  long  gap  which  exists.  When  we  come  to  ex- 
amine  the  whole  spectrum  of  ether  waves  we  pass  up  from  the 
electrical  into  shorter  waves  which  possess  heating  qualities.  We 
pass  on  to  shorter  waves  still  light;  we  pass  beyond  these  into 
waves  which  are  still  shorter,  ultra  violet;  we  passion  further,  and 
we  come  where — perhaps  to  the  X-ray,  for  the  latest  ideas  in  re- 
gard to  these  X-rays  are  that  they  are  very  short  waves  of  ether. 

11.  We  can  prove  in  a  wonderful  way  that  the  heat  waves  are 
similar  to  light  in  that  they  may  be  reflected,  refracted  and  polar- 
ized. 

12.  Now  the  problem  of  heat  transmission  by  radiation  is  the 
most  difficult.  We  know  the  least  about  it.  A  great  deal  has 
been  done  recently  in  unearthing  the  laws  of  radiation  from  black 
bodies,  and  in  applying  our  knowledge  of  radiation  to  problems 
we  have,  first  of  all,  to  make  a  calculation  of  what  it  would  bo 
if  the  object  were  a  black  body.  Then  we  must  make  estimates. 
Every  kind  of  surface  depending  on  its  roughness  and  its  tem- 
perature will  send  out  or  absorb  different  kinds  of  waves.  In 
general,  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  body  the  more  of  the 
light  waves,  or  shorter  waves  are  sent  out  and  the  fewer  the  longer 
waves.  The  lower  the  temperature  the  fewer  of  the  shorter 
waves  will  be  sent  out  and  the  more  of  the  long.  Finally  we  get 
bodies  which  are  not  luminous  at  all,  and  then  if  we  take  bodies 
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still  colder  we  find  that  they  emit  longer  and  longer  rays  the 
<5older  they  become.  .  Now  the  difficulty  in  applying  the  laws  of 
radiation  to  practical  engineering  problems  is  that  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  surface  conditions  or  radiation  from  cold  bodies. 

13.  Bodies  differ  a  great  deal  in  their  power  of  absorbing  rays. 
Some  bodies  transmit  heat  waves;  some  do  not.  We  have,  for 
example,  in  colored  glasses,  very  beautiful  illustrations  of  how 
some  bodies  transmit  light  waves  and  some  do  not.  Some  of  the 
rays  are  absorbed  and  some  can  go  through.  Tyndall  has  shown 
us  that  for  heat  rays  water  and  ice  are  very  opaque,  and  he  has 
pointed  out  -that  of  the  longer  rays  which  are  emitted  from  an  ob- 
ject heated  one  hundred  degrees  above  its  surroundings,  the  sur- 
roundings being  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  room,  these 
would  be  entirely  stopped  by  a  mass  of  water  or  a  mass  of  ice. 
Ice  is  a  little  more  opaque  to  heat  rays  than  water.  From  the 
heat  rays  that  are  produced  from  an  Argand  burner  only  11  per 
cent,  penetrate  a  small  thickness  of  water.  The  penetrating  rays, 
however,  manage  to  pass  through  further  and  thicker  layers  of 
water.  The  filtering  process  is  very  complete,  but  the  rays  which 
penetrate  pass  on  through  the  water  unabsorbed. 

14.  This  property  of  selective  absorption  which  is  shown  by 
many  substances  is  shown  particularly  for  water,  and  it  has  only 
recently  been  proved  experimentally  that  a  large  absorption  band 
exists  in  the  case  of  water  for  the  longer  heat  rays.  An  absorp- 
tion band  is  a  band  in  the  spectrum  where  the  rays  have  been 
removed.  Now  to  make  the  explanation  clear,  consider  some  ex- 
amples. It  is  an  exceedingly  important  point  that  I  wish  to  bring 
out,  and  one  which  is  to  determine  whether  the  long  heat  rays 
can  penetrate  water.  Now  first  of  all  consider  the  spectrum.  If 
we  can  study  the  light  rays  in  regard  to  their  absorption  in  bodies 
then  we  can  apply  our  knowledge  to  heat  rays.  We  find  that  each 
vapor  or  gas  has  its  characteristic  spectrum.  A  good  illustration 
is  afforded  in  the  absorption  spectrum  of  iodine  or  bromine  vapor. 
The  light  transmitted  through  the  vapor  when  refracted  through 
a  prism  shows  dark  bands  together  mth  characteristic  colors. 
These  dark  bands  show  where  the  light  at  that  particular  wave 
has  been  filtered  out  and  been  absorbed  in  passing  through  the 
vapor. 

Often  the  dark  patches  or  absorption  bands  extend  for  a  long 
(Jistance  through  the  spectrum. 

15.  Tyndall  showed  that  the  long  rays  from  copper  heated  100 
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degrees  are  all  stopped  by  water.  Rubens  and  Aschkinass  have 
shown  that  there  is  a  dark  band  (an  absorption  band)  in  the  heat 
spectrum  of  water,  and  therefore  there  may  exist  heat  rays  beyond 
this  absorption  band  for  the  longer  waves  which  will  penetrate 
the  water.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  making  that  assump- 
tion. I  will  admit  that  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  such  exists,  but 
that  such  could  exist  seems  entirely  plausible.  Take  thQ  bed  of 
a  river  which  is  at  the  freezing  point  radiating  heat  off  into  space. 
The  waves  of  heat  which  will  pass  off  will  be  very  long  and  they 
very  probably  consist  of  waves  beyond  the  absorption  band  dis- 
covered by  Rubens  and  Aschkinass. 

16.  Having  run  over  the  various  points  in  connection  Avith  heat 
transmission  I  want  to  dwell  for  a  short  time  on  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  ice  and  water.  Let  us  take  ice  first  and  briefly  review  its 
characteristic  properties.  We  know  that  ice  is  very  plastic;  it 
can  be  molded  into  various  shapes.  We  have  examples  of  ice 
which  has  been  pressed  between  heavy  molds  to  form  perfect 
spheres ;  and  ice  that  is  pressed  in  a  cylinder  may  be  forced  out 
of  a  narrow  opening.  Ice,  however,  does  not  exhibit  the  charac- 
teristic properties  of  viscosity.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Tyndall. 
An  illustration  of  this  is  the  glacier  action.  A  glacier  in  moving 
from  a  narrow  passage  to  a  wide  passage  cracks  instead  of  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  wider  passage.  A  glacier  moving  down  over  a 
very  gentle  slope  will  crack  on  lines  at  right  angles,  showing  that 
ice  is  exceedingly  brittle.  Therefore,  we  cannot  say  that  ice  pos-  * 
sesses  viscosity  to  any  great  extent,  although  it  can  be  molded 
under  pressure  and  made  to  run  under  pressure.  Now  the  phe- 
nomena which  enables  it  to  give  under  pressure  is  probably  due  to 
another  physical  property  of  ice,  namely  regelation.  We  know 
that  pressure  sufficiently  great  will  melt  ice.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  atmospheres  pressure  will  lower  the  freezing  point  of  water 
and  ice  1  degree  Cent.  It  does  this  by  squeezing  some  of  the  ice 
back  into  water;  the  temperature  is  lowered  by  the  melting 
of  the  ice  and  the  absorption  of  the  heat.  Regelation  accounts 
for  a  great  many  ice  phenomena  of  nature.  A  very  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  regelation  is  Bottomley's  experiment.  It  is  a  block  of 
ice  being  cut  through  by  a  wire  attached  to  a  weight.  I  dare  say 
many  of  you  have  seen  the  experiment.  The  pressure  of  the  wire 
at  the  point  of  contact  melts  the  ice.  The  water  runs  around  the 
wire  and  finds  itself  freed  from  the  pressure  and  at  a  tempera- 
ture lower  than  its  freezing  point ;  it  freezes  again  above  the  wire. 
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In  this  way  the  wire  slowly  creeps  through  the  ice  leaving  it  as 
strong  after  the  wire  passes  as  it  was  before.  By  means  of  press- 
ure we  can  freeze  blocks  of  ice  together — two  pieces  of  ice  brought 
together  and  pressed  will  stick  together.  A  slight  film  of  water 
is  formed  on  the  touching  surface  and  immediately  the  pressure 
is  relieved  the  water  in  contact  with  the  ice  surface  finds  itself 
below  the  normal  freezing  temperature  at  once  solidifies,  cement- 
ing the  two  blocks  together. 

17.  There  is  another  property  which  ice  possesses  and  which 
has  quite  recently  been  measured.  That  is,  it  possesses  the  power 
of  growing  by  itself;  ice  in  contact  with  water  exactly  at  the  freez- 
ing point  apparently  goes  on  growing.  You  have  all  observed  the 
beautiful  growth  of  a  crystal  of  alum  or  a  crystal  of  sugar  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  the  alum  or  sugar,  and  how  it  gradually 
increases  in  size.  Apparently  ice  does  the  same  thing,  only  very 
slowly.  As  I  shall  explain  to  you  presently  water  possesses  ice 
in  solution.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  ice  crystals  has  been  meas- 
ured. If  we  allow  the  natural  rate  of  growth  to  go  on  it  would 
form  an  inch  in  about  two  and  one  half  years.  So  it  does  not 
form  a  very  important  factor  in  practical  engineering  problems. 
It  forms  an  important  factor,  however,  in  this  respect,  that  it 
helps  to  cement  ice  crystals  together.  It  was  Faraday  who  first 
showed  that  if  we  had  some  cracked  ice  floating  in  a  vessel  by 
taking  one  of  the  pieces  of  ice  and  bringing  it  in  contact  with  an- 
other piece  of  ice  it  would  stick  to  it ;  no  pressure  required,  merely 
contact;  and  would  draw  it  along.  So  he  was  able  to  get  a  whole 
train  of  six  or  eight  pieces  of  ice  in  a  vessel  all  being  led  by  the 
first  piece.  This  process  of  growth  shows  why  these  particles  ce- 
mented themselves  together  when  touched.  For  at  the  point  of 
contact  wc  have  two  ice  surfaces  with  zero  water  between.  The 
ice  would  be  growing  all  the  time  and  hence  the  two  pieces  in  con- 
tact would  at  once  adhere.  A  pressure  is  therefore  not  required  to 
cause  ice  to  freeze  together. 

18.  Now  of  the  physical  properties  of  water  we  have  the  most 
important,  i.e.,  maximum  density.  We  then  have  the  facts  that 
water  is  opaque  to  heat  rays  and  that  it  allows  only  a  few  of  the 
heat  rays  to  pass  through.  We  have  a  further  and  quite  an  im- 
portant physical  property,  that  below  40  degrees  Cent,  or  about 
97  degrees  Fahr.  water  commences  to  form  ice ;  this  ice  remaining 
in  the  solution  until  the  freezing  point  is  reached.  The  propor- 
tion of  ice  increasing  as  the  temperature  falls  and  at  the  freezing 
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point  we  have  actually  a  saturated  solution  of  ice  and  wal;er.  It 
explains  to  us  the  maximum  density  of  water  and  the  minimuui 
specific  heat. 

19.  The  curve  showing  the  variation  of  the  specific  heat  of  water 
drops  very  rapidly  from  0  degrees  Cent,  and  passes  through  a 
minimum  at  40  degrees.  Now  that  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact 
that  besides  the  heat  absorbed  in  the  natural  expansion  of  the 
water  we  have  the  heat  absorbed  in  transforming  those  ice  mole- 
cules into  water  molecules.  That  is  as  the  temperature  rises,  the 
amount  of  heat  that  would  be  absorbed  by  the  ice  becomes  less 
and  less.  At  40  degrees  Cent,  we  have  an  exact  balancing. 
From  40  degrees  upwards  we  have  the  water  existing  as  a  pure 
liquid. 

20.  Now  I  think  I  have  taken  up  the  chief  points  in  regard  to 
the  physical  properties  of  ice  and  water  with  the  exception  of 
the  great  change  in  volume  that  takes  place  when  water  freezes, 
which  has  such  an  important  influence  in  river  ice  formation. 
There  is  an  increase  of  about  9  per  cent,  in  volume,  and  this  is 
exceedingly  important  inasmuch  as  the  ice  as  soon  as  it  is  formed 
comes  to  the  surface  or  remains  on  the  surface.  Take  for  ex- 
ample  a  sheet  of  quiet  water  which  is  cooled  lower  and  lower  by 
the  advent  of  winter  weather.  The  surface  becomes  cool;  the 
cooler  layers  fall  to  the  bottom  until  4  degrees  is  reached.  Then 
the  warmer  layers  stay  at  the  bottom  and  the  cooler  layers  re- 
main on  top.  As  soon  as  the  surface  gets  to  the  freezing  point 
ice  forms.  This  ice  spreads  over  the  surface,  usually  from  the 
banks  towards  the  center,  and  gradually  increases  in  thickness  by 
conduction. 

21.  To  the  convection  of  air  currents  we  probably  owe  the  fact 
that  the  ice  spreads  from  the  edges  to  the  center,  because  the 
water  heats  the  air  and  it  therefore  rises  from  the  center  and 
colder  air  sweeps  in  from  the  banks  to  the  middle.  We  there- 
fore have  the  water  along  the  edges  always  in  contact  with  colder 
air  than  at  the  center.  It  has  been  considered  that  conduction 
plays  probably  the  most  important  part  in  this  phenomena.  But 
the  conductions  of  heat  through  the  banks  of  the  river  is  slow  in- 
deed.   It  is  so  slow  as  to  be  practically  negligible. 

22.  Let  us  consider  what  goes  on  in  the  case  of  a  river  which 
is  flowing  too  rapidly  to  form  a  surface  of  ice?  Naturally  we 
will  have  instead  of  the  flat  surface  ice  ice  of  finer  quality  formed. 
Each  little  piece  of  ice  produced  by  the  cooling  of  air  on  the  sur- 
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face  is  carried  down  by  the  currents  and  submerged,  rising  to  the 
top  again  as  the  currents  carry  it  above.  Not  forming  the  pro- 
tecting layer  of  ice  the  flowing  river  loses  a  very  much  greater 
amount  of  heat  and  the  fine  ice  is  produced  by  agitation  in  very 
great  quantities.  This  is  to  be  expected  if  we  stop  for  a  moment 
to  consider  river  ice  formation.  How  is  this  heat  taken  away 
from  the  water  ?  We  have  the  three  governing  processes  at  work 
Conduction  is  probably  negligible;  convection  by  means  of  air 
currents  and  radiation  from  the  water  which  is  warm  compared 
to  the  air  above  it. 

23.  Now  you  know  that  these  fine  crystals  of  ice  which  are 
formed  and  which  are  called  frazil  crystals,  are  swept  down  with 
the  current  and  are  carried  by  the  current  for  long  distances  from 
open  water  under  the  surface  ice.  It  was  one  of  the  discoveries 
of  the  Flood  Commission  of  Montreal  that  this  ice  was  found 
many  miles  below  the  bordage  ice  at  the  foot  of  the  Lachine  Rap- 
ids, where  the  greater  portion  of  this  ice  is  formed.  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  many  diagrams  of  the  Flood  Commission  for  various 
sections  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver  below  the  city  of  Montreal, 
shows  immense  accumulation  of  frazil  or  what  the  engineers  have 
called  also  sponge  ice.  It  was  found  on  examining  this  ice  that 
it  was  very  spongy.  In  determining  the  depth  of  the  ice  a  leaded 
weight  could  be  lowered  through  by  slight  pressure  from  above, 
and  it  was  found  that  this  ice  accumulated  under  the  surface  ice 
to  depths  ranging  from  30  to  35  feet.  That  it  acted  as  a  filter  to 
the  water  which  penetrated  it  was  shown  by  the  accumulation  of 
a  great  deal  of  matter  from  the  water,  just  as  a  sponge  accumu- 
lates slime  from  water.  The  great  bulk  of  this  ice  which  they 
found  was  manufactured  in  the  Lachine  Rapids,  and  in  the  reaches 
of  open  water  extending  about  six  miles  from  the  ice  sheet  on 
Lake  St.  Louis.  They  found  in  many  places  below  the  rapids  that 
there  was  more  ice  than  water.  The  percentage  of  this  ice  be- 
came less  as  they  obtained  their  suctions  further  and  further 
below.  Until  finally,  some  twelve  miles  below,  the  frazil  was  ex- 
ceedingly scarce.  In  general,  wherever  an  opto  river  flows  un- 
protected, quantities  of  this  frazil  ice  are  formed  by  radiation  and 
by  convection  of  air  currents  and  wind  agitation.  These  crystals 
of  ice  vary  in  size,  depending  upon  the  agitation  of  the  water. 
The  more  rapid  the  agitation  the  finer  they  are,  and  the  further 
they  travel  the  larger  they  grow. 

24.  There  is  another  form  of  open  water  ice  which  we  must 
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consider  and  which  is  primarily  the  subject  of  this  paper,  namely, 
anchor  ice.  Anchor  ice  and  frazil  ice  are  often  mistaken  for 
the  same  thing;  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  must  distinctly  draw 
a  line  betwen  the  two.  Frazil  ice  is  ice  formed  in  the  water  itself 
by  surface  agitation  and  other  causes.  Anchor  ice  is  ice  that 
grows  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  on  the  rocks,  on  anything  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  to  which  ice  may  be  attached. 

25.  There  is  still  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  this  anchor 
ice  grows;  how  it  first  forms;  but  I  think  when  we  consider  the 
amount  of  heat  which  is  lost  from  the  surface  of  a  river  by  radia- 
tion and  the  fact  that  much  of  this  heat  can  penetrate  through 
the  water  that  we  must  admit  that  radiation  plays  an  important 
part.  When  we  consider  further  that  this  anchor  ice  is  formed 
only  at  night  when  the  radiation  from  the  earth  is  a  maximum, 
that  as  a  rule  it  never  grows  under  a  bridge  or  under  any  object 
which  would  reflect  the  heat  rays  back  again  into  the  water,  and 
when  we  consider  that  anchor  ice  apparently  grows  more  rapidly 
on  dark  rocks  than  on  light  rocks  then  we  must  admit  there  is 
strong  suspicion  that  radiation  plays  an  important  part  in  its 
formation.  That  anchor  ice  is  built  up  as  well  by  the  freezing 
to  the  bottom  of  frazil  crystals  goes  without  saying.  It  could  not 
do  otherwise.  These  surface  currents  carry  down  the  fine  pieces 
of  ice,  which  passing  across  the  layer  of  anchor  ice  which  may 
have  formed  there  by  radiation  become  attached,  and  we  have 
then  great  thicknesses  built  up  in  a  single  night.  Anchor  ice  is 
forme  vl  partly  by  radiation  and  partly  by  the  sticking  to  the  bot- 
tom of  these  frazil  crystals.  Anchor  ice,  during  a  severe  spell  of 
weather,  when  it  is  cloudy  by  day  and  clear  by  night,  attains  a 
thickness  of  several  feet,  such  that  a  pole  or  a  stick  placed  on 
the  ice  will  sink  into  it  to  considerable  depths.  When  the  sun 
rises  it  has  been  noted  for  a  long  time  that  these  masses  rise  to 
the  surface.  The  boatmen  are  very  charry  about  going  across 
an  open  channel  when  the  sun  is  bright,  for  these  masses  come  up 
in  great  quantities.  As  soon  as  the  sun  gets  at  a  sufficient  angle 
so  that  its  rays  penetrate  the  water,  they  pass  through  the  water 
and  ice,  warm  the  bed  of  the  river  and  warm  the  water  in  contact 
with  the  ice.  The  ice  rises  with  a  characteristic  hissing  noise 
several  feet  above  the  water  and  then  falls  back  turning  white  as 
the  water  drains  out  of  it.  It  floats  low  in  the  water  because  it  is 
saturated  and  waterlogged  just  as  sawdust  vnW  float  lower  in  the 
water  than  an  equal  mass  of  solid  wood.     The  fact  that  these 
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anchor  ice  masses  float  lower  in  the  water  than  a  similar  weight 
of  packed  ice  would,  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  anchor  ice 
was  ice  denser  than  normal  and  therefore  held  dowTi  by  its  own 
weight.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  ice  of  a 
greater  density  than  normal  exists  and  we  therefore  disregard 
that  idea  as  being  entirely  untenable.  Ice  at  one  particular  den- 
sity is  formed  and  only  one.  The  reason  of  anchor  ice  being  fast- 
ened to  the  bottom  is  that  it  is  actually  frozAi  there.  As  evidence 
of  its  buoyancy,  large  masses  of  rock  are  sometimes  brought  up 
with  the  anchor  ice  and  carried  down  the  river.  Anchor  ice  will 
carry  large  boulders  which  fill  up  the  channel  of  the  river,  and 
that  is  one  thing  the  Montreal  harbor  commissioners  have  to  con- 
tend  with  in  the  harbor  there.  They  have  annually  to  remove  a 
large  amount  of  rock  and  boulder  carried  down  by  the  anchor 
ice.  This  anchor  ice  when  it  comes  up  becomes  disintegrated  and 
is  carried  down  with  the  currents,  thus  aiding  the  frazil  in  caus- 
ing the  damming  up  of  the  channel. 

26.  Now  it  was  the  problem  set  me  by  the  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners to  determine  if  possible  what  were  the  relations  between 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  if  any,  and  the  formation  of  anchor 
ice  on  the  bottom,  and  the  peculiar  agglomeration  of  frazil  crys- 
tals that  takes  place  during  very  cold  weather.  It  is  a  great  diffi- 
culty that  the  engineer  has  to  contend  wdth  in  clear  water  with 
wind  agitation  that  these  little  harmless  particles  grow  in  size 
very  rapidly  and  form  hard  masses  to  which  other  crystals  imme- 
diately adhere.  Under  certain  atmospheric  conditions  ice  agglom- 
erates very  rapidly  and  objects  placed  in  the  water  become  rap- 
idly coat<:*d  Avitli  it.  It  is  a  common  phenomenon  that  if  one  low- 
ers a  bit  of  iron  or  metal  into  the  water  when  the  water  is  in  this 
state  that  the  iron  wiU  freeze  at  once  to  the  bottom  or  to  whatever 
ice  it  comes  in  contact  with.  Mr.  Keefer,  who  has  done  so  much 
in  studying  ice  formation,  has  observed  in  going  across  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  during  an  exceedingly  cold  day  when  the  water 
was  very  dull  and  appeared  to  be  completely  laden  with  frazil 
crystals,  that  he  could  feel  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  his 
paddle  as  they  attached  themselves  to  it,  sticking  out  at  right 
angles  like  long  needles. 

27.  We  designed  a  suitable  ;form  of  resistance  thermometer 
and  undertook  in  the  winter  of  1806  to  determine  if  possible  any 
variation  in  temperature  from  the  freezing  point  under  the  sur- 
face ice.    Accordingly,  a  shanty  was  provided  for  the  instruments 
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in  a  suitable  spot  opposite  Montreal,  and  in  February  of  that  year 
the  instruments  were  taken  out  and  observations  commenced. 
We  wanted  to  know  how  much  the  river  differed  from  the  freez- 
ing point.  The  method  of  observation  which  was  adopted  was  a 
differential  one,  determining  the  temperature  of  the  river  by  a 
difference  from  a  carefully  prepared  mixture  of  ice  and  water. 
A  very  sensitive  galvanometer  was  used  and  any  changes  were  at 
once  detected  by  either  a  change  in  the  galvanometer  or  a  change 
in  a  suitable  measuring  wire.  The  \vire  having  a  scale,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  of  8  inches  to  the  degree  centigrade.  Now  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  were  very  great,  and  I  may  say  although  about 
five  weeks  were  occupied  in  these  measurements  only  half  a  dozen 
measurements  could  be  obtained,  for  troubles  arose  from  the 
breaking  of  the  thermometer;  from  the  breaking  of  the  galvano- 
meter owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  shanty,  and  from  the  varying 
magnetic  field  due  to  the  heating  a])])aratus. 

28.  The  results  of  these  observations  have  been  published,  and 
it  was  found  during  the  entire  time,  with  a  variation  of  air  tem- 
perature from  28  below  to  40  above,  the  river  under  the  surface 
ice  never  varied  as  much  as  one  one-hundredth  of  a  degree  from 
the  freezing  point.  That  during  the  entire  time  of  the  observation 
no  deviation  as  much  as  that  could  be  measured  and  as  a  rule  the 
variations  were  within  a  few  thousandths  of  a  degree.  A  severe 
spell  of  cold  weather  would  cause  a  slight  drop  in  temperature 
and  vice  versa. 

29.  The  tube  of  the  thermometer  passed  out  through  the 
shanty  to  the  river,  from  a  shelf  where  rested  the  galvanometer 
and  measuring  instruments,  which  I  may  say  were  of  priceless 
value  as  they  were  unique  of  their  kind.  The  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer was  encased  in  lead  6  inches  long  connected  ^vith  wires 
encased  in  lead  100  feet  long  which  passed  up  into  the  shanty. 
First  of  all  an  exact  balance  was  taken  between  the  resistance  of 
the  two  bulbs  when  both  were  immersed  in  the  ice  and  water 
mixture  in  the  shantv.  The  watchman  then  carried  the  bulb 
directly  out  and  put  it  into  the  river,  and  after  a  few  moments 
another  balance  was  obtained.  It  was  possible  to  obtain  at  once 
a  change  in  reading  giving  by  reduction  of  the  temperature. 

30.  The  following  winter,  observations  were  made  at  the  La- 
chine  Eapids  because  it  was  considered  that  possibly  the  water 
under  the  ice  opposite  the  city  came  to  the  freezing  point  because 
it  flowed  so  far  under  the  surface  sheet  of  ice.     The  shanty  pro- 
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vided  was  smaller  again  tban  the  one  wc  had  before  and  there 
we  had  further  difficulties.  It  was  pliiecd  on  the  eoffi-r  dam  of 
the  Lachine  Hydraulic  Company,  then  umlcr  construction,  and 
just  at  tliia  point  tlic  water  was  running  at  a  very  high  velocity. 
This  sheet  of  water  is  entirely  open  and  flows  rapidly  from  a 
point  about  five  miles  above  the  dam  and  sweeps  around  this 
curve  with  a  treineiidoua  velocity  and  a  great  deal  of  surface  agi- 
tation. 

Ki-.  L*I)L*  shi.ws  llu-  |Hi-iti..u  of  III,-  ..hservatiiiii  shanty.     Tlie  .him 
is  seen  extending  out  to  the  corner  where  the  phanty  was  placed; 


the  river  runs  do\ni  liorc  in  iIj<'  riijiids  ]irii[)<T  wliidi  are  just  at 
this  point, 

;!1.  Kig.  JO:J  shows  llie  agilali.in  ,.{  (lie  w-.iU-t-  ;i>  it  pusses  down 
around  the  ice  which  grew  out  from  the  edge  of  tlie  dam.  The 
watelinian  with  the  thermometer  in  liis  hands  is  seen  prepared  to 
put  it  in  the  water,  Tliis  was  a  good  s])ot  to  observe  the  river 
tem]H'riitiin-s,  beciiiise  i'nini  this  ]»iini.  fur  siiy  live  miles,  the 
river  heing  a  mih'  wide  and  fnirly  >Iiallnv.  llie  water  was 
eo-.l.'d  by  air  eurn-nts.  Th.Tefniv  on,,  wmild  expe.-t  that  if 
water  ever  got  cooled  much  below  tlie  freezing  point  it  would 
have  a  chance  in  this  ease.  The  water  was  only  a  few  feet  deep 
near  the  dam  but  became  rapidly  deeper  a-*  we  got  out.  The 
thermometer  tube  could  be  bent  am!  phieed  at  quite  a  distance 
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iiuiier  the  ice  edge  so  as  to  be  protected  from  radiation.  Meas- 
ureiiienta  were  carried  out  for  about  six  weeks  in  this  position 
and  we  got  slightly  greater  variations  than  tinder  the  surface  ice 
the  winter  before,  but  as  far  as  the  lowering  of  temperature  was 
concerned  it  could  be  limited  within  one  one-hundredth  of  a  degree 
centigrade;  and  the  greatest  lowering  of  temperature  observed 
during  a  very  severe  day  was  six  thousandths  of  a  degree. 
Photographs  taken  of  the  agitated  water  on  a  mild  day  and 
on  a  cold  day  show  distinctly  a  difference.  On  the  mild  day  the 
water  looks  softer  and  less  stiff,  but  on  the  severe  day  it  looks 


Fio.  203.— Attendant  about  to  pi.acb  TaeBHOMBTER  in  Water. 

harder  as  though  the  spray  was  at  once  frozen  and  fell  back  as 
ice.  Great  masses  of  anchor  ice  would  rise  near  me  and  go  floating 
down  past  the  shanty.  They  look  like  a  great  mass  of  solid  ice> 
but  if  one  should  attempt  to  test  their  soundness  one  would  go 
right  through.  We  have  witnessed  many  hundreds  of  these  ris- 
ing to  the  surface  after  the  sun  gets  up. 

'■y2.  Table  I.  shows  the  results  ulitaiued  in  tlioso  measurements, 
with  water  temperatures,  clearness  of  sky,  wind  and  miles  per 
hour  between  the  rapidly  flowing  current  and  the  (piiet  back 
water  just  below  the  point  of  the  dam.  As  the  current  was  swept 
around  the  dam,  some  of  the  water  came  back  and  formed  an 
eddy. 

On  the  third,  the  sky  was  clear  and  the  weather  was  fine. 

On  the  fifth  we  have  +  32  degrees  and  —  3  degrees;  wind 
much  lighter;  and  a  temperature  above  freezing  of  0,02  of  a  de- 
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gree.  The  reason  of  that  is  the  great  deal  of  sunshine,  88  per 
cent. 

The  seventh  was  a  rainy  day.  We  obtained  quite  a  rise  in 
temperature;  nearly  0.02  degree  above  freezing. 

On  the  following  day  it  was  raining  also.  We  find  the  influ- 
ence of  the  rain  making  itself  felt  in  the  river. 


TABLE   I. 


Date 


Air  Temp. 
Fahrenheit 
Deurees. 


Max.       Min. 


Feb,  3d . . 
5tli . 
7tli. 
8tli. 
lltli. 
12th. 
13th. 
I'lth. 
March  1st  . 


+  20 
+  32 
+  88 
+  34 

+  18 


+ 
+ 

+ 


11 
17 
33 
22 


+  10 

-  3 
+  27 
+  28 

-  3 

-  2 
0 

+  24 

-  10 


Sniif>hine 

i.i 
per  cent. 

if 
poBhible. 


89 
88 
00 
00 
94 
00 
100 
67 
25 


Skv. 


Wind 
in  Miles 

hour. 


Difperench  prom 

Freeeino  Point  in 

Degree  Centiurade. 


Current, 


Quiet 
WaUT 


Clear. 

Raining. 

Clear. 

Storm  V. 

Clear.* 

Clear  to  cloudy. 


28.0 
9.7 
13.1 
16.3 
6.0 
21  1 
15.1 
17.6 
16.8 


0 


+  0.0197 
+  0.0547' 
+  0.0187 
-0.0065 

+  6.6280 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 


0.0215 
0.01^2 
0.0415 
0.0151 
0.0C68 
0  018(^ 
0.0423 
0 


During  these  two  days  of  rain  the  river  was  fairly  well  cleared 
out  of  floating  ice ;  very  little  ice  could  be  seen.  On  the  twelfth 
a  very  stormy  day  with  a  higli  win<l,  21.1  miles  an  hour;  no  sun- 
shine; a  mean  temperature  of  about  7  degrees,  we  found  a  low- 
ering of  the  temperature  of  six  to  seven  thousandths  of  a  degree 
and  the  measurements  corresponded  very  closely  for  the  current 
and  quiet  water.  During  this  day  the  river  was  filled  with  fine 
particles  of  frazil  and  a  great  deal  of  ice  was  formed.  I  might 
say  that  as  one  of  these  measurements  was  being  made  the  ther- 
mometer bulb  was  resting  on  the  ice  on  the  bottom  and  when  I 
came  to  remove  it  I  found  it  frozen  solid  there,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  I  was  able  to  remove  it  without  injury. 

The  next  observation  on  the  thirteenth  was  made  with  a  clear 
sky  as  you  see  here  again  the  temperature  is  above  zero. 

The  next  observation  on  the  fifteenth  was  similar,  with  a  fairlv 
high  temperature;  33  degrees  maximum  and  24  degrees  mini- 
mum.    We  get  the  influence  of  the  sun  again. 

This  table  illustrates  one  thing  very  clearly,  that  the  margin 
between  the  disintegration  of  the  ice  and  the  formation  of  the 
ice  is  exceedingly  narrow.  That  it  is  only  a  few  thousandths 
of  a  degree.  These  high  temperatures  are  all  influenced  by  the 
sun's  rays  being  absorbed  in  the  water. 
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33.  Table  II.  is  reproduced  to  show  the  eflFect  of  the  sun's  rnys 
in  the  water. 

TABLE  II. 


Bate. 

Sonehinc 
in)(. 

Feb.  18th. 
<< 

• 

100 

<< 

<< 

<( 

(< 

If 

Feb.  15tb. 

67 

<< 

<( 

<( 

<( 

<t 

<( 

LoaiUty, 


5  ft.  from  surface  (bottom). 

8  in.     •* 

Shallow  current. 

3  ft.  from  surface. 

Sin.     •* 

Just  under  edge  ice. 

Deep  current. 

I^ttom  of  back  water,  sun  clouded. 


] 

DIff. 

from  0<»  C. 

+ 

.0186 

+ 

.0474 

+ 

.0741 

+ 

.0461 

+ 

.0423 

+ 

.0819 

+ 

.0292 

+ 

.0280 

+ 

.0112 

Air  Temp. 


+  16**  Fahr. 
<< 

(( 

<< 

30**  Sky  Clear. 


<< 


tt 


tt 


*i 


tt 


tt 


•'  Cloudy. 


On  the  13th  of  February,  five  feet  from  the  surface,  we  got  a 
measurement  0.0186  degrees  Cent,  the  air  temperature  being  16 
degrees  Fahr.,  at  two  feet  it  was  0.0474  degrees  Cent.  Although 
the  air  just  above  it  was  at  16  degrees  Fahr.,  on  the  fifteenth  sim- 
ilar measurements  were  made.  During  the  time  of  that  measure- 
ment, which  is  the  same  locality  as  before,  the  deep  current  and 
quiet  water,  3  feet  from  the  surface,  were  both  0.0423  degrees. 
The  sun  clouded  over  and  the  effect  was  at  once  seen  in  that  the 
temperature  had  dropped  from  0.0423  degrees  Cent,  to  0.0112  de- 
grees Cent.  Now  if  the  sun  had  remained  cloudy  and  the  air 
cool  the  water  would  have  dropped  to  the  freezing  point  and  a 
little  below.  The  great  influence  which  the  sun  has  in  warming 
the  water  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  anchor  ice  never  forms 
and  river  ice  never  has  any  serious  effects  while  the  sun  is  shining. 

34.  Fig.  204  is  a  diagram  wliich  ilhistratos  tlie  narrow  margin  of 
temperature  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  river  ice  fonnation. 
The  horizontal  axis  represents  the  per  cent,  of  ice  in  the  water. 
On  the  vertical  scale  we  will  put  the  difference  of  temperature, 
plus  above  and  minus  below.  Starting  from  the  point  represent- 
ing pure  water  and  carrying  off  a  fixed  and  definite  amount  of 
heat  per  second,  we  would  find  that  the  temperature  of  the  water 
would  drop  to  about  0.0104  degrees,  and  ice  would  immediately 
commence  to  form.  As  the  percentage  of  ice  became  larger  the 
temperature  approaches  the  true  zero  degrees  Cent.  Conversely, 
suppose  we  start  with  50  degrees  of  ice  and  continuously  apply 
heat  to  melt  the  ice,  the  temperature  will  rise  a  little  above  the 
freezing  point,  and  as  the  percentage  of  ice  grows  less  the  tem- 
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perature  rises  higher.  In  the  river  the  condition  would  be  rep- 
resented by  the  dotted  region.  That  is,  we  would  never  get  be- 
yond a  certain  percentage  of  ice  in  the  open  water.  We  might  get 
20  per  cent.,  but  not  exceeding  that  in  the  open  water.  Here  we 
would  find  the  temperature  fluctuating  between  limits  represented 


Fig.  204. — Freezing  Temperature  Diagram. 


by  that  dotted  line  depending  on  the  river  losing  or  gaining  heat. 
When  the  air  temperature  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  rapid  abstraction 
of  heat  the  process  of  freezing  goes  on  and  the  temperature  falls 
slightly  below  the  freezing  point.  The  reason  for  this  is  prob- 
ably that  ice  only  crj^stallizes  at  a  fixed  rate.  If  we  abstract  heat 
rapidly  enough  and  the  water  cannot  freeze  rapidly  enough  to 
keep  the  temperature  up  to  the  freezing  point  the  only  thing  that 
can  happen  is  that  the  temperature  must  drop  a  little  below. 
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When  the  reverse  process  takes  place  and  heat  is  applied  to  the 
mass  of  water,  the  ice  will  not  be  able  to  melt  fast  enough  to 
keep  the  water  cool,  and  the  mass  w^ill  in  consequence  be  a  little 
above  the  freezing  point.  The  less  the  amount  of  ice  present  the 
more  tne  temperature  will  rise  or  the  lower  the  temperature  will 
fall  for  any  given  rate  of  gain  or  abstraction  of  heat. 

35.  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  from  the  diagram  that  what 
we  have  always  considered  to  be  a  fixed  and  definite  temperature, 
namely,  zero  centigrade,  or  32  degrees  Fahr.,  is  really  not  abso- 
lutely fixed.  It  varies  a  little  one  way  or  the  other,  depending 
upon  whether  the  mixture  is  receiving  heat  rapidly  or  losing  it 
rapidly. 

I  have  made  measurements  of  these  differences  up  to  20  per 
cent,  of  ice  and  the  method  I  adopted  was  a  simple  one.  I  took  a 
quantity  of  water  and  cooled  it  rapidly  by  bubbling  liquid  air 
through  it.  This  liquid  air  carried  off  a  definite  and  regular  sup- 
ply of  heat  from  the  water  and  the  agitation  of  the  water  caused 
fine  crystals  of  ice  to  form,  looking  in  every  way  like  frazil  crys- 
tals. Just  before  they  formed  the  water  sank  to  — 0.014  degrees. 
As  soon  as  the  ice  began  to  form  the  temperature  rose  rapidly. 
On  adding  fine  crystals  of  pure  snow  to  the  water  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  ice  the  temperature  rose  nearer  to  the  freezing 
pbint,  — 0.006  degrees  Cent. 

36.  Now  as  to  the  rate  at  which  surface  ice  will  form,  I  would 
say  Ihat  we  were  intending  to  try  some  experiments  this  winter 
to  determine  the  answer  to  that  question.  I  have  recently  ex- 
amined into  the  data  on  the  matter  and  I  think  a  very  simple 
formula  based  on  mathematical  calculation  can  be  obtained  to 
represent  the  rate  at  which  ice  Avill  thicken;  and  I  should  like 
this  to  be  tested  experimentally  some  time  and  so  put  on  a  firm 
basis.  But  we  can  write  this  expression  here  as  connecting  the 
time  T  at  which  ice  will  grow  with  the  thickness.     We  find  that 

T  =z  -^r^fl  +9)  where  L  =  latent  heat  in  calories  (8.0);  s  = 

density  of  ice  (0.9166);  K  is  thermal  conductivity  (0.0057  cal.  per 
square  centimeter  per  sec.  per  deg.  diff.) ;  0  =  temperature  differ- 
ence between  ice  at  32  degrees  and  the  air  temperature;  d  is  the 
thickness  of  the  ice  sheet  in  centimeters  which  will  grow  in  a 
time  T  seconds. 

This  gives  the  thiokiioss  of  the  surface  sheet  with  water  tem- 
perature at  32  and  air  temperature  3  degrees  below  zero  Fahr. ; 
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as  3  feet  in  44  days.  Starting  with  water  without  any  ice  on  it 
at  all  it  gives  a  thickness  of  ice  of  3  inches  in  eight  hours.  I 
think  in  most  places  this  would  represent  fairly  closely  the  rate 
of  the  growth. 

37.  I  wish  now  to  say  something  in  regard  to  the  measurement 
of  temperature  with  these  electrical  thermometers.  I  have  worked 
for  a  great  many  years  with  them,  and  I  may  say  that  they  are 
capable  of  the  greatest  possible  refinement.  I  have  here  a  num- 
ber of  differential  thermometers  which  I  used  in  my  experiments 
and  in  verifying  my  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  natural  growth 
of  ice,  I  used  a  pair  of  differential  thermometers  reading  tempera- 
tures to  0.0001  degrees  Cent. 

An  examination  of  these  thermometers  will  show  that  they  con- 
sist of  a  coil  of  platinum  wire.  Their  limit  of  accuracy  depends 
upon  the  limit  to  which  we  can  measure  resistance.  When  we  come 
to  measure  hundredths  of  a  degree  the  mercury  thermometer  be- 
comes troublesome;  when  we  come  to  measure  thousandths  of  a 
degree  the  mercury  thermometer  is  almost  impossible ;  when  we 
come  to  measure  ten  thousandths  of  a  degree  we  cannot  use  the 
mercury  thermometer  at  all.  To  measure  ten  thousandths  of  a 
degree  with  platinum  thermometers  difficulties  are  of  course  met 
with.  Some  observers  claim  to  have  obtained  measurements  to  a 
millionth  of  a  degree.  I  do  not  attach  much  weight  to  that  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  anybody  knows  what  a  millionth  of  a  degree 


Compcn.sator 


l^ads 


Fig.  205.- 


Bridjro  Wire 

•Diagram  op  Platinum  Thermometku  ('onnkctions. 


38.  The  diagram  of  connections  for  the  platinum  thermometer 
is  shown  here  (l^^ig.  205).     Two  ratio  coils  ii\,  R^,  one  arm  with 
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the  coil  attached,  P,  together  with  the  necessary  leads,  a  fourth  arm 
containing  the  compensating  leads  and  balancing  resistance,  forms 
the  Wheatstones  bridge  arrangement.  The  compensating  leads 
are  equal  in  length  to  the  thermometer  leads  and  run  side  by  side 
with  them. 

In  the  differential  arrangement,  Fig.  206,  we  have  a  double  set  of 
connections.  The  compensating  leads  of  thermometer  A  are  con- 
nected in  series  with  thermometer  JB,  and  the  compensating  leads 
for  thermometer  B  are  connected  in  series  with  thermometer  A, 
Thermometers  A  and  J?,  forming  the  differential  pair,  are  con- 


B 


Fig.  306. — Differential  Tukrmomkter  Connections. 


nectcd  to  opposite  arms  of  the  bridge.  There  is  a  bridge  wire 
on  which  small  variations  can  be  measured  and  if  the  reading 
goes  beyond  the  bridge  wire  compensated  resistances  may  be  in- 
troduced. *In  this  system  we  have  everything  compensated  for. 
We  must  not  have  any  coil  that  is  going  to  vary  with  tempera- 
ture at  all.  The  coils  that  are  to  balance  the  change  of  resistance 
in  the  thermometer  must  be  compensated.  The  box  which  I  used 
was  one  that  had  been  carefully  compensated.  There  are  only 
two  of  these  in  existence.  One  is  owned  by  Professor  Calendar 
of  London  and  the  other  by  myself.  Professor  Calendar  made 
his  and  I  made  mine.  I  was  over  a  year  in  making  the  box,  and 
each  coil  was  separately  compensated  and  placed  in  the  box ;  and 
there  are  a  number  of  such  coils  so  that  it  took  a  great  deal  of  time. 
39.  The  principle  of  the  compensating  lead  was  introduced  by 
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Professor  Calendar  and  renders  the  readings  independent  of  the 
length  of  connecting  wire.  I  am  successfuUy  operating  a  ther- 
mometer placed  nearly  a  mile  away  from  the  place  of  observation. 
Of  course  the  details  of  construction  were  worked  out  carefully, 
such  as  placing  the  coils  in  lead  tubing ;  everything  worked  fairly 
satisfactorily.  A  very  sensitive  galvanometer  is  required.  For 
less  accurate  work  the  telephone  can  be  used  to  replace  the  gal- 
vanometer. 

40.  Variations  of  resistance  which  determine  the  temperature 
are  measured  on  a  scale  made  in  any  convenient  form.  The  bat- 
tery is  located  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  as  is  also  the  galvanom- 
eter circuit  or  telephone,  which  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  gal- 
vanometer. 

These  scales  can  be  graduated  in  any  way  that  we  wish  and 
they  may  be  made  to  read  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  We  can 
get  a  degree  ten  centimeters  long  or  a  degree  one-tenth  inch  long. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference.  The  bulb  is  connected  with  the 
wire,  which  is  connected  to  a  direct  reading  scale  connected  with 
a  contact  piece  that  slips  along  the  wire.  There  is  nothing  to 
break  the  circuit  for  the  use  of  the  telephone  except  the  inter- 
rupted contact. 

41.  The  wire  of  a  platinum  coil  is  about  0.006  to  0.007  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  wire  for  the  bridge  may  vary  from  sixteen 
thousandths  to  twenty-five  thousandths,  or  even  only  ten  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch.    It  depends  on  the  condition. 

42.  Evaporation  would  have  quite  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  loss  of  heat  and  consequent  formation  of  ice,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  is  small  compared  to  the  other  agencies  at  work.  At 
night  we  have  a  clear  sky  practically  free  from  water  vapor,  and, 
therefore,  the  heat  is  almost  unabsorbed.  That  is,  it  passes 
through  the  layers  of  air  without  any  reflection  back  again.  On 
a  cloudy  night  the  rays  are  reflected  back  into  the  water.  Gen- 
eral calculations  can  only  be  made  under  given  conditions.  The 
average  heat  we  receive  from  the  sun  is  about  0.05  calorie  per 
square  centimeter  per  second. 

We  know  about  what  the  surface  of  a  black  body  will  radiate 
or  how  much  heat  will  be  given  off.  Such  surface  radiation  is 
about  0.0003  calorie  per  square  centimeter  per  second  per  degree 
difference  of  temperature. 

That  seems  very  small,  but  if  you  consider  what  the  radiation 
is  from  the  large  surface  of  a  river  it  seems  much  greater. 
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43.  Suppose  we  make  a  calculation  of  how  much  heat  would 
be  radiated  at  32  degrees  Fahr.  to  air  of  0  degrees  Fahr.  We 
would  find  if  we  applied  our  calculations  that  about  four  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  ice  would  be  formed  per  square  yard  per  hour. 
Now  if  we  consider  the  radiation  from  the  water  surface  at  night 
into  space  at  absolute  zero  then  we  would  get  80  pounds  per 
square  yard  per  hour  formed.  So  you  see  how  very  much  greater 
the  radiation  would  be  on  a  clear  night  and  what  a  large  propor- 
tion of  ice  would  be  formed.  That  is  merely  by  radiation.  Of 
course  these  calculations  are  based  on  assumptions  which  very 
seldom  hold  rigidly  in  actual  conditions.  From  the  river  bottom 
there  would  be  a  smaller  proportion  of  ice  formed.  We  would 
get  an  inch  of  solid  ice  formed  in  abput  six  or  six  and  one-half 
hours. 

44.  The  effect  of  pressure  has  a  strong  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  state  of  the  ice,  as  it  tends  to  lower  the  freezing  j)oint.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  atmospheres  lowers  the  freezing  point  1  de- 
gree Cent.  One  foot  of  water-pressure  would  lower  the  freezing 
temperature  then  about  0.0022  degree  Cent.,  which  would  be  about 
0.0004  degree  Fahr.  This  means  that  the  undercooled  surface 
layers  if  submerged  deep  enough  would  be  at  or  above  their  freez- 
ing point.  The  ice  crystals  which  on  the  surface  would  stick 
together  from  the  fact  that  they  were  at  temperatures  below  their 
freezing  point  would  not  stick  together  at  a  great  depth. 

45.  Now  the  effect  of  falling  water  is  to  generate  heat.  One 
foot  of  fall  would  raise  the  temperature  0.00131  degree  Fahr.,  or 
0.0007  degree  Cent.  You  see  that  water  falling  rapidly  would 
have  an  important  influence  in  counteracting  the  slight  under- 
cooling. But  it  would  have  to  fall  rapidly  to  counteract  the  cool- 
ing effect  of  air  at  or  below  the  zero  point.  In  the  case  of  water 
flowing  several  feet  in  several  hours  this  effect  of  heating  by  fall 
would  be  negligible.  But  if  it  was  falling  rapidly  over  say  a  head 
or  a  natural  fall  it  would  have  an  important  influence.  But  it 
would  be  much  smaller  than  calculation  on  account  of  the  amount 
of  mixed  air;  and  the  exact  influences  could  only  be  detennined 
by  measurement. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  President — I  am  tempted  to  add  a  word  myself  on  this 
paper  becau^  it  is  such  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  value  of 
the  precise  work  of  the  physicist  to  the  practicing  engineer. 

These  temperature  observations  have  been  made  by  Professor 
Barnes  with  a  degree  of  precision  never  before  attained,  ranging 
from  the  thousandth  part  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit  in  some  experi- 
ments, down  to  hardly  more  than  a  ten-thousandth  part  of  a 
degree  in  others,  and  because  of  this  extreme  precision  tiiey  have 
served  to  explain  many  of  the  phenomena  of  anchor  ice  with 
which  the  practicing  engineer  has  to  deal. 

In  my  own  practice,  during  the  last  winter,  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  make  very  careful  studies  of  anchor  ice  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence river  at  a  great  water  power  about  a  hundred  miles  up- 
stream from  Montreal,  and  nothing  that  I  have  found  in  scien- 
tific publications  has  been  so  illuminating  and  instructive  as  this 
work  of  Dr.  Barnes  in  explaining  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
anchor  ice. 

Those  who  haye  dealt  much  with  water  power  in  northern 
latitudes  know  that  anchor  ice  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
keeping  the  wheels  moving,  and  that  there  are  many  things  about 
its  formation  and  about  the  release  of  its  grip  on  the  bottom  that 
have  been  very  hard  to  explain.  I  recall  a  story  told  of  an  er- 
perience  they  once  had  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  where,  on  at- 
tempting to  hoist  the  gates  that  supplied  the  northern  canal,  the 
turbine  by  which  the  canal  head  gates  were  hoisted  refused  to 
work,  and  it  was  found  to  be  completely  choked  with  anchor 
ice.  The  factories'  turbines  could  not  be  supplied  and  all  was 
trouble  and  confusion  while  they  slowly  and  laboriously  worked 
the  head  gates  up  by  hand.  Finally,  before  this  was  accom- 
plished, the  sun  rose  to  a  point  where  it  shone  in  the  water  in 
front  of  the  turbine,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  turbine 
started.  It  was  suprising  that  that  brief  glimpse  of  the  sun- 
shine was  sufficient  to  free  the  turbine  from  the  anchor  ice,  but 
this  work  of  Dr.  Barnes,  showing  that  the  temperature  of  the 
water  lias  to  be  raised  only  a  few  thousandths  of  a  degree  in  order 
to  cause  the  anchor  ice  to  cease  its  grip,  explains  the  matter. 

In  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  between  Ogdensburg  and  Mont- 
real, the  anchor  ice  forms  in  great  masses  on  the  bottom  of  the 
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channel  on  cold  nights  at  points  where  the  current  is  so  rapid 
that  the  surface  of  the  river  does  not  freeze  over,  but  as  soon  as 
the  sun  comes  out  in  the  morning  this  anchor  ice  will  let  go  its 
hold  on  the  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  river  and  rise  in  broad  sheets 
and  over  such4arge  areas  that  the  boatmen  have  learned  to  be 
very  cautious  about  venturing  out  on  the  river  near  the  rapids 
at  such  times;  for  these  jelly-like  masses  may  suddenly  rise  about 
the  boat  and  impede  rowing  it  or  guiding  it  ashore.  It  has  here- 
tofore been  very  hard  to  understand  how  such  a  brief  action  of 
the  sunshine  could  cause  these  masses  of  ice  to  let  go  their  hold 
on  the  bottom.  These  experiments  of  Dr.  Barnes  show  that 
the  quantity  of  heat— the  number  of  thermal  units — necessary 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  so  that  this  ice  will  cease 
being  "  anchored  "  to  the  bottom  is  an  exceedingly  minute  quan- 
tity. 

Some  Canadian  engineers,  and  others  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, have  recently  made  an  application  to  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion for  a  grant  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  these  studies  by 
Dr.  Barnes,  and  we  earnestly  hope  the  wherewithal  may  be  pro- 
vided for  this  precise  and  accurate  investigation.  It  promises 
much  to  the  water  power  engineer. 

Mr.  William  F.  Mattes, — Mr.  President,  you  touched  upon 
one  point  that  occurred  to  me  as  the  paper  was  being  read,  and 
that  is  whether  these  experiments  included  any  note  of  the 
difference  between  still  water  and  water  that  is  agitated.  I 
remember  an  old  experiment  that  we  made  when  I  was  a  boy, 
where,  under  certain  conditions,  a  vessel  of  water  could  have 
its  temperature  lowered  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere  to  a 
little  below  the  freezing  point  without  giving  any  evidence  of 
freezing,  but  that  a  little  jar  or  shake  would  start  crystals  of 
ice  shooting  across  its  surface  instantly.  I  thought  possibly  if 
that  feature  had  not  been  taken  into  consideration  it  might 
modify  the  results  of  these  experiments. 

The  PresideuL — That  was  taken  into  consideration  by  Dr. 
Barnes,  and  my  recollection  is  that  he  made  certain  experiments 
which  showed  that  water  absolutely  quiet  as,  for  example,  con- 
tained in  a  vessel  on  the  stone  pier  of  a  laboratory,  could  be 
cooled  several  degrees  below  32  Fahrenheit  without  ice  forming 
in  it,  but  when  thus  undercooled,  the  simple  act  of  sriking  the 
vessel  containing  the  water  would  cause  ice  crystals  to  form 
instantaneously  through  it.     Where  the  water  is  in  motion,  as 
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it  always  is  in  a  flowing  canal  or  a  river,  there  is  always  an 
amount  of  turmoil,  eddying  and  motion  going  on  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  cool  the  water  more  than  a  hundredth  part  of  a 
degree  below  32  Fahrenheit  however  intensely  cold  the  atmos- 
phere may  be. 

Mr.  Barnes* — In  reply  to  Mr.  Mattes'  question,  it  may  be 
said  that  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  surfusion  of 
water.  As  early  as  1724  Fahrenheit  found  that  a  glass  bulb 
filled  with  water  and  hermeticallv  sealed  could  be  cooled  con- 
siderably  below  the  freezing  point  without  solidification  setting 
in.  Gay  Lussac  also,  in  1836,  cooled  water  under  a  layer  of  oil 
to  -12  degrees  Centigrade,  but  the  slightest  shake  was  found 
sufficient  to  cause  ice  to  form.  Dufour,  in  1863,  succeeded  in 
cooling  small  drops  of  water  suspended  in  another  liquid  of 
equal  density  to  -20  degrees  Centigrade.  In  all  cases  the  water 
was  as  pure  as  possible  and  free  from  dust.  Wherever  water  is 
kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  as  free  as  possible  from  dissolved  air, 
it  is  possible  to  supercool  it.  Agitation  or  the  presence  of  the 
smallest  ice  crystal  starts  the  solidification,  after  which  super- 
cooling is  impossible.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  exceediijgly 
improbable  that  running  water  with  exposed  surface,  containing 
in  nearly  all  cases  quantities  of  denudated  .material  and  dissolved 
air,  and  subjected  to  wind  agitation,  can  become  cooled  appreci- 
ably below  the  freezing  point. 

In  some  experiments  Avhich  I  carried  out  on  the  *'  Specific  Heat 
of  Supercooled  Water  "  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  cool  water 
with  exposed  surface  more  than  4  or  5  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point  without  ice  forming.  The  mere  touching  of  the  thermom- 
eter against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  under  the  surface  of  the  water 
was  enough  to  start  the  ice. 

In  regard  to  the  natural  growth  of  ice,  it  seems  that  Faraday 
had  an  idea  that  this  took  place  even  when  tlie  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  air  was  considerably  above  the  freezing  point. 
He  states  that  a  small  quantity  of  water  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  ice  has  a  natural  tendency  to  become  ice.  This  bears  out 
the  fact  that  two  blocks  of  ice  placed  in  contact  do  not  unite 
unless  they  are  moist.  After  trying  to"  explain  Faraday's  conclu- 
sions in  a  number  of  ways,  Professor  J.  Thomson  finally  pointed 
out  that  the  analogy  may  be  found  in  the  crystallization  of  salts 
from  their  aqueous  solutions.     The  matter  is  one,  however,  which 

*  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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recjuires  further  careful  investigation,  especially  as  to  the  rate 
of  growth. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  only  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
physical  laws  underlying  the  formation  of  ice  that  we  can  hope 
to  successfully  handle  the  ice  problem  as  it  presents  itself  in  its 
various  aspects  to  the  engineer. 

If  we  cannot  hope  to  cope  with  nature  in  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  ice,  we  can  certainly  so  guide  our  efforts  as  to  minimize 
its  influence  on  the  great  water  power  development  of  our  country. 
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BELT   CREEP.\ 

BT  WM.  W.  BIRD,  WORCB8TBB,   MAM. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  The  question  of  the  minimum  amount  of  slip  of  a  belt  in 
transmitting  power  from  one  pulley  to  another,  reduces  itself  to 
a  question  of  creep,  for  it  is  possible  to  have  belts  large  enough 
so  tliat  with  proper  tensions,  there  will  \>o.  no  regular  'slip.  With 
a  difference  in  tension  on  the  two  sides  and  elasticity  in  the  belt, 
creep  however  is  bound  to  take  place.  What  does  it  amount  to  and 
what  allowance  should  be  made  for  it?  • 

2.  In  Fig.  207  let  ^^1  be  the  driver  and  B  the  driven,  Ti  the  ten- 
sion in  the  tight  side  of  the  belt  and  Tn  in  the  slack  side,  the  pul- 
leys and  belt  running  in  the  direction  indicated.  One  inch  of  slack 
belt  goes  onto  the  pulley  £  at  o  and  at  or  before  the  point  p,  it  feels 
the  effect  of  increased  tension  and  stretches  to  1  +  5  inches.  It 
now  travels  from  p  to  m  and  goes  onto  pulley  A  while  stretched. 
At  or  before  reaching  the  point  n,  as  the  tension  decreases  it  con- 
tracts to  one  inch  and  so  completes  the  cycle. 


♦  PrescDted  at  the  Scranton  meeting  (June,  190 "3)  of  the  Ameri(>an  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the  Tram- 
actions. 

\  For  further  discussion  on  this  general  subject  consult  Transactions  as  follows: 
No.  98,  vol.  4,  p.  165:   **  Bolting  to  Connect  Shafts  which  are  not  Parallel." 

J.  B.  Webb. 
No.  202,  vol.  7,  p.  347:  "Transmission  of  Power  by  Beltinpf."    (M.  I.  T.  Ex- 
periments.) 
No.  213,  vol.  7.  p.  549  :  **  Experiments  on  the  Transmission  of  Power  by  Belting.'* 

Wilfred  I^ewis. 
No.  251,  vol.  8,  p.  529:  "Comparative  Value  of  Different  Kinds  of  Leather 

Belting."     S.  Webber. 
No.  568,  vol.  15.  p.  204 :  "  Notes  on  Belting."    Fred.  W.  Taylor. 
No.  797,  vol.  20.  p.  136  :  "Variation  of  Belt  Tension  with  Power  Transmitted." 

Wm.  S.  Aldrich. 
No.  808,  vol.  20,  p.  466:  "Relation  between  the  Initial  Tension  and   Power 
Transmitted  by  a  Belt."    F.  L.  Emory. 
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3.  With  a  light  load  the  belt  creeps  ahead  of  the  pulley  B  at 
or  near  the  point  p.  If  the  load  is  heavy,  the  creep  works  towards 
the  point  o  and  the  belt  may  slip;  this  also  takes  place  when  the 
belt  tensions  are  too  light  even  with  small  loads. 


4.  On  the  pulley  A  the  belt  creeps  back  relative  to  the  pulley 
surface  at  n  and  as  in  B  may  extend  to  the  point  m  when  regular 
slip  will  occur. 

Let  X  =  per  cent,  of  slip. 

*i,  =r  pitch  velocity  of  driver. 

Vj  =  pitch  velocity  of  driven. 

t  =  difference  in  tension  per  square  inch. 

J^  =  modulus  of  elasticity. 

e   =  stretch  in  one  inch  due  to  t. 

V,  —  Vt  Vi         1   +  8  El  8  t 


The  following  table  gives  the  per  cent,  of  creep  for  various 
tensions  and  values  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 
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5.  In  order  to  determine  a  value  for  tlie  modulus,  a  number  of 
experiments  were  made  on  4  and  6-inch  single  and  double  endless 
leather  belts.  The  tension  in  the,  tight  side  was'taken  as  50  pounds 
per  inch  of  width  for  single  belts  and  80  for  double.  The  ten- 
sion in  the  slack  side,  20  for  single  and  32  for  double.  The  belt 
testing  machine  in  the  Engineering  Laboratory  of  the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute  was  used,  the  dynamometer  being  removed 
so  that  the  belts  ran  without  load.  Tlic  sum  of  the  tensions  being 
made  twice  the  desired  tension,  first  for  the  tight  and  then  for  the 
slack  side,  changing  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  one  to.the  other, 
the  belt  running  about  one  thousand  feet  per  minute  horizontally. 
Beadings  were  taken  on  a  scale  which  showed  tbe  distance  be- 
tween the  centers  of  the  two  18-inch  pulleys  which  were  used. 
In  this  way  what  might  be  called  the  running  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity was  determined  for  the  given  range  of  tensions.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  results,  being  the  average  of  ten  tests  for 
each  belt. 

TABLE  II. 


6.  With  an  ordinary  leather  belt  running  under  the  conditions 
named,  which  are  generally  considered  good  practice,  the  creep 
should  not  be  over  one  per  cent. 

Figs,  208  and  209  give  the  front  and  rear  views  of  a  model  for 
showing  creep.  The  two  pulleys  arc  the  same  size,  one  being  con- 
nected to  a  dial  and  tlu?  other  by  gears  and  shafts  to  a  pointer  on  the 
dial.  The  driver  is  turned  by  a  orank  and  pinion  while  a  brake  on 
the  driven  supplies  the  load.  In  this  way  the  creep  is  shown,  and 
by  using  an  elastic  band  the  driver  may  run  twice  ag  fast  as  the 
driven  without  regular  slip.  The  gears  and  pointer  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  model  are  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  speed 
of  the  belt  as  it  goes  onto  each  pulley,  which  is  simply  another 
way  of  showing  creep. 

7.  In  connection  with  these  experiments  it  was  found  that  the 
modulua  of  elasticity  of  leather  belting  was  a.  very  uncertain  quan- 
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tity,  the  regular  testing  machine  methods  giving  all  kinds  of  re- 
sults. That  it  varies  in  actual  working  condition  has  been  shown 
by  numerous  experiments  reported  to  this  Society,  which  show 
that  the  sum  of  the  tensions  increases  with  an  increase  in  the 


Fro.  908. 

difference  of  tensions  or  load,  the  distance  between  centers  re- 
maining constant. 

8.  As  the  method  employed  in  getting  values  o£  E  in  the  tests 
in  Table  II  gave  uniform  results,  the  same  plan  was  used  for  an 
investigation  as  to  how  the  modulus  varied  for  smaller  changes 
in  the  difforeuce  of  tensions.     These  e.xpcriments  were  made  first 


on  a  4-inch  single  endless  belt  running  about  one  thousand  feet 
per  minute  without  load.  Starting  with  300  pounds  which  would 
be  about  the  sum  of  the  tensions  for  ordinary  conditions,  it  was 
decreased  25  pounds  and  then  increased  25  and  so  on  as  given  in 
Table  III.  This  corresponds  to  what  takes  place  in  practice,  the 
tension  is  unifonn  with  no  load,  decreases  in  the  slack  side  and 
increases  in  the  tight  as  the  load  comes  on.     After  allowing  the 
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belt  to  run  long  eDOugh  at  300  pounds  or  150  tension  to  adjust  it- 
self, the  sums  were  changed  aa  rapidly  as  possible  and  the  distance 
between  centers  noted. 

TABLE   III. 


No.  Teit. 

T™1ob. 

L.iH[th. 

No.  Teil. 

Ten.lon. 

Lt-Ph. 

150.0 
1S7  5 
163.5 

mo 
m.o 

113. .1 
187.5 
100.0 

2B8.60 
296.40 
296.78 
296.18 
296.90 
395.94 
397.14 
295.68 

200.0 

87.5 
212.5 

75.0 
225.0 

62..'! 
337.5 

10   

Fig.  Hi}  shows  the  curve  for  these  results. 


9.  By  combining  these  experimental  results  so  that  the  sum  of 
the  tensions  in  each  case  ia  300,  the  lengths  of  the  belt  for  various 
differences  of  tension  are  obtained  by  taking  half  of  the  sum  of  the 
lengths  corresponding  to  the  given  tensions. 

10.  Table  TV.  gives  the  result  of  thesci  combinations  and  the 
lower  lino  in  Fijj.  211,  tlie  corrcrt])ondinf;  ciirvo. 


Too. 

T,*T, 

/■,-r. 

UDJth. 

300 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 
800 

0 
26 
50 
75 
100 
■   13S 
150 
175 

'  206 

see 

296 

see 

396 
296 
296 

10-11 

48 

14r-lS 

27 

Te«U. 

r,-r. 

Length. 

400 

103  8 
138.4 
173.0 
Z07.0 

11.  Regular  testa  of  the  same  belt  run  on  the  belt  testing  ma- 
chine before  the  absorption  dynamometer  was  taken  off,  gave  the 
results  g^ven  in  Table  V.  The  sum  of  the  tensiona,  however,  vaa 
greater  in  thesp  tests,  but  the  clotted  oiirve  in  Fig.  211  shows  that 
the  belt  decreases  in  length  with  increase  of  load  in  actual  tests 
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tensiok:— T. 


in  about  the  same  way  as  shown  hy  the  combination  curve  in  the 
same  figure. 

12.  In  actual  practice  where  the  distance  between  the  centers 
remains  constant,  the  sum  of  the  tensions  increases  with  the  load 
for  the  reason  that  starting  with  a  uniform  tension,  as  the  load 
comes  on,  the  amount  of  stretch  on  the  tight  side,  corresponding 
to  the  increased  tension  is  not  as  much  as  is  required  to  relieve 
the  tension  in  the  slack  side  an  equal  amount.  Therefore  in  order 
to  get  a  given  difference  in  tension,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the 
tight  aide  more  than  the  slack  side  is  decreased,  or  in  other  words 
the  sum  of  the  tensions  increases  with  the  load. 

13.  Table  VI.  gives  the  results  of  tests  on  a  6-ineb  single  laced 


T«t. 

Temlon. 

LMgth. 

1^ 

Tendon. 

Length. 

250 

m 

376 

aoo 

300 
175 
325 

803.92 
802,72 
803,13 
802.60 
803,33 
302.22 
308.50 

ISO 
360 

m 

875 
100 
400 
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7-,  *  T, 

500 
600 
500 
000 
500 

soo 

600 

r,  -  T, 

0 
GO 
100 
150 
200 
350 
800 

LcDph. 

803 
803 
80a 
808 
302 

belt,  what  ■vvoiild  be  wnsidorcd  aa  an  old  belt,  and  Fig.  212  gives 
the  corresiKinding  curve.  Tabb-  VII.  is  the  combination  of  the 
tests  and  Fig.  213  tLo  curve. 

14.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  varies  in  these  tests  from  12,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  to  about  30,000.  The  increase  in  this  is 
largely  due  to  the  time  element,  for  the  belt  would  stretch  more 
if  it  had  time,  but  before  an  inch  of  the  belt,  when  it  ia  running, 
can  stretch  to  a  natural  length  for  T„  it  returns  to  Ti  and  starts 
to  contract.  The  conclusion  drawn  is  that  the  modulus  increases 
with  the  tension  when  the  belt  is  running  and  is  probably  larger 
the  greater  the  speed. 


H.as.7 
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Fio.  218. 
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15.  Allowing  the  belt  to  adjust  itself  for  each  tension  static- 
ally the  average  value  of  E  for  these  belts  was  about  12,000, 
while  20,000  is  a  fair  value  for  ordinary  workin^r  (*onditi(nirt. 

16.  Of  course  the  sag  in  the  belt  varies  with  the  tensions  and 
has  some  effect  on  the  question  of  the  length  of  the  belt.  In 
these  tests  the  4-inch  belt  showed  a  difference  of  less  than  half  an 
inch  in  the  sag  for  the  range  of  tensions  used  and  still  less  in  the 
6-inch  belt.  As  the  pulleys  were  about  10  feet  apart  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  error  due  to  this  is  small. 

17.  In  conclusion,  the  answer  to  the  opening  question  is  that 
for  the  common  leather  belt  running  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  creep  should  not  exceed  one  per  cent.  While  this  is  sometimes 
called  legitimate  slip,  it  is  an  actual  loss  of  power  and  can  not  be 
avoided  by  belt-tighteners  or  patent  pulley  coverings. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Geo,  H.  Barrels, — Mr.  Bird's  interesting  paper  refers  to 
experiments  on  belts  connecting  two  pulleys  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  as  a  result  of  these  experiments  he-  states  that  for 
4-inch  and  6-inch  single  and  double  leather  belts  the  amount  of 
creep  should  not  be  over  one  per  cent. 

It  w^ould  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  author  has  made 
observations  on  other  sizes  of  pulleys  than  the  ones  mentioned,  and 
on  belts  connecting  pulleys  of  different  diameters.  If  he  has  not, 
would  he  state  his  opinion  as  to  what  effect  a  change  of  diameter 
either  of  one  pulley  or  both  would  have  on  the  conclusion 
given. 

The  fonnula  in  paragraph  -i  refers  to  the  ''pitch  velocity" 
of  the  two  pulleys.  Does  he  mean  by  this  the  velocity  of  the  out- 
side circle  of  the  rim  of  the  pulleys,  or  does  he  refer  to  the  velocity 
of  some  point  in  the  belt  corresponding  to  a  circle  of  larger  diam- 
eter than  that  of  the  rim  ?  Also  in  the  case  of  a  crowned  pulley, 
would  the  ^^ pitch  velocity"  bo  that  of  the  edges  of  the  rim  or 
that  of  the  highest  point  of  the  crown  ? 

It  would  be  interesting,  also,  if  the  author  of  the  paper  would 
state  the  precise  method  he  would  follow  in  calculating  the  theo- 
retical speed  of  a  driven  pulley  when  the  two  pulleys  are  of  unequal 
diameters  and  when  both  are  crowning,  that  is,  the  speed  of  the 
driven  pulley  assuming  an  entire  absence  of  creep. 
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Prof.  TT.  IF.  Bird* — In  reply  to  Mr.  Barrus,  I  would  say  that 
our  experiments  on  belt  creep  were  all  made  on  the  eighteen-inch 
pulleys.  Creep,  in  my  opinion,  is,  however,  independent  of  the 
diameters  of  the  pulleys,  other  things  being  equal,  and  depends 
upon  the  difference  in  the  tensions  of  the  two  sides  and  on  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  belt.  The  element  of  time  probably 
makes  some  difference  in  the  creep,  the  slower  the  belt  is  moving 
the  more  time  a  unit  length  has  to  stretch  or  contract  as  the  tene 
sion  changes.  The  distance  between  centers  or  the  length  of  the 
belt  and  the  diameters  of  the  pulleys  would  be  factors  in  this  tim- 
element  for  adjustment,  and  so  may  have  a  slight  effect  upon  the 
creep,  on  this  account. 

The  pitch  velocity  means  the  velocity  of  the  middle  point  of 
the  belt  on  a  cross-section  at  the  mean  diameter  of  the  pulley. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  this  assumption  is  fairly  correct 
for  pulleys  with  an  ordinary  crown.  To  assume  an  entire  absence 
of  creep,  as  Mr.  Barrus  suggests,  gives  us  a  problem  entirely  aside 
ffom  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  If  power  is  to  be  transmitted  and 
the  belt  has  elasticity,  there  is  bound  to  be  creep. 

*  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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THE  TRANSFER  OF  HEAT  AT  HIGH  TEMPERATURES. 

BT  FRANK  C.  VTAGNSR,  TERRE  HAUTE,   TND. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  The  experiments  referred  to  in  this  paper  were  made  sev- 
eral years  ago  for  commercial  purposes,  and  for  this  reason  the 
methods  adopted  were  perhaps  not  those  best  suited  to  secure 
scientific  results.  It  is  believed,  however,  in  \'iew  of  the  meager 
data  at  present  available  concerning  the  transfer  of  heat  at  high 
temperatures,  that  what  follows  will  be  of  suflBcient  interest  to 
justify  the  presentation  of  this  paper. 

2.  The  primary  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  determine 
the  time  required  to  raise  plates  of  iron  and  steel  to  a  welding 
temperature  in  an  open  hearth  regenerative  furnace.  Some  pre- 
liminary experiments  were  made  by  heating  plates  in  a  muffle  of 

.the  size  commonly  used  in  chemical  laboratories. 

3.  Four  differexit  samples  of  metal  were  experimented  upon. 
These  samples  were  cut  from  stock  plates  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  butt-weld  pipe.  The  dimensions  of  the  samples  were  as 
follows : 


No.  of  Plate.  Material.  Length.  Width.  Thickness. 

1 Iron.  6  inches.  1 .  25  inches.  .104  inch. 

2 Iron.  6       "  1.25       "  .117    *' 

8 Steel.  6       "  1.25       "  .111     •* 

4 Iron.  6       "  1.25      *'  .129    ** 

4.  The  temperature  of  the  specimen  plate  was  measured  by  a 
Le  Chatelier  thermocouple.  A  small  hole  about  a  thirty-second 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  drilled  edgewise  through  the  plate  near 
the  center  of  its  length.  The  wire  of  the  thermocouple  was 
threaded  through  this  hole  and  the  junction  of  the  two  wires  of 

•Presented  at  the  Srranton  meetinp^  (June.  1905)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  fonuiiig  part  of  Volimie  XXVI.  of  thoTVa/iJac- 
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the  couple  was  located  at  about  the  center  of  the  plate.  Strips 
of  mica  were  wedged  about  the  wires  so  aa  to  insure  that  the 
wires  did  not  make  contact  with  the  irou  plate  near  the  edges. 
A  second  thermocouple  was  located  in  the  furnace  adjacent  to 
the  plate  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  furnace  temperatures. 


f.CV^w  SECONDS.  ^..(n(IU>a.lCE 

Fia.  214.— Platb  1  IN  BIUFFLS.    Test  1. 

5.  The  experimfint  wysmflile  ill  the  following  manner.  The  fur- 
nace was  brought  up  to  the  desired  temperature  and  its  temperature 
measured.  The  plate  with  the  inserted  thermocouple  was  then 
qnicklj  placed  in  the  furnace  and  the  opening  cloaed.  The  exact 
time  of  placing  the  plate  in  the  furnace  was  noted  by  an  observer, 
who  thereafter  called  out  each  five-second  interval  to  another  ob- 
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Berrer  at  the  galvanometer.  In  this  way  the  temperature  of  the 
plate  wan  determined  at  five-sccoml  intervals  nntil  tlie  plate  reached 
anhatantially  the  temperature  of  the  furnace.  At  the  end  of  the 
ezpeiiuient  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  itself  was  again  read 
and  the  mean  of  the  temperatures  before  and  after  was  taken  as 


that  during  the  test.     Tlic  results  olttaiiicil  are  shown  in  Figs.  214 
to  231. 

6.  In  all  of  these  testa  the  transfer  of  heat  was  principally  by 
radiation.  When  the  muffle  was  used  the  damper  in  its  vent  pipe 
was  closed  as  was  also  the  opening  in  front.  In  the  open  hearth 
furnace  the  flames  passed  across  the  top  of  the  furnace  without 
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I  into  contact  with  tlic  floor  of  the  furnace.  The  openings 
for  in8ei>ting  material  were  kept  closed  hy  sheet  iron  dampers 
during  the  tests. 

7.  It  is  possible  from  tliese  data  to  determine  the  rate  of  trans- 
fer of  heat  from  tlio  funiaa!  to  tlie  iron.    Tho  specific  heat  of  iron 


KCKV  SECONDS. 

Flo.  ai6.— Plate  3  in  Muffle.    Tebt  1. 

Tsries  with  the  tcmpcraturD,    Pionehon  in  Compies  Rendus,  Vol 
108,  page  1123,  gives  it  as  follows: 
From  0°  to  660'^  Cent.,  Specific  Heat 

=  0.11019  +  0.000050666^  +  0.000000163998**. 
From  660°  to  "720°  Cent.,  Specific  Heat 

=  0.57803  —  0.00287196*  +  0.000003585**. 
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From  720"  to  1000''  Cent.,  Specific  Heat  =  0.218. 

From  1050°  to  1200°  Cent.,  Specific  Heat  =  0.19887. 

In  the  formulas,  t  is  the  temperature  in  degrees  Centigrade  for 
which  the  formula  i^ves  the  specific  heat.  By  using  these  valaes 
a  curve  was  constructed  showing  the  heat  ujiits  above  32  degrees 


Fahr.  in  a  pound  of  iron  at  any  temperature.  By  this  means  tie 
curves  in  Figs.  214  to  221  labelled  British  Thermal  Units  per 
Pound  were  constructed.  From  these  latter  curves  the  slope  of  the 
tangent  at  any  temperature  gives  the  heat  units  absorbed  per 
pound  per'second. 

8.  In  the  calculations  it  has  been  assumed  that  a  plate  laid  on 
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the  bottom  of  the  muffle  or  furnace  receiTes  heat  through  both 
the  top  and  the  bottom  surfaceB  from  a  source  at  the  temperature 
of  the  furnace.  This  is  strictly  true  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
heating  period.  The  bottom  of  the  muffle  was  covered  with  bone 
aah  and  it  is  quite  probable,  owing  to  its  low  heat  conductivity, 


a  s 

I  t 


that  less  heat  was  received  by  the  plate  through  its  lower  sur- 
face than  through  its  upper.  In  the  case  of  the  open  hearth 
furnace  the  plate  was  placed  upon  a  fire  brick,  whose  capacity  for 
storing  heat  was  considerable,  and  whose  heat  conductivity  was 
also  sufficient  to  maintain  a  high  temperature  at  the  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  iron  plate.     It  seems  probable  that  in  this  case  the 
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heats  received  through  the  top  and  bottom  surfaces  respectively 
were  nearly  equal  to  each  other, 

9.  It  has  also  been  assumed  that  the  plate  was  at  substantially 
the  same  temperature  in   the  interior  of  the  metal  where  the 


Fio.  219.— Plate  8  in  J[dpfle.    Test  2. 

thermocouple  was  located  aa  at  the  Furface.     That  this  is  p) 
tically  true  is  evident  from  the  following. 

10.  The  heat  conductivity  of  iron  is  O.IC  small  calories  per 
ond  per  square  centimeter  for  one  centimeter  of  thickness 
one  degree  centigrade  difference  of  temperature,  as  foun< 
Forbes.  This  corresponds  to  0.0000  British  Ihermal  unit 
square  inch  for  one  inch  thieknefis  and  one  degree  Fahrenhe 
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ference  of  temperature.  The  thickest  plate  experimented  with 
was  0.129  inch  thick,  so  that  the  heat  was  conducted  0.065  inch  in 
passing  from  the  surface  to  the  thermocouple.  A  difference  of 
temperature  of  one  degree  Fahrenheit  would  consequently  trans- 
mit 0.0138  heat  units  per  square  inch  per  second  from  the  surface 
to  the  center. 

11.  The  maximum  rate  at  which  heat  was  absorbed  in  the 
mu£9e  experiments  was  0.077  heat  units  per  square  inch  per  sec- 
ond. This  would  require  that  the  surface  of  the  plate  be  5.6 
degrees  Fahr.  liotter  than  the  center.  Since  the  temperature  of 
the  plate  was  at  the  same  time  rising  at  the  rate  of  35  degrees 
per  second,  the  lag  in  temperature  of  the  thermocouple  behind 
the  absorbing  surface  was  less  than  one-sixth  of  a  second. 

12.  In  the  open  hearth  furnace  experiments  the  maximum  rate 
of  heat  absorption  was  0.^6  heat  unit  per  square  inch  per  second, 
which  requires  a  difference  in  temperature  of  19  degrees  Fahr. 
At  the  same  time  the  temperature  was  rising  at  the  rate  of  90 
degrees  per  second,  showing  a  probable  lag  of  about  one-fifth  of  a 
second. 

13.  Moreover,  since  in  all  the  calculations  only  the  rate  of  tem- 
perature rise  has  been  used,  it  is  the  difference  of  the  lags  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  a  five-second  interv^al  that  introduces  an 
error,  and  this  difference  is  certainly  less  than  the  errors  of  ob- 
servation. 

14.  The  heat  absorbed  per  square  inch  of  surface  per  second 
has  been  calculated  from  the  curves  of  British  thermal  units  per 
pound  by  multii)lying  the  B.  t.  u.  per  pound  per  second  by  the 
weight  of  a  square  inch  of  the  plate  experimented  upon  and  divid- 
ing by  two,  upon  the  assumption  that  both  surfaces  are  active  in 
absorbing  heat.    Tlie  results  obtained  are  ^ixvu  in  Tables  1.  to  V. 

15.  A  comparison  of  these  results  with  Stefan's  law  of  the 
radiation  of  heat  shows  a  very  satisfactory  agreement.  Accord- 
ing to  Stefan  the  heat  absorbed  or  radiated  is  proportional  to  the 
difference  of  the  fourth  powers  of  the  absolute  temperatures. 
Expressed  algebraically,  Q  —  a  {r^*  —  Tj^),  where  Tj  is  the  absolute 
temperature  of  the  furnace  and  r2  is  the  absolute  temperature  of 
the  plate  being  heated. 

16.  Tables  I.  to  V.  give  the  values  of  the  constant  <y  when  Q  is 
expressed  in  British  thermal  units  per  square  inch  per  second  and 
r,,  Tj  are  in  degrees  absolute  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 
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TABLE  I. 


Plate  1  in  Muffle. 


TlMFKRATURK  OF 

Platk. 

Tkmfbbatubs  of 
furicack. 

British  Thsrmal  Units 

Absorbkd  pbb  Sq.  Imob 

PBR  Sbcond. 

Valuxs  of 
9  X  10>». 

Degrees 
Fahr. 

Degrtes 
AlMolote. 

Degrees 

Absolate. 

Testl. 

Degrees 

Absolnte. 

Tests. 

Test  1. 

Tests. 

Test  1. 

Tett  t. 

239 

839 

489 

539 

639 

789 

839 

939 

1.039 

1.139 

1.289 

1.889 

1,489 

700 
800 
900 
1.000 
1,100 
1.200 
1,800 
1,400 
1.500 
1.600 
1.700 
1.800 
1.900 

2,073 

2,146 

.0491 
.0484 
.0434 
.0484 
.0419 
.0890 
.0361 
.0347 
.0347 
.0292 

*!6i78* 
.0116 

.0491 

.0434^ 

.0419 

.0405 

.0405 

.0390 

.0876 

.0347 

.0818 

.0318 

.0289 

.0207 

.0144 

2.69 
2.40 
2.48 
2.48 
2.46 
2.38 
2.81 
2  37 
2.59 
2.45 

•  •  •  • 

2.18 
2.18 

2.84 
2.08 
2.04 
2.00 
2.06 
2.04 
2.05 
2.00 
1.97 
2.17 
2.25 
1.94 
1.77 

AvArairi 

) 

2.41 

2.06 

TABLE  IL 


Plate  2  in  Muffle. 


Tbmperaturb  of 
Plate. 

Tbmperatukb  of 

FURNACB. 

Britisu  Tubrmal  Units 

Absorbed  pkr  Sq.  Imcu 

PER  Second. 

Values  of 
9  X  10>». 

Degrees 
F»hr. 

Degrees 
Absolate. 

Degrees 

Absolute. 

Test  1. 

Degrees 

Absolate. 

Test  2. 

Test  1. 

Test  2. 

Test  1. 

Tests. 

239 
339 
439 
539 

6:{9 

789 
830 
939 
1,039 
1.139 
1.239 
1,339 
1.489 
1.539 
1,689 

700 
800 
900 
1,000 
1.100 
1,200 
1,300 
1.400 
1,500 
1.600 
1.700 
1.800 
1.900 
2,000 
2,100 

2.136 

2.246 

4  i 

.'6439 
.0428 
.0406 
.0390 
.0390 
.0374 
.0342 
.0325 
.0260 
.0195 
.0130 
.0065 

.0651 
.0602 
.0553 
.0520 
.0465 
.0446 
.0423 
.0400 
.0390 
.0358 
.0342 
.0293 
.0163 
.0120 
.0059 

•  •  •   • 

•  •   • 

2.18 
2.14 
2.10 
2.08 
2.18 
2.21 
2.17 
2.28 
2.09 
1.90 
1.67 
1.86 
.... 

2.98 
2.73 
2.54 
2.42 
2.21 
2.19 
2.16 
2.15 
2.24 
2.25 
2.42 
2.45 
1.78 
1.86 
1.95 

AvArsxro 

) 

2.08 

2.28 
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TABLE  III. 


Plats  3  in  Muffle. 


Britioh  Thsrmal  Units 

TSMFBRATURa  OF 

TlMPBRATURI  OF 

Absorbbd  psr  8q.  Inch 

Valuss  of 

Plate. 

FUKNACB. 

PKR  Sbookd. 

9  X  10>». 

D«grMt 
Khr. 

Dep«eB 
AlMolate. 

Degrees 

Abeolote. 
Test  1. 

Degreee 

Abeolnte. 

Test  8. 

Test  1. 

Tests. 

Test  1. 

Test  t. 

189 

600 

2,178 

2,241 

.0401 

1.79 

.... 

889 

700 

.0870 

.0463 

1.66 

1.85 

889 

800 

.0370 

.0463 

1.68 

1.86 

489 

900 

.0870 

.0432 

1.70 

1.76 

589 

1,000 

.0370 

.0482 

1.72 

1.78 

C89 

1,100 

,0370 

.0401 

1.76 

1.69 

789 

1,200 

.0870 

.0401 

1.8] 

1.78 

889 

1.800 

.0370 

.0886 

1.88 

1.72 

989 

1,400 

.0870 

.0870 

1.98 

1.73 

1.089 

1,500 

.0355 

.0370 

2.08 

1.88 

1.189 

1,600 

.0809 

.0889 

1.98 

1.82 

1..'89 

1.700 

.0809 

•  •  •  • 

1.88 

1.839 

1,800 

M 

.6266 

.0247 

1  67 

1.67 

1.439 

1,900 

.0123 

.0154 

1.30 

1.26 

1.589 

2,000 

.0093 

.0117 

1.42 

1.27 

1.689 

2,100 

1 

.0062           .0077 

2.02 

1.33 

Aver&fi^c 

1 

1.76 

1.67 

o- 

TABLE  IV. 


Plate  4  in  Muffle. 


Tbmpbraturb  of 

Tbmpiraturb  of  Plate. 

FURNACB. 

British  Thbrxal 
Units  Absorbbd  pbb 

Valubs  of 

^^     ^  /k  1  A 

Degrees  Fahr. 

Degrees  Absolute. 

Degrees  Absolate. 

Sq.  Inch  pbb  Sbcond. 

9  X  lO**. 

289 

700 

2,171 

.077 

8  58 

889 

800 

.0710 

3.29 

489 

900 

.0645 

3.00 

589 

1,000 

.0573 

2.71 

639 

1.100 

.0480 

2.07 

739 

1.200 

.0876 

1.87 

839 

1.300 

.0366 

1.89 

989 

1,400 

.0348 

1.89 

1,089 

1,500 

.0334 

1.94 

1,189 

1,600 

.0823 

2.06 

1,289 

1.700 

.0305 

2.20 

1,889 

1,800 

.0197 

1.68 

1,489 

1.900 

.0126 

1.37 

Averag 

e 

2.27 

m0»»f  § 
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TABLE  V. 
Plate  4  in  Open  Hearth  Furnace. 


BuiTisH  Tbkrmai.  Units 

TsMPKRATimK  or 

TlMPBRAX^TBE  OF 

Absorbed  per  8q.  Inch 

YALUBfl  OV 

Platb. 

Furnace. 

PER  Second. 

9   X   ' 

10»». 

"Degrees 

D^;ree8 
Abiolate. 

Degrees 

Absolatc. 

Test  1. 

Degrees 

Absulate. 

Test  2. 

Test  1. 

Tests. 

Teat  1. 

Tests. 

189 

600 

2,836 

2,871 

.2105 

.2636 

8.26 

8.89 

889 

800 

.2105 

.2686 

8.28 

8.91 

589 

1,000 

.2105 

.2636 

8.81 

8.94 

789 

1,200 

.2105 

.2636 

8.87 

4.00 

939 

1,400 

.2105 

.2686 

8.47 

4.11 

1,139 

1,600 

-.2105 

.2636 

8.62 

4.29 

1,289 

1.700 

.2105 

.2636 

8.74 

4.43 

1.889 

1,800 

.2008 

.2686 

8.71 

4.85 

1,489 

1,900 

.1865 

.2295 

8.61 

4.18 

1.589 

2,000 

.1721 

.2080 

8.53 

4.01 

1,689 

2,100 

.1578 

.1721 

3.49 

8.55 

1,789 

2,200 

.1868 

.1434 

8.80 

8.22 

1,889 

2,800 

.1147 

.1291 

8.18 

8.28 

1,989 

2,400 

.0968 

.1112 

3.07 

8.20 

2,089 

2,600 

.0896 

.1004 

8.50 

8.48 

2,189 

2.600 

.0717 

•  •  •  • 

8.28 

2,289 

2,700 

.0430 

•  •  •  • 

2.92 

2,889 

2,800 

Averagi 

3 

.0210 

•  •  -  • 

8.84 

3.48 

8.74 

17.  The  best  experimental  value  for  the  coeflBcient  of  emis- 
sivity  at  high  temperatures  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  is 
that  obtained  by  Kurlbaum  and  quoted  in  Preston's  Theory  of 
Heat.  The  value  of  o"  there  given  is  5.32  X  10""^^  watts  per  square 
centimeter  per  unit  value  of  the  function  Ti*  —  Tg*,  the  values  of 
Ti  and  r2  being  in  Centigrade  degrees  absolute.  Reduced  to  the 
units  used  in  this  paper  o"  becomes  3.081  X  lO"^'^  British  thermal 
units  per  square  inch  per  unit  function  Tj*  —  r2*  expressed  in  Fah- 
renheit units  absolute.  This  value  lies  between  the  extreme  val- 
ues calculated  in  this  paper. 

18.  The  values  of  o"  foimd  above  do  not  show  systematic  varia- 
tions within  a  single  test,  and  the  agreement  among  the  different 
tests  is  fairly  satisfactory. 

19.  The  average  value  of  (T  X  10^^  was  for  plate  1,  2.23;  for 
plate  2,  2.15;  for  plate  3,  1.72 ;  for  plate  4  in  muffle,  2.27.  Plates 
1,  2  and  4  were  of  wrought  iron,  while  plate  3  was  of  steeL 
The  average  then  for  all  the  tests  made  upon  wrought  iron  plates 
in  the  muffle  was  2.22.  It  appears  that  the  coefficient  of  emissivity 
for  steel  is  less  than  for  wrought  iron  by  about  twenty  per  cent. 
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20.  As  between  tests  1  and  2  upon  plate  4  in  the  open  hearth 
furnace,  it  is  neceaaary  to  pxplain  that  towarrl  the  close  of  test  1  the 
flux  ran  down  upon  the  wires  of  the  thermocouple,  making  contact 
between  the  wires  and  the  iron  plate  at  the  edges  of  the  plate. 


™i 


Fro.  220.— Plate  4  in  Mofflk.    Test  1. 

When  the  second  test  was  made,  therefore,  the  tbermoconple 
measured  the  temperattiro  at  the  edges  of  the  plate.  Evidently 
the  temperature  at  the  edge  rises  faster  than  at  the  middle  of  the 
plate,  because  more  surface  is  exposed  to  the  radiant  heat.  This 
is  very  clearly  sliuwn  in  h'ij;,  221 ,  where  both  tests  have  been  plotted 
on  the  same  diagram.    The  place  where  the  curves  intersect  shows 
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Flo.  331.— Plate  4  in  Opnit  Hkarth  F^msACE     Tbsts  1  t 
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approximately  when  the  flux  made  contact  with  the  wires  of  the 
thermocouple.  • 

21.  One  striking  result  of  these  tests  is  brought  out  by  compar- 
ing the  times  required  to  bring  the  plate  up  to  the  temperature  of 
the  furnace.  In  the  muffle  tests  about  three  minutes  were  re- 
quiredy  while  in  the  open  hearth  tests  one  minute  sufficed  to  heat 
the  plate  substantially  to  the  furnace  temperature. 

22.  If  the  law  of  Stefan  holds  for  the  radiation  and  absorption 
of  heat  under  practical  working  conditions^  as  seems  to  be  the. 
fact,  then  some  very  significant  relationships  exist  in  the  transfer 
of  heat  to  the  heating  surface  of  a  steam  boiler.  Compare  two 
cases  where  the  furnace  temperatures  are  2,000  degrees  and 
2,500  degrees  Fahr.  respectively,  and  a  portion  of  the  heating 
surface  is  exposed  to  direct  radiation  from  the  fire.  The  heats 
transferred  by  radiation  will  be  as  37  to  77  in  the  two  cases.  In 
other  words,  adding  500  degrees  to  the  temperature  of  the  fire 
more  than  doubles  the  radiant  heat  transmitted  to  the  water  in 
the  boiler. 
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]Vo.  10S5.* 

PERFORMANCE  OF  A    SUPERHEATER. 

BT  A.  BEMBNT,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(Member  of  the  Society,) 

1.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler  of 
approximately  5,000  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  of  a  height  of 
fourteen  tubes,  and  a  Babcock  &  Wilcox  superheater  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  served  by  a  chain 
grate  stoker  with  a  grate  area  of  75  square  feet,  which  discharged 
the  gases  of  the  fire  from  under  an  ordinary  short  ignition  arch 
directly  among  the  tubes  of  the  boiler. 

2.  The  diagrams  shown  are  plotted  from  a  large  number  of 
experiments.  The  great  variation  in  capacity  produced  was  due 
entirely  to  the  size  of  the  coal  used  by  the  stoker,  and  the  amount 
of  ash  it  contained.  In  calculating  the  work  developed  in  the 
superheater,  the  specific  heat  of  superheated  steam  was  taken  as 
0.75,  although  a  higher  figure  is  probably  nearer  correct,  as  the 
steam  pressure  was  180  pounds. 

3.  Fig.  222  shows  relation  of  degi^ce  of  superheat  to  tofal  horse- 
power developed.  It  is  apparent  that  the  capacity  increases  at  a 
much  greater  ratio  than  does  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  temperature  tends  in  a  measure  to  remain 
constant.  For  example,  for  ordinary  ranges  of  capacity  required 
in  service,  which  may  be  taken  as  from  500  to  800  horse-power, 
the  temperature  of  superheat  ranges  from  145  to  182  degrees, 
indicating  that  this  combination  of  boiler  and  superheater  prob- 
ably produces  as  uniform  a  degree  of  superheat  as  would  be  ob- 
tained from  a  direct  fired  superheater  in  usual  service.  Through- 
out tlie  whole  range  of  tlie  experiments,  the  total  horse-power 
varied  by  approximately  850  per  cent.,  while  the  degree  of  super- 
heat varied  by  approximately  100  per  cent.     The  condition  of 

*  Presented  at  the  Scranton  meeting  (Jnne,  1905)  of  tlie  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the  Tran$. 
actions. 
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combustion  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  this  curve,  be- 
cause the  large  capacities  were  produced  by  the  best  coal,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  coals  of  best  size  and  greatest  freedom  from 
ash.  It  was,  in  fact,  such  fuels  that  made  the  large  capacities 
possible,  the  largest  horse-power  being  produced  by  coals  specially 
selected,  by  screening  out  of  a  large  quantity  the  most  favorable 
For  this  reason,  the  condition  of  combustion  was  better  as 


sizes. 


the  horse-power  increased,  which  produced  a  higher  initial  tem- 
perature, causing  more  heat  to  flow  into  the  boiler  and  less  to  the 
superheater.    Therefore,  the  tendency  was  for  work  done  in  the 
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boiler  to  increase  in  much  greater  ratio  than  that  in  the  super- 
heater. This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  two  tests  between  100  and 
200  horse-power,  which  gave  about  85  degrees  of  superheat,  while 
that  at  860  horse-power  only  gave  a  superheat  of  about  190  de- 
grees. There  is  anotlicr  possible  reason  why  the  temperature 
elevation  is  not  greater  at  high  capacity;  it  is  the  possibility  of 
water  being  carried  from  the  boiler  by  the  steam  into  the  super- 
heater. If  this  does  occur,  it  is  a  case  where  it  is  desirable  for  a 
boiler  to  produce  wet  steam. 

4.  Fig.   223  shows  relation  between  liorse-power  produced  in 
boiler  and  superheater.    Fig.  224  gives  relation  of  degrees  of  super- 
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heat  to  horse-power  produced  in  the  superheater.  Fig.  225  shows 
percentage  of  horse-power  produced  in  the  superlieater  of  that  de- 
veloped in  the  boiler. 

5.  With  this  apparatus  all  of  the  steam  flows  through  the  super- 
heater under  normal  conditions,  but  at  the  safety  valves  are 
located  on  the  boiler  drums,  surplus  steam  escapes  without  being 
heated,  which  tends  to  cause  higher  degree  of  superheat,  because 
the  rate  of  flow  through  the  heater  is  reduced.  With  sudden  drop 
in  load,  superheat  with  the  apparatus  in  question,  has  been  ob- 
served to  rise  to  350  degrees.  It  has  been  considered  that  under 
such  conditions  there  is  danger  of  damage  to  the  superheater  tubes 
from  overheating.  The  author  is  not  aware  that  such  damage  has 
been  caused,  but  to  prevent  its  occurrence,  it  has  been  considered 
desirable  by  some  manufacturers  to  also  locate  a  safety  valve  on 


Fig.  226.— Boiler  Drum. 


the  superheater  which  will  discharge  at  a  somewhat  lower  press- 
ure than  those  on  the  boiler  drums.  • 

6.  One  feature  of  this  apparatus  which  has  caused  trouble,  is 
the  position  of  the  safety  valves,  they  being  located  jast  above 
the  water  baffle  at  the  front  of  the  boiler  drums.  Fig.  226  shows 
the  front  end  of  the  drum.  A  is  the  outlet  to  the  safety  valve, 
B  the  so-called  dry  pipe  leading  to  this  outlet,  C  the  water  bafile. 
As  will  be  observed,  the  steam  and  water  from  the  front  headers 
of  the  boiler,  escape  from  under  the  baffle  just  below  this  safety 
valve  dry  pipe,  there  not  being  more  than  18  inches  between  the 
normal  water  line  and  this  pipe ;  the  result  is,  that  water  is  very 
easily  carried  out  by  the  steam  escaping  from  the  safety  valve. 
Occasionally  the  water  line  has  been  reduced- from  the  middle  of 
the  gauge  glass  to  the  bottom,  a  drop  of  0  in.  occurring  in  a  few 
seconds.    Under  such  conditions  the  temperature  of  superheat  rose 
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Fia.  227.— Ckoss  Sbction  at  Safety  Valtx. 
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Fio.  228. — Crusb  Section  at  Outuit  to  Buperbbatbb. 
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to  -i^tO  (lopws.    Tlio  wilier  is  imliciittMl  in  Fifr.  220  ns  rising  to  the 
safety  valve  pipe  allowing  the  manner  of  its  escape. 

7.  Duplicate  pipes  D  gatlier  tlie  steatn  and  conduct  it  down 
through  the  bottom  of  tlic  drums  to  the  superheater  which  is 
located  below.  Fip;.  22K  ia  a  cross  section  indiqiiting  these  dupli- 
cate piiKM,  aii<l  Fijr.  22T  is  a  oi'i>sifl  s<vli<ni  at  tlie  safety  valve.  These 
so-called  dry  j>i])es  are  perforated  en  (heir  Upper  surface  with  a 
very  large  number  of  holes  of  a  diameter  of  about  0.25  of  an  inch. 

ItiSCCSSION'. 

J/r.  Orii.  11.  Jhirnis. — ^[r.  fieuient  li!is  made  certain  calcula- 
tions of  tlie  work  done  by  this  superheater  on  the  assumption  that 
the  specilic  heat  of  the  steam  is  0.75.  and  he  ventures  the  opinion 
that  even  this  fi;^ure  is  too  low.  There  is  a  deal  of  talk  nowadays 
about  tlie  speeilic  heat  increasing  with  the  pressure,  and  the  be- 
lief seems  to  be  ([uite  common  that  the  figure  0.48  ordinarily 
used  for  hi<jh  pressures  is  incorrect.  I  have  seen  no  conclusive 
experiments,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  the  si>ceific  heat  does  increase 
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with  the  pressure,  the  increase  is  much  less  than  this  paper  would 
lead  us  to  suppose. 

I  have  no  experiments  of  my  own  which  give  positive  data  on 
the  subject,  but  I  have  some  whicli  may  be  said  to  give  negative 
data,  and  these  prove  to  my  mind  that  the  specific  lieat  is  nothing 
like  0.75.  The  experiments  which  I  made  are  of  a  private  nature, 
and  I  can  present  only  tlie  conclusions  which  bear  on  the  subjecj^. 
The  work  was  done  on  an  indopendently  fired  superheater,  and 
consisted  in  measuring  the  weight  of  coal  burned,  the  amount  of 
steam  superheated,  and  all  the  data  required  for  determining  the 
eflBiciency.  If  the  specific  heat  of  the  steam  were  as  high  as  0.75, 
the  efficiency  of  this  superheater  would  have  been  no  less  than 
ninety-two  \yev  cent,  of  the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel,  and  I  am 
sure  that  no  one  would  have  the  temerity  to  claim  any  such  result. 
There  is  no  reason  why  an  independent  superheater  should  have 
an  efficiency  greater  than  can  be  obtained  from  a  hand  fired  boiler, 
and  this  will  seldom  show  much  over  seventy-five  per  cent.  The 
chances  are  that  a  superheater  such  as  I  tested  would  be  much  less 
efficient  than  the  boiler,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  a  large  mass  of 
brick  work  exposed  to  radiation,  and  the  surface  of  this  brick 
work  is  far  greater,  and  its  temperature  far  higher,  than  that 
of  a  steam  boiler  setting  of  equal  grate  area. 

If  the  author  has  any  reliable  data  in  support  of  his  position 
in  this  matter,  let  us  have  them. 

JUr.  E,  IL  FoHter. — In  paragraph  5  the  author  speaks  of  a 
sudden  rise  of  superheat  with  a  drop  in  load. 

This  effect  I  attribute  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  superheater, 
owing  to  the  use  of  ''  bare  "  tubes.  In  our  form  of  superheater 
we  provide  a  heavy  coating  of  cast  iron,  with  deeply  corrugated 
surface,  which  mass  of  metal  acts  as  a  dampener  to  sudden 
changes  in  conditions  and  tends  to  maintain  a  uniform  superheat. 

Mr.  Bemcnt* — It  is  very  fortunate,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Barrus 
makes  the  criticism  he  does;  not  that  I  agree  with  him,  but  be- 
cause it  illustrates  how  divergent  are  the  opinions  held  regarding 
the  sj^cific  heat  of  superheated  steam,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
his  opinion  differs  so  widely,  for  example,  from  that  held  by  Pro- 
fessor Reeve  and  Mr.  Orrok.  The  reason  I  adopted  the  figure 
0.75  for  specific  heat  was  because  these  boilers  supplied  turbines, 
and  the  General  Electric  Company  had  used  this  figure.     For  this 


*  Author'H  C-losure,  under  the  Rules. 
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reason  the  client  expressed  a  wish  that  it  be  employed.  Mr. 
Barrtts  mentions  an  experiment  wherein  the  result  appeared  to 
show  that  the  specific  heat  is  much  lower  than  0.75.  The  details 
of  this  would  be  of  the  very  greatest  importance;  unfortunately, 
they  are  not  furnished. 

This  matter  is  an  embarrassing  one.  There  are  a  number  of 
colleges  in  the  country  which  could  have  made  valuable  experi- 
ments, but  it  seems  rather  to  be  the  disposition  to  accumulate 
apparatus  than  to  use  it.  For  many  years  chemists  and  physicists 
have  claimed  that  specific  heats  increased  with  both  pressure  and 
temperature,  but  engineers  have  been  content  to  overlook  and 
ignore  such  views,  until  the  matter  has  reached  its  present  state. 

The  cast  iron  outer  coating  of  the  tubes  used  by  Mr.  Foster,  of 
course,  does  store  heat,  with  the  result  that  under  such  conditions 
as  mentioneil,  the  excessive  degree  of  superheat  would  not  be  so 
quickly  attained,  but  if  a  calculation  is  made  showing  the  heat 
storing  capacity  of  this  outer  cast  iron  surface,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  safety  valves  will  not  have  to  blow  very  long  before  steam 
temperature  would  rise  as  high  with  this,  as  with  the  superheater 
described  in  the  paper. 
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]Vo.  1096.* 

NOTES  ON  EFFICIENCY  OF  STEAM  GENERATING 

APPARATUS. 

BT  ▲.  BBXKirr,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  This  contribution  was  suggested  by  the  discussion  of  a  paper 
entitled  "  More  Exact  Methods  for  Determining  the  Efficiency  of 
Steam  Generating  Apparatus,"  which  was  presented  by  the  author 
at  the  previous  annual  meeting. 

2.  Efficiency  in  steam  generation  is  a  very  complicated  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  function  of  some  constants  and  many  variables, 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  consider  and  take  into  account  the 
individual  features  and  their  influences.  Especially  is  this  neces- 
sary for  proper  selection  or  for  the  development  of  superior  ap- 
paratus, and  proper  consideration  of  these  matters  requires  a 
more  exact  definition  of  some  terms  used,  than  prevail  at  present. 
For  example,  the  word  boiler  is  employed  indiscriminately  to 
designate  either  the  boiler  proper  or  the  combination  of  it  with 
other  apparatus.  Likewise  the  efficiency  of  a  boiler,  and  the  effi- 
ciency which  may  be  produced  through  it,  are  commonly  consid- 
ered as  being  the  same. 

The  Boiler. 

3.  There  is  considerable  lack  of  agreement  as  to  what  is  im- 
plied by  the  term  "  boiler."  The  author  does  not  recognize  the 
brick  walls  which  enclose  it,  the  cast  iron  fire  bars,  the  stoker 
machine  or  the  furnace  as  being  in  any  way  a  part  of  the  boiler. 
Manufacturers  take  orders  for,  and  contract  to  deliver  under  pen- 
alty, what  they  designate  as  a  "  boiler,"  and  they  deliver  and 
receive  payment  for  a  metal  structure,  tight  enough  not  to  leak, 


*  Presented  at  the  Scranton  meeting  (June,  1905)  of  the  American  Societj 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the  Transactions, 
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and  strong  enough  to  withstand  pressure,  but  no  fire  bars,  stoker, 
furnace  or  brick  walls  are  included  in  the  delivery.  These  feat- 
ures are  often  supplied  by  others  who  are  not  in  the  boiler  busi- 
ness.   Thus  a  boiler  must  have  an  individuality. 

Efficiency  of  a  Boiler. 

4.  It  is  a  fact  that  boilers  are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  and 
arranged  so  that  the  gases  flow  in  more  or  less  contact  with  them, 
by  paths  of  more  or  less  length.  Now,  as  the  purpose  of  the 
boiler  in  this  connection  is  to  abstract  heat  from  these  gases,  it 
must  be  true  that  the  various  shapes  and  gas  passages  which  are 
fixed  features  of  the  mechanical  construction,  have  an  influence 
on  the  amount  of  heat  flo\ving  to  it.  Therefore,  this  metallic 
structure,  because  of  features  of  shape  and  arrangements  of  its 
parts,  does  necessarily  produce  an  effect,  and  whatever  such  effect 
is,  it  is  fixed  and  permanent,  because  it  is  due  to  the  mechanical 
arrangement  which  cannot  change,  and  this  is  what  the  author 
designates  as  efficiency  of  a  boiler.  Other  influences  may  act  in 
conjunction  with  it,  and  thereby  produce  a  different  result,  but 
this  does  not  change  this  feature  of  efficiency  of  the  boiler;  it  is 
permanent,  and  can  no  more  change  than  the  mechanical  form 
and  construction.  For  example,  if  a  good  boiler  becomes  scaled 
and  dirty,  this  latter  influence  will  produce  a  new  and  inferior 
result,  but  let  another  inferior  boiler  become  scaled  and  dirty, 
such  influence  will  be  the  same  for  each.  Likewise  a  poor  fire 
under  a  good  boiler  \nll  produce  a  poor  efficiency,  caused,  not  by 
the  boiler,  but  by  the  fire  itself;  and  the  same  poor  fire  under  an 
inferior  boiler  will  result  in  a  lower  efficiency  than  with  the  bet- 
ter  boiler.  Therefore,  this  superiority  due  to  the  peculiarities  of 
meelianical  design  and  constriietion  cannot  vary  with  any  sort  of 
regularity  and  according  to  any  ascertainable  law  with  every  varia- 
tion in  kind  of  coal  and  character  of  fire,  because  this  character- 
istic is  as  ])emianont  as  the  rivets  in  the  boiler  itself r 

5.  It  is  useful  and  necessary  to  recognize  a  distinction  between 
efficiency  of  a  boiler  and  boiler  efficiency,  the  former  a  constant 
for  any  particular  boiler,  and  the  latter  produced  by  other  influ- 
ences which  may  be  variable  in  character  and  effect,  which,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  produces  various 
results,  and  effecting  the  efficiency  produced  through  the  boiler. 
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Furnace  Efficiency. 

6.  This  has  been  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  total  heat  delivered 
from  the  furnace  to  the  total  heat  value  of  the  coal  consumed. 
This  definition,  however,  does  not  take  into  account  the  tempera- 
ture accompanying  heat  development,  which  is  the  most  important 
factor  involved,  because  full  heat  development  is  possible  at  a 
temperature  so  low  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  of  it  to  flow 
into  the  boiler.  Heat  development  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  boiler 
unless  it  is  at  sufficiently  high  temperature  for  such  heat  to  flow 
into  it.  Therefore,  a  definition  of  furnace  efficiency  is  incomplete, 
if  it  neglects  the  matter  of  temperature.  It  is  not  only  useful  but 
necessary  to  recognize  the  distinction  between  heat  and  tempera- 
ture. As  in  electricity,  a  small  amount  of  current  flows  if  the 
voltage  is  low,  but  if  voltage  is  high,  a  large  amount  will  flow  in 
a  very  small  wire;  thus  the  temperature  is  the  motive  power  which 
causes  transfer  of  heat  from  the  gases  to  the  water  in  the  boiler, 
which  transfer  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture. 

The  Furnace. 

7.  For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  principles  involved,  the 
author  considers  the  fire  grate  or  stoker  machine  as  being  no  por- 
tion of  the  furnace,  which  is  an  intermediary  element  located 
between  and  connecting  the  grate  or  stoker  and  boiler;  a  chamber 
in  which  the  gases  from  the  fire  are  mixed  together,  wherein  the 
process  of  combustion  which  begins  at  the  fire  is  finished,  and 
where  a  sufficient  mixture  between  air  and  combustible  may  be 
secured,  provided  these  ingredients  are  supplied  to  it  in  proper 
proportion.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  assuming  a  fire  brick 
chamber  in  which  gases  of  more  or  less  completed  combustion 
enter,  together  with  air,  then  if  thorough  mixture  be  obtained 
with  sufficient  air  present,  combustion  will  be  complete,  and  if 
just  the  required  amount  of  air  be  present  to  fully  satisfy  the 
combustible  gas,  an  ideal  result  will  be  attained,  because  full  heat 
development  will  occur  together  with  a  minimum  quantity  of 
gases,  resulting  in  maximum  temperature,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  mixing  capacity  of  the  furnace  is  sufficient. 

8.  The  proper  and  most  convenient  measure  of  furnace  effi- 
ciency would  be  the  composition  of  the  gases  leaving  it,  as  de- 
termined by  analysis.     According  to  the  above  definition,  a  fur- 
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nace  would  not  be  a  portion  of  some  steam  generating  apparatus; 
for  example,  when  a  grate  is  located  immediately  under  the  boiler. 
In  other  cases,  such  as  with  many  stokers,  the  furnace  featiire  is 
only  partially  developed.  With  such  fuel  as  anthracite  coal  or 
coke,  a  furnace  would  have  a  minimum  value,  and  its  maximinn 
value  would  be  realized  with  bituminous  coal. 

■ 

The  Orate  or  Stoker. 

9.  This  portion  of  the  apparatus  should  supply  the  required 
amounts  of  fuel  and  air,  and  in  such  relative  proportions  as  to 
cause  a  proper  balancing  of  the  quantities  of  air  and  combustible, 
or  should  be  so  designed  and  proportioned  as  to  insure  such  result 
by  proper  manipulation,  and  sufficient  mixture  between  fuel  and 
air  should  occur  at  the  grate  so  as  not  to  overtax  the  mixing 
capacity  of  the  furnace.  In  addition,  this  portion  of  the  appa- 
ratus should  remove  the  ash  in  a  manner  and  at  a  rate  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  fuel  and  air  supply,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
waste  fuel  in  the  ashes.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  function  of  the 
grate  or  stoker  is  complicated.  The  plain  hand-fired  grate  fulfills 
requirements  to  a  minimum,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  properly 
proportioned  chain  grate  stoker  fulfills  requirements  to  a  maxi- 
mum extent. 

10.  It  is  not  only  desirable  that  the  grate  or  stoker  utilize  the 
entire  amount  of  fuel,  but  that  it  furnish  a  product  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  furnace,  so  that  it  in  turn  may  be  able  to 
serve  the  boiler  with  a  product  best  adapted  to  its  especial  needs. 

11.  Therefore  it  is  important  and  necessary  that  the  individu- 
ality of  the  functions  and  processes  be  recognized,  because  a  high 
efficiency  cannot  be  had  from  a  good  boiler  if  served  with  a  poor 
fire,  or  from  a  good  fire  if  the  heat  absorption  is  attempted  with 
a  poor  boiler. 

Manipulation. 

12.  High  heat  efficiency  in  steam  generation  requires,  first,  a 
good  apparatus,  and  second,  that  it  be  properly  manipulated.  The 
faults  of  the  fireman  and  furnace  operator  are  well  understood 
and  recognized,  and  he  is  much  to  be  blamed  for  poor  results. 
But  it  is  quite  the  popular  thing,  however,  for  the  entire  blame 
to  be  placed  on  the  man  who  manipulates  the  fire,  when  in  fact 
the  apparatus  is  often  very  faulty,  and  in  some  cases  very  poor 
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results  are  very  nearly  all  due  to  the  apparatus,  yet  the  man  is 
blamed  for  the  bad  engineering  of  the  maker  and  designer.  And 
often  an  operating  engineer  or  proprietor  seeks  in  the  fireman  a 
degree  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  these  complicated  proc- 
esses; much  greater  than  he  himself  possesses. 

13.  For  better  guidance  of  the  furnace  operator,  the  automatic 
indication  of  oxygen  has  been  considered  desirable.  But  there 
is  no  reiason  for  such  device  from  the  standpoint  of  present  knowl- 
edge. Should  it,  however,  be  available  and  in  use,  and  the  indica- 
tions were  as  in  the  two  examples  from  the  same  furnace — 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Per  cent.  ozjgeD 6.6  7.6 

what  would  the  fireman  consider  necessary;  to  increase  it  in  No.  1 
or  reduce  it  in  No.  2  ?  If  an  Orsat  apparatus  was  used  to  learn 
what  these  indications  of  oxygen  meant,  the  result  would  be 

No.  1.  No.  8. 

Carbon  dioxide 18.6  11.1 

Oxygen 6.6  7.6 

Carbon  monoxide 0.0  1.1 

Being  guided  by  the  indications  of  oxygen  only,  it  might  appear 
to  the  fireman  that  it  should  be  reduced  in  No.  2,  but  combustion 
is  not  complete  as  it  is;  the  indications  are  that  it  could  be  reduced 
in  No.  1,  which  would  not  be  apparent  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
percentage  of  oxygen  only.  These  two  analyses  were  from  a 
Hawley  furnace  and  taken  about  two  hours  apart.  No.  1  with  a 
clean  fire  on  the  bottom  grate.  No.  2  with  an  accumulation  of 
ash  and  clinker  on  this  grate,  and  the  large  amount  of  oxygen 
was  caused  by  the  amount  of  coal  being  burned  becoming  less, 
owing  to  the  obstruction  which  caused  the  air  entering  other  than 
through  the  fuel  being  proportionately  greater.  Now,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  CO2  would  have  shown  that  there  was  something  the 
matter  with  condition  No.  2,  fully  as  well  and  probably  better 
than  that  of  oxygen. 

14.  There  are  now  automatic  apparatus  for  the  boiler  room 
which  continually  indicate  condition  of  combustion  according  to 
percentage  of  CO2.  The  Econometer  and  Dasymeter  are  purely 
mechanical  devices;  the  Gas  Composimeter  and  the  Ados  appar- 
atus are  chemical  instruments;  the  latter  two  make  permanent 
records;  the  Dasymeter  is  made  with  and  without  recorder,  and 
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the  author  has  devised  and  in  one  ease  applied  a  recording  attach- 
ment to  the  Econometer,  which  makes  a  record  on  a  24-hour  cir- 
cular chart  similar  to^  and  as  convenient  as  those  from  the  Bristol 
recording  instruments. 

15.  No  more  instruments  to  indicate  condition  of  combustion 
are  required  at  present,  but  what  is  needed  very  badly,  are  some 
more  engineers  and  proprietors  who  will  appreciate  and  learn  to 
use  the  instruments  which  are  already  available  and  to  impress 
their  value  on  the  firemen  by  their  own  example. 

16.  When  it  is  consideired  that  within  about  five  years  nearly 
every  engineering  college  in  this  country  has  added  to  its  equip- 
ment either  an  Econometer  or  similar  instrument,  and  that  during 
this  time  their  use  has  been  largely  discontinued,  not  through  any 
fault  of  the  instrument,  but  o^ving  to  neglect  of  the  important 
economic  feature  which  they  represent,  is  an  indication  that  the 
fireman  is  not  responsible  for  all  of  the  trouble- 

An  Efficient  Boiler. 

17.  In  the  paper  by  the  author  which  is  referred  to  above,  re- 
sults of  tests  were  given  of  two  boilers  differing  much  in  efficiency. 
As  no  drawings  accompanied  that  paper,  it  was  not  clear  to  what 
type  the  tests  referred.  For  this  reason,  illustrations  showing 
them  are  offered.  These  boilers  are  designated  as  A  and  B.  Fig. 
230  is  an  elevation  in  section  showing  both  in  one  view.  What  is 
designated  as  B  was  made  by  changing  the  original  gas  travel  by 
the  insertion  of  two  baffles,  the  location  of  which  is  indicated  by 
the  broken  lines  parallel  with  the  tubes.  The  paths  of  the  gases 
are  shown  by  arrows  among  the  tube  surface,  the  heavy  full  one 
is  for  A  and  the  broken  arrows  for  boiler  B;  therefore  to  illustrate 
boiler  4,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  two  inserted  baffles 
and  the  broken  arrows  as  missing.  This  improved  boiler  was  not 
originally  made  as  shown  but  was  produced  by  changing  one  of 
the  A  type.  In  this,  the  first  experimental  unit,  the  inserted  baf- 
fles were  of  sheet  steel,  but  with  others  which  were  changed, 
because  of  the  value  of  this  improveiHent,  the  lower  inserted 
baffle  was  made  with  fire  brick  tiles,  and  the  upper  of  corrugated 
steel  plates.  To  insert  a  baffle  required  the  removal  of  one  row 
of  tubes  which  were  afterwards  replaced.  It  was  found  by  tem- 
perature measurements  made  in  the  interior  of  the  boiler  among 
the  tubes,  that  the  openings  at  the  ends  of  the  baffles  were  greater 
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than  necessary,  therefore  in  the  change  of  those  that  followed, 
these  openings  were  proportionately  decreased,  so  that  at  the  final 
outlet  at  the  top  of  the  tubes,  this  baffie  was  extended  within  two 
feet  of  the  front  water  leg. 

18.  Briefly  the  results  of  two  kinds  of  experiments  are  given 
in  tables  Nos.  1  and  2;  these  tests  are  given  in  greater  detail  in 
the  original  paper. 

TABLE  I. 

HORSB-POWBR  AND  FiNAL  TEMPERATURE. 

B0IUEB8. 

A.  B, 

Complete  Combnstion,  COs 10 . 7         10.8 

Hone-power  developed 664.8  580.4 

Final  gas  temperature 657  469 

Steam  temperature,  F 879  877 

TABLE  n. 

HORSS-POWEB  AND  EVAPORATION. 

BOILBBS. 

* ' . 

A.  B. 

Complete  combustion,  CO9 7.0         6.7 

Pounds  of  the  same  f  ael  barned  per  hour 1,766      1,446 

Horse-power 888         895 

Pounds  of  steam  from  and  at  2 1 2  degrees  per  1  b.  of  f  ael  burned . .  7 .  47        9 .  42 

Steam  temperature,  F 877         877 

19.  In  Table  No.  1  the  difference  in  efficiency  appearing  in  the 
final  gas  temperature,  and  in  Table  No.  2  the  measure  of  efficiency 
is  in  steam  made;  while  boiler  B  was  supplied  with  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  heat,  it  absorbed  more  than  the  other. 

Path  of  Gas  in  Boiler  A. 

20.  Obtaining  an  exact  value  for  the  temperature  of  the  escap- 
ing gases  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  well  illustrated  by  Figs.  231, 
232  and  233.  Referring  to  Fig.  231,  the  active  path  of  the  gases 
is  indicated  according  to  temperature  measurements  taken  through 
hollow  stay  bolts  in  the  front  and  back  water  legs  of  boiler  A, 
The  illustration  shows  the  tubes  as  being  absent.  Fig.  232  gives 
measurements  made  across  the  path  of  the  gases  at  the  exit;  the 
points  indicate  temperatures  at  locations  shown  by  corresponding 
letters  in  Fig.  231.  The  curve  of  Fig.  233  gives  temperatures  on 
the  vertical  line  Y  of  Fig.  231.  The  location  of  measurement  of 
the  final  temperature  for  each  of  these  boilers  is  indicated  by  the 
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Fig.  280.— Elevation  is  Section,  showiho  Boilbrb  A  ahd  B 
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Fio.  382.— TsKPKKiTtmB  acrosb  Qabeb  at  Exit  fkom  Tubes. 
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NUMBER  OF  STAY  BOLT  OPENINOS,  READINQ  UF 

Fio.  288.— TKHPsiUTUitB  or  Line  Y  of  Fio.  ! 
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measuring  instrument  shown  at  T  in  Fig.  230.  This  point  may  or 
may  not  have  given  an  exact  value,  but  it  is  similar  for  each,  and 
was  selected  as  the  best  location  after  much  experience  with  these 
boilers.  The  path  of  the  gases  shown  in  Fig.  231  has  been  referred 
to  as  short  circuiting,  yet  they  always  flow  through  this  boiler  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  back  to  the  front  upper  corner  and  do  not 
pass  into  the  other  two  corners  at  any  rate  of  driving  when  suction 
draft  is  used,  whatever  the  rate  of  driving  may  be.  This  may  be 
called  short  circuiting,  yet  it  is  the  natural  path  of  the  gases. 
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Effect  of  Boiler  on  Final  Efficiency, 

21.  It  has  been  intimated  that  there  can  be  no  advantage  in  a 
boiler  of  superior  efficiency  over  an  inferior  one,  because  of  the 
varying  effect  of  quality  of  fire,  rate  of  driving,  etc.  And  it  will 
be  useful  to  illustrate  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  effects 
as  applied  to  boilers  A  and  B,  l>ccause  it  appears  to  have  been 
intimated  that  these  variable  influences  may  efface  the  superiority 
of  a  boiler. 
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22.  The  efficiency  produced  through  a  boiler  decreases  with  in- 
crease of  capacity,  on  account  of  increasing  resistance  to  flow  of 
heat  through  the  metal.  Therefore,  the  losses  in  the  hot  gases 
above  steam  temperature  for  table  No.  1,  are  indicated  by  the  two 
points  in  Fig.  234  at  their  respective  rate  of  evaporation.      Now 
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Fio.  235.— Loss  from  Boiler  A  over  B  dub  to  Dbcbeabiko  Initial 
Temperature,  Measured  above  Temperature  of  Air. 

if  a  sufficiently  small  fire  be  maintained  under  these  boilers,  there 
would  be  no  loss  above  steam  temperature,  or,  in  other  words, 
this  would  be  a  condition  of  zero  loss  above  steam  temperature. 
It  does  not  matter  that  radiation  from  the  boiler  would  carry 
away  a  large  amount  of  heat,  because  this  fact  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  problem  here  presented,  therefore  the  effect  on  these 
two  boilers,  caused  by  increasing  capacity  may  be  illustrated  by 
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the  two  cnrves;  theae  curves  are  not  pr(q>eirly  fltraigfat  Enes,  how- 
ever, but  flhonld  drop  off  somewhat;  the  illustration,  however,  is 
sufficient.  So  it  follows  that  the  effect  of  iacreaaing  capacity  is 
to  produce  a  diverging  result  in  favor  of  boiler  B. 

23.  As  condition  of  combustion  has  an  influence  on  the  amount 
of  heat  which  will  flow  to  any  boiler,  it  affects  the  efficiency  pro- 
duced through  it.     Taking  the  final  temperatures  above  the  air 
supply  of  75  degreea  from  Table  No.  1,  the  curve  in  Fig.  235  illns- 
,   trates  the  increasing  lose  caused  by  boiler  A  over  that  of  B,  with 


varying  excess  of  air,  assuming  that  the  final  temperatures  of 
Table  No.  1  are  constant  for  all  conditions  of  combustion,  and 
those  capacities  given. 

24.  The  reason  why  constant  final  temperature  is  assumed  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  236,  The  curve  designated  boiler  A  is  plotted 
from  simultaneous  measurements  in  the  furnace  over  the  fire  and 
at  the  exit  from  the  boiler.  After  the  first  reading  was  taken, 
the  motion  of  the  chain  grate  stoker  was  arrestedj  this  allowed 
the  fire  to  gradually  bum  away,  which  proceeded  from  the  back 
of  the  grate  toward  the  front,  so  when  the  last  set  of  measure- 
ments at  425  initial  and  350  final  were  taken,  there  was  but  a 
email  quantity  of  fire  present  at  the  front  of  the  furnace.  This 
curve  was  produced  by  decreasing  quantity  of  heat  generated  and 
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by  decreasing  initial  temperatupe,  the  former  due  to  the  fire  be- 
coming smaller,  and  the  latter  to  enlarged  excess  of  air,  with  the 
result  that  while  the  initial  varied  by  518  per  cent.,  the  final 
temperature  varied  by  only  36  per  cent.  It  is,  of  course,  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  these  measurements  were  not  made  during  the 
progress  of  any  other  experiments.  The  curve  designated  boiler 
£  is  so  located  as  to  represent  corresponding  relation  between 
initial  and  final  temperature  for  its  boiler  and  relative  condition, 
and  is  not  plotted  from  temperature  measurements,  being  located 
a  distance  lower  on  the  diagram,  corresponding  to  the  difference 
in  final  temperature  given  in  Table  No.  1.  These  curves  repre- 
sent one  extreme  of  the  effect  produced  on  final  temperature  by 
a  varying  quality  of  the  fire  as  influenced  by  the  two  boilers  in 
question. 

25.  Excess  of  air  reduces  initial  temperature;  for  this  reason, 
flow  of  heat  to  the  boiler  is  decreased  and  more  goes  to  the  chim- 
ney, resulting  in  a  higher  final  temperature.  Therefore,  low  in- 
itial causes  high  final  temperature,  and  when  decreasing  initial 
temperature  is  accompanied  by  generation  of  uniform  quantity 
of  heat  or  by  increasing  quantity  of  heat,  the  final  rises  inversely 
to  that  of  the  initial  temperature  to  a  marked  extent.  This,  the 
other  extreme,  is  indicated  for  the  two  boilers  by  curves  A2  and 
B2.  Taking'^the  effect  produced  by  varying  qualities  of  fire  and 
initial  temperature  as  illustrated  by  the  curves  showing  the  ex- 
tremes, it  appears  that  the  curve  of  average  final  temperature 
would  be  a  horizontal  line  beyond  the  point  of  950  degrees  initial. 

26.  But  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  final  temperature 
is  based  on  the  average  as  illustrated,  or  on  either  of  the  extremes 
indicated  by  the  curves,  all  show  the  increasing  value  of  boiler 
B  over  A  as  the  fire  becomes  poorer;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  quality  of  the  fire,  or,  in  other  words,  initial  temperature  in- 
creases, the  value  of  the  fixed  and  unvarying  efficiency  of  a  boiler 
becomes  less,  not  owing  to  any  change  in  the  boiler  itself,  but 
in  the  effect  produced  upon  it  by  the  fire.  So  that  as  the  initial 
temperature  rises  the  resulting  efficiency  produced  through  these 
boilers  comes  nearer  together. 

27.  The  author  considers  that  these  boilers,  A  and  5,  represent 
the  extreme  ranges  of  efficiency,  possessed  by  what  would  be 
called  first-class  boilers,  and  it  is  his  present  opinion,  if  such  or 
corresponding  boilers  be  served  with  a  very  good  fire,  the  result- 
ing efficiency  produced  through  them  will  equal  a  fuel  saving  of 
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10  per  cent  for  the  better  ovet  the  poorer,  at  a  capacity  of  one 
horse-power  developed  per  each  10  square  feet  of  heating  surface, 
and  this  would  be  the  niinimum  me^ure  of  value  between  them. 
But,  as  the  condition  of  combustion  becomes  poorer,  the  effect 
of  the  value  of  a  more  e£Bicient  boiler  becomes  greater,  and  a 
purchaser  would  always  realize  benefit  from  it,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  with  a  good  furnace  and  stoker  over  poor  ones,  unless 
properly  operated. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  William  Kent. — "  It  is  useful  and  necessary  to  recognize 
the  distinction  between  the  efficiency  of  a  boiler  and  boiler 
efficiency,  the  former  a  constant  for  any  particular  boiler." 

I  have  never  found  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  I  do  not  find  that 
anywhere  in  this  paper  the  author  has  given  any  method  by  which 
we  can  determine  what  he  calls  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler ;  that  is, 
the  constant  by  which  we  can  rate  a  boiler  and  say  this  boiler  has 
a  certain  efficiency,  which  is  a  constant  for  this  particular  boiler. 
I  do  not  understand  how  he  is  going  to  arrive  at  this  so-called 
efficiency,  or  what  the  means  are  for  getting  at  it.  Of  course,  we  all 
know  what  has  been  invariably  called  the  efficiency  of  a  boilerf  and 
that  it  is  clearly  laid  down  and  defined  by  tlie  code  of  the  Boiler 
Test  Committee,  and  I  do  not  think  we  really  need  any  other  defi- 
nition. 

The  efficiency  of  a  boiler  is  a  figure  obtained  by  a  test,  it  is  not 
a  function  of  the  boiler  only,  but  also  of  all  the  variable  conditions 
that  exist  during  the  test.  The  commonly  used  definition  agrees 
with  the  general  definition  of  efficiency  of  any  machine,  that  is  the 
ratio  of  ''  output "  to  "  input."  It  is  the  same  thing  which  the 
author  calls  "  boiler  efficiency "  or,  elsewhere  in  his  paper, 
"  efficiency  produced  through  the  boiler.  The  attempt  to  define 
it  otherwise  makes  a  definition  which  is  out  of  harmony  with  all 
existing  literature  on  the  subject.  A  boiler  can  no  more  have  a 
definite  constant  efficiency,  a  function  of  the  metallic  structure 
only,  than  a  steam  engine  can;  the  efficiency  of  a  steam  engine 
varying  with  the  load,  with  the  steam  pressure,  back  pressure,  etc 

The  results  of  Mr.  Bement's  tests  are  interestins:  in  showing 
that  the  efficiency  of  a  boiler  (as  ordinarily  defined)  is  greatly 
decreased  by  short  circuiting  of  the  gases  and  also  by  excessive  air 
supply,  but  this  is  a  well  known  fact.. 

I  must  take  exception  to  the  statement  in  paragraph  22,  that 
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efficiency  "  decreases  with  increase  of  capacity  on  account  of 
increasing  resistance  to  flow  of  heat  through  the  metal."  There  is 
an  increased  flow  of  heat  through  the  metal,  but  there  is  not  enough 
heating  surface  to  absorb  the  excess  of  heat  supplied. 

Mr.  Albert  A.  Cary. — As  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Bement's  paper  is 
somewhat  similar  to  my  discussion  of  his  former  paper,  entitled, — 
"  More  Exact  Methods  for  Determining  the  Efficiency  of  Steam 
Generating  Apparatus,"  I  find  that  discussion  almost  applicable 
to  this  paper,  but  there  are  certain  points  which  might  be  added 
to  my  former  remarks  which  may  prove  interesting  here. 

Professional  men  have  become  too  prone  to  regard,  in  an  engi- 
neering sense,  a  complete  steam  generating  equipment  as  a  boiler, 
whereas,  had  they  turned  to  their  old  Webster's  Dictionary,  taken 
his  definition  and  in  their  investigations  have  given  the  boiler  the 
individuality  it  must  have  in  future  considerations,  we  might  find 
less  radically  bad  practice  than  actually  exists  to-day  in  boiler 
design. 

Webster  defines  a  boiler  as  "  A  strong  metallic  vessel,  usually 
of  wrought  iron  plates  riveted  together,  or  a  composite  structure 
variously  formed  in  which  steam  is  generated  for  driving  engines, 
or  for  heating,  cooking  or  other  purposes."  Nothing  is  said  in 
this  definition  of  mason  work,  furnaces  or  grates. 

The  efficiency  of  this  individual  piece  of  apparatus  varies  with 
its  design  and  also  with  the  temperature  and  quantity  of  heat  sup- 
plied to  it  by  the  furnace. 

The  ideal  boiler  shoud  receive  gases  at  the  highest  attainable 
furnace  temperature  and  discharge  them  at  the  same  temperature 
as  the  surrounding  air.  Barring  unusual  cases  where  an 
extremely  bad  setting  might  allow  an  exceedingly  large  infiltration 
of  outside  air,  the  gases  which  heat  the  boiler  and  its  contained 
water,  of  course,  cannot  be  discharged  at  a  temperature  lower  than 
the  temperature  of  the  water  and  steam  in  the  boiler.  Any  great 
excess  of  discharge  temperature  above  this  degree  is  due  to  either 
lack  of  sufficient  heat  absorbing  surface,  or  else  due  to  an  improper 
disposition  of  the  furnace  gases  as  they  travel  from  the  furnace  to 
the  flue. 

Carefully  conducted  boiler  tests  have  taught  us  that  in  average 
practice,  for  maximum  economy,  not  less  than  one  square  foot  of 
water  wetted  boiler  surface  (placed  in  the  path  of  the  hot  furnace 
gases)  should  be  provided  for  each  3  pounds  of  water  evaporated 
per  hour  from  and  at  212  degrees.  This  means  that  2897.1 
41 
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British  thermal  units  are  supposed  to  be  transmitted  to  the  water 
per  each  square  foot  of  heating  surface  when  this  rate  of  evajwra- 
tion  occurs. 

With  the  definition  of  individual  boiler  efficiency  given  by  me 
in  discussing  Mr.  Bement's  previous  paper,  we  can  see  that  if  our 
boiler  (considered  apart  from  the  furnace)  were  of  100  per  cent 
efficiency  for  every  2897.1  British  thermal  units  delivered  per 
hour  by  the  furnace  to  the  boiler,  we  should  provide  one  square 
foot  of  heating  surface. 

This  assumption,  of  course,  does  not  consider  chilling  effects 
from  radiation  nor  cold  air  infiltration  through  boiler  settings. 

As  the  individual  efficiencv  of  the  boiler  decreases,  we  find  that 
a  greater  quantity  of  heat  must  be  supplied  from  the  furnace  to 
the  boiler  to  care  properly  for  this  square  foot  of  heat  absorbing 
surface  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

with  H  boiler  efficiency  of  B.  t.  n/e  rcqaixed. 
90  per  cent.  8219 

80        "  8621 

70        "  4189 

60        "  4829 

60        ••  6794 

Probably  the  principal  reason  for  low  individual  boiler 
efficiency  is  the  second  cause  mentioned  above:  viz.,  an  improper 
disposition  of  the  furnace  gases  traveling  from  the  furnace  to  the 
flue,  and  this  is  well  illustrated  in  the  cut  sho^vn  by  Mr.  Bement 
on  page  626  of  his  paper. 

In  my  discussion  of  Mr.  Bement's  paper  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Society,  I  mentioned  my  success  in  increasing  the  individual 
efficiency  of  a  very  similar  boiler  after  ascertaining  by  careful 
pyrometric  and  other  methods  just  where  the  trouble  existed  and 
what  was  its  extent. 

After  the  hot  gases  arc  delivered  by  the  furnace  to  the  boiler, 
to  obtain  high  boiler  efficiency,  they  must  be  guided  so  as  to 
envelop  and  bathe  the  wliole  heating  surface  uniformly  from  the 
time  they  reach  the  heat  absorbing  surface  until  they  leave  it 

There  must  be  no  cold  pockets  nor  dead  spaces  where  the  gas 
does  not  circulate  freely  and  bodies  of  gas  of  more  or  less  volume 
must  be  broken  up  and  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  path  in 
which  they  are  designed  to  travel. 

My  attention  was  recently  called  to  a  peculiar  occurrence  in  a 
large  vertical  water  tube  boiler  where  the  tubes  were  arranged 
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around  a  central  shell  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  several  clear, 
chimney-like  openings  through  the  coils  of  tubes. 

These  openings  extended  from  the  furnace  directly  upward  into 
the  hood,  forming  the  stack  opening. 

•  Gases  were  discharged  .through  these  clear  passageways  at  a 
temperature  of  about  800  degrees,  while  the  temperature  on  the 
same  parallel  plane  but  over  the  nest  of  closely  arranged  tubes  was 
less  than  500  degrees.  By  closing  these  chimney-like  openings, 
the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  was  appreciably  increased. 

I  have  always  found,  in  the  most  efficient  boilers,  a  gradual  and 
more  or  less  uniform  droj)  in  temperature  from  the  point  of  first 
contact  to  their  position  of  exit  fnmi  the  heating  surface  and  a 
curve  traced  to  show  the  gradual  drop  in  temperature  in  such 
boilers  should  be  uniform  and  continuous.  Of  course,  such  tem- 
peratures must  be  taken  along  a  single  line  of  gas  travel. 

Any  sudden  breaks  in  such  temperature  curves  always  indicate 
a  point  of  faulty  construction  or  bad  arrangement  of  the  path  of 
travel  for  these  gases. 

For  high  boiler  efficiency  a  high  furnace  temperature  is  most 
essential. 

If  the  specific  heat  of  the  gases  remained  constant  at  all  tem- 
peratures, their  drop  in  temperature  between  the  furnace  and  flue 
outlet  might  be  a  direct  function  of  the  lx)iler's  efficiency. 

Thus  with  no  outside  disturbing  effects,  we  would  find  that 
with  a  furnace  temperature  of  1000  degrees  above  the  air  supply 
and  with  a  flue  temi)erature  of  500  degrees  above  the  air  supply, 
a  boiler  efficiency  of  50  per  cent,  would  be  obtained  and  if  the 
initial  and  final  temperatures  were  2000  degrees  and  500  degrees, 
a  boiler  efficiency  of  75  per  cent,  would  exist,  while  3000  degrees 
and  600  degrees  would  give  us  a  boiler  efficiency  of  83J  per  cent 

High  furnace  temperatures  do  not  necessarily  produce  high 
flue  temperatures  in  boilers,  as  Mr.  Bement  has  sho^v^l  in  his  chart 
on  page  630.  This  is  due  to  the  much  higher  rate  of  heat  trans- 
mission as  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  transmitting  surface  increases. 

The  necessity  for  high  furnace  temperatures  is  thus  shown  to 
be  necessary  to  obtain  the  highest  boiler  efficiency. 

When  high  furnace  temperatures  are  obtained,  the  gases  should 
be  delivered  to  the  boiler  in  as  evenly  distributed  a  maimer  as 
possible  so  as  to  produce  no  initial  concentration  of  this  heat  upon 
a  smaU  area  of  the  presented  heat  absorbing  surface  of  the  boiler. 
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With  such  high  furnace  temperature,  in  well  designed  boilers, 
there  is  no  danger  of  damage  occurring  to  the  boiler,  providing 
the  boiler  is  kept  free  of  scale  and  deposits,  and  there  is  no  excuse 
in  these  days  for  allowing  harmful  boiler  de^wsits  to  occur. 

This  accumulatir.i  of  deposits  inside  of  boilers  as  well  as 
accumulations  of  soot,  ash,  etc.,  on  their  exterior  may  be  consid- 
ered as  secondary  causes  which  may  affect  the  efficiency  of  boilers, 
but  if  they  are  properly  designed  and  set  to  allow  frequent  and 
easy  cleaning,  such  troubles  practically  vanish. 

Regarding  boiler  efficiencies  being  affected  by  the  quality  of 
fire,  rate  of  driving,  etc.,  as  mentioned  in  this  paper,  it  is  not 
rational  to  suppose  that  a  boiler  having  its  heat  absorbing  sur- 
faces imperfectly  bathed  in  the  flowing  furnace  gases  should  be- 
come more  efficient  with  a  poor  fire,  and  low  furnace  efficiency, 
than  when  it  is  operated  with  a  well  manipulated  fire  and  a  high 
furnace  efficiency. 

Supposing  that  a  boiler  is  provided  with  a  proper  amount  of 
heat  absorbing  surface,  but  the  hot  furnace  gases  it  receives  are 
sent  over  the  heat  absorbing  surface  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
we  make  temperature  measurements  across  any  section  of  the  path 
of  gas  travel  (at  right  angles  to  their  direction  of  flow),  we  find 
only  a  fractional  part  of  such  surface  is  bathed  with  these  gases 
at  their  highest  temperature  while  the  balance  is  bathed  with 
gases  at  a  lower  temperature.  This  range  of  temperature  is 
shown,  in  one  case,  to  vary  from  400  degrees  to  800  degrees  in  the 
chart  (Fig.  232)  of  Mr.  Bement's  paper. 

Suppose  again  another  boiler  of  similar  proportions,  with 
its  furnace  gases  conducted  over  its  heat  absorbing  surface  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  practically  even  temperature  is  maintained 
across  the  entire  area  of  a  section  of  gas  travel  (at  right  angles  to 
its  direction  of  flow). 

In  the  first  case  we  have  a  boiler  with  only  a  portion  of  ila 
heating  surface  made  capable  of  producing  a  high  rate  of  evapor- 
ation, while  a  lower  rate  occurs  at  all  other  positions,  and  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  heating  surface  must  have  different  heat  trans- 
mitting values. 

In  the  second  case  we  have  practically  uniform  evaporation 
over  every  square  foot  of  heat  absorbing  surface  which  promotes 
the  maximum  possible  absorption  of  heat  under  all  degrees  of 
practical  furnace  temperatures,  and  it  follows  that  lower  flue 
temperatures  must  result,  as  compared  with  the  boiler  described 
in  the  first  supposition. 
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It  is  scarcely  worth  considering,  the  matter  of  forcing  boilers, 
after  the  above  discussion,  as  it  is  easy  t-o  stn?  the  great  advan- 
tage, and  higher  efficiency  of  a  boiler  with  its  entire  heat  absorb- 
ing surface  evenly  bathed  than  when  the  hottest  i)ortion  of  the 
gases  at  any  section  of  the  path  of  flow  are  concentrated  upon  a 
fractional  portion  of  the  heat  absorbing  surface,  while  the  balance 
is  bathed  in  stagnant  and  slowly  moving  gases  of  a  much  lower 
temperature. 

Turning  now  to  surface  considerations,  Mr.  Bement,  on  page 
621,  takes  exception  to  the  definition  of  furnace  efficiency  given 
by  me  in  discussing  his  previous  paper,  on  account  of  its  not  con- 
sidering resulting  temperatures. 

In  this  criticism  he  seems  to  confuse  furnace  efficiency  with 
combined  boiler  and  furnace  efficiency  and  he  seems  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  furnace  is  purely  and  simply  a  piece  of  chem- 
ical apparatus  built  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  effecting 
certain  chemical  combinations  between  the  available  oxygen  and 
the  combustible  constituents  of  the  fuel,  and  if  complete  and 
maximum  oxidation  occurs  in  the  furnace,  before  the  resulting 
products  of  combustion  leave  it  or  its  attached  combustion  cham- 
ber, 100  per  cent,  furnace  efficiency  is  attained  and  as  a  very  high 
furnace  temperature  is  the  invariable  indication  of  the  best 
furnace  conditions,  with  such  results  as  just  described,  we  can 
safely  expect  a  very  high  temperature  resulting. 

The  theoretical  elevation  of  temperature  of  the  fire  may  be 
calculr.ted  by  the  formula — 

^  ~~  ws 

where  T  is  the  elevation  of  temperature;  II,  the  British  thermal 
units  generated  by  the  combustion;  W,  the  weight  of  gaseous 
products,  and  S  the  specific  heat  of  these  products. 

In  the  theoretical  furnace  of  100  per  cent,  efficiency,  just 
described,  all  the  British  thermal  units  contained  in  the  coal 
have  been  generated  in  the  furnace,  tlie  same  as  in  a  Mahler 
Bomb  Calorimeter.  Again,  as  such  perfect  combustion  could  not 
be  realized  in  the  presence  of  too  great  an  excess  of  air,  chill- 
ing and  diluting  the  combustible  gases,  tlie  weight  of  the  gaseous 
products  of  combustion  must  Ix^  ])ractieally  at  their  minimum, 
which  facts  show  when  referred  to  this  formula,  that  high  tem- 
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itiires  must  result,  and  therefore,  the  deBnition  of  furnace 
iency  aeed  not  consider  the  matter  of  resulting  temperatures. 
ls  most  grates,  whether  stationary,  or  mechanically  operated, 
r  be  used  and  fitted  into  furnaces  of  difFerent  forms,  each 
lires  separate  consideration  in  furnace  design.  I  have  often 
id  in  my  practice,  one  form  of  grate  totally  unfitted  for  use 
I  furnace  of  the  hest  design  to  obtain  the  highest  results  from 


Pio.  238.— Balanced  Dkaft  STerxii. 


particular  fuel  under  consideration  and  have,  therefore,  been 
ged  to  reject  it  for  some  other  l»etffr  adapted  form. 
fr.  A.  J.  Herschmann.—The  illustrations  (Figs.  237  and  238) 
of  the  balanced  draft  device  which  we  are  now  using  in  the 
ler  Building  in  New  York.  Ordinarily  an  engineer  would  ex- 
,  to  have  a  very  sharp  blast  in  a  chimney  in  order  to  get  as 
>rable  a  condition  of  combustion  as  possible,  but  if  you  actu- 
get  about  li"  draft  in  a  stack  this  is  what  occurs:  The  air 
es  in  at  the  point  (A),  and  travels  at  the  angles  indicated, 
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passing  into  the  stack  at  (B) .  Naturally  there  are  pockets  formed 
(P)  in  which  there  will  be  no  gas  at  all  and  the  gas  will  simply 
take  a  short  cut  down.  These  ix)ckets  will  always  indicate  the 
parts  of  the  boiler  that  are  not  active  in  generating  steam. 

The  device  which  we  employ  in  the  Fuller  Building  is  not  a 
steam  jet,  as  Professor  Benjamin  seems  to  have  thought.  It  is  a 
fan  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  blows  the  air  under  the 
fire.  We  get  about  half  an  inch  of  blast  under  the  furnace,  and, 
by  the  time  it  passes  through  the  coal,  it  has  a  perfect  balance 
of  draft  at  (C),  so  that  when  you  ojx^n  the  fire  door  a  hanilker- 
chief  held  in  front  of  it  will  be  perfectly  limp.  This  condition  is 
brought  about  by  automatic  movement  of  the  damper.  Naturally 
when  the  fireman  opens  the  door  there  w-ill  be  no  cold  air  rushing 
in  and  chilling  the  boiler.  With  the  use  of  this  device  it  is  possible 
to  burn  very  small  sized  coal.  For  instance,  if  we  use  buckwheat 
No.  2,  with  the  ordinary  draft,  there  would  be  difficulty  in 
charging  the  furnace;  but  using  a  blast  under  the  fire  we  can 
send  the  air  through  so  as  to  enable  it  to  pass  through  the  fuel 
without  letting  the  fuel  go  through  the  grate. 

Prof.  F.  R.  Ilutton, — The  action  of  which  Mr.  Herschmann 
speaks  is  made  particularly  clear  by  the  self-cleaning  tubes  which 
are  in  the  direct  current  and  where  the  dead  pockets  from  the 
deposit  of  free  dust  are  very  much  greater  than  in  the  direct  cur- 
rent of  the  gas. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Bryant. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Herschmann  at 
what  temperature  he  forces  the  air  in,  and  also  how  he  heats  it 
so  as  to  prevent  the  cold  air  coming  under  the  fire  and  dampen- 
ing by  moisture?  I  know^  there  are  several  types  of  this  form 
of  furnace  auxiliary  used,  but  I  think  in  each  case  they  warm  the 
air. 

Mr.  Herschmann. — The  air  is  not  heated  at  all.  We  take  the 
ordinary  air  and  send  it  in  to  the  fire  through  the  fan.  There 
are  devices,  I  know,  where  the  air  is  heated;  they  naturally  call 
for  more  i)ower. 

Mr.  Blauvelt. — T  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  economy 
claimed  for  the  device  spoken  of  is  greater  than  with  a  properly 
dampered  stack.  Does  not  the  expense  of  the  power  necessary 
for  blowing  the  fire  more  than  counterbalance  the  loss  in  efficiency 
which  would  be  sustained  by  running  the  boiler  with  half  an  inch 
suction  above  the  fire,  which  would  give  the  same  relative  condi- 
tions above  and  below  the  grate  as  those  described. 
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Mr^  Herschinann. — The  economy  of  this  device  seems  to  be 
remarkable.  I  made  very  careful  tests  and  found,  comparing  the 
burning  of  soft  coal  and  the  ordinary  stack  by  this  device  and 
burning  buckwheat  No.  2  with  this  device,  a  difference  of  34  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  buckwheat  No.  2.  Against  that  I  charged  about 
$600  for  an  additional  fireman,  although  that  is  not  conceded  by 
tlie  people  who  introduced  the  device.  They  naturally  claim  that 
where  boilers  aggregating  300  horse-power  had  to  generate  400 
horse-power  they  should  have  a  second  fireman,  whereas  we  only 
have  one  fireman  running  the  boilers.  So  this  $600  against  the 
economy  is  in  dispute.  Furthermore,  I  charged  about  $400  on 
extra  ashes.  That  also  is  not  conceded,  but  on  a  coal  bill  of 
$12,000  we  should,  according  to  the  test,  have  a  gross  saving 
of  $3,500.  Charging  all  these  different  items  against  the  econ- 
omy, we  should  still  get  about  24  per  cent,  clear  economy. 

Mr.  Blauvelt. — The  novelty  of  the  plan,  as  I  imderstand  it,  is 
the  entire  elimination  of  the  heavy  draft  through  this  tall 
stack  and  the  substitution  of  a  forced  draft;  and  my  question 
was  intended  to  be  as  to  the  relative  economy  of  the  method 
described.  Suppose  the  heavy  draft  of  that  tall  stack  was 
dampered  down  so  as  to  produce  half  an  inch  of  suction;  you 
would  then  have  the  same  relative  conditions  above  and  below  the 
grate  as  at  present,  except  the  losses  due  to  infiltration  of  air 
above  the  fire  and  the  chilling  of  the  gases  by  that  infiltration. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  now  have  the  losses  due  to  the  generation 
of  the  power  expended  in  maintaining  the  half  inch  pressure 
below  the  grate.  I  should  like  to  know  which  method  would  be 
the  more  economical  under  the  conditions  you  have  described. 

Mr.  Herschmann. — It  would  seem  theoretically  that  the  matter 
may  be  disputed.  But  I  can  refer  to  tests  that  I  have  made, 
which  should  be  conclusive  proof.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  that 
with  the  use  of  such  a  device  there  is  no  infiltration  of  air  at  all 
because  the  boiler  brickwork  is  not  on  a  partial  vacuum  within 
and  subject  to  atmospheric  pressure  from  the  outside.  With 
the  ordinary  stack  where  you  get  about  1§"  of  draft  you  have 
a  likelihood  of  false  air  finding  its  w^ay  into  the  fire.  The  damp- 
ers being  actuated  in  connection  with  this  device,  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  goes  up  the  damper  shuts  down.  And  so  with  the  fan; 
this  enables  you  to  carry  more  uniform  steam  pressure,  and 
naturally  should  increase  the  economy  of  engines  and  pumps. 

Mr.  Bryant. — I  looked  into  this  same  subject  in  a  little  differ- 
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ent  way  only  a  short  time  ago.  The  method  that  I  was  looking  up 
was  the  heating  of  the  air  before  it  is  forced  in  under  the  grate, 
and  from  the  investigation  that  I  was  able  to  make  I  found  that 
the  mechanical  loss  due  to  the  blower  was  quite  considerable — 
running  up,  I  believe,  to  something  like  6  or  8  or  even  more  per 
cent,  of  the  steam  produced — and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was 
something  like  the  passing  out  of  funds  at  one  end  after  taking 
them  in  at  the  other  end.  I  personally  have  been  unable  to  see 
very  much  of  a  gain  in  the  duty  in  the  investigation  that  I  have 
made,  although  I  confess  it  has  not  been  a  very  exhaustive  one. 

Prof.  Kent. — It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  these  comparisons  of 
improved  efficiency  are  made  on  the  principle  of  "  before  and 
after,"  that  is,  taking  the  condition  before  the  device  is  put  in 
and  then  the  condition  afterward,  and  comparing  the  results. 
Some  ten  years  ago.  Professor  Carpenter,  of  Ithaca,  and  myself 
had  to  make  a  boiler  test  on  the  before  and  after  principle,  and 
we  found  after  the  device  was  put  on  that  we  had  apparently 
a  twenty  per  cent.  gain.  We  reported  that  on  the  face  of  the 
returns  it  looked  like  a  20  per  cent,  gain,  but  that  the  result  was 
ridiculous,  for  we  knew  that  the  thing  could  not  have  produced 
any  such  gain.  We  found  that  the  only  reason  we  got  this 
apparent  gain  of  20  per  cent,  was  because  the  "  before  "  result 
was  a  very  bad  one,  and  the  "  after  "  result  was  only  moderately 
good.  We  knew  that  we  could  with  a  horizontal  tubular  boiler, 
with  ordinary  firing,  and  using  ordinary  coal,  have  reproduced 
the  good  result;  but  by  some  accident  the  first  test  was  a  very 
poor  one. 

So  in  testing  all  devices,  instead  of  making  comparisons  on  the 
before  and  after  principle,  wo  should  compare  the  results  ob- 
tained with  the  device,  with  the  best  results  previously  recorded. 
For  example,  we  know  and  have  knowTi  ever  since  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  1876,  what  good  records  are,  and  we  know  that  the 
best  records  ever  obtained  in  boiler  practice  with  anthracite  have 
been  with  natural  devices  (draft  and  ordinary  firing),  and  not 
with  special  devices,  and  the  results  obtained  in  1876  have  never 
been  bettered  in  anv  anthracite  coal  tests.  I  think  the  limit  was 
reached  thirty  years  ago  and  that  none  of  these  improved  devices 
are  really  going  to  improve  economy  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Hcrschmann. — I  would  like  to  sav  that  I  wish  to  be 
understood  as  merely  stating  the  difference  in  results  between 
what  we  had  in  the  building  while  burning  soft  coal  and  what 
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we  got  afterwards  burning  hard  coal.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  being  absolutely  certain  that  the  diflFerence  was  brought 
about  directly  and  solely  by  the  putting  in  of  this  device.  It  was 
the  difference  between  burning  expensive  soft  coal  and  the 
cheapest  grade  of  hard  coal.  It  must  be  said  that  buckwheat  ^o. 
2  could  not  be  burned  with  natural  draft;  it  would,  therefore, 
seem  that  credit  is  due  to  any  device  by  the  use  of  which  it  can 
be  burned. 

Prof.  Kent. — That  makes  an  entirely  different  proposition,  of 
course.  I  did  not  understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that  it  was 
simply  a  comparison  between  the  two  different  kinds  of  coal.  We 
can  often  effect  a  great  saving  in  economy  by  substituting  cheaper 
coal,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  put  in  a  forced  draft  to  burn 
the  cheaper  coal.  I  am  in  perfect  agreement  with  Mr.  Herscli- 
mann  on  that  point. 

Mr.  A.  Bement.^ — In  reply  to  Professor  Kent,  I  will  illustrate 
the  need  for  a  method  of  determining  the  efficiency  of  a  boiler. 
Let  us  assume  two  boilers  of  exactly  the  same  size  and  design,  one 
fired  with  an  excellent  semi-bituminous  and  the  other  with  a  low 
grade  coal  high  in  ash.  It  will  be  as  easy  to  produce  an  effi- 
ciency of  70  per  cent,  through  the  one  fired  with  the  good  coal, 
as  to  get  50  per  cent,  from  the  one  with  the  poor  coal,  yet  the 
boilers  are  exactly  the  same,  and  for  this  reason  their  efficiency 
cannot  be  in  the  ratio  of  50  to  70,  but  the  efficiency  produced 
through  them  is  in  this  ratio.  It  was  not  intended  in  the  paper 
to  offer  a  method  of  arriving  at  the  efficiency  of  a  boiler,  but  in 
a  former  paper,t  I  suggested  certain  standards  such  as  steam 
pressure,  condition  of  combustion  and  rate  of  evaporation  per 
unit  of  boiler  surface. 

It  is  stated  that  a  boiler  can  no  more  have  a  definite  constant 
efficiency  than  a  steam  engine  can.  If  this  is  true,  then  people 
make  a  mistake  in  buying  compound  engines  with  many  valves 
and  elaborate  valve  gear  instead  of  those  with  only  one  cylinder 
and  one  valve. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  that  Mr.  Gary  agrees  with  me  to 
such  an  important  extent.  There  is  one  point  in  particular, 
however,  regarding  which  we  appear  to  be  not  in  agreement. 
This  is  the  feature  called  furnace  efficiency.     It  is  true  in  tho 

*  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rules, 
f  "  More  Exact  Methods  for  Determininpf  the  Efficiency  of  Sft^aui  (Generating 
Appftraius/'  Vol.  xzvi.,  page  418  of  the  TrawtactUma. 
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sense  used,  that  a  ^^  furnace  "  is  a  chemical  apparatus,  and  as 
such  its  office  is  to  oxydize  fuel,  and  if  oxydation,  or  in  other 
words,  combustion  is  complete,  then  from  this  point  efficiency  of 
100  per  cent  would  result,  but  the  object  of  the  chemical  process 
is  the  production  of  heat  which  is  required  to  perform  a  certain 
work,  consisting  in  this  connection  of  its  flowing  into  the  boiler, 
which  it  cannot  do  unless  developed  at  a  sufficient  temperature. 
The  simple  chemical  process  in  itself  has  no  useful  value,  there- 
fore there  is  no  object  in  defining  a  measure  of  efficiency  for  a 
process  which  does  not  produce  a  useful  result  It  necessarily 
follows  that  the  temperature  is  a  function  of  "  furnace " 
efficiency,  or  to  be  more  exact,  of  the  heat  producing  process.  He 
is  quite  in  error  in  supposing  that  I  seem  to  "  confuse  furnace 
efficiency  with  combined  boiler  and  furnace  efficiency."  My  con- 
tention was,  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  completely  burning  the 
fuel  if  it  does  not  produce  some  useful  result.  It  is  true  that  if 
combustion  was  complete  with  no  air  in  excess,  that  "  furnace  " 
efficiency  would  be  100  per  cent,  even  if  the  gases  escaped 
directly  to  a  chimney,  but  there  would  be  no  advantage,  because 
there  would  be  no  boiler  to  heat,  and  if  the  only  object  was  to 
completely  bum  the  fuel,  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  an 
excess  of  air,  therefore  we  cannot  properly  attempt  the  definition 
of  "  furnace  "  efficiency  unless  the  object  of  the  combustion  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

In  reference  to  the  "  before  and  after  "  principle  of  tests  men- 
tioned by  Professor  Kent,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
a  saving  cannot  be  effected  in  a  case  where  a  loss  does  not  occur, 
and  that  if  in  comparison  something  is  superior,  that  to  which 
it  is  compared  must  be  inferior,  and  in  this  connection,  it  would 
have  been  more  to  the  point  in  the  case  of  boilers  A  and  B  which 
I  mentioned,  if  the  comparison  had  been  made  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  inferiority  of  A  rather  than  the  superiority  of  B. 
In  such  a  case,  as  this  mentioned  by  Professor  Kent,  where  the 
object  was  to  determine  the  effect  produced  by  some  device,  it  is 
very  important  that  proper  pains  be  taken  to  develop  the  full 
possibility  of  the  condition  being  studied,  which  it  would  appear 
had  not  been  done  in  the  first  one  of  the  two  tests.  One  of  the 
important  causes  of  confusion  which  prevail  regarding  boiler 
performance,  etc.,  is  that  people  almost  invariably  suppress  the 
figures  when  the  results  are  bad.  Boiler  manufacturers  make 
a  point  to  publish  their  good  tests,  and  users  are  ashamed  to  let 
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their  neighbors  know  how  poor  their  practice  is,  therefore  the 
impression  is  liable  to  prevail,  as  has  been  intimated,  that  because 
certain  results  were  secured  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  they 
apply  to  general  practice. 
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No.  1087.* 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  LABORATORY  COURSES  IN  THE 
CURRICULUM   OF  ENGINEERING    SCHOOLS.^ 

BT  0HABLK8  XDWARD  LUCKS,  KXW  TORK,  X.  T. 

(Associate  Membe  *  of  the  Society.) 

1.  Instruction  in  engineering  by  the  experimental  method 
through  the  mediimi  of  laboratories  is  so  generally  accepted  as 
necessary  to  the  training  of  professional  engineers  that  at  this 
time  it  needs  no  defense.  The  details  of  execution  of  such  labora- 
tory instruction  and  the  exact  results  to  be  attained  which  should 
control  the  executive  element  are,  however,  not  the  same  in  the 
different  technical  schools  in  this  country.  This  fact  was  brought 
out  most  forcibly  during  the  past  summer  by  the  numerous  visit- 
ing engineers  and  investigating  technical  committees  from  abroad 
attending  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Conversation  with  these  gen- 
tlemen and  later  statements  in  their  printed  reports  and  papers 
show  that  while  deploring  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  technical  in- 
struction in  general  in  their  owti  countries  and  admitting,  in  most 
cases,  the  superiority  of  the  American  system,  they  question  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  our  admittedly  magnificent  labora- 
tory equipments,  basing  the  judgment,  of  course,  on  their  obser- 
vations. The  imlike  methods  of  handling  laboratory  apparatus  in 
use  in  our  different  institutions,  and  the  variety  of  professed  aims 
for  that  part  of  the  instruction  dependent  on  this  apparatus,  which 
makes  the  European  doubt  that  advantages  are  derived  propor- 
tionate to  the  expenditure  involved,  is  at  least  worth  investigation. 


*  Presented  at  the  Scranton  meeting  (June,  1905)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the  Tran^aetians, 

f  For  further  discussion  on  this  general  subject  consult   Transaeiions  as 
follows  : 

No.  582,  vol.  15,  p.  655 :  ''Technical  Education."    Ecklej.  B.  Coxe. 
No.   850,   vol.   21,  pp.   646-1114:    "Education  of    Machinists,   Foremen    and 
Mechanical  Engineers."    M.  P.  Higgins. 
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2.  Just  what  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  labora- 
tory apparatus  is  a  question  that  must  be  answered,  and  in  the 
answer  will  be  found  the  method  of  instruction,  based  on  that 
apparatus,  conducive  to  the  student's  greatest  good.  It  may  be 
that  this  greatest  benefit  to  the  student  can  be  obtained  only  with 
the  greatest  eflFort  on  the  part  of  the  instructing  staflE,  which  would 
be  the  case  without  apparatus,  or  it  may  be  that  through  the 
medium  of  apparatus  the  professional  instruction  can  be  simplified 
and  conducted  by  fewer  and  less  able  men  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary.  In  reference  to  this  relation  of  instruction  and 
apparatus  to  the  student,  Professor  Armstrong  has  said:  "  What 
the  colleges  (American)  are  suffering  from  very  largely  is  the 
great  over-provision  of  appliances  and  under-provision  of  teachers 
and  of  well-prepared  students.  I  think  if  they  scraped  the 
greater  part  of  the  provision  and  obtained  teachers  who  could 
develop  more  individuality  in  the  students  probably  there  would 
be  a  great  improvement  in  the  output."  Naturally  our  first  im- 
pulse on  reading  such  an  opinion  is  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
fault  as  Professor  Armstrong  sees  it,  but  there  is  in  the  statement 
the  keynote  of  the  whole  situation:  for  he  maintains  that  the  aim 
of  the  instruction  is  to  develop  individuality  in  the  student,  deny- 
ing only  the  efficacy  of  our  means. 

This  same  aim  he  again  states  in  a  different  form  as  follows: 
"  We  should  adopt  the  plan  of  training  students  from  the  research 
point  of  view,  from  the  point  of  view  of  developing  their  thinking 
power  and  their  originality."  Here  again  we  must  agree  with 
Professor  Armstrong,  but  again  likewise  question  our  methods 
when  judged  in  the  light  of  the  results  as  observed  by  more  or 
lees  disinterested  and  experienced  engineers  and  teachers.  Ameri- 
can methods  are  criticized  by  another  Englishman,  Dr.  Walmsley, 
who  says  in  many  cases  the  training  is  too  superficial  and  too  apt 
to  overload  the  student  with  a  large  and  confused  assortment  of 
facts  instead  of  training  him  in  principles.  That  so  many  able 
Europeans  have  found  the  same  thing  in  varying  degrees,  viz. : 
that  our  American  technical  schools,  though  provided  with  im- 
excelled  laboratories,  machinery  and  instruments,  still  fail  to 
make  the  best  use  of  them  in  the  field  which  they  are  best  fitted 
to  cover — the  development  of  individuality  and  originality — ^but 
tend,  on  the  contrary,  to  superficiality  or  the  teaching  of  isolated 
facts  makes  it  desirable  that  the  question  be  discussed  among  our- 
selves.    It  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  opinions  of  the 
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members  of  this  Society  that  this  paper  is  presented,  to  the  ulti- 
mate end  that  evils,  if  there  be  any,  may  be  corrected,  or  if  f oimd 
not  to  exist  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction 
may  be  reassured. 

3.  Difference  in  mfethods  is  entirely  justified,  if  such  differences 
correspond  to  similarly  different  aims.  So  that,  provided  each  in- 
stitution employs  a  method  consistent  with  what  it  conceives  to 
be  the  aim  of  the  instruction,  lack  of  uniformity  of  method 
throughout  the  country  does  not  prove  a  failure  to  make  the  most 
of  opportunities,  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  failure  to  understand  the 
duty  of  the  institution  to  the  student  on  the  other.  The  real 
question  to  be  investigated  and  discussed  is  not  so  much  the  de- 
termination of  the  best  method,  for  there  is  probably  no  single 
best  method,  but  rather: 

(a)  What  should  be  the  aim  of  the  technical  work  dependent  on 
laboratory  instruction? 

(i)  Can  there  be  more  than  one  legitimate  aim  in  our  technical 
schools? 

(c)  What  should  be  the  method  of  such  instruction  to  best 
accomplish  the  aim  and  justify  the  use  of  the  machinery  and  in- 
struments of  a  laboratory? 

Of  course  the  aim  of  all  technical  education  is  likewise  the  aim 
of  each  course  of  instruction,  but  besides  such  general  aims  as 
are  thus  inclusive  of  everything,  there  are  other  subsidiary,  or 
rather  more  concrete  objects  to  be  attained  by  each  course  or 
method.  The  particular  object  of  any  one  course  may  not  in- 
clude that  of  another  course,  therefore  to  state  the  aim  of  experi- 
mental laboratory  instruction  in  such  general  terms  as  "  to  edu- 
cate engineers  "  is  practically  to  say  nothing.  The  specific  aim 
of  such  instruction  must  be  more  concretely  stated  to  permit,  by 
analysis,  the  determination  of  the  method  of  conducting  the  in- 
struction. When  so  stated  it  must  necessarily  include  possibilities 
not  covered  by  text-book  courses,  lecture  courses  or  others  vari- 
ously defined.  Before,  however,  the  concrete  expression  of  an 
aim  ia  attempted,  definite  results  which  might  be  obtained  by  the 
student  through  such  instruction  over  what  he  would  acquire 
without  it  will  be  most  valuable  in  justifying  the  employment  of 
this  elaborate  and  expensive  equipment.  In  addition  to  the  speci- 
fic results  which  might  be  attained  by  apparatus  instruction  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  methods,  there  may  be  results  common  to 
all  methods  which  are  merely  intensified  by  the  laboratory,  and 
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these  are  also  valuable  assets  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the 
laboratory.  * 

4.  The  object  of  aU  professional  engineering  schools  is  to  send 
away  thinking  men  with  the  equipment  to  become  good  engineers. 
A  good  engineer  is  a  man  who  can  do  things  in  a  certain  field  of 
labor  rather  than  a  man  who  knows  a  large  number  of  facts  in 
that  dame  field,  but  is  unable  to  use  them.  The  technical  school 
can  teach  students  facts,  and  may  train  men  to  do  and  to  think, 
but  may  fail  utterly  to  do  so.  Much  depends  on  the  student's 
physical  endowment,  more  depends  on  the  methods  of  instruction, 
but  most  on  the  characteristics  of  the  instructor  and  his  individu- 
ality. This  applies  to  such  parts  of  the  course  of  instruction  as 
are  dependent  on  the  laboratory  apparatus.  If,  by  the  use  of 
apparatus,  the  student  can  acquire  more  than  without  it  well  and 
good,  but  the  use  of  that  apparatus  will  be  better  justified  if,  in 
addition,  the  student  can  be  made  to  think  more  clearly,  more 
boldly,  more  originally  than  without  it,  and  finally  when  through 
the  use  of  that  apparatus  he  can  be  taught  to  do  things,  then  not 
only  is  the  use  of  apparatus  justified,  but  it  must  be  regarded  as 
indispensable,  be  the  cost  what  it  may.  However,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  the  above  results  are  merely  possible;  it  is  even  more 
necessary  that  the  results  be  actually  attained.  If  a  result  is  pos- 
sible, it  can  always  be  attained  by  proper  methods. 

6.  For  convenience,  the  possible  results  of  experimental  labora- 
tory instruction  are  grouped  under  four  headings,  which  may  be 
more  or  less  mutually  inclusive. 

(1)  "  To  teach  the  student  how  to  make  the  standard  commer- 
cial tests."  This  means  such  tc»sts  of  standard  apparatus  as  he 
may  be  expected  to  exactly  repeat  in  his  future  professional  life, 
and  most  of  which  have  been  standardized  by  committees. 

(2)  "  To  judge  and  criticise  existing  data  on  record  in  books 
and  journals.'*  Practically  all  the  useful  data  on  engineering  sub- 
jects have  been  determined  by  experiment  and  are  the  result  of 
observations  on  apparatus  under  definite  conditions.  By  the 
student's  experimental  work  he  may  become  familiar  with  the 
measuring  devices  in  use,  the  limits  of  their  accuracy,  the  extent 
of  a  man's  possible  personal  error,  the  great  dependence  of  re- 
sults on  conditions,  and  may  learn  caution  in  applying  results, 
determined  under  one  condition,  to  a  case  surrounded  by  totally 
di£Ferent  conditions. 

(3)  "  To  judge  the  limits  of  practical  performance  for  ma- 

42 
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chiiiery  of  all  classes  and  to  know  to  what  degree  losses  of  energy 
«iay  be  reduced  or  results  desired  improved  by  perfection  of  de- 
sign." This  is  the  inevitable  result  of  comparing  actual  perform- 
ance of  machinery  with  w^hat  is  theoretically  possible  under  ideal 
conditions.  Sufficient  experience  along  these  lines  will  prevent 
a  man  from  attempting  the  impossible,  as  well  as  make  him  im- 
patient with  results  below  the  normal. 

(4)  "  How  to  approach  a  new  problem,  and  by  the  application 
of  a  method  of  attack  to  make  certain  either  a  solution  or  the 
impossibility  of  solution.''  This  is  conmionly  called  research,  and 
while  success  may  seem  to  be  dependent  to  some  extent  on  the 
mental  endowment  of  the  man,  yet  any  one  by  drill  under  proper 
direction  may  learn  systematic  attack,  and  at  least  improve  the 
chance  of  success.  A  new  problem  is  nerer  new  in  all  its  elements; 
there  will  be  some  features  which  have  appeared  before;  so  by 
careful  analysis  a  broad  new  problem  should  be  separable  into  a 
number  of  simple  elementary  problems,  some  of  which  are  already 
solved,  and  which  together  will  determine  the  solution  of  the 
broader  original  problem.  Some  of  these  problem  elements  will 
be  solvable  by  computation,  but  generally  there  will  be  others 
which  must  be  solved  by  experiment.  By  sufficiently  detailed 
analysis  these  experimental  elements  may  be  reduced  to  such 
simple  observations  as  are  possible  with  the  instruments  available. 
This  analysis  and  partial  solution  of  the  elements  of  a  broad  prob- 
lem will  call  for  the  application  of  the  whole  experience  and  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  man,  as  well  as  his  power  to  organize  and 
execute. 

6.  All  the  methods  in  use  in  conducting  laboratory  instruction 
may  be  placed  between  two  limits.  At  the  lower  limit  there  is 
provided  in  connection  with  each  piece  of  apparatus  a  complete 
description  of  one  determination  that  can  be  made  by  the  appa- 
ratus, including  instructions  for  manipulation,  a  list  of  data  to  be 
observed  and  the  computation  of  results  therefrom,  all  illustrated 
by  an  example.  There  is  practically  no  thinking  required,  and 
about  all  the  student  acquirer  is  skill  in  manipulation,  aside  from 
a  few  facts  on  the  results. 

7.  The  method  which  may  be  placed  at  the  upper  limit  is  pure 
research,  in  which  the  student  is  given  a  problem  to  solve  experi- 
mentally and  receives  no  further  help.  The  method  of  attack, 
the  data,  the  selection,  use  and  manipulation  of  apparatus  and  the 
computations  involved,  are  all  left  to  b^  determined  by  the  stu- 
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dent,  without  assistance  but  without  restriction.  An  illustration 
of  such  a  problem  is  one  given  by  the  world  to  all  engineers  for 
solution:  "  Is  the  gas  turbine  a  possibility,  economically  and  me- 
chanically? "  Between  these  two  limits  the  methods  in  use  leave 
to  the  student  some  unsolved  elements,  and  require  more  or  less 
thinking,  and  as  a  result  will  require  more  or  less  time  on  his  part 
Frequently  there  is  a  tendency  to  save  the  student  eflfort  by  the 
use  of  a  printed  report  blank,  containing  a  list  of  all  necessary 
observations,  and  some  unnecessary  ones,  with  a  set  of  calculated 
results,  and  instructions  for  obtaining  them.  One  of  these  taken 
from  the  publications  of  one  of  our  well-established  technical 
schools  is  given  below. 

Test  of  Gas  Engine  Directly  Connected  to  Dynamo. 

(1)  Dimensions  in  inches. 

(2)  Length  of  test  in  hours. 

(3)  Number  of  revolutions  made  by  engine  shaft  per  minute. 

(4)  Number  of  explosions  per  minute  (right-hand  cylinder). 

(5)  Number  of  explosions  per  minute  (left-hand  cylinder). 

(6)  Cubic  feet  of  gas  consumed  per  hour. 

(7)  Temperature  in  degrees  Fahr.  (gas  at  meter). 

(8)  Temperature  in  degrees  Fahr.  (exhaust  gases). 

(9)  Pressure  of  gas  at  meter  in  inches  of  water. 

(10)  Jacket  water,  weight  in  pounds  per  hour. 

(11)  Jacket  water,  temperature  at  inlet  in  degrees. 

(12)  Jacket  water,  temperature  at  exit  in  degrees. 

(13)  External  current  from  dynamo,  amperes. 

(14)  External  current  from  dynamo,  volts. 

(15)  Barometric  pressure  in  inches  of  mercury. 

(16)  B.  t.  u.  per  cu.  ft.  gas  at  normal  pressure,  60  degrees  Fahr. 

by  Junker  Calorimeter. 

(17)  Indicated  horse-power. 

(18)  Electrical  horse-power,  external  circuit. 

(19)  Cu.  ft.  gas  per  i.  h.  p. 

(20)  Cu.  ft.  gas  per  e.  h.  p. 

(21)  Ratio  of  electrical  to  i.  h.  p. 

(22)  Heat  balance  in  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  of  combustion. 

(a)  Heat  equivalent  of  the  indicated  work. 

(b)  Heat  rejected  in  jacket  water. 

(c)  Heat  rejected  in  exhaust  gases  radiated  and  unaccoimted 

for. 
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Methods  to  be  Employed  in  Calculating  the  Results. 

Items  1  to  16  contain  data  observed  during  test^ 

(17)  Let  P  =  the  mean  effective  pressure  in  pounds  per  square 

inch 
1  =  length  of  stroke  in  feet. 
a  =  area  of  piston  in  square  inches. 
n  =  explosions  per  minute. 
Then: 

Horse-power  for  one  cylinder  =— ——- 
^  -^  33,000 

Obtain  the  horsepower  for  each  cylinder  separately  and  add, 

in  order  to  obtain  the  total  horse-power. 

(18)  Let  I  =  current  amperes. 

E  ^  e.  m.  f .  volts. 

Then  electrical  horse-power  =  '^ 

1  hi 

(19)  Divide  Item  6  by  Item  17. 

(20)  Item  6-^  Item  18. 

(21)  Divide  Item  18  by  Item  17,  etc.,  to  the  end. 

8.  There  is  no  definite  object  stated  for  the  test  which,  liiere- 
f  ore,  can  mean  to  the  student  only  one  thing,  viz. :  A  gas  engine 
test  consists  in  the  running  of  an  engine  fitted  with  certain  instru- 
ments, and  the  finding  of  nimierical  values  to  fill  in  these  blank 
columns,  and  without  blank  columns  to  fill  in  no  test  is  possible. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  this  report  blank  in  the  student's  hands 
leaves  practically  no  thinking  for  him  to  do,  there  is  danger  that 
it  will  do  him  positive  harm  by  giving  him  incorrect  ideas.  That 
there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  useful  test  possible  on  a  gas  en- 
gine, and  that  a  great  number  of  useful  facts  and  basic  principles 
on  the  characteristics  of  this  method  of  converting  heat  of  com- 
bustion into  work  can  be  discovered  with  this  engine  as  a  piece 
of  apparatus,  may  escape  him  entirely.  There  are  many  definite 
and  important  problems  which  may  be  solved  by  this  maohine, 
and  if  each  were  treated  as  a  problem  to  be  attacked  by  the  stu- 
dent and  analyzed  into  measurable  elements  there  would  residt 
not  only  the  acquirement  of  the  facts  as  before,  but  also  through 
success  in  systematic  solution  the  experience  would  inculcate  self- 
reliance  in  the  ability  to  succeed  again. 

9.  Every  problem  to  be  solved  in  the  laboratory  is  as  much  a 
mystery  to  the  student  as  the  design  of  a  propeller  to  drive  an 
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lir^ip  at  a  given  speed  is  to  the  average  practical  engineer,  and 
this  is  all  the  more  a  reason  for  giving  him  the  problem  and  an 
inalysis  m-ethod  of  attack  which  brings  success  to  the  average 
research  problem. 

10.  There  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  the  laboratory 
nethod  of  printed  report  blanks  carrying  lists  of  desired  data  in 
^bular  form  may  seem  desirable,  and  that  is  the  relief  of  the 
ustructing  staff.  Since  there  is  so  little  for  the  student  to  do 
Bxcept  read  a  pressure  gauge  thermometer,  or  do  some  other 
similarly  simple  thing,  and  to  compute  the  results  by  dividing 
column  X  by  column  Y  on  the  form,  he  will  have  compara- 
tively little  trouble  and  will  require  but  little  attention.  By 
•eason  of  uniformity  of  material,  the  report  in  the  instructor's 
bands  can  be  checked  and  marked  on  the  numerical  results  alone, 
wrhereas,  if  some  method  of  individual  analysis  leading  to  attack 
md  solution  were  required  and  made  the  primary  object,  the 
numerical  results,  which  in  unskilled  hands  are  useless  anyway, 
assume  but  little  importance.  In  this  case  the  report  must  be 
jarefully  read  by  the  instructor  and  judged  on  the  ability  shown 
in  handling  the  problem^  rather  than  on  the  numerical  results. 

11.  Again,  by  recording  so  much  for  the  student  he  is  not 
sailed  upon  to  use  any  previous  information  or  apply  principles 
derived  from  reading,  from  his  class  work  or  his  personal  experi- 
ence, nor  must  he  seek  and  use  for  comparison  any  similar  data. 
He  does  not  judge  the  accuracy  of  his  results,  nor  discover  the  de- 
pendence of  his  results  on  conditions.  These  conditions  for  the 
important  results  in  the  test  cited  would  be:  Kind  of  gas,  com- 
pression, initial  pressure  and  temperature,  proportion  of  air  to 
^as,  leakage  of  piston  and  vialvcs,  governor  action,  ignition  point, 
back  pressure,  speed  and  many  others.  Thus  one  piece  of  appa- 
ratus may  then  be  the  means  not  only  of  adding  to  the  student's 
fund  of  facts  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  but  also  by  putting 
the  work  in  the  problem  form,  basic  principles  applied  in  the 
machines  can  be  taught,  as  well  as  the  experimental  method  of 
solving  problems. 

12.  If  the  aim  of  the  instruction  be  a  knowledge  of  how  to  con- 
duct commercial  tests,  a  report  blank  containing  information 
agreed  upon  as  necessary  by  committees  is  quite  sufficient  and 
eminently  proper.  At  the  same  time,  however,  should  it  be  de- 
sired to  teach  no  more  than  this,  a  very  limited  amount  of  ap- 
paratus of  any  design,  whether  in  good  or  bad  condition,  would 
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suffice.  A  student  can  be  taught  just  as  well  how  to  conduct  a 
standard  boiler  test  for  capacity  on  a  worn-out  or  old  type  of 
boiler  as  on  a  new  one,  or  can  be  taught  how  to  handle  indicators 
and  brakes  or  find  engine  capacities  on  old  or  small  engines  as 
well  as  on  new  and  large  engines  of  refined  design.  The  solution 
of  experimental  problems  to  teach  a  method  of  individual  solu- 
tion and  underlying  principles  of  machine  operation  requires, 
however,  the  best  of  apparatus.  Imagine  a  test  to  determine  the 
economy  of  reheating  steam  in  receivers  of  compound  engines 
being  conducted  on  leaky  or  small  engines,  or  the  relative  economy 
of  multiple  and  single  expansion  of  steam  in  a  laboratory,  with 
only  simple  engines  and  no  condensers.  These  things  are  ridicu- 
lously impossible,  and  yet  they  are  useful  fundamental  problems 
in  the  economic  use  of  steam,  such  as  should  enter  into  the  course 
of  instruction  for  mechanical  engineers  everywhere;  and  they 
oflfer  good  laboratory  problems  for  experimental  solution  if  the 
apparatus  is  available. 

13.  This  research,  or  successive  problem  solution,  method  of 
conducting  laboratory  work  with  apparatus  of  the  best  seems  to 
promise  the  student  training  of  the  kind  that  counts  for  success 
as  an  engineer  whose  whole  life  is  one  long  succession  of  meeting 
and  solving  problems.  The  method  may  differ  from  what  has  been 
defined  as  the  upper  limit  of  methods — pure  research — in  giv- 
ing to  the  student  some  real  help,  but  not  enough  to  deprive  him 
of  the  necessity  for  good  vigorous  thinking  with  the  pleasure  and 
sense  of  power  which  results  from  success  attained  after  effort. 
The  best  form  for  this  help  to  take  is  the  assignment  of  a  definite 
piece  of  apparatus  for  the  solution  of  every  problem  and  the  fit- 
ting of  that  apparatus  with  the  necessary  instruments,  the  manipu- 
lation of  which  may  be  explained,  but  no  more.  This  should  not, 
however,  limit  any  apparatus  to  the  solution  of  but  one  problem. 
One  attempt  to  apply  this  modified  research  method  made  by  the 
writer,  in  the  experimental  mechanical  laboratory  of  Columbia 
University,  has  met  with  considerable  success  with  all  but  a  pos- 
sible 10  per  cent,  of  the  students,  who  seem  to  fail  utterly  to  get 
anything  out  of  it. 

14.  For  each  afternoon's  work  per  week  in  the  laboratory  there 
is  assigned  one  lecture  per  week,  at  which  the  problems  to  be 
solved  are  assigned  and  the  method  of  attack  explained  and  illus- 
trated by  examples.  Before  performing  the  laboratory  work  the 
student  must  prepare  for  himself  the  first  three  of  the  seven  para- 
graphs in  his  report,  which  are  given  below: 
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Work  to  be  Done  Before  the  Experiment, 

(1)  Concise  definition  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  This  is 
given  by  the  instructor,  and  in  practice  often  includes  several 
problems  more  or  less  interdependent  to  be  solved;  in  this  case 
each  being  stated  separately. 

(2)  Justification  of  the  problem.  By  an  examination  of  the 
problem  in  the  light  of  experience  or  theoretic  principles  the 
nature  or  magnitude  of  the  results  demanded  by  the  problem  will 
be  found  to  be  wholly  or  partly  impossible  to  predict,  and  hence 
must  be  measured.  This  is  intended  to  induce  the  preliminary 
application  of  a  man's  whole  fund  of  experience  to  the  case  in 
hand  and  to  assist,  by  so  doing,  in  the  solution. 

(3)  Analysis  of  the  prol)leiii  in  the  liglit  of  available  apparatus 
and  basic  principles,  to  such  detail  elements  that  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  set  down  a  list  of  observations  to  be  made  and  a  list  of 
assumptions  or  constants  needed  and  where  they  may  be  found. 

After  the  completion  of  this  examination  of  the  problem  the 
student  is  ready  to  begin  experimental  work,  and  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  do  so  until  he  has  handed  in  his  preliminary  report 
with  the  study  of  the  subject  as  explained. 

In  the  laboratory  his  attention  is  devoted  to  finding  the  answer 
to  the  problem  rather  than  filling  in  columns  or  wondering  what 
to  do  with  the  reading  of  some  thermometer,  or  what  good  the 
reading  is  after  he  has  it.  This  leads  naturally  to  the  rest  of  the 
report,  which  contains  paragraphs  each  with  »  guiding  title  as 
follows: 

Work  to  he  Done  During  and  After  the  Experiment. 

(4)  Results  of  the  observation  with  as  much  of  the  method  of 
^  making  them  as  is  necessary  to  judge  of  their  quality  or  limits 

of  application  under  new  conditions.    This  is  really  nothing  more 
than  a  brief  summary  of  the  actual  experience  in  the  laboratory. 

(5)  Answer  to  the  problem,  using  the  observations  and  assimip- 
tions  found  by  the  analysis  to  be  necessary.  Where  the  answer 
involves  a  variation  of  one  thing  with  anything  else  the  nature  of 
the  variation  is  indicated  by  plotted  curves. 

(6)  Accuracy  and  errors.  In  this  part  of  the  report  it  is  freely 
acknowledged  that  nothing  found  experimentally  can  be  abso- 
lutely right,  but  results  may  approach  accuracy  more  or  less. 
Tliree  errors  are  to  be  considered: 
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(a)  Apparatus  error,  due  to  unfitness  or  lack  of  adjustment  as 
affecting  observations. 

(b)  Personal  error  in  all  work. 

(c)  Resultant  error  due  to  accumulation  or  neutralization  of 
many  elementary  instrimiental  and  personal  errors. 

(7)  Interpretation  of  results.  The  full  significance  of  the  re- 
sults are  not  always  apparent  by  mere  statement,  but  require 
some  study  to  clarify.  The  interpretation  usually  takes  the  form 
of  an  explanation  of  the  results,  or  the  probable  reasons  why 
things  were  as  they  were  found. 

15.  When  by  this  method  the  student  has  arrived  at  an  answer 
to  his  problem  he  is  inmiediately  conscious  of  success,  and  not 
only  confident  of  the  results  for  the  next  case,  but  eager  to  attack 
anything.  He  has  thought  out  the  basic  principles  involved  in 
the  problem,  found  for  himself  its  elements  and  made  observa- 
tions which  he  himself  decided  were  necessary  and  obtained  gen- 
erally, in  spite  of  the  stress  of  noise,  heat  and  other  annoyances. 

16.  The  working  out  and  interpretation  of  results  calls  again 
for  application  of  all  the  principles  known  and  comparison  with 
results  of  other  experiments,  and  might  well  be  the  daily  experi- 
ence of  any  of  our  best  engineers,  while  the  clear  writing  of  a 
concise  report  on  the  whole  process  is  likewise  no  more  or  less 
than  conmion  engineering  practice.  After  the  solution  of  some 
fifty  or  sixty  such  problems  the  student  is  ready  for  his  thesis 
problem,  which  now  has  no  element  of  mystery,  but  is  a  simple, 
straightforward  process,  different  in  detail  from  anything  done, 
yet  no  more  different  than  the  regular  problems  were  from  each 
other,  and  again  duplicating  as  nearly  as  possible  conditions  to  be 
met  in  future  professional  life.  In  this  work,  however,  the  detail 
of  apparatus  is  a  new  element  and  practically  the  only  one,  but 
the  thesis  is  usually,  however,  from  its  magnitude,  or  large  sweep, 
more  diflScult  of  solution,  and  calls  for  all  the  preparation,  skill 
and  power  of  organization  available.  When  not  degenerated  into 
little  more  than  a  commercial  test,  this  thesis  is  the  culmination  of 
such  research  or  experimental  problem  course  of  training  as  has 
been  described.  When  of  this  nature  it  merits  the  commendation 
so  universally  bestowed  by  visitors  from  abroad.  Professor  Cor- 
mack,  referring  to  this  thesis  work,  said  recently :  "  I  think  it  a 
most  excellent  training.  It  draws  out  the  student,  it  compels  him 
to  think  for  himself,  to  marshal  his  forces  to  look  up  references, 
to  compare  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  other  people  on  the 
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Bame  subject,  and  altogether  it  is  very  valuable  as  a  training, 
even  if  the  thesis  itself  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  considerable  con- 
tribution to  existing  knowledge."  Here,  it  is  the  training  that 
results  from  the  application  of  the  method  *to  the  solution,  rather 
than  the  results,  that  calls  forth  praise  from  Professor  Cormack, 
and  the  same  thing  may  be  true  of  the  whole  laboratory  course  if 
conducted  along  similar  lines;  the  necessary  gradation  of  work 
to  meet  the  student's  ability  being  obtained  by  intelligent  selec- 
tion of  problems  offering  gradually  increasing  difficulty.  As  an 
item  of  interest  a  few  of  the  many  problems  used  in  the  regular 
work  at  Columbia  arc  given  below; 

(1)  Determination  of  the  coefficient  of  contraction  for  a  rec- 
tangular weir. 

(2)  Variation  of  contraction  coefficient  for  weirs,  with  rate  of 
flow,  rounding  of  sill  and  end  contraction. 

(3)  Variation  of  the  corrective  factor  for  pressure  gauge  with 
the  scale. 

(4)  Variation  of  corrective  factor  for  transmissive  dynamo- 
meter with  speed  and  load. 

(5)  Kelation  between  mechanical  efficiency  of  a  steam  engine 
and  load. 

(6)  Variation  of  pump  duty  with  initial  steam  pressure  at  con- 
stant head  and  constant  steam  pressure  with  variable  head. 

(7)  Volumetric  efficiency  of  pump  cylinder  and  its  dependence 
on  piston  speed. 

(8)  Pressure  drop  through  steam  ports  as  a  function  of  steam 
velocity. 

(9)  Variation  of  actual  water  rate  with  load  in  throttle  gov- 
erned, as  compared  with  cut-off  governed,  steam  engines. 

(10)  Variation  of  actual  water  rjite  at  constant  load  with  ini- 
tial pressure  and  vacuum. 

(11)  Determination  of  initial  condensation  for  simple  com- 
pound and  triple  engines  and  its  dependence  on  cylinder  tempera- 
ture average. 

(12)  Gain  in  economy  by  re-heating  steam  in  receivers  of  triple 
engines. 

(13)  Comparison  between  cylinder  losses  in  compound  engines 
with  and  without  receiver. 

(14)  Determination  of  piston  acceleration  of  triple  expansion 
duplex  pumps. 
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(15)  Variation  of  m.  e.  p.  and  economy  with  load  in  gas  engine. 
Variation  of  m.  e.  p.  and  economy  with  point  of  ignition. 
Variation  of  m.  e.  p.  and  economy  with  mixture. 
Variation  of  m.  e.  p.  and  economy  with  back  pressure. 
Variation  of  m.  e.  p.  and  economy  with  jacket  temperature. 

(16)  Gain  in  economy  of  two  stage  air  compression  by  inter- 
cooKng  over  non-cooling. 

(17)  Variation  of  capacity  of  steam  traps  with  initial  and  back- 
pressure. 

(18)  Variation  of  turning  effort  of  engine  with  load. 

(19)  Variation  of  eificienoy  of  steam  boilers  ^\dth  capacity  and 
rate  of  combustion. 

17.  To  sum  up  the  situation  discussed,  there  are  different 
methods  of  executing  laboratory  instruction  in  engineering 
schools,  and  these  range  from  the  complete  written-instructions 
method,  which  might  be  carried  out  by  any  intelligent  man,  to  the 
pure  research  method,  in  w'hich  a  problem  is  assigned  and  no  as- 
sistance given  for  solution  except  facilities  of  laboratory  and  li- 
brary. Equipment  for  such  laboratory  instruction  is  also  quite 
various  in  kind  and  excellence,  but  on  the  average  represents 
large  outlays  of  money  for  installation  and  maintenance. 

18.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  all  the  schools  with  variety  of  appa- 
ratus and  method  of  u^ing  the  same  can  accomplish  the  same  ends, 
and  it  may  be  that  much  of  our  apparatus  is  useless,  as  charged 
by  some  English  critics.  From  the  discussion,  however,  it  does 
seem  that  the  aim  of  the  instruction,  or  the  object  to  be  attained 
in  the  student,  may  justify  both  method  and  apparatus,  and  that 
old,  worn  or  small  pieces  will  suffice  when  the  aim  is  to  teach 
the  commercial  tests,  in  which  case  also  the  complete  printed 
report  form  is  satisfactory.  ^When,  however,  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
instruction  to  make  useful  engineers,  in  the  highest  sense,  by 
sending  out  bold  and  clear-thinking  men,  well  equipped  with  the 
fundamental  principles  and  their  application,  then  the  modified 
research  method  in  some  form  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  this 
case  the  great  range  of  problems  and  variety  of  the  scientific 
foundation  material  make  the  most  complete  laboratory,  none  too 
good  nor  need  any  part  of  it  lie  idle  for  want  of  usefulness. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  A.  Bement. — This  is  a  paper  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  Doctor  Lucke  has  certainly  performed  a  valuable  service  in 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  society.  Educators  would  prob- 
ably deny  the  broad  assertion  that  the  tendency  in  an  important 
measure  aims  toward  an  effort  to  supply  the  student  with  a 
stock  of  ready  made  information  which,  with  slight  modification, 
may  be  employed  to  settle  problems  as  they  are  presented,  rather 
tlum  to  educate  in  the  broader  and  proper  sense,  and  there  prob- 
ably is  more  truth  in  this  than  we  realize. 

It  is  certainly  more  important  to  develop  in  the  student  the 
ability  for  clear  and  correct  thinking  and  method  for  analysis, 
than  to  supply  him  with  a  store  of  information  and  a  limited 
amount  of  experience  which  can  have  no  exact  application  in 
subsequent  practice. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  many  colleges  are  expending  funds  for 
elaborate  laboratory  equipment  which  could  be  more  profitably 
employed  for  better  and  more  extended  instruction.  There  is 
probably  a  greater  competition  among  American  colleges  toward 
the  acquisition  of  laboratory  equipment  than  for  excellence  in 
teaching  method,  and  I  suppose  it  is  easier  to  obtain  funds  for 
new  apparatus  than  for  proper  increase  of  professors'  salaries  or 
for  additional  instructors  or  assistants.  I  have  known  of  an  ex- 
pensive instrument  being  consigned  to  the  lumber  room,  simply 
to  make  place  for  a  different  form  which  served  the  same  pur- 
pose, when  additional  expenditure  for  the  instructing  force  was 
very  much  needed. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  development  of  research  method,  not 
only  for  instruction  but  in  subsequent  practice  is  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  for  successful  engineering  work,  and  as  Doc- 
tor Lucke  desires  expression  of  opinion,  I  endorse  liis  argument. 

Mr.  Hugo  Diemer, — In  considering  wlmt  sliould  be  the  func- 
tion of  laboratory^ourses  in  engineering  schools,  the  broad  view 
is  thei  one  which  considers  not  onlv  such  courses  as  thev  are  driven 
at  the  very  best  of  American  technical  colleges,  but  of  the  work 
as  conducted  in  the  average  engineering  school.  The  broad  view 
will  also  consider  the  function  of  the  engineering  laboratory  as 
part  of  the  training,  not  only  of  yoimg  men  who  are  to  become 
professional  consultants,  but  also  of  the  average  technical  gradu- 
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ate,  who  fills  a  salaried  position  in  some  industrial  enterprise.  It 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  percentage  of  really  bril- 
liant men  with  creative  ability  is  not  much  greater  among  those 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  technical  education 
than  among^  the  average  run  of  mankind. 

My  own  experience  in  employing  technical  graduates  lias  been 
that  our  foreign  critics  are  justified  in  their  belief  that  there  is 
a  certain  lack  of  thoroughness  in  the  work  of  the  average  young 
graduate  and  a  tendency  to  sinx^rficiality.  I  believe  the  main 
cause  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the  average  engineering  school 
crowds  its  students  too  much,  and  the  students'  tendency  is  to  turn 
in  any  kind  of  work  so  long  as  it  is  good  enough  to  be  accepted, 
because  he  cannot  do  all  that  is  demanded  of  him  and  do  it  all  welL 

The  average  student  realizes  while  in  college  that  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  do  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  all  that  is  asked 
of  him,  and  in  most  colleges  it  is  not  expected  that  he  will  do 
thoroughly  what  is  asked  of  liim. 

This  crowding,  when  applied  to  laboratory  courses,  is  likely  to 
be  particularly  harmful.  Instructors,  in  their  anxiety  to  make  a 
good  display  with  competing  s(?hools,  are  apt  to  set  a  section  of 
students  to  work  at  thermal  analyses  of  steam  and  gas  engines 
with  insuflScient  preliminary  laboratory  preparation.  Before  such 
analyses  are  undertaken  the  student  should  be  completely  con- 
versant with  every  mechanical  deti^il  of  the  apparatus  he  is  test- 
ing and  the  instruments  he  is  using  in  making  the  test,  and  such 
familiarity  requires  far  more  time  in  actual  laboratory  work  than 
is  usually  assigned  in  engineering  schools. 

The  artificial  atmosphere  of  the  School  of  Arts  in  the  average 
university  is  apt  to  spread  to  the  engineering  school,  and  affords 
the  temptation  to  the  instructor  to  conduct  his  classes  prematurely 
into  ultra-scientific  and  abstrui^e  fields.  As  a  consequence  he 
will  have  them  undertake  work  wliich,  while  offering  opportunities 
for  thoroughness  and  development  of  individuality,  are  beyond 
the  capacity  of  mind  orphvsical  endurance  of  the  average  student. 
There  are  many  homely,  plebeian  experiments  fliat  are  within  the 
student's  capacity  which  will  develop  his  thoroughness  and  in- 
dividuality just  as  well  as  these  higher  and  more  abstruse  and 
elaborate  works,  which  should  not  hv  undertaken  before  a  thor- 
ough foundation  has  been  laid  for  thoni.  The  fact  that  a  student 
has  been  one  of  a  group  who  have  filled  out  blanks  for  a  thermal 
analysis  in  no  way  relieves  him  of  the  responsibility  of  being  able 
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to  set  a  valve,  to  adjust  a  governor,  to  rc?gulate  a  carburetor,  or  to 
find  a  knock  or  leak. 

The  permanent  results  gained  for  the  student  are  apt  to  be 
much  better  with  experiments  that  are  not  elaborate.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  the  thermodynamic  laboratory,  but  of  the  work  done 
in  the  machine  sliop.  Time  is  well  s])ent  in  turnin^i:  out  nothing 
but  wasters  or  useless  pieces  of  metal  if,  during  the  process  of 
metal  removing,  the  student  learns  all  al)out  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  machine  tool  and  the  cutting  tool,  including  the 
limits  of  speed  and  feed  and  a  study  of  the  effects  of  different 
materials  on  cutting  tools,  the  effe^cts  of  varying  shai)es  and  angles 
of  cutting  tools,  etc.  The  machine  shop  should  be  a  laboratory 
of  research  and  not  a  manual  training  school  when  it  is  made  part 
of  the  work  of  technical  colleges  of  university  grade.  With  prop- 
erly educated  and  properly  paid  instructors  in  charge  of  the  shop- 
work,  the  university  machine  shop  can  be  made  a  researcli  labora- 
tory. At  the  same  time  it  can  well  be,  Avithout  any  stigma 
whatever,  a  training  school  for  those  who  will  go  into  manufac- 
turing work. 

A  student  need  be  none  the  less  prepared  with  general  princi- 
ples if  his  shop-work  has  given  him  some  idea  of  the  proper  times 
in  which  work  should  be  done,  or  the  best  types  of  modern  tools 
with  which  work  should  be  done.  Ilis  work  in  uiachine  design 
can  be  just  as  effective  if  it  includes  the  harmonizing  of  design 
with  economical  manufacturing  processes. 

And  in  order  that  the  student  may  get  this  kind  of  training, 
his  instructor  must  know  commercial  practice.  The  best  law 
schools  and  medical  schools  would  not  think  of  employing  instruc- 
tors who  had  not  had  experience  as  practitioners.  The  director 
of  a  university  machine  slio])  should  be  a  man  with  the  capacity 
and  receiving  the  salary  of  a  good  works  manager.  There  will  be 
no  danger  that  a  broad-minded  man  with  such  capacity  would  con- 
vert his  department  into  a  sort  of  elementary  business  college,  as 
is  so  often  feared  by  pedagogues. 

An  experienced  practitioner  would  realize  the  limitations  of 
students  and  would  know  what  elementary  principles  needed 
emphasizing.  TFe  would  lay  more  stress  on  elaborate  imitation 
of  so-called  standard  commercial  feasts  than  is  a])t  to  Ih>  laid  on 
them  by  the  non-practitioni^r.  The  experienced  practitioner  would 
care  little  whether  his  laboratory  coui-ses  conformed  in  every  de- 
tail  to  tha^e  giyen  in  some  other  school.  If  he  were  the  right  sort 
he  would  blaze  his  own  trail. 
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A  recent  contributor  to  an  engineering  publication  told  of  how 
he  was  conducted  through  the  "  shops  "  of  an  engineering  school, 
where  he  saw  boys  at  lathes  "  nibbling  "  off  bits  of  metal  from 
nameless  and  aimless  iron  castings,  and  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment gave  very  vague  and  evasive  replies  to  the  visitor's  pertinent 
and  practical  questions.  The  contributor's  indictment  is  not  fair 
to  make  in  a  general  way,  since  it  does  not  apply  at  -  all  to  our 
high  grade  engineering  schools.  Among  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  cannot  be  placed  in  the  first  rank,  however,  and  par- 
ticularly among  those  located  in  small  towns  removed  from  the 
living  accomplishments  and  contact  of  engineers,  we  may  still  find 
many  examples  of  the  old-time  practice  of  putting  a  professor  who 
has  originally  taught  mathematics  or  "  pure  "  science  in  charge 
of  engineering.  Where  such  selections  are  made  because  of  the 
financial  inability  to  engage  men  with  broad  fundamental  train- 
ing and  actual  engineering  experience,  it  would  have  been  better 
not  to  attempt  to  establish  an  engineering  department.  There  is, 
however,  another  reason  for  such  appointments,  namely,  an  echo 
of  the  Oxford  spirit,  which  cannot  conceive  of  practical  engineers 
having  broad  interests.  In  colleges  of  such  isolated  locations  one 
finds  professional  men  of  excellent  accomplishments  in  their  own 
line,  who  have  a  deep-seated  social  prejudice  against  any  dehdng 
into  the  actualities  of  manufacture,  and  tliis  prejudice  takes  fonn 
in  a  belief  that  an  engineer  is  not  suffieiently  appreciative  of  the 
importance  of  fundamental  principles.  Several  of  these  good  men 
have  expressed  surprise  that  I  should  find  pleasure  in  my  moments 
of  relaxation  in  reading  what  they  themselves  considered  good 
non-technical  literature,  and  I  have  always  felt  that  they  had  a 
suspicion  that  I  held  the  book  upside  down  when  I  read  it.  The 
academic  atmosphere  and  artificial  view  of  life  permeating  univer- 
sities is  creative  of  the  sentiment  that  makes  important  the 
preservation  of  those  fields  of  investigation  which  do  not  enter 
into  eveiyday  life.  This  atmospliere  and  spirit  will  account  for 
university  authorities  considering  it  more  desirable  to  have  full 
professorships  of  Greek  History  and  Crvptoiramic  Botany  than 
of  engineering.  An  investigation  of  State  university  and  college 
catalogues  reveals  that,  whereas  the  colleges  of  art-s  and  the 
schools  of  medicine  and  law  are  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
full  professorships,  the  technical  branches  of  engineering  are,  in 
many  prosperous  schools,  assigned  to  men  ranking  as  instructors 
and  assistant  or  associate  professors,  although  acting  as  heads  of 
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their  respective  departments.  This  in  faxse  of  the  fact  that  in 
these  same  schools  the  number  of  students  taking  engineering 
outnumber  those  of  any  other  courses.  One  reason  for  this  failure 
■to  recognize  the  needs  of  engineering  is  the  fact  that  engineers  do 
not  take  the  part  in  public  life  that  is  taken  by  lawyers,  physicians 
and  farmers.  The  "  Grange  "  and  Agricultural  Society  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  the  State  Agricultural  College.  While  the 
farmer  keeps  his  eye  on  his  representative,  the  busy  city  engineer 
seldom  seeks  to  interest  lawmakers  in  providing  for  the  engineer- 
ing departments  of  these  agricultural  colleges,  which  have  great 
possibilities  as  American  polytechnic  schools  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  Similarly,  when  appropriations  and  distributions  are 
made  for  State  universities,  we  find  Bar  Associations,  Medical  So- 
cieties and  Editorial  Conventions  taking  active  part  in  seeing  that 
their  charges  are  properly  fostered,  while  the  engineers  are  never 
heard  from. 

For  the  good  of  the  community,  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  pro- 
fession and  the  rising  generation,  the  engineer  must  become  more 
of  a  factor  in  public  life,  and  this  very  subject  under  discussion 
should  be  one  of  interest  to  practicing  engineers  and  be  given  more 
thought  and  attention  than  it  has  been  receiving  from  them. 

Prof,  Arthur  L.  Willision. — I  think  the  subject  of  this  paper  is 
one  which  is  of  interest,  not  alone  to  the  teaching  members  of  our 
fraternity,  but  to  all  the  members  of  the  Society  for  the  experi- 
mental laboratory  work,  better  perhaps  than  any  other  part  of 
the  courses  planned  for  the  education  of  engineers,  may  be  made^ 
to  give  to  the  student  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of  the  true  char- 
acter of  engineering  and  tlie  kind  of  problems  that  the  modem 
engineer  meets  daily  in  his  work — and  we  are  all  interested  in 
having  the  young  men  \vho  are  alx)ut  to  take  up  their  professions 
start  in  on  their  life  work  with  a  right  conception  of  its  nature. 
I,  therefore,  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  clear  and 
forceful  way  in  which  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  pointed  out  to 
us  some  of  the  very  grave  changes  of  certain  methods  of  conduct- 
ing such  work ;  and  has  held  up  an  ideal  toward  which  all  who 
have  charge  of  experimental  laboratories  should  strive. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  type  of  work  which  the  author  so  justly 
characterizes  as  the  ''  Laboratory  report  blank/'  ''  Commercial 
Test/'  cut  and  dried  kind  of  laboratory  instruction — w^hich  is, 
unfortunately,  still  so  common — ^has  no  place  in  a  progressive 
engineering  school  to-day.     Conditions  have  changed  during  the 
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last  twenty  or  thirty  years  and  the  field  of  mechanical  engineering 
has  wonderfully  expanded.  The  making  of  efficiency  tests  consti- 
tutes but  a  very  small,  almost  insignificant,  part  of  the  engineer- 
ing work  of  the  present  time.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
graduates  of  the  engineering  schools  enter  manufacturing  in  one 
capacity  or  another,  and  the  demand  is  for  men,  as  Dr.  Luckc 
says,  who  are  "  trained  to  do  and  to  think,''  and  not  for  men  who 
are  drilled  in  the  proper  form  in  whicli  to  make  eSiciency  test 
reports.  The  students  in  the  lalx)ratory  should  rather  be  im- 
pressed with  the  almost  infinite  number  of  things  that  they  need 
to  find  out  about  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus. 

In  his  main  thought  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  author, 
and  in  substance  I  believe  I  am  all  the  way  through.  In  one 
particular,  however,  I  think  he  has  been  somewhat  unfortunate. 
The  term  used  to  describe  what  he  considers  the  better  laboratory 
method — research — is  likely  to  be  mislea<ling.  The  other  term 
which  he  uses  sjTionymously  with  it  later  in  the  paper,  "  Succes- 
sive Problem  Solution,''  expresses  the  idea  of  small  pieces  of  work 
which  will  give  training  in  both  doing  and  thinking  and  which 
may  be  simple  enough  for  undergraduate  students.  This  is  more 
suitable  than  the  term  research,  which  is  a])t  to  l)e  associated  with 
advanced  and  somewhat  elalK)rate  scientific  investigations.  Also 
the  author  gives  the  impression  that  a  more  extensive  e<iuipment 
is  needed  for  the  tyi)e  of  work  that  he  advocates  than  is  required 
for  the  other  kind  of  work.  To  this  I  cannot  agree.  Plenty  of 
^equipment  is  of  course  desirable,  but  the  '*  problem  "  method  is 
superior  to  the  '*  test ''  method  with  the  most  meager  equipment 
Even  though  there  is  nothing  but  a  worn-out  slide  valve  engine, 
the  problem  of  finding  out  how  much  conditions  will  be  improved 
if  the  valve  is  carefully  scraj^ed  to  a  Ix^aring  on  its  seat  will  prove 
of  more  value  than  an  efiiciency  test  on  the  same  engine. 

Prof.  D.  S.  J  ambus. — 1  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  ideas 
brought  out  by  the  author  of  the  paper,  and  I  wnsh  to  congratulate 
Professor  Hutton  for  coining  such  a  fitting  expression  as  "  the  cook 
book  method."*  For  a  numl)er  of  years  T  have  ccmtended  that 
there  can  l)e  too  complete  a  system  of  working  notes  and  blanks  in 
a  laboratorv  course.     If  a  system  of  laboratorv  blanks  are  very 


*  Dr.  Liicke's  paper  was  presented  by  Prof.  Hutton,  who  said  tliat  he  has 
depignated  that  Rvstem  of  instruction  where  the  ntudents  can  follow  notes  so 
closely  in  their  laboratory  course  that  they  do  not  have  to  think  for  themselTes 
as  *•  the  cook  book  method." 
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complete  they  relieves  the  instructors  of  imicli  work,  but  the 
students  may  nut  derive  as  much  ^ood  from  the  courses  as  they 
would  with  less  complete  blanks  and  more  individual  instruction. 
Of  course  there  may  be  Uh)  little  system  in  the  notes  as  well  as  too 
much,  but  of  the  two  evils  I  would  rather -see  too  little  than  too 
much. 

For  a  number  of  years  instruction  in  the  experimental  field  has 
been  my  specialty — first  as  assistant  to  Professor  Denton,  who 
was  the  originator  of  a  systematic  course  of  such  work  in  con- 
nection with  mechanical  engineering  instruction,  and  later  as  head 
of  the  Carnegie  Laboratory  of  Engineering  at  Stevens  Institute. 
I  have  tried  a  number  of  diflFerent  methods  and  watched  the  re- 
sults. We  have  had  too  much  system  as  well  as  too  little;  in  fact 
the  printed  re]>ort  blank  given  as  a  sample  of  the  extreme  to 
which  such  a  svstem  mav  be  carried  is  similar  to  a  blank,  now 
discarded,  which  was  used  in  our  work.  An  incorrect  conception 
of  such  blanks  may,  however,  be  obtained  if  the  entire  collection  is 
not  examined  and  the  conditions  imder  wdiich  thev  are  employed 
are  not  known.  Naturally  at  first  we  started  with  no  particular 
system,  and  a  great  many  of  the  older  graduates  now  come  back  to 
us  and  say,  ^'  Well,  your  fine  equipment  is  all  very  nice,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  students  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  we  did  in  the  old 
days  when  we  worked  in  the  dark  basement  of  the  main  building." 
At  that  time  nearly  all  of  the  instruction  was  given  individually, 
and  but  few  blanks  were  used,  so  that  in  working  out  the  results 
the  students  had  necessarily  to  Ix^come  accpiainted  with  the  methods 
before  making  any  computations.  On  the  other  hand,  T  feel  that 
the  boys  of  to-day  will  probably  say  much  the  same  thing  to  the 
men  of  some  other  classes  later  on,  for  there  is  always  a  certain 
romance  in  looking  back  (m  the  work  done  in  our  younger  days, 
and  this  may  mak(^  what  ap])ears  ordinary  to  us  at  the  time  seem 
of  much  greater  value  as  we  look  back  on  it  in  the  light  of  later 
experience. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  has  been  built  up  in  the  way  of  a 
course  at  the  Stevens  Institute.  We  believe  in  system,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  not  too  much  of  it.  We  now  start  a  class  on  work 
where  they  are  ma(l(*  to  follow  a  rigid  system  of  instruction.  In 
the  lecture  room  we  give  demonstrations  with  full-size  machines 
and  apparatus.  For  example,  if  we  are  going  to  test  steam-engine 
indicators,  the  class  meets  for  a  lecture,  where  we  explain  the 
method,  tell  why  it  is  the  best  method  and  how  errors  may  1x5  in- 
48 
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volved  by  using  other  methods.  The  students  then  go  to  the 
laboratory  and  make  tests  of  indicators,  handling  the  apparatus 
themselves  and  reporting  the  results. 

After  the  students  go  through  a  preliminary  training  in  this 
sort  of  work  they  are  assigned  different  problems  on  various  ma- 
chines. Here  a  mistake  may  be  made  in  making  the  problems  too 
difficult.  The  boys  will  not  remember  all  they  do,  and  by  repeat- 
ing certain  steps  where  they  are  thrown  upon  their  own  respon- 
sibility, they  are  bound  to  find  that  there  is  something  which  they 
did  not  appreciate  at  first.  So  we  assign  to  the  students  com- 
paratively simple  problems  and  allow  them  to  work  them  out  by 
themselves,  and  require  them  to  present  a  report  on  the  methods 
employed  and  the  results  obtained.  The  reports  are  scrutinized 
very  carefully  by  the  instructors,  and  we  aim  to  make  the  students 
present  a  report  in  good  English  of  the  general  type  they  should 
later  on,  if  required  to  present  a  report  on  the  results  of  their  work, 
to  a  concern  by  which  they  are  employed. 

I  think  this  method  is  the  best  one — that  is,  first  to  give  the 
principles  in  a  systematic  course,  and  then  throw  the  students  on 
their  own  responsibility  in  applying  them. 

The  problems  assigned,  where  the  students  are  thrown  upon 
their  o^vn  responsibility,  are  not  in  the  nature  of  research  work, 
and  in  the  regular  part  of  the  course  cannot  be  made  of  this  class, 
because  where  the  men  are  learning  they  are  bound  to  make  mis- 
takes, and  by  the  time  they  would  become  sufficiently  drilled  in 
securing  exact  data  for  some  special  work  there  would  be  no  more 
time  available  for  completing  it.  This  applies  to  the  regular 
course  in  experimental  work,  and  not  to  that  ])art  of  the  course 
assigned  near  the  end  of  the  senior  year  to  thesis  work,  where 
problems  in  research  work  may  be  undertaken  by  the  students 
should  they  so  desire.  In  the  regular  course  of  experimental  work 
we  simply  assign  the  students  special  tests,  and  when  they  are 
left  to  their  own  responsibility  w^e  find  that  they  are  apt  to  make 
a  great  many  mistakes,  and  in  correcting  these  mistakes  they  gain 
a  corresponding  amount  of  information. 

There  is  one  feature  which  I  think  is  particularly  important  in 
this  work.  This  is  the  examination  of  the  note  books  in  which 
the  original  test  data  are  entered.  At  one  time  we  furnished  data 
blanks  to  be  filled  out,  but  now  we  make  the  students  use  a  stand- 
ard form  of  note  book  in  which  they  write  out  their  own  headings 
and  rule  up  tables  for  the  data  in  the  same  way  they  would  in 
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practical  work.  As  soon  as  a  group  of  students  complete  a  test, 
and  before  leaving  the  ground,  we  require  each  man  to  work  out 
the  principal  results  without  the  use  of  any  notes  or  instructions 
other  than  those  given  verbally  by  the  instructor.  No  very  great 
refinement  is  required  in  this  work,  because  ordinarily  there  is 
not  enough  time  available,  but  the  men  are  required  to  work  out 
the  principal  results  with  reasonable  accuracy  directly  in  the  note 
books  containing  the  original  data,  and  they  are  made  to  imder- 
stand  the  methods  employed.  These  original  notes  are  examined 
by  the  instructors  so  that  each  man's  work  is  carefully  followed. 

After  having  worked  out  the  principal  results  in  the  original 
note  books,  the  students  report  in  the  computation  room  and  pre- 
pare a  final  report.  Here  we  make  use  of  the  forms  given  in  the 
reports  of  various  committees  of  this  Society.  We  have  in  some 
cases  reproduced  the  blank  tables,  and  also  have  bound  copies  of 
the  complete  reports  for  reference.  The  blank  tables  are  used  for 
'  some  of  the  tests,  whereas  in  others  the  students  prepare  their  own 
tables. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  I  believe  in  system  in  this  sort 
of  work,  but  not  too  much  of  it,  and  I  think  that  phrase  coined 
by  Professor  Hutton,  "  the  cook  book  method,"  expresses  very  well 
what  I  have  contended  is  the  wrong  way  to  teach  experimental 
work  in  an  engineering  school. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Suplee. — I  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  this 
subject  two  or  three  years  ago  with  Professor  Unwin,  in  London, 
and  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  what  Professor  Hutton  has 
called  ^^  the  cook  book  method  "  can  be  carried  too  far.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  rather  opposed  to  the  use  of  too  many  forms  and 
codes  in  actual  engineering  practice  in  testing,  partly  because  it 
enabled  a  man  who  was  really  not  competent  to  fill  out  what  looked 
like  a  respectable  report  without  doing  much  real  work,  and  also 
because  a  competent  engineer  was  often  turned  away  from  dis- 
cussing original  phenomena  which  he  might  otherwise  make  the 
leading  features  of  his  report.  He  believed  that  we  were  codify- 
ing and  cataloguing  our  methods  of  engineering  education  too 
much  to  get  the  best  results. 

Dr.  Lucke  speaks  of  the  criticisms  of  some  of  our  foreign  visi- 
tors, but  I  think  these  were  practically  all  Englishmen,  and  I 
wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  continental  engineering  laboratories. 
I  think  some  of  them  are  quite  as  well  equipped  as  those  we  have, 
and  the  original  research  method  there  seems  to  be  carried  further 
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than  in  this  country.  Any  one  will  see  this  in  the  fine  laboratory 
of  Professor  Stodola,  at  Ziirieh,  and  in  the  great  laboratories  at 
Charlottenburg,  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Schroter, 
at  Munich.  The  professors  there  spend  a  part  of  their  time  in 
original  research,  investigating  scientific  and  engineering  phe- 
nomena which  really  need  to  be  foimd  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
profession,  and  they  use  their  students  as  assistants.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  a  waste  of  some  of  our  very  magnificent  equipments 
in  our  laboratories  if  they  are  not  used  in  making  original  con- 
tributions to  the  work  of  the  profession. 

Dr.  Lucke.* — The  discussion  of  this  paper  by  the  members  of 
the  Society  has  brought  out  the  very  gratifying  fact  that  the 
methods  advocated  in  the  pai)er  are  not  only  appreciated  as  proper 
ones,  but  are  actually  in  use  in  more  than  one  institution.  The 
broad  general  principle  may  of  course  he  varied  in  detail  almost 
infinitely  without  detracting  from  the  value  of  the  instruction. 
Such  variations  are  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  different 
institutions.  It  seems  probable  that  the  old  method,  referred  to 
by  Professor  Hutton  as  the  "  cook  l)ook  method,"  will  before 
long  be  abandoned  in  all  of  the  first-class  schools  of  technology, 
and  in  its  place  will  be  found  instruction  leading  to  "  how  to  do 
things,"  rather  than  instruction  which  seeks  to  fix  in  the  memory 
a  large  number  of  facts. 

*  A  uthor's  Closure,  under  the  Rules. 
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THE   MICROSTRUCTURE  AND   FRICTION  A  L    CHARAC- 
TERISTICS  IN  BEARING    METALS. 

BT  MBLYIN  FBICX,  LIHCOLN,   NKB. 

(ABSOciate  Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  The  investigation  here  recorded  was  carried  out  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and 
the  department  of  Metallurgy  at  Columbia  University.  The  main 
questions  considered  were:  (1)  The  law  of  variation  of  the 
amoimt  of  frictio^  with  the  velocity  of  sliding,  other  ccmditions 
remaining  constant.  (2)  The  theory  of  Charpy  and  others  re- 
garding the  function  of  the  hard  grains  and  of  the  plastic  ground 
mass  in  the  microstructure  of  alloys.  (3)  The  theory  of  Pro- 
fessor Goodman,  which  received  the  credence  of  Prof.  W.  C. 
Roberts-Austen,  the  eminent  metallurgist,  which  theory  related 
to  the  effect  produced  by  elements  of  high  atomic  volume  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  effect  of  those  of  low  atomic  volume  in  bear- 
ing alloys. 

2.  Regarding  the  first  of  these  questions,  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  last  century,  Morin  made  many  observations  which  he 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  force  of  friction  is  independent  of 
velocity.  Many  later  investigators  have  made  determinations 
which  they  interpret  to  mean  that  IXforin's  conclusion  could  not 
have  been  correct,  and  some  have  attempted  to  replace  Morin's 
law  of  independence  of  velocity  by  a  law  in  which  the  whole 
range  of  ordinary  working  speeds  is  divided  into  three  or  more 
gradations,  each  of  which  has  a  separate  characteristic  regarding 
speed-friction  variation. 

3.  The  theory  9i  Charpy  evolved  through  aYi  investigation  of 
the  metallurgy  of  a  number  of  alloys  belonging  to  the  tyi:>es 
commonly  noticed  in  use  in  machine  practice  for  bearings  was 

♦Presented  at  the  Scran  ton  meeting  (June,  1905)  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the  Transac- 
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that  the  friction  of  hard  substances  was  less  than  that  of  soft  ones, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  hard  grains  in  allj^ys  supported  the  load 
and  contributed  to  the  alloy  whatever  anti-friction  quality  it  pos- 
sessed, while  the  plastic  ground  mass  in  which  the  hard  crystals 
were  embedded  served  to  allow  the  bearing  step  to  mould  itself 
around  the  shaft,  producing  a  better  fit.  It  is  clear  from  his  ac- 
count that  his  conclusion  is  not  based  upon  frictional  tests.  He 
attempted  to  differentiate  between  the  metals  from  this  standpoint 
by  using  the  apparatus  devised  by  Le  Chatelier.  But  after  many 
trials  they  concluded  that  with  the  apparatus  at  hand  absolutely  no 
difference  could  be  detected  between  the  resistances  of  alloys 
when  lubricated,  even  when  such  alloys  differed  widely  as  to 
physical  properties  and  microstructure,  and  that  there  was  no 
certain  difference  when  run  in  the  dry  state.  Charpy  then  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  a  number  of  industrial  bearing  alloys  from  a 
metallurgical  standpoint,  supplementing  the  investigation  by  a 
number  of  compressive  tests.  The  impression  left  with  the  reader 
of  his  paper  is  that  he  believed  himself  able  to  justify  the  use  of 
these  industrial  alloys  (which  had  been  empirically  developed)  by 
assuming  that  the  hard  isolated  crystals  of  chemically  combined 
metals  found  in  the  microstructure,  were  the  factors  essential  for 
the  support  of  the  load,  and  that  being  hard  substances  their  fric- 
tion was  less  than  that  of  the  soft  matrix,  the  plastic  property  of 
which  matrix  as  exhibited  in  his  compressive  tests  completed  the 
justification  for  the  use  of  such  alloys. 

4.  Goodman^s  announcement  was  to  the  effect  that  whenever 
a  bearing  alloy  supposed  nominally  to  contain  the  ordinary  pure 
metals  commonly  used  for  such  purposes  had  added  to  it  a  third 
constituent,  the  friction  was  raised  or  lowered  in  value  according 
as  the  added  constituent  was  of  low  or  high  atomic  volume.  In  a 
discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
April,  1895,  Professor  Goodman  is  quoted  as  having  early  noticed 
great  differences  in  the  resistance  of  alloys  which  in  tentative  an- 
alyses had  shown  practically  identical  compositions.  Further  and 
more  complete  analyses,  however,  showed  minute  quantities  of  im- 
purities. Going  deeper  it  was  found  that  when  these  impurities 
were  elements  of  low  atomic  volume  the  resistance  was  increased, 
but  when  of  high  atomic  volume  the  reverse  kind  of  performance 
was  observed.  After  much  experimenting,  he  generalized  by  es- 
tablishing as  a  "  law  "  that  a  good  bearing  metal  must  have  at 
least  one  constituent  of  high  atomic  volume,  or  in  words,  regard- 
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ing  bis  investigation,  "  it  showed  indeed  clearly  the  importance  of 
getting  absolute  purity  in  metals  used  for  antifriction  alloys,  that 
is  purity  at  least  in  the  sense  of  keeping  out  metals  of  small  atomic 
volume." 

5.  Ijaws  of  friction. — The  laws  of  friction  as  announced  by 
Morin  were  as  follows: 

(1)  The  friction  between  two  bodies  is  directly  proportioned  to 
the  pressure,  i.e.,  the  coefficient  is  constant  for  all  pressures. 

(2)  The  coefficient  and  amount  of  friction,  pressure  being  the 
same,  is  independent  of  tlie  areas  in  contact. 

(3)  The  coefficient  of  friction  is  independent  of  velocity, 
although  static  friction  (friction  of  rest)  is  greater  than  friction 
of  motion. 

6.  In  direct  contrast  with  the  above,  we  find  the  modern  beliefs 
regarding  frictional  behavior  stated  by  Mr.  John  Goodman  in  a 
review  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  testing  machines  of 
Thurston,  Tower,  and  Stroudley,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  coefficient  of  friction  for  moderate  pressures  and 
speeds  varies  approximately  inversely,  as  the  normal  pressure. 

(2)  Th«  frictional  resistance  varies  as  the  area  in  contact,  the 
normal  pressure  remaining  constant. 

(3)  At  very  low  journal  speeds  the  coefficient  of  friction  is 
abnormally  high;  but  as  the  speed  of  sliding  increases  from  about 
10  to  100  ft.  per  min.  the  friction  diminishes,  and  again  rises 
when  that  speed  is  exceeded,  varying  approximately  as  the  square 
root  of  the  speed. 

7.  In  support  of  the  former  laws,  deduced  by  M.  Morin,  there 
is  the  work  of  Coulomb  and  that  of  Eennie,  and  of  others  less 
notable.  Morin's  work  itself  is  so  extensive  as  to  be  pretty  con- 
vincing, his  three  Memo! res  containing  no  less  than  178  series  of 
not  a  few  cases  each,  the  experiments  having  been  performed 
under  varying  conditions  of  material,  area  of  contact,  pressure, 
velocity,  rest,  retarded  movement,  accelerated  movement,  uniform 
movement,  lubrication,  etc.  The  apparatus  by  means  of  which 
Morin's  laws  were  obtained  consisted  essentially  of  a  traineau,  or 
sled,  whose  performance  upon  a  rectilinear  track  was  studied. 

Latterly  we  have  seen  for  the  friction  test  various  contrivances, 
nearly  all  of  which  differ  radically  from  the  ingenious  mode  of 
Morin.  Rotative  devices  are  now  the  most  commonly  used.  In 
these  the  moment  of  the  friction  is  usually  measured  directly. 
By  means  of  a  rather  good  machine  of  the  latter  type  Mr.  Beau- 
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champ  Tower  has  given  to  us  the  results  which  perhaps  form  the 
best  basis  for  a  law  of  friction  of  which  we  now  have  knowledge. 
These  seem  to  esUiblish  a  relation  between  the  force  of  friction 
and  the  area  in  contact.  The  following  figures,  due  to  John 
Goodman,  from  Tower's  results,  were  taken  from  Kent's  Pocketr 
book: 

Load   in   pounds   per 

sq.   in 529    468    415    310    258    205    153    100 

Frictional     resistance 

per  sq.  in 416  .498  .472  .464  .438     .43  .458     .45 

Thus  if  we  let 

A  =  area  in  contact. 
P  =  total  normal  pressure. 
F  =  total  resistance  to  sliding. 
p  =  normal  stress. 

—  =  constant,  although  p  is  a  variable. 

8.  "Recognizing  the  obvious  fact  that  no  two  surfaces  when 
placed  into  contact  can  be  conceived  to  fit  exactly  except  in  case 
the  normal  pressure  is  made  great  enough  to  overcome  the  ten- 
dency toward  point,  or  small  area  contact,  and  calling  the  total 
area  of  the  smaller  surface  the  apparent  area,  and  the  summation 
of  all  small  areas  actually  touching  the  real  area,  we  may  adopt 
the  following  further  sjTnbols: 

A  =  apparent  area  in  contact. 
A^=  real  area  in  contact. 
p    =  apparent  stress  over  area, 
p'  =  real  stress  over  area. 
pi    =  coefficient  of  friction. 

9.  Now  suppose  a  uniformly  distributed  load  be  applied  to  the 
upper  body:  then  probably  the  elastic  material  of  this  body  will 
deflect  so  as  to  place  greater  area  into  coincidence.  A  question 
which  cannot  be  answered  ^rith  certainty  because  of  incomplete 
knowledge  of  initial  internal  stresses,  unequal  rigidities,  etc.,  is  as 
to  how  the  7*eal  area  of  contact  varies  with  the  total  pressure  on  a 
hody.  But,  making  the  simplest  assumption  consistent  with 
facts,  let  us  say  that  .4'  varies  directly  as  P,  Now  p^A^=^Py  so 
that  the  above  assumption  leads  to  making  p',  the  mean  stress 
over   the   actual   tangent  area,   a  constant  quantity.      From   the 
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fundamental  definition  we  have,  F  =  ^y  and  dividing  by  4'  we 
get 

F  P 

in  which  p'  is  a  constant  quantity  by  onr  hypothesis. 

10.  It  is  probably  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  the  ex- 
periments of  Tower  the  real  areas  were  very  "closely  equal  to  the 
apparent  ones,  since  the  above  quoted  results  agree  very  well  and, 

in  fact,  everywhere  his  work  is  consistent.    But  he  obtained    .  = 

a  constant.    If  A  in  his  case  he  put  =  -4',  then  his  results  may  be 

F 

applied  to  our  present  question,  and  we  may  put  -77=  constant. 

So  that  if  we  keep  increasing  the  normal  pressure  P  from  a  small 
value  upward.  A'  will  increase  proportionally,  by  hypothesis,  until 
it  approaches  very  nearly  the  apparent  area  A.    But  below  the 

F 

latter  critical  value  we  have  p'  =  constant,  and  -t7=  constant,  the 

former  by  hypothesis  and  the  latter  by  Tower.    In  the  expression 

F 


we  must  then  have 


M  =  constant 


up  to  the  critical  point  where  A'  =  A,  although  we  have  been 
varying  the  applied  pressure  P.  If  ;<.=  constant  within  this 
range,  remembering  that  F  ^  jaP,  we  have  tlie  friction  varying 
directly  as  the  pressure  P  mthin  the  range  of  varying  contact, 
provided  Tower's  conclusions  are  correct  in  experiments  conceived 

to  have  been  carried  out  wholly  above  and  outside  that  range.    If 

P 

p  =  -J  =z  the  apparent  stress  it  is  seen,  since  P  =  pA=  p^A^,  A' 

is  always  less  than  .4,  and  consequently  p'  always  greater  than  p 
except  at  and  above  the  critical  point  where  A'  =  A  and  p'  =  p. 

11.  It  is  thus  seen  that  there  mav  be  a  well-defined  condition 
where  the  force  of  friction  varies  directly  as  the  total  pressure; 
with  a  constant  apparent  area,  directly  also  as  the  apparent  stress. 
But  this  is  the  first  law  of  Morin. 

12.  The  latter's  law  regarding  contact  areas  is  more  difficult  to 
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account  for.    If,  for  instance,  we  could  write,  when  the  apparent 
surface  was  arbitrarily  varied, 

A'  =  K,A 

F 

where  £"1  =  a  constant.     Then  still  adhering  to  -r-,  =  a  constant^ 

and  reckoning  that  P  =  a  constant,  we  should  have 

-ji  =  —-  =  constant  =  JEi, 


or  /i  varies  as  the  apparent  area  of  contact  surface  where  Morin 
often  repeated  "  Independant  de  etendue  de  lo,  SM^face  de  coniad.^^ 
But  we  must  remember  that  we  are  still  under  the  hypothesis 
applying  to  low  pressures,  below  the  critical  point,  at  which  real 
contact  area  becomes  equal  to  apparent  contact  area,  and  that 
under  such  conditions  the  contact  is  very  likely  to  be  that  of 
points  rather  than  areas.  Now  since  three  points  of  such  contact 
may  stably  support  a  body  on  a  surface,  it  is  in  such  cases  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  A'  =  KAy  as  it  was  above  assumed.  Rather 
it  is  probable,  when  the  apparent  surface  was  arbitrarily  varied 
in  Morin's  experiments,  a  new  set  of  three  or  more  supporting 
points  came  into  play,  the  small  surrounding  areas  of  which  were 
not  sensibly  different  from  the  corre8])onding  areas  formerly, 
under  which  circumstances  the  apparent  area  of  contact  would 
of  course  make  no  difference  in  the  resistance. 

13.  To  accept  the  above  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  Morin's 
results  as  they  bear  upon  the  first  and  second  laws  of  friction,  it 
would  be  essinitial  to  assume  that  Morin's  ecmtaet  surfaces  did  not 
fit  well.  AVhatever  the  probabilities,  we  may  very  well  continue 
in  this  assumption  when  we  come  to  examine  the  third  law.  In 
this  connection  the  following  experiment  is  submitted:  A  suitable 
shaft  was  loaded  at  its  middle  by  mounting  thereon  a  brass  disc, 
and  at  each  end  it  was  properly  journalled  to  run  in  half-bearings 
made  of  pure  copper.  Provision  was  made  for  lifting  this  rotating 
system  clear  of  the  copper  bearings  into  contact  with  a  moving 
belt,  which  imparted  to  the  system  a  rapid  motion  of  rotation. 
When  the  speed  of  rotation  became  as  great  as  desired  the  shaft 
was  lowered  into  contact  with  the  copper  half-bearings  and  the 
lift  disengaged,  while  the  system  continued  its  rotation  freely 
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except  for  the  friction  of  the  journals.  Its  performance  was  then 
noted  carefully  until  it  came  to  rest.  By  means  of  an  instrument 
hereinafter  described  it  was  possible  to  observe  the  events  at 
which  the  disc  and  shaft  came  to  certain  known  speeds.  And  by 
counting  the  times  between  these  events,  a  retardation  record 
was  possible.  In  the  following  table  are  given  values  of  times 
in  seconds  during  which  the  speed  fell  from  a  certain  number  of 
revolutions  per  second  to  a  speed  of  five  revolutions  per  second 
slower.  The  figures  at  the  headline  designated  by  N  are  the 
numbers  of  the  periods  between  events,  reckoning  the  first  period 
as  that  between  the  event  of  rest  and  the  event  at  which  the  speed 
was  five  rev.  per  sec,  etc. 

W  means  cleaned  and  lubricated. 

U  means  lubricated. 

Each  horizontal  line  is  a  retardation  record,  and  the  records 
were  performed  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  set  down  in  the 
table. 

14.  Undeniably,  in  the  first  portion  of  the  table,  the  lengths 
of  the  periods — and  therefore  the  frictional  resistances — are 
nearly  constant  for  all  speeds  from  the  high  one  at  starting  down 
to  very  near  the  point  of  rest.  Undeniably,  also,  in  the  latter 
portion,  there  is  a  persistent  lengthening  of  the  periods  2,  3,  4, 
and  5,  making  the  friction  seem  to  depend  upon  the  speed.  The 
corresponding  change  in  the  conditions  was  manifestly  one  of 
mechanical  fit.  Toward  the  end  of  the  experiment  the  journal 
became  more  and  more  perfectly  "  worn  to  "  the  bearing. 

15.  This  probably  shows,  vidth  what  we  have  shown  above,  that 
Morin's  laws  may  be  explained  as  being  those  obeyed  by  bodies 
in  contact  only  at  small  point  areas  whereat  they  mesh  deeply: 
that  the  modern  laws  are  obeyed  by  bodies  in  better  mechanical 
contact,  but  meshing  less  deeply. 

16.  So  far  it  has  been  shown  that,  contrary  to  the  announce- 
ment made  by  M.  Morin,  the  resistance  may  not  always  be  inde- 
pendent of  velocity.  We  shall  now  turn  to  an  investigation  curried 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
definite  law  of  dependence,  such  as  the  one  quoted  above,  or 
whether  the  variation  appears  as  characteristic  of  the  given 
material. 

17.  A  number  of  alloys  were  made  and  ingots  cast  into  bars  of 
suitable  shape,  from  which  sections  were  cut,  polished  and  ex- 
amined with  the  microscope.     Suitable  half-bearings  were  then 
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prepared  for  the  testing  machine,  and  from  these  the  frictional 
retardation  curves  were  obtained.  The  following  method  was 
used  for  observing  the  manner  in  which  the  friction  varied  with 
the  speed : 

18.  From  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  difficulties  with  the 
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methods  of  Thurston,  Tower,  Denton,  Wellington,  and  Chatelier, 
and  of  the  great  differences  noted  in  the  results  from  Them,  con- 
sidered as  absolute  measurements,  together  with  wliat  was  noticed 
in  the  microscopic  examinations  of  bearings  which  had  been  some 
time  in  operation,  the  writer  was  led  to  seek  a  solution  of  the 
questions  of  friction  through  other  means.  That  which  had  been 
observed  by  otliers,  indeod,  that  which  might  have  been  accepted 
as  the  truth  merely  by  process  of  deduction  from  probability,  was 
confirmed  upon  examination  of  a  large  "  white-metal "  bearing 
which  had  been  some  time  in  operation  in  an  ordinary  shop  situa- 
tion. In  this  case  the  original  longitudinal  markings  made  in  fit- 
ting the  journal  were  visible  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
cylindrical  surface  of  the  w^liite-mctal  step.  Indeed  the  very 
smooth  portions,  together  with  those  where  abrasion  had  occurred, 
indicating  places  where  the  journal  had  actually  touched  the  bear- 
ing, in  metallic  contact,  comprised  an  area  not  greater  than  2  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  surface.  Of  this  small  percentage  a  large  por- 
tion was  plainly  due  to  the  abnormal  presence  of  dust  or  grit,  these 
places  being  near  the  ends:  so  that  the  really  sm<x)th-worn  area, 
situated  further  inward,  was  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  appar- 
ent area  in  contact.  To  be  fair,  it  should  be  said  that  a  second, 
smaller  bearing  examined  exhibited  indications  of  a  much  greater 
area  as  having  been  touched  by  the  journal.  But  in  this  latter 
case  the  markings  showed  great  furrows,  due  to  abrasion  and  to 
the  further  fact  that  the  journal  was  very  untrue,  exhibiting 
irregularities,  errors  of  machining.  It  was  not  thought  that  this 
latter  investigation  controverted  the  ob\4ous  fact  deducible  from 
the  former,  viz.,  in  practice,  and  tlierefore  in  machines  designed 
to  measure  the  force  of  friction,  which  imitate  practical  condi- 
tions, great  uncertainty  must  exist  as  to  the  real  area  of  the  con- 
tact surface.  If,  then,  any  law  of  friction  depended  upon  this 
area,  its  truth  or  falsitv  could  hardlv  be  demonstrated  bv  means 
of  an  ordinary  practical  bearing. 

19.  It  occurred  to  the  writer  to  attempt  to  measure  the  force 
of  friction  by  means  of  the  retardation  it  produced  in  the  speed  of 
a  rotating  shaft  loaded  by  having  mounted  concentrically  upon  it 
a  heavy  disc,  when  the  rotation  was  suhjoctod  to  no  nppreciablo  re- 
tarding or  other  force  exc(»])t  tlie  friction  of  the  two  journals,  at  the 
shaft  ends,  in  simpler  half  (or  less)  hearing  st(»ps  fs(»o  Fig.  2*]0). 
For  observing  the  fall  in  speed  an  instrument  due  to  Mr.  F.  II. 
Ball,  Jr.,  which  may  be  called  the  vibrating  tachometer  (Fig.  240), 
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was  employed.  The  latter  consists  essentially  of  a  long  stiff  steel 
bar,  fixed  at  one  end,  horizontally,  and  made  to  tremble  by  means 
of  an  instantaneous  contact  electro-magnetic  arrangement  similar 
to  that  employed  in  electric  bells.  At  the  free  end  is  attached  to 
the  bar,  in  a  vertical  plane,  a  screen  containing  a  narrow  horizontal 
slot.  When  stationarj-,  this  slot  just  opposes  an  exactly  similar  one . 
cut  in  a  stationary  screen  fixed  in  the  vertical  plane,  parallel  and 


very  near  to  the  screen  carried  by  the  vibrating  bar.  When  the 
movable  screen  is  set  vibrating  at  a  sufficiently  high  frequency  any 
recurring  or  cyclic  motion  observed  through  the  stationary  screen 
will  exhibit  at  successive  distinct  instants-  o£  time  the  particular 
phases  of  its  action  which  are  occurring  when  the  vibrating  and 
stationary  screens  are  opposed.  It  follows  that  if  the  frequency 
of  the  vibration  is  equal  to  that  of  the  cycle  observed,  the  summa- 
tion of  all  the  effects  upon  the  eye  will  give  a  rision  of  the  system 
whose  cycle  is  being  observed,  which  is  that  of  the  system  when 
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stationary.  The  same  sort  of  vision  will  be  observed  when  the  re- 
currence of  the  system  has  a  frequency  any  whole  number  of 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  vibrating  screen,  within  the  power 
of  the  eye  to  recognize  form,  stationary,  produced  by  successive 
instantaneous  images  at  some  interval  of  time  apart  when  dis- 
turbed by  visions  of  the  same  form  in  motion  during  those  inter- 
ralfl.  Also,  in  case  the  cycle  observed  is  symmetrical  and  certain 
portions  superposable  to  fit  upon  others,  then,  when  the  system 
recurs  at  other  frequencies  than  any  of  those  mentioned  above, 
similar  images  will  be  visible,  due  to  instantaneous  superposition 
of  like  phases.  Lastly,  another  stationary  effect  will  be  noticeable, 
in  the  latter  eace,   when  certain  phases  are  partly  superposed, 


recognizable  from  some  peculiarity  of  figure  duo  to  the  instantane- 
ously superposed  images.  As  applied  to  the  case  in  hand,  by 
specially  marking  the  rotating  disc,  and  noting  the  times  between 
the  recurrences  of  stationary  images,  while  the  motion  was  re- 
tarded only  by  friction,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  frequency  of 
vibration  of  the  screen,  the  retardation  of  the  motion  of  the 
rotating  system  could  be  computed.  AVhen  these  times  were 
plotted  against  speeds  as  ordinntes,  the  resulting  curve  furnished  a 
graphical  record  of  the  friction  throughout  the  performance.    Let 

9*  =  friction  angle. 

F  =  the  force  of  friction  at  periphery  of  journal. 

W=  weight  of  the  rotating  shaft  and  disc. 

K  =  radius  of  gyration  of  the  rotating  mass. 

r  =  radius,  in  feet,  of  the  journal, 

a  =  linear  retardation  in  ft.  sec.' 

n  ^^  fall  of  speed  in  r.p,m.  in  time  t. 
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Then  a  =     „^^    and  If^  =  IT  sin  cp. 

hot 


The  equality  of  moments  is 


9 

F      a       K       ,  nE^n 

=  -  X  —  =  sm  ^  = 


W      g        r  ^        30ff7^t 

tan  cp  =  J.I  z=z  coefficient  of  friction. 

But  --  =  slope  of  the  retardation  curve  =  tan  a, 
t 

The  friction  angle  is  so  small  that  we  may  say 

sin  <p  =  tan  (p  =  ^ 

very  nearly.    Making  these  substitutions,  we  have 

or  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  at  every  point  very  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  slope  of  the  curve. 

20.  Two  bearing  steps  were  fastened  to  the  sides  of  a  steel 
frame  supported  at  a  convenient  height.  The  rotating  shaft  was 
5  inch  in  diameter  at  the  middle  and  was  cut  down  to  J  inch  in 
diameter  at  each  end  where  the  steps  were  fitted.  In  order  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  liability  of  having  large  apparent  areas 
of  contact,  but  small  real  ones,  these  bearing  steps  were  cut  to  a 
longitudinal  width  of  about  0.04  inch,  while  their  circumferen- 
tial arc  embraced  considerably  less  than  half  of  the  ^-inch  jour- 
nal. The  journal  was  slightly  scored  to  permit  only  a  small 
amount  of  axial  motion.  At  the  center  of  the  shaft  was  mounted 
a  solid  brass  disc  ^  inch  thick  and  5  inches  in  outside  diameter. 
The  weight  of  the  disc  and  shaft  was  4.14  pounds.  At  a  short 
distance  away  on  each  side  of  the  disc  a  journal  ^  incli  in  diameter 
was  cut,  which  ran  in  bearings  at  the  ends  of  two  arms  which 
were  pivoted  at  a  short  distance  away  to  the  frame  of  the  machine. 
Attached  to  these  a  handle  was  provided,  by  means  of  which  the 
arms  could  be  raised,  hooking  their  ends  under  the  shaft  in 
the  journals  provided,  thus  enabling  the  observer  to  raise  the 
rotating  system  clear  of  the  test  bearings  into  contact  with  a  mov- 
ing belt,  and  when  at  speed  Ur  set  it  down  again  upon  the  test 
bearings  and,  unhooking  the  arms,  to  alloW  the  system  to  spin 
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freely,  except  for  the  friction,  when  its  performance  could  be 
observed  by  the  tachometer,  suitably  arranged  a  few  feet  away. 
The  source  of  power  was  a  small  electric  motor,  provided  with  a 
switch  for  stopping  it  quickly  at  will;  a  round  belt  from  the 
motor's  pulley  traveled  over  a  guide  pulley  at  each  end  of  the 
frame  above  mentioned.  This  belt  ran  in  a  horizontal  direction 
an  inch  or  so  above  the  shaft,  so  that  .when  motion  was  to  be  im- 
parted to  the  rotating  mass,  it  w^as  only  necessary  to  hook  the  arms 
under  it  and  raise  it  clear  of  the  test  bearings  until  a  circumferen- 
tial groove  in  the  shaft  engaged  with  the  belt,  setting  the  system 
into  rotation. 

21.  Alternate  quadrants  of  the  brass  disc  were  blackened  and 
the  remaining  two  whitened.  Then  obviously  what  may  be  called 
a  velocity  "  node  "  would  occur  when  its  speed  was  such  that  it 
made  one-half  a  revolution  in  the  same  time  in  which  the  screen 
made^ne-half  oscillation;  also  when  it  made  a  whole  revolution 
per  half-oscillation;  and  also  when  it  went  one  and  one-half  revo- 
lutions, etc.,  or  nodes  would  occur  at  shaft  speeds  of  1,  2,  3,  4 — n 
times  the  frequency  of  oscillation.  It  was  also  possible  with  a 
little  practice  to  observe  the  nodes  at  greater  speeds,  these  being 
distinguishable  from  a  certain  appearance  of  uniformly  gray  color 
on  the  disc,  apparently  stationary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  half-nodes. 
These  occured  when  the  disc  revolved  one-fourth  a  circumference 
in  the  same  time  that  the  screen  made  a  half-oscillation. 

22.  Thus  it  was  found  possible  to  observe  the  change  in*  speed 
of  the  disc  after  setting  it  free  on  the  test  bearings  by  observation 
of  the  times  between  the  "  node  "  events,  which  occurred  at  speeds 
which  could  be  reckoned'  as  some  simple  multiple  of  one-half  of 
the  frequency  of  vibration  of  the  screen.  With  the  favorite 
arrangement,  for  example,  the  frequency  of  oscillation  of  the  bar 
was  about  10  per  second:  so  that  nodes  occurred  at  disc-speeds  of 

6,  10,  15,  20 -^r-  revolutions  per  second. 

23.  At  first  it  appeared  that  since  great  uncertainty  must  exist 
as  to  the  amount  of  area  really  in  metallic  contact  in  large  bear- 
ings, it  would  be  well  to  eliminate  as  much  of  this  imcertainty  as 
possible  by  reducing  the  bearing  area.  Be  it  well  or  ill,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  with  smaller  areas  to  attend  to,  very  probably  the 
apparent  area  would  represent  more  nearly  the  true  area  in  con- 
tact. Hence  it  was  decided  to  w^ork  wath  small  areas.  But  this 
implied  small  normal  forces  and  also  very  light  resistances.    Diffi- 

44 
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culty  loomed  up  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  conceive  apparatus 
whose  own  resistance  would  be  inconsiderable  enough  not  to  effect 
verj'  adversely  any  result  for  the  friction  itself.  In  the  method 
adopted  the  observing  apparatus  was  entirely  detached  from  the 
system  being  observed,  as  was  every  other  disturbing  influence 
except  the  atmospheric  friction,  and  whatever  vibrations  were  set 
up  by  the  spinning  system  itself. 

24.  Another  part  of  the  work  lay  in  the  field  of  metallurgy. 
In  that  connection  a  number  of  alloys  were  made,  in  which  the 
major  number  of  the  different  structures  which  had  been  noticed 
might  be  expected  to  exist.  A  number  of  these  were  not  unlike 
empirical  bearing  metals  of  commerce.  These  were  utilized  in  the 
present  investigation  in  the  following  manner:  To  a  bearing  alloy, 
which  usually  was  very  rich  in  some  one  of  the  softer  metals,  as 
lead,  tin,  aluminum,  copper,  etc.,  a  third  constituent  would  be 
added  in  three  different  proportions.  The  plan  was  first  to  add  to 
the  bearing  alloy  a  mere  trace  of  a  third  metal,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  change  merely  the  grouping  of  the  atoms  of  the  other 
two  metals  without  developing  any  new  crystalline  arrangement. 
Next  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  the  third  constituent  was 
added,  which  might  either  develop  a  new  network  arrangement  of 
the  two  excess  metals,  or  develop  small  crystals  of  a  chemical 
compound  with  one  of  these  metals.  Then  a  still  larger  amount  of 
the  third  constituent  was  added,  which  was  thought  would  bring 
out  a  larger  number  of  crystals  of  chemically  combined  metals, 
or  in  some  other  way  change  the  microstructure.  It  was  hoped 
in  this  way  to  obtain  examples  of  changes  effected  by  the  presence 
of  third  constituents  in  bearing  alloys  which  might  in  some  meas- 
ure correspond  to  changes  in  the  higher  orders  of  asperity  upon 
polished  sections. 

25.  Specimens  of  these  alloys  were  cast  in  an  iron  mould  in  the 
shape  of  a  bar  ^  inch  x  ^  inch  x  4  inches,  which  was  planed  to  a 
triangular  cross-section,  and  two  sides  of  the  prism  thus  formed 
were  polished  and  examined  under  the  microscope,  before  etching, 
in  order  to  make  out  so  far  as  possible  the  harder  portions,  which 
then  showed  in  relief.  Then  the  face  was  etched  and  further  ex- 
amined. 

26.  For  the  friction  test,  from  a  bar  like  the  one  whose  dimen- 
sions were  given  above,  there  were  shaped  j;wo  thin  sliced  bearings, 
of  about  the  dimensions  of  the  accompanying  sketch,  which  were 
bolted  to  the  sides  of  the  frame  of  the  testing  apparatus  above 
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described,  where  the  bearing  surface,  B,  supported  the  journals 
at  the  ends  of  the  spinning  shaft,  and  was  the  test  surface.  The 
journal  was  run  in  these  bearings  until  it  could  be  seen  just  which 
were  the  contact  areas,  and  these  were  then  taken  down  slightly 
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with  emery  cloth  and  the  journals  again  run  upon  the  bearings, 
and  the  process  repeated  until,  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  a  per- 
fect-fit was  attained.  Then  the  retardation  curves  were  taken  in 
the  manner  indicated  above. 

27.  At  first  it  was  believed  that  the  true  frictional  characteris- 
tics of  the  solid  materials  would  be  best  exhibited  in  the  absence 
of  unguents.  But  after  numerous  trials  under  such  conditions, 
and  also  under  conditions  of  scanty  lubrication,  it  was  decided 
that  at  least  for  the  pressures  and  speeds  commonly  employed,  the 
amount  of  abrasion  always  present  made  it  seem  clear  that  what- 
ever results  might  be  thus  obtained  would  be  some  kind  of  an 
index  of  rupture,  or  inner  friction,  instead  of  resistance  to  sliding 
or  outer  friction.  IN'ow  the  author  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
it  had  often  been  said  that  the  identitv  of  the  solid  material  was 
lost  whenever  flooding  of  the  bearing  was  resorted  to.  Thurston 
seemed  to  believe  this.  Charpy  had  found  it  so,  and  noticing  the 
destructive  abrasion  in  the  attempts  where  no  unguent  was  used, 
thereupon  abandoned  the  friction  test.  But  Professor  Goodman's 
atomic  theory  was  based  upon  tests  where  little  or  no  oil  was  used. 
The  author  does  not  find  a  complete  description  of  Goodman's 
experiments,  but  his  own  efforts  at  unlubricated  friction  deter- 
minations have  been  so  absolutely  worthless  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible to  place  entire  confidence  in  the  law  so  obtained,  notwith- 
standing Goodman's  positive  statements.  Accordingly,  in  the 
experiments  here  recorded  the  bearings  were  supplied  with  as 
much  oil  (mineral)  as  would  adhere  to  the  journals  and  to  the  test 
bearings  after  each  one  or  two  performances.    Such  efforts  at  giv- 
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ing  tlie  rubbing  monibors  as  great  an  amount  of  the  constant  un- 
guent as  they  would  "  hold ''  constitute  the  whole  of  the  eflForts 
made  at  uniformity  of  conditions  regarding  lubrication. 

28.  Difficulty  at  once  appeared  when  it  was  desired  to  interpret 
the  Iflrge  mass  of  data  obtained.  Uniformity  of  results  at  first 
appeared  among  the  impossibles.  The  friction  of  the  bearings 
was  variable;  worse,  it  was  capricious  in  its  l)ehavior.  However, 
as  performances  were  repeated,  great  care  being  taken,  with  clean- 
liness and  uniformity  of  lubrication,  it  was  noticed  that  for  a 
given  metal  the  latterly  obtained  curves  tended  toward  uniformity 
of  shape,  although  absolute  values  of  resistance  always  differed, 
sometimes  only  slightly,  sometimes  considerably.  In  view  of 
this  it  was  decided  that  certain  performances  should  be  elected 
from  the  masses,  for  each  metal  which  should  reflect  most 
nearly  the  frictional  qualities  of  that  metal.  In  electing  these 
performances  at  least  two  qualifications  were  recognized  as  es- 
sential :  (1)  llecognizing  the  fact  that  probably  abrasion  caused 
the  majority  of  the  caprices  above  noticed,  and  that  probably 
always  abrasion  increased  the  resistance;  and  feeling  also  a  de- 
sire to  find  some  basis  of  comparison  of  metals  as  to  their  abso- 
lute resistance,  it  was  decided  to  elect  performances  from  among 
the  best  for  each  metal,  or  those  showing  the  lowest  resistances. 
(2)  Whenever  there  api)eared  a  decided  but  uniform  tendency 
toward  some  peculiarity  in  the  variation  of  the  resistance,  it  was 
decided  to  select  those  performances  which  emphasized  these 
peculiarities  most. 

29.  As  an  example,  in  the  case  of  pure  copper,  a  complete  log 
of  whose  performances  appears  above  in  the  discussion  of  mechani- 
cal fit,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  log  there  is  noticed  a  decided 
tendency  toward,  a  lengthening  of  periods  2  and  3.  The  running 
times  also  show  these  performances  to  indicate  lower  resistances 
than  are  indicated  by  the  first  portion  of  the  log.  Hence  it  was 
decided  to  select  as  t\7)ical  of  pure  copper  performances  from 
among  those  latterly  tabulated.  Accordingly  the  last  two  and  the 
last  but  three  were  chosen.  Of  these,  one  shows  decidedlv  lower 
resistance  (greater  time)  during  period  3;  one  shows  practically  the 
same  re.-^istance  in  the  two  periods  2  and  3,  and  the  third  shows 
slifichtlv  lower  resistance  in  2  than  in  3.  But  in  the  last  fourteen 
perforiiiances,  eight  have  lower  resistances  in  period  3  than  in 
period  2,  four  show  the  reverse  condition,  and  in  two  they  are  tied. 
Accordingly  the  last  performance  but  seven,  showing  marked 
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anti-friction  in  3,  was  chosen,  it  being  one  of  the  beat  perform- 
ances of  copper.  The  last  but  thirteen  was  the  fifth  choice  made, 
and  in  this  i>erio<l8  ti  and  3  are  tied.  For  the  ten  periods,  counting 
from  the  point  of  rest,  the  chosen  performances  are  set-down  in 
the  following  table: 


30.  It  was  now  assumed  that  these  wore  similar  curves,  i.e.f 
except  tlirougli  error  of  observation  or  peculiarity  of  condition, 
they  differed  only  in  the  scale  of  times.  Accordingly  they  were 
reduced  to  the  same  scale  in  the  following  manner:  The  total 
runniujf  tinira  for  each  of  tho  five  jK'rforiiianct's  were  found  by 
adding,  in  each  case,  the  times  for  the  ten  periods.  The  results 
are  found  in  the  tabic  of  totals.  The  mean  of  these  was  taken  as 
a  typical  total  and  was  made  the  basis  of  the  reduction  scale  by 
which  the  running  times  for  each  period  were  modified.  Thus  the 
mean  of  totals  —  178.3.  Accordingly  the  performance  was  modi- 
fied by  the  factor  -  ^  for  A,  -yrIT  ^^"^  ^'  """^  ^  °^>  ™^l^iig 
each  horizontal  line,  when  modified,  total  178.3.  The  resulting 
table  of  modified  performances  is  as  follows: 
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31.  It  was  now  assumed  tliat  tlie  performances,  so  modified  by 
the  scale  factors,  were  directly  comparable.  Accordingly  means 
were  taken  of  running  times  for  each  period  (vertical  columns), 
and  in  the  horizontal  line,  X,  we  have  the  result.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mean  or  composite  performance.  It  is  upon  this 
curve,  so  found,  that  I  have  depended  for  graphical  indication  for 
the  behavior  of  frictional  resistance  of  pure  copper.  Let  us  see 
how  it  compares  with  the  observations  made  above,  when  the 
five  performances  were  chosen  from  the  mass  of  data  in  the  log. 
The  considerations  upon  which  these  were  selected  are  seen  to  be  re- 
fiected  in  the  composite  curve :  (1)  Tiie  lowest  resistance  is  noticed 
in  periods  2  and  3,  the  very  lowest  in  3,  The  value  in  period  3, 
26.4  in  time  of  running,  atan<l3  well  with  the  unmodified  values. 
As  a  numerical  check,  the  total  running  time  in  curve  X.  foots 
up  177.9,  slightly  different  from  the  mean  of  the  totals  178.3, 
used  as  a  scale  basis.  The  difference  may  be  attributed  to  neglect 
of  decimals. 

32.  This  method  was  applied  to  all  metals  tested  and  the  fol- 
lowing curves  plotted: 
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MISCELLANEOUS    ALLOYS. 
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33.  Curves  showing  the  Variation  of  Frictional  Heaiatance 
with  the  Speed. — N^oticifig  fir^  the  curves  of  the  pure  metals,  it  is 
at  once  apparent  that  aluminum,  copper  and  lead  have  similar 
speed  friction  variations  in  general,  but  their  curves  are  quite 
different  in  detail.  Generally,  in  all  three,  the  resistance  ia  high 
at  high  speeds,  becoming  less  as  the  speed  lowers,  but  rising  again 
near  the  vanishing  point  of  speed.  In  detail,  at  high  speeds,  there 
seems  to  be  no  striking  differences,  except  in  the  amount  of  re- 
sistance, but  at  middle  speeds  lead  exhibits  faster  variation  than 
aluminum  and  copper,  although  it  is  between  them  in  average 
amount  of  resistance.  Between  aluminum  and  copper  the  differ- 
ence noted  is  that  the  variation  of  aluminum  ia  much  more  gradual, 
or  its  resistance  is  most  nearly  constant  of  the  three.  It  is  at  the 
lower  ends  of  the  curves  that  the  most  striking  differences  in  detail 
are  noticed.    The  aluminum  comes  down  abruptly  when  20  ft.  per- 
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min.  is  reached,  lead  consumes  more  than  three  times  as  much 
time  in  coming  to  rest,  while  copper,  though  not  so  abrupt  with 
reference  to  the  other  curve,  is  not  very  different  from  aluminum 
in  actual  time  of  coming  to  rest  from  the  above  mentioned  speed. 

34.  The  resulting  curves  for  these  three  metals  are  not  at  all 
similar.  A  scale  factor  applied  to  any  one  which  would  make  the 
total  rimning  times  equal  would  show  the  other  coordinates  vastly 
unequal.  This  has  the  effect  of  impressing  us  with  the  fact  that 
the  metals  have  f  rictional  individualities. 

35.  In  the  aluminum  series  we  are  first  impressed  by  a  general 
'similarity  at  low  speeds,  though  the  abruptness  differs  greatly  in 
degree;  a  similarity  at  middle  speeds,  but  in  this  instance  it  is  con- 
stancy and  not  variation;  and  by  some  peculiarities  exhibited  at  the 
higher  speeds.  Curves  1  and  2  have  opposite  qualities  at  high 
speeds,  while  3  and  4  are  similar,  constant  like  their  middles,  and 
unlike  1  and  2.  May  this  difference  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
in  1  the  third  constituent  is  manganese  and  in  2  it  is  magnesium? 
And  if  so,  is  the  fact  due  to  abrasive  conditions,  or  effects,  or  to 
some  one  of  the  orders  of  asperity?  More  will  be  said  about  this 
matter  in  the  later  discussion  of  results. 

36.  In  the  tin  series  we  have  a  greater  variety  of  third  con- 
stituents. At  the  high  speed  the  curves  differ  little  except  in 
direction,  being  nearly  straight  lines.  Nos.  2,  8  and  9  have 
noticeably  reverse  curvature  at  lower  middle  speeds,  with  the 
abrupt  down-turning  at  very  low  speeds.  Of  these  2,  which  is 
Babbitt's  metal,  has  the  gradual  variation  of  the  aluminum  series. 
Nos.  8  and  9  are  entirely  similar,  differing  only  in  the  value  of  the 
resistance,  indicated  by  their  slopes,  and  it  is  seen  that  their  com- 
positions differ  only  in  the  proportions  of  the  third  constituent, 
zinc. 

37.  For  the  first  time  we  now  come  across  curves  which  exhibit 
no  sign  of  abrupt  change  of  resistance  in  passing  from  lower  mid- 
dle to  low  speeds.  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5,  6  have  nearly  the  same  slopes 
throughout  these  low  speeds.  In  7  there  is  even  a  slight  opposite 
or  upturning  tendency  in  contrast  with  the  curves  we  have  here- 
tofore examined.  In  the  table  it  may  be  noticed  that  these  alloys 
all  contain  bismuth,  but  in  varying  proportions  and  alloyed  with 
copper  and  tin  in  three  instances  and  with  antimony  and  tin  in  the 
others. 

38.  Consideration  of  the  tin  series  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  in 
the  general  principle  that  composition  determines  f  rictional  char- 
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acteristics,  since  the  peculiar  shape  of  curves  8  and  9  have  occurred 
only  when  zinc  was  a  constituent  and  that  of  1,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7 
only  when  bismuth  was  present.  Admitting  that  in  all  probability 
there  is  no  method  of  measuring  absolutely  the  f rictional  resist- 
ance^ it  may  be  interesting  to  note,  nevertheless,  that  the  only 
difference  in  the  similar  curves  is  one  of  slope,  and  that  the  only 
difference  in  the  composition  is  the  proportion  of  the  third  constit- 
uent. Here  the  third  constituent  may  be  regarded  as  either  of  the 
two  low  percentage  constituents,  so  that  without  some  discussion 
of  the  microstructures  we  may  not  even  guess  which  of  the  two 
influences  the  slope.  In  this  connection  we  may  notice,  however, 
that  curves  5  and  6  coincide  throughout:  and  that  their  composi- 
tions differed  only  in  the  proportion  of  bismuth,  the  percentage  of 
copper  being  equal;  while  3  and  4  have  the  same  percentage  of 
bismuth,  different  slopes  throughout,  and  different  third  con- 
stituents, viz.,  Cu  and  Sb.  Similarly  for  curve  6  and  7.  These 
characteristics  contribute  toward  the  impression  that,  of  the  two 
low  percentage  constituents,  one  contributes  the  shape  of  the 
curve  or  determines  its  law  of  variation  with  speed,  while  the  other 
determines  the  absolute  value  of  the  resistance  at  any  given  speed. 
To  use  a  mathematical  expression,  one  constituent  determines  the 
law  of  the  variation,  and  the  other  the  consta/nts  of  that  law. 

39.  Looking  at  the  sheet  of  curves  taken  from  miscellaneous 
alloys,  we  have  in  1  a  long,  sweeping  curve,  nearly  straight  at 
high  speeds;  more  variation,  but  gradual,  at  medium  speeds,  and 
considerable  reverse  curvature  at  lower  speeds,  with  a  down-turn- 
ing at  the  lowest  points.  This  alloy  is  rich  in  Pb.  Reverting  to 
the  curve  of  pure  Pb  we  see  striking  similarities.  Now  antimony 
and  tin  are  the  other  constituents  of  1.  And  it  is  thought  that 
these  form  the  chemical  compound  of  SbSn.  In  the  absence  of 
other  data  we  might  say  that  probably  the  difference  in  resistance 
noted  is  a  consequence  of  the  presence  in  the  alloy  of  grains  of 
this  chemical  compound,  which  is  vastly  different  in  some  physical 
properties  from  the  Pb  of  the  matrix. 

40.  In  the  other  three  curves  on  the  sheet  marked  "  Miscella- 
neous Alloys  "  we  have  a  portrait  of  the  f  rictional  behavior  of  the 
yellow  alloys  of  aluminum  and  copper.  Here  we  may  regard  the 
manganese  as  the  third  constituent.  The  curves,  2,  3  and  4, 
nearly  coincide.  The  greater  portions  of  2  and  4  are  straight, 
while  3  has  a  slight  tendency  toward  downward  convexity.  All 
have  th3  reversal  at  lower  middle  speeds  and  a  slight  tendency  to 
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abrupt  down-turning  at  low  speeds.  Curve  4  is  that  of  an  alloy 
having  20  per  cent,  of  manganese,  while  in  2  and  3  the  percentage 
of  manganese  was  respectively  0.1  and  1.  This  makes  it  appear 
that  in  these  instances  the  percentage  of  the  third  constituent  has 
'  had  little  or  no  effect. 

41.  Microstrudures. — ^In  the  writer's  laboratory  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  about  one  year  after  the  above  resistance  data 
were  taken,  the  alloys  were  examined  with  the  microscope.  The 
original  ingots,  which  had  been  shaped  into  bearings  for  the  re- 
sistance tests,  were  sectioned,  polished  with  rouge  and  water  upon 
a  wheel  faced  with  baize,  etched  by  a  light  acid  attack,  and  mag- 
nified for  examination. 

42.  If  we  are  to  look  for  confirmations  in  the  microstructures 
of  any  beliefs  suggested  by  frictional  performances,  we  must,  of 
course,  neglect  the  effect  of  the  year's  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  tests  and  the  examinations  which  will  now  be  recorded.  It 
has  been  established  that  changes  in  granulation  occur  after  solid- 
ification. It  was  notably  established  also  by  Koberts-Austen,  in  his 
gold-lead  experiment,  that  solid  solutions  may  be  formed  without 
resorting  to  liquifaction  by  heat.  However,  the  'svriter  made  ex- 
aminations of  the  above  alloys  concomitantly  with  the  frictional 
tests  at  the  Columbia  University  laboratory,  and  so  far  as  he  is 
able  to  remember,  nothing  found  then  had  vanished  when  the 
work  was  taken  up  a  year  later,  although  many  pecularities  were 
revealed  in  the  latter  examinations  which  did  not  reveal  themselves 
the  year  before.  But  these,  it  is  believed,  are  due  to  the  more 
leisurely  manner  in  which  the  later  work  in  microscopv  was  per- 
formed. 

43.  Considerable  uncertainty  exists  regarding  the  chemical  com- 
binations of  metals.  It  is  widely  believed  that  SbSn  exists.  Also 
Cus  Sn  and  Sb  Cu2.  Indications  in  the  work  of  Alder  Wright  have 
pointed  to  Big,  Sbo,  CuZnz,  and  CuZn*.  In  the  absence  of  more 
reliable  data,  it  will  be  assumed  that  some  such  compounds  exist, 
but  the  atomic  proportions  will  be  omitted.  Thus  all  compounds 
believed  to  exist  will  be  designated  by  ^vriting  the  symbols  without 
subscriptions,  as  SbSn,  CuSn,  SbCu,  etc.  By  so  doing  the  writer 
does  not  mean  to  subscribe  to  the  belief  that  the  chemical  com- 
pound CuSn  exists  or  that  AlCu  exists,  as  some  profess  to  believe. 

44.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  ^ve  are  here  dealing  with 
ternary  alloys.  Very  great  uncertainty  exists  as  to  just  what  hap- 
pens in  a  given  case  when  three  metals  are  melted  together  and, 
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after  being  mechanically  mixed,  allowed  to  freeze.  The  work  of 
Alder  Wright,  as  published  in  Prof.  Roberts- Austen's  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Metallurgy,"  is  not  complete  enough  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  cases  here  in  hand.  But  generally,  in 
the  present  investigation,  one  of  the  constituents  has  been  given 
such  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  mass,  that  the  alloy  may 
presumably  be  regarded  as  a  binary  alloy. 

45.  In  ideas  of  friction,  hardness  of  the  rubbing  members 
comes  largely  into  evidence.  And  in  alloys,  where  it  is  expected 
that  totally  different  physical  substances  will  occur  side  by  side,  it 
is  the  differences  of  hardness  that  we  look  for  largely.  Thus  it 
interests  the  investigator  of  friction  to  know  whether  or  not  there 
are  in  a  given  alloy  hard  grains  embedded  in  a  soft  matrix,  or 
soft  islands  surrounded  by  a  hard  network,  or  "  gridirons  "  made 
of  interstratified  plates,  soft  or  hard.  The  author  has  by  two 
methods  only  been  able  to  draw  inferences  about  differences  of 
hardness:  (1)  By  the  use  of  the  sclerometer.  (2)  By  observation 
under  the  microscope  during  the  operations  of  polishing  the  sur- 
faces before  etching.  The  first  kind  of  observation  was  found 
useful  in  the  case  of  the  "  embedded  hard  grain  "  alloys,  for  it 
was  foimd  easy  to  detect  deviations  in  the  path  of  the  diamond 
point  where  it  had  passed  around,  or  run  over  without  deeply 
scratching,  the  hard  grains.  The  second  kind  of  observ^ation  ^vas 
resorted  to  in  a  few  such  cases  and  generally  confirmed  the  scler- 
ometer tests.  In  the  case  of  the  "  hard  network  "  alloys,  relief 
polishing,  by  the  second  method,  was  the  best  resort.  Whenever 
an  alloy,  after  being  polished  carefully  in  relief,  was  found  to 
have  dark  areas  when  examined  microscopically,  it  was  assumed 
that  out  of  these  dark  areas  there  had  been  brushed  a  softer  or 
else  a  weaker  material. 

46.  When  no  means  was  at  hand  of  knowing  what  differences 
of  hardness  existed,  it  was  assumed  that  portions  of  the  surface 
which  behaved  differently  when  treated  with  acid  were  of  different 
constitution  and  therefore  probably  differed  in  hardness.  As  an 
example,  Fig.  24(5  shows  the  photomicograph  of  an  aluminum- 
copper  alloy,  in  which  magnesium  is  the  third  constituent.  Relief 
polishing  gave  no  evidence  of  differences  of  hardness,  and  neither 
did  the  sclerometer.  But  when  etched,  large  black  islands  formed 
on  the  surface.  The  planimeter  shows  that  the  islands  constitute 
almost  exactly  one-half  of  the  area.  Neglecting  the  magnesium, 
it  is  evident  that  if  this  black  portion  is  the  chemical  compound 

45 
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of  aluminum  and  copper,  it  must  be  one  in  which  the  number  of 
atoms  of  aluminum  is  very  great,  compared  with  the  number  of 
copper  atoms;  in  fact,  the  disparity  is  too  great  to  admit  of  the 
possibility  of  its  being  composed  entirely  of  such  a  compound. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  white  area.  If  the  alloy  is  a  solid 
solution  of  copper  in  aluminum,  it  is  a  very  heterogeneous  one, 
and  marked  segregation  has  taken  place  where  we  should  expect 
the  opposite  under  the  conditions  of  casting  (the  ingot  was  east 
in  a  chill  mould).  It  is  at  once  seen  that  if  either  of  the  eutecticB 
Al  (67)  Cu  (33)  or  Al  (4C)  Cu  (54)  had  formed  the  area  taken 
by  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  large  as  one-half  of  the  total  area. 


47.  Thus  we  are  at  sea  regarding  the  constitution  and  hardness, 
though  we  might  say,  "  if  the  constituents  differ,  the  hardnesses 
differ."  But  when  we  come  to  examine  this  alloy  in  connection 
with  others  of  similar  constitution,  we  are  somewhat  enlightenedi 

48.  The  Alummiutn  Sfries. — In  Fig.  247  are  shown  the  white 
alloys  of  copper  and  aluminium,  resistance  curves  of  which  have 
been  given  above.  The  compositions  of  these  differ  little  from 
that  of  Fig.  24(i,  lately  discussed,  the  latter  being  nearly  the  same 
as  (b)  of  Fig.  247.  But  these  were  etched  with  HXO;,  instead  of 
HCl.  To  illustrate  more  clearly  the  difference  of  appearances 
when  differently  etched,  Fig.  248  shows  (b)  of  Fig.  247  etched 
with  HCl.  The  thin  medial  lines  in  the  wliite  network  of  Fig.  248 
are  not  unlike  the  black  lines  of  (b)  Fig.  247,  and  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude  that  tliey  arc  the  same.  Something  seems  to  have 
caused  the  acid  to  begin  the  attack  ou  thealuminum  crystals  at  their 
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mid-points  and  has  preserved  from  attack  the  outside  portions 
near  the  black  lines. 

49.  Despite  this  study  in  etching,  the  decision  regarding  hard- 
ness is  still  attended  with  uncertainty.  Before  etching  the  pol- 
ished surfaces  of  the  four  alloys  were  examined  microsoopieally. 

HMO,  '.25  HKO,  ^ 


U  m)  Cd  (5)  Bb  (S)  Al  (84)  Cn  (IS)  Ud  (1) 


At  first  no  structure  appeared  visible  on  the  surfaces  of  (a)  or 
(b),  and  the  larger  .straiphter  markings  of  (c)  appeared  as  black 
blotches,  but  when  (d)  was  put  under  the  glass,  a  faint  white  net- 
work appeared,  which  corresponded  closely  to  the  black  lines  in 
the  etched  view  of  (d),  and  which  appeared  to  be  in  relief.  When 
the  others  were  re-eKamincd  for  this  white  network  feature  (a) 
showed  very  faint  signs  of  such,  but  (b)  did  not,  and  the  straight 
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black  blotches  only  characterized  (c).  It  is  believed  from  this  tbat 
the  black  crooked  lines,  which  ahow  in  all  four  alloys,  are  of  the 
harder  substance  (possibly  AlCu),  and  that  the  straighter  black 
blotches  of  (c)  are  of  a  softer  or  weaker  substance. 

50.  Excepting  that  we  may  attribute  the  last  named  feature  to 
the  antimony  in  the  case  of  (c)  there  is  nothing  but  conjecture 
about  the  effect  of  the  tliird  constituents  of  (a),  (b)  and  (d).  They 
do  not  seem  to  assert  themselves  excepting  in  (a)  and  (b),  the  re- 
sistance performances  of  which  differ  so  markedly  at  high  speeds. 


Fifl.  348. 

The  Tin  Scries. — Tn  Fifr-  240  are  ))liotomicrographs  of  the  six 
alloys  of  the  Tin  Series  which  contained  bismuth.  All  of  these  are 
shown  by  the  sclerometer  to  ha\'e  hard  white  crystals,  embedded 
in  soft  matrices.  These  crystals  are  of  three  ty|>es.  (1)  Xos.  a,  d 
and  g  have  square  white  patches,  and  since  these  alloys  have  goodly 
proportions  of  antimony  it  may  be  concluded  that  these  are  cubes 
of  the  compound  SbSn.  They  seem  much  harder  than  the  matrb: 
■which  latter  we  must  believe  to  be  larpiely  the  pure  tin.  (2)  Nos. 
(c)  and  (c)  are  seen  to  have  long,  white,  slender  patches,  as  well  as 
small  dots  and  chains  of  dots.  (3)  Ko.  f  has  the  same  kind  of 
small  dots,  but  no  chains  or  needles.  Tlie  white  crystals  in  c,  6 
and  f  are  harder  than  the  matrix,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to 
discover.    These  are  probably  CuSn. 

51.  Referring  to  the  curves  on  the  sheet  marked  "  Tin  Series," 
it  has  already  been  remarked  that  all  alloys  containing  bismuth 
had  the  featureless  endings  at  the  X-axis.  These  curves  are  prac- 
tically similar,  and  hence  there  Is  nothing  in  them  to  reflect  the 
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li  SbdMHn  <(».«) 


BI  (1)  Cn  (4)  8n  (95)  Bl  (1)  Sb  (10)  Sn  (HD) 
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difference  in  shape  and  size  of  the  crjstals  above  remarked  in  the 
microstructures. 

52.  Below,  in  Fig.  250,  are  shown  photomicrographs  of  the  re- 
maining throe  alloys  of  the  tin  aeries.     AH  contain  white  squares, 


CD  (4)  Bb  on  8q  (S4)  Sb  (101  So  (Sft-S)  Zn  (.1) 


Sb(IO>Su(m)  Zii(l) 
(1) 

Fig.  aw. 

which  we  interpret  to  mean  hard  cubes  of  RbSn,  Xo.  (b)  is  Bab- 
bitt's metal.  It  has  white  needles  (presumably  CuSn)  in  addition 
to  the  cubes  of  SbSn.  Nos.  h  and  i,  which  contain  zinc  as  the 
third  constituent,  seem  to  have  no  hard  granules  except  those  we 
have  called  SbSn.  It  is  seen  that  with  Nos.  b,  h  and  i  we  might 
attribute  the  similarity  of  cur\'es  h  and  i,  and  their  dissimilarity 
to  (b),  to  the  difference  in  microstructures,  viz.,  the  absence  of 
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needles  and  dots  among  the  white  cubes  in  h  and  i.  But  notice 
that  i  is  magnified  nearly  doubly  as  high  as  h,  and  that  even 
then  its  cubes  are  not  nearly  so  large.  Actually,  then,  the  cubes 
of  i  are  but  dots  compared  with  those  of  h.  The  size  of  the 
granules  seems  to  have  no  reflection  in  the  shape  of  the  curve. 
Hence  we  can  scarcely  attribute  the  dissimilarity  of  b  to  h  and  i 
to  the  small  dots  of  the  former. 

53.  The  great  question  is,  to  what  shall  we  attribute  similarities 
of  curves,  so  that  our  conclusions  may  be  confirmed  by  micro- 
structure.  Looking  at  the  nine  curves,  and  the  nine  structures  of 
the  tin  series,  as  a  whole,  all  have  hard  grains  embedded  in  soft 
matrices.  But  the  curves  present  many  differences  in  shape. 
(1)  So  that  hard  grains  so  found  are  not  themselves  sole  causes 
of  any  peculiar  resistance  variation.  (2)  Also,  the  size  of  the 
grains  seems  not  to  determine  this  resistance  variation.  (3)  Xor 
does  the  shape  of  the  grains  themselves  seem  to  have  the  determin- 
ing effect  on  the  shape  of  the  resistance  curve.  But  let  us  now 
notice  those  constituents  which  we  have  not  mentioned  in  dis- 
cussing the  structures,  becjiuse  there  seemed  no  good  reason  for 
their  appearance  as  crystals,  such  as  have  been  mentioned  as  the 
features  of  the  micros  true  tures.  These  may  be  called  the  "  silent 
constituents,"  and  are  exemplified  in  the  bismuth  of  a,  c,  d,  e,  f 
and  g,  and  the  zinc  of  h  and  i,  which  do  not  "  show  up  "  in  the 
structures.  Upon  failure  to  assign  reasons,  obtainable  from  struc- 
ture, for  peculiarities  of  curves,  may  we  attribute  the  latter  to  the 
unseen  effect  of  the  "  silent  constituents  "?  The  remarkable  simi- 
larity of  all  curves  of  alloys  containing  bismuth  and  of  those  con- 
taining zinc  lend  considerable  weight  to  this  otherwise  purely  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  We  may  say  at  this  time  that  we  have  here 
part  proof,  and  as  yet  no  reputation,  of  some  such  law  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  TTie  effect  of  constiticents  which  form  hard  crystals  is  can- 
sta/iit  y  the  effect  of  "  silent  constiticents  "  varies  with  the  speed. 

54.  Looking  at  the  photomicrograph  of  the  alloys  whose  curves 
have  been  given  on  the  sheet  entitled  "  Miscellaneous  x\lloys,"  we 
have  the  structural  features  of  "  white  metal "  and  of  three  yellow 
alloys  of  aluminum  and  copper.  See  Fig.  251.  In  the  white  metal 
we  detect  small  squares,  and  seeing  that  the  composition  admits 
that  possibility  we  may  say  these  are  cubes  of  SbSn.  These  crystals 
are  comparatively  few  in  number,  so  that  the  structure  would  indi- 
cate a  resistance  performance  not  very  different  from  that  of  pure 
lead.    This  is  seen  to  be  the  case  when  curve  1  of  "  Miscellaneous  " 
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sheet  ia  compared  with  the  curve  of  lead  on  the  sheet  of  pure 
metals.  Here  is  more  verification  of  the  belief  that  crystals  of 
chemically  combined  metals  emhodded  in  a  softer  matrix  do  not 
affect  the  manner  in  which  the  resistance  varies  with  the  speed. 
A  question  of  great  industrial  iiuix>rtance  is  whether  or  not  these 


U(10j  CuilWJ  Unci) 


Fig.  251. 

crystals  greatly  affect  the  actual  value  of  the  resistance  in  the 
constant  manner  intimated  above  in  the  discussion  of  the  tin 
series.  Comparing  the  curves  of  "  white  metal  "  and  pure  Pb,  by 
the  scale  of  times,  such  belief  is  confirmed,  for  tlie  total  nmning 
time  of  "  white  metal  "  was  252  second?,  while  the  performance  of 
pure  lead  was  339  seconds  in  duration.  The  effect  of  the  crystals 
seems  to  \>c.  jnst  what  might  be  expected,  i.e.,  that  of  increasing  the 
resistance  as  a  whole. 
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55.  The  microstructures  of  the  "  aluininuin  bronzes  "  are  of  a 
totally  diffenmt  kind  from  any  heretofore  presented  in  this  ac- 
count. When  etched  these  specimens  all  showed  remarkably  well 
defined  crystals,  closely  packed  together,  without  any  well  ordered, 
arrangement,  and  differently  tinted  by  the  acid,  making  the  sur- 
face very  mottled  in  appearance.  A  very  noticeable  feature  was 
the  gridiron-like  appearance  of  many  of  these  crystals  tliemselves. 
Each  one  seemed  to  be  a  stack  of  plates  set  edge  on  to  the  surface, 
but  with  direction  peculiar  only  to  that  crystal.  No.  d  shows  this 
best)  though  the  resemblance  can  be  traced  in  c  and  to  some  extent 
in  b.  None  of  these  sliowu  exliibit  the  "  gridiron  ''  feature  quite 
so  well  as  it  appears  in  the  macrostructure,  witliout  magnification. 
Aside  from  the  faint  resemblance  noticed  above  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscopic  observation,  there  is  little  of  similarity  to  be  noticed 
in  the  microstructures.  Yet  the  frictional  performances  were 
almost  identical.  So  that  here  we  have  a  claimant  for  the  position 
we  have  heretofore  assigned  to  the  "  unseen  constituents."  Is  it 
then  microstructure  only  or,  in  terms  of  friction,  the  lower  orders 
of  asperity  which  determine  the  resistance  variation?  Now  these 
lower  orders  of  asperity  could  hardly  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
"  white  metal  "  pure  lead  similarity  of  performance.  Again,  the 
"  silent  constituent  "  was  the  same  in  all  three  of  these  latterly 
discussed  alloys,  and  therefore  still  have  as  much  right  to  the 
importance  which  has  been  attached  to  them  as  they  had  before. 

56.  Conclusion. — We  may  now  apply  the  knowledge  gained 
from  the  study  of  the  resistance  curves  and  the  microstructures 
to  the  three  questions  named  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper.  They 
were  as  follows:  (1)  The  law  of  variation  of  the  amount  of  fric- 
tion with  the  velocity  of  sliding.  (2)  The  theory  of  Charpy  and 
others  regarding  the  function  of  the  hard  grains  and  of  the  plastic 
ground-mass  in  the  microstructure  of  alloys.  (3)  The  theory  of 
Prof.  Goodman,  having  to  do  with  the  atomic  volumes  of  the 
metals  employed  in  bearings. 

57.  (1)  A  glance  at  the  results  shows  that  a  "  law  "  could  be 
made  to  apply  to  all  of  these  eases  at  once  only  in  an  extremely 
general  way,  if  at  all ;  and  that,  when  we  consider  details,  nearly 
every  affirmation  in  such  a  law  would  be  contradicted  by  some  of 
the  results,  leaving  almost  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  general  law 
of  variation,  applicable  to  all  alike.  In  short,  an  alloy's  resistance 
performance  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  itself,  although  there  are 
often  partial  similarities. 
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58.  Henceforth  our  thought  may  take  two  or  more  diflferent^ 
channels.  We  may  try  to  explain  matters  by  the  aid  of  the  micr< 
stnictures  (which  should  include  ^^  silent  constituents''),  or  we 
may  attempt  to  account  for  the  variations  noticed  u]>on  some 
purely  mechanical  or,  perhaps  better  expressed,  accidental  condi- 
tions. The  microstructures,  compositions,  etc.,  having  been  dis- 
cussed above,  let  us  see  what  we  may  do  with  abrasion  as  our 
light.  It  is  admitted  that  generally  abrasion  is  greatest  at  higher 
speeds,  as  we  should  expect.  The  upper  portions  of  the  curves 
would  generally  support  an  abrasion  theory  of  the  variation. 
There  is  also  support  for  this  in  the  fact  that  th€  softer  metals 
show  greater  changes  of  resistance  in  falling  down  from  the  higher 
speeds.  But  the  latter  statement  is  controverted  very  largely  by 
comparisons  in  this  detail.  Take  the  pure  metals,  aluminum,  lead 
and  copper;  aluminum,  which  is  second  in  hardness,  has  very  little 
variation,  wliilo  c()})])or,  first  in  hanhicss,  has  nearly  as  much  of 
this  peculiarity  as  the  very  soft  lead.  As  a  last  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  influence  of  abrasion,  we  may  cite  the  curves  of  the 
aluminum-bronzes.  These  were  the  hardest  of  the  alloys,  and 
show  the  least — practically  nothing — of  variation.  So  that,  for 
these  instances,  w^here  there  was  least  abrasion,  there  was  least  of 
higher-speed  variation  of  resistance. 

59.  At  the  lower  ends  of  the  curves  there  are  two  distinct 
peculiarities.  Fourteen  of  the  twenty  curves  are  decidedly  convex 
upward,  and  the  remaining  six  just  as  decidedly  straight  or  convex 
downward.  Al)rasion  can  hardly  oxphiin  tlie  difference.  Xot  only 
can  it  not  explain  the  ii])ward  convexity  of  the  fourteen,  but  that 
peculiarity  operates  against  such  a  theory.  And  meantime  the 
straightness  of  the  other  six  lends  absolutely  no  support  to  an 
abrasion  explanation.  Also,  against  such  an  explanation  there 
may  be  cited  numerous  small  differences,  noticed  at  high  speed, 
between  alloys  physically  very  much  alike.  As  an  example  of  this 
wo  have  the  marked  difference  at  the  high  speeds  between  curves 
1  and  2  of  the  Al  series.  Moreover,  in  general,  the  peculiarities 
of  the  curves  w^ere  most  marked  when  the  average  resistance  was 
least,  i.e.,  when  the  total  running  times  were  longest,  which  fact 
operates  effoetively  against  the  soimdness  of  the  abrasion  argu- 
ment, for  abrasion  at  once  increases  the  resistance. 

GO.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  that  mechanical  imperfec- 
tions, microscopic  structural  features,  hard  crystals  of  chemical 
compounds  and  other  "  foreign  "  effects,  which  make  up  the  lower 
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orders  of  asperity y  had  a  rather  constant  influence  on  the  resistance. 
Ako,  that  groups  of  alloys  could  be  formed  in  which  peculiarity 
of  performance  went  hand  in  hand  with  one  of  the  three  constitu- 
ents. This  constituent  was  not  noticed  in  the  microstnicture  and 
was  called  the  "  silent  constituent."  Accordingly  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  such  constituents  affect  the  grouping  of  the  atoms,  or 
even  the  minute  crystals,  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  the  feature 
of  the  higher  orders  of  asperity. 

61.  On  the  whole,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  to  the 
writer  that  the  lower  orders  of  asperity  exert  a  nearly  or  quite 
constant  resistance,  or  that  the  higher  orders  exert  resistances 
varying  according  to  the  microstructure,  although  it  may  also  be 
true  that  the  variations  noticed  are  resultants  of  two  or  more 
effects,  either  of  which  might  be  constant  if  taken  separately,  but 
that  under  varying  conditions  of  speed  at  points  more  and  at  other 
points  less  of  each  effect  enters  into  the  resultant. 

62.  (2)  Charpy's  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  it  is  the  hard 
grains  that  contribute  to  the  alloy  whatever  anti-friction  quality 
it  possesses.  The  results  of  the  present  investigation  seem  to  the 
author  to  work  against  that  conclusion.  Notably  so  in  the  case  of 
pure  lead  and  the  "  white  metal,"  which  is  largely  lead,  but  has 
the  hard  cubes  of  SbSn.  While  these  results  are  not  intended  in 
any  sense  to  be  regarded  absolute  measurements  of  resistance,  still 
it  may  be  well  to  note  the  performance  of  the  pure  metals,  alumi- 
num, copper  and  lead,  in  comparison  with  alloys  of  those  metals. 
Alim^iinum  ran  longer  than  any  of  its  alloys;  and  so  did  lead;  like- 
wise copper  performed  with  nnieli  less  resistance  than  did  any  of 
the  yellow  alloys  of  aluminum  with  copper.  The  only  conclusion 
which  can  be  come  to  is  that  the  foreign  substances  introduced 
into  an  alloy  as  a  result  of  the  formation  of  isolated  hard  crystals 
tend  to  increase  the  resistance,  and  as  noted  in  (1)  above,  in  a 
somewhat  constant  manner. 

63.  (3)  The  conclusion  of  Prof.  Goodman  was  that  if  the 
third  constituent  of  an  alloy  were  a  metal  of  high  atomic  volume, 
the  resistance  was  diminished,  and  if  of  low  atomic  volume,  it  was 
increased.  The  observation  of  the  writer  that  these  third  constitu- 
ents when  "  silent  "  seem  to  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  varia- 
tion of  resistance  with  the  speed,  leaves  the  way  clear  for  such  a 
conclusion  as  Goodman's  to  obtain :  since  we  mav  assume  that  the 
atomic  volume  of  the  element  effect^i  the  higher  orders  of  asperity. 

64.  In  the  actual  results,  look  at  the  curves  of  the  tin  series. 
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Comparing  1  and  2,  it  is  seen  that  in  2  the  bismuth  of  1  has  been, 
replaced  by  copper.    The  result  is  slightly  in  favor  of  Goodman** 
theory,  for  the  atomic  volume  of  Bi  is  21.1  and  (1)  ran  28& 
seconds,  while  that  of  Cu  is  7.2  and  2  ran  248  seconds.     But  th^ 
reverse  result  is  obtained  when  in  6  we  replace  copper  by  antimony^ 
(atomic  volume,  17.9),  obtaining  7,  which  showed  greater  average 
resistance.     So  that  these  results  do  not  support  Groodman's.     Buti 
it  is  realized  that  what  is  now  offered  can  only  be  regarded  as 
meager  in  its  power  to  refute  or  confirm. 


Discussion. 

Prof.  Mehnn  Price, — The  writer  intends  that  the  investiga- 
tion, so  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  will  be  regarded  as  but  tentative, 
tie  also  hopes  that  all  very  positive  statements,  unless  they  are 
easily  demonstrable  by  facts,  be  thought  of  as  opinions  prompted 
by  experience,  but  which  may  extend  too  far,  or  may  seek  to 
apply  to  some  case  principles  not  applicable  thereto,  or  in  short, 
be  in  error.  In  every  such  case  the  writer  regrets  being  unable 
to  revise  with  language  more  reserved. 

The  discussion  of  laws  (1)  and  (2)  in  the  first  portion  of  the 
paper  is  merely  the  outcome  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
to  do  what  he  may  toward  some  reconciliation  between  the  work 
of  Morin  and  that  of  the  more  recent  investigators.  The  work 
of  Morin  seems  too  extensive  to  be  ruthlessly  thrown  aside  as  it 
has  been  by  many,  especially  engineers.  For,  on  the  other  hand, 
physicists  and  mechanicians  largely  adhere  to  Morin's  results. 
Such  a  strife  produces  in  the  mind  of  the  average  engineering 
student  an  unenviable  but  inevitable  opinion  regarding  present- 
day  knowledge  of  friction. 

The  digression  into  laws  (1)  and  (2)  is  not  in  itself  highly  de- 
fensible, nor  are  the  statements  advanced  thought  to  be  invul- 
nerable. At  points  the  argument  is  essentially  conjectural,  al- 
though believed  by  the  writer  to  be  approximately  true. 

He  would  especially  warn  those  who  may  think  to  apply  these 
results  practically  that  none  of  the  measurements  taken  in  the 
investigation  should  be  regarded  as  absolute.  Similarities  and 
dissimilarities  among  the  curves  were  especially  looked  for,  but 
only  ordinary  precautions  were  taken  to  promote  that  constancy 
essential  to  standardization  for  absolute  results.     Again,  only 
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the  nature  of  the  stationary  rabbi  ng  member  has  been  taken 
up,  the  moving  member  having  been  the  same  for  all  tests,  and 
as  nearly  constant  in  condition  as  has  been  ordinarily  possible. 
This  journal  was  probably  not  widely  different  from  the  average 
practical  shaft  journal.  Nevertheless,  much  experiment  would 
still  be  necessary  before  the  results,  oven  if  standardized,  could 
be  applied  to  computations. 

Mr.  Sanfcyrd  A.  Moss. — I  do  not  think  Prof.  Price  correctly' 
states  the  modem  belief  regarding  f  rictional  behavior.  The  best 
statement  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  modern  belief  is  given 
by  Mr.  H.  F.  Moore  in  a  thesis  presented  to  Sibley  College,  Cornell 
University,  and  reprinted  in  the  American  Machinist  beginning 
September  10th,  1903.     Mr.  Moore  gives  three  kinds  of  friction: 

ist,  friction  of  oily  solid  on  oily  solid.  Mr.  Moore  calls  this 
"solid  friction."  Morin's  experiments  probably  cover  this 
kind. 

2d,  friction  in  which  there  is  a  complete  film  of  oil  between  two 
solids.  Then  the  solids  are  nowhere  in  contact  with  each  other 
so  that  their  character  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  all 
the  action  depends  on  the  oil.  This  is  called  "  perfect  film  fric- 
tion," and  is  a  matter  of  hydrodynamics  and  not  of  metallurgy. 
Professor  Osborne  Reynolds  has  treated  this  matter  extensively. 

3d,  to  quote  Mr.  Moore  "  a  stage  intermediate  between  the  two 
above  classes,  in  which  there  is  not  a  perfect  film  separating  journal 
and  bearing,  and  yet  in  which  the  friction  is  not  so  great  and 
does  not  follow  the  same  laws  as  in  case  one."  Mr.  Moore  calls 
this  "intermediate  friction." 

All  of  Prof.  Price's  work  falls  in  the  third  class  mentioned  above, 
"intermediate  friction."  In  intermediate  friction  the  matter  is 
to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  the  way  oil  is  supplied,  as  may  be 
readily  imagined.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  there  have 
been  such  discordant  results  obtained  by  various  experimenters, 
and  that  Prof.  Price  does  not  come  to  any  definite  conclusion. 
Using  the  figures  Prof.  Price  gives,  I  find  he  has  had  a  bearing 
pressure  of  about  250  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  an  initial  rub- 
bing velocity  of  about  200  feet  per  minute.  These  conditions  are 
rather  extreme  in  bearing  practice,  and  if  they  existed  in  an  actual 
bearing  would  call  for  very  considerable  care  in  lubrication.  The 
bearing  pressure  is  far  greater  than  that  which  would  permit  of 
peiftect  film  lubrication.  As  Prof.  Price  states,  his  lubrication  was 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  this  probably  accounts  for  many  vari- 
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ations.  In  the  region  in  which  Prof.  Price  wajs  working  the  com- 
position of  the  metals  is  only  one  factor,  the  character  of  the 
lubrication  being  another  very  important  consideration. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  consistent  data  for  the  case  of  inter- 
mediate friction  can  only  be  obtained  when  there  is  complete 
flooding  of  the  bearing  with  oil,  so  that  the  bearing  surfaces  have 
as  much  oil  as  possible  between  them  at  all  times. 

The  President. — One  of  the  interesting  features  of  this  paper 
is  that  the  contribution  comes  from  the  laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Xebraska.  Few  of  us  realize  the  present  activity  of 
scientific  research  in  some  of  these  western  colleges.  I  have  hap- 
pened to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  scope  and  quality  of  re- 
search for  engineering  data  carried  oh  in  the  laboratories  of  two 
or  three  of  these  State  universities  and  have  been  much  impressed 
by  this  tendency  of  the  times — we  shall  soon  be  looking  for  newest 
data  in  certain  lines  no  more  in  the  output  of  old  and  famous 
laboratories  of  Germany,  France  and  England,  than  in  the  returns 
from  Wisconsin,  California,  Michigan,  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

Mr.  F,  ir.  Taylor, — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  our  President 
make  what  may  1k^  called  encouraging  remarks  on  this  paper.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  investigations  made  by  the  author  have  been 
thorough  and  painstaking,  and  that  he  has  succeeded  in  getting 
something  out  of  it  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. The  pa})cr  also  contains,  as  I  read  it,  a  promise  of  good 
work  in  the  future  from  the  same  author.  The  written  criticism 
is  perhaps  just.  I  think  ])rol)al)ly  the  author  might  now  be  willing 
to  accept  a  lubrication  as  suggested  by  the  last  writer  as  better  than 
the  condition  which  he  took,  but  to  allow  adverse  comment  to 
remain  the  only  criticism  on  thorough  an<l  ])ainstaking  work  of 
this  sort  seems  to  me  rather  unfortunate.  It  does  not  encourage 
exi>eriments  of  this  sort,  and  even  granting  that  this  particular 
field  may  not  prove  especially  fruitful  in  practical  results,  similar 
investigations  are  of  extn^niely  great  value  to  the  engineering  fra- 
ternity. I  have  not  the  jdeasure  of  tlie  accpiaintance  of  the  gentle- 
man who  has  j)resented  this  ])aj)er,  hut  T  have  been  greatly 
imj)ressed  by  the  thoroughness  and  care  with  which  his  work  has 
been  done. 

Mr,  If,  If.  Supfrc. — Tn  connection  witli  this  paper,  I  shoul 
like  to  call  attention  to  some  very  thorouiili  investigations  on  t) 
friction  of  bearing  metals  which  were  made*  in  Germany  in  cc 
nection  with  the  liiak  of  lut;;h  s^)eed  electric  railway  motors.    J 
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Lasche,  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  AUgemeine  Elektrizitiits-Gesell- 
schaft,  was  in  charge  of  the  trials,  and  he  made  a  very  exhaustive 
set  of  experiments  in  order  to  get  the  satisfactory  bearings  for  high 
speed  cars,  running  at  125  miles  an  hour.  The  result  of  those  ex- 
periments have  been  iniblished  very  completely  in  Germany,  and 
they  have  also  been  published  in  an  English  translation  in  *^  Trac- 
tion and  Transmission."  One  of  the  last  works  that  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Thurston  did  was  to  abstract  these  ex{)eriments  as  a  cliai>tor 
in  the  new^  edition  of  his  work  on  **  Friction."  Mr.  Lascho  jilottcd 
all  his  results  in  curves  in  three  dimensions,  and  he  found  that  the 
influence  of  temperature  changes  was  very  marked.  I  tliink  that 
every  one  should  take  into  account  these  important  ex])eriments 
in  considering  this  subject. 

The  President, — It  was  my  good  fortune  some  twenty  years  ag<^ 
to  assist  Mr.  Iliram  F.  Mills,  tlie  distinguished  engineer  of  Law- 
rence and  Lowell,  ifass.,  in  some  exj)eriments  in  regard  to  the 
friction  of  various  metals  on  one  another  in  which  this  question 
of  the  prescmce  (►f  oil,  that  has  jnst  lK»en  touched  u])ou  l)riefly,  wavS 
found  to  be  far  more  important  than  is  generally  a])])reciated.  It 
was  found  that  aj)j)arently  the  early  ex])erimeuters  on  friction  had 
failed  in  the  accuracy  of  their  results  from  not  ap])reciating  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  rid  (►f  a  film  of  oil  on  any  ])iece  of  metal  that 
has  been  machine  worked.  It  is  a  ;uatter  for  regret  that  the  re- 
sults of  these  ex])eriments  on  friction  by  ]Mr.  ilills,  like  many  of 
his  researches,  have  not  yet  Wen  j)ublished.  It  was  found  that 
even  the  minute  lubricaticm  or  oiling  imparted  l>y  merely  the 
passing  of  the  hand  over  a  metallic  surface  that  had  been  carefiilly 
cleaned  and  fre(Ml  froiu  cul  bv  chemical  means  or  l)v  cuttiuii:  to  a 
fresh  surface  apart  from  tli<»  ])reseuce  of  oil,  would  very  materially 
change  the  friction  when  iueasure(l  with  ])recision,  and  that  the 
co-efficients  of  friction  as  laid  down  in  the  textb(K)ks  for  surfaces 
free  from  oil  were  very  materially  in  error,  api)arently  from  the 
very  minute  quantities  of  oil  that  were  present  on  the  metals  that 
had  been  subjected  to  tin*  exj)eriments. 

Any  one  who  has  worked  at  the  process  of  lithography  realizes 
how  difficult  it  is  to  keej)  the  surface  of  a  clean  lithographic  stone 
absolutely  free  from  oil.  ^lerely  the  ])lacing  of  a  recently  w^ashed 
human  hand  on  a  clean  lithogra]>hic  stone  will  leave  enough  oil 
on  its  surface  so  that  this  impression  can  be  "  worked  up  "  and 
"  brought  out "  so  as  to  give  a  distinct  print  of  the  finger  marks. 
That  illustrates  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  keep  all  oil  from  a  piece 
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of  metal  that  has  been  handled.  I  offer  the  suggestion  to  any  one 
who  is  experimenting  on  friction  in  a  precise  way,  that  it  is  an 
exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  be  sure  of  the  absence  of  oil  on  the 
surfaces  and  requires  exceeding  great  care  to  be  certain  that  you 
are  getting  metal  to  metal  with  no  infinitesimal  film  of  oil  between. 

Prof.  Price  * — I  desire  to  make  acknowledgment  to  those  who 
have  discussed  tlie  paper,  and  to  tliank  fhem  for  the  kindly  attitude 
which  they  have  assumed  in  regard  to  it. 

The  criticism  offered  l)v  ilr.  ^loss  concerns  the  manner  of 
lubricating  tlie  bearings.  Possibly  a  more  complete  flooding  with 
oil  would  give  more  dependable  results.  However,  the  progres?^  of 
my  own  thought  on  this  point  is  gjven  in  paragraphs  27  and  28  of 
the  paper ;  to  which  T  have  nothing  to  add  at  present.  Upon  analy- 
sis it  is  seen  that  here  the  foundation  thought  w^as  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  abrasion  without  destroying  the  opportunity  for  the  metal  to 
exhibit  whatever  speed-friction  characteristic  of  which  it  might 
he  possessed.  Finally,  the  effects  of  accidental  abrasion,  foreign 
particles,  etc.,  were  palliated  by  the  taking  of  a  large  mass  of  data 
in  repetition. 

*  Author's  Closure,  under  the  Rales. 
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SMOKE   AND   ITS   ABATEMENT.^; 

BT  0HA8.   H.  BENJAMIN,  CUEYELAND,  O. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  The  subject  of  this  paper  is  one  which  was  suggested  by 
tihe  Secretary  of  this  Society  during  the  past  year,  and  is,  or 
otight  to  be,  of  general  interest  at  the  present  time.  The  smoke 
nuisance  has  long  been  one  of  the  bugbears  of  living  in  the 
middle  West  and  is  now  rapidly  becoming  an  important  factor 
in  the  East.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  keep  this  nuisance  out  than 
to  get  rid  of  it  when  once  in,  that  the  residents  of  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  ought  to  be  alive  to  the  situation. 

2.  The  fact  might  as  well  be  reeognized  at  once  that  the  supply 
of  so-called  smokeless  fuels,  anthracite  coal,  petroleum,  natural 
gas,  etc.,  is  limited  and  will  not  begin  to  satisfy  the  demand.  The 
supply  of  bitimiinous  coal  on  the  other  hand  is  practically  un- 
limited, and  it  is  doubtless  the  fuel  of  the  future.  The  abundance 
of  it,  its  cheapness  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  bums,  even 
with  a  poor  draft,  combine  to  make  it  a  most  desirable  fuel.  This 
granted,  the  further  fact  remains  that  it  will  be  burned  to  a  lar^^er 
and  larger  extent  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West  and  that  no 
legislation  can  prevent  this.  Just  as  anthracite  coal  becomes  more 
scarce  and  its  price  increases,  just  so  surely  will  its  place  be  taken 
by  the  cheaper  and  more  abundant  fuel. 

3.  The  problem  for  our  engineers  and  lawmakers  is  not  how 
to  prevent  the  burning  of  soft  coal,  but  how  to  bum  it  in  such 

♦  PTesented  at  the  Scranton  meeting  (Jane,  ld05)  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechaoical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Vol.  XXVI.  of  the  Transactions. 

f  For  farther  discussion  on  this  general  sabject  consult   Transactions  as 
follows : 
No.  222,  vol.  7,  p.  788 :    "  Smoke-preventing  Furnaces  under  Steam  Boilers." 

Topical  Discussions. 
No  968,  vol.  24,  p.  815  :  "  Smoke  Consumption."    Topical  Discussions. 
46 
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a  way  that  the  combustion  shall  not  be  a  public  nuisance.  Unfor- 
tunately this,  our  best  fuel,  is  at  the  same  time  our  dirtiest  fuel 
lK>th  in  the  handling  and  in  the  burning.  The  smoke  from  most 
other  fuels,  while  uot  suitable  for  the  lungs  of  human  beings,  is, 
if  carried  to  a  sufficient  height  by  a  chinmey,  comparatively  in- 
offensive, since  it  d(X*s  not  return  to  earth. 

4.  The  ])r(»sent  discussion  will  then  be  confined  to  the  problem 
of  abating  the  smoke  from  bituminous  coal.  The  word  abatement 
is  chosen  with  a  reason  and  the  terms  smoke  prevention  and  smoke 
burning  are  discarded.     It  is  not  practicable  to  prevent  the  evil 

.  entin^ly,  but  only  to  mitigate  it  in  a  degree.  Smoke  burning  on 
the*  other  hand  is  an  impossibility  under  the  conditions  which  usu- 
ally ])res(»iit  themselves. 

5.  During  my  somewhat  strenuous  exi)erience  as  city  smoke 
official  T  encountere(l  two  extreme  types  of  unbelievers.  One  was 
the  private*  citiz(*n  who  did  not  believe  that  manufacturers  had  any 
rights  in  the  ])remises  and  who  clamored  for  instant  prosecution. 
The  other  was  the  manufacturer  who  considered  that  smoke  was 
an  index  of  prosperity  and  regarded  any  criticism  or  interference 
as  malicious  ])ersecution.  Between  these  two  extremes  were  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  some  l)elligerent,  some  indiiferent, 
some  interested,  but  nearly  all  destitute  of  any  appreciation  of  the 
iv\w  nature  oi  smoke  or  the  means  of  its  abatement.  I  would  not 
je(>])ar(lize  my  standing  in  this  Society  by  insinuating  that  there 
are  any  such  ])resent. 

().  It  will  be  well  at  the  outset  to  state  three  propositions: 
a,  Th(*  smoke  from  bituminous  coal  is  a  nuisance,  especially  in 
large  cities,  b.  Such  smoke  can  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  eas- 
ily abated,  c.  Such  abatement  can  be  made  a  source  of  profit 
to  tli(^  owner  of  the  plant  as  well  as  to  the  community.  There  need 
be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  these  propositions  by  precept  and 
by  example. 

7.  Objectionable  black  smoke  is  due  to  the  presence  of  hydro- 
carbons in  the  fuel  and  is  produced  as  follows:  The  hydrogen  and 
carbon  compounds  in  the  coal  are  driven  off  as  gas  by  the  heat 
at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and  mKy  escape  unbumed. 
In  this  condition  they  would  not  constitute  smoke  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  term.  If  heated  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature 
in  the  presence  of  air  they  burn  with  a  yellow  flame.  If  the  air 
supply  is  insufficient,  is  poorly  mixed  wath  gas,  or  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  lowered  in  any  way,  combustion  is  checked  and  carbon  is 
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deposited  in  the  form  of  soot  or  carried  off  with  the  gas  as  smoke. 

8.  I  cannot  illustrate  this  better  than  by  quoting  from  a  paper 
read  last  year  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
nient  of  Science.* 

The  oombostion  of  hydrocarbons  seems  to  be  always  complete  at  first.  If  one 
watches  the  slow  burning  of  a  lump  of  cannel  in  the  opei>  grate  he  will  see  a 
whitish  or  yeUowish  vapor  expelled  from  the  coal  by  the  gradual  heat  of  the  fire. 
This  is  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  combined  which  is  distilled  by  the  heat  and 
leaves  behind  the  free  carbon  as  coke.  While  the  escape  of  this  vapor  unbumed 
Represents  a  distinct  loss  of  heat,  the  vapor  is  not  smoke  as  we  understand  it.  It 
does  not  deposit  soot  nnd  will  not  stain  or  disfigure  surfaces  in  its  path. 

As  the  heat  increases,  and  air  is  supplied,  the  vapor  ignites  and  bums  with  a 
yellow  flame  showing  the  presence  of  solid  particles.  If  the  temperatul^  remains 
high  and  the  air  supply  continues,  the  combustion  is  complete  and  the  colorless 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor  pass  up  the  chimney.  If,  however,  the  burning 
gas  becomes  chilled  by  contact  with  the  relatively  cool  bricks  of  the  chimney 
back  or  if  insufficient  air  is  supplied,  the  yellow  flame  becomes  red  and  dingy, 
while  particles  of  flnely  divided  carbon  are  deposited  on  the  adjacent  surfaces  or 
whirled  away  up  the  chimney. 

The  ordinary  coal-oil  lamp  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  perfect  combustion 
and  consequent  smoke  prevention.  The  heated  gases  rising  in  the  chimney  pro- 
duce a  draft  and  fresh  air  is  continually  drawn  in  at  the  bottom  through  the  hot 
game  which  warms  and  divides  it  so  as  to  insure  thorough  mixing  with  the  gases 
from  the  burning  oil.  Turn  up  the  wick  and  the  flame  becomes  smoky — too 
much  hydrocarbon  for  the  air  supply.  Raise  the  chimney  slightly  from  the  lx>t- 
torn  and  again  there  is  smoke^too  much  air  at  too  low  a  temperature  which  chills 
the  flame.  Insert  a  cool  metal  rod  into  the  chimney  and  soot  is  deposited  on  it 
—shilling  of  the  flame  again  and  disengagement  of  the  carbon,  while  the 
liydrogen  continues  to  bum. 

And  thus  we  may  learn  of  the  three  requisites  for  good  combustion  ;  enough 
air,  a  sustained  high  temperature  and  a  tliorough  mixing  of  the  gases.  The  last 
two  are  so  important  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  have  an  excessive  supply  of  air 
and  dense  black  smoke  at  the  same  time. 

9.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  dam- 
age inflicted  by  soft  coal  smoke  in  a  city  like  Pittsburg  or  Cleve- 
limdy  but  it  probably  amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars annually.  The  deterioration  of  dry-goods,  draperies  and  deli- 
cate fabrics  on  the  shelves  and  counters  and  in  the  show-windows  is 
a  direct  tax  on  the  buyer.  In  the  book  trade  the  situation  is  per- 
haps worse.  I  remember  seeing  in  a  display  window  in  Chicago 
an  assortment  of  valuable  books,  most  of  them  open  to  view  and 
all  of  them  so  streaked  and  spotted  with  soot  as  to  render  them 
unsalable  at  any  decent  price.  Our  libraries,  public  and  private, 
are  suffering  day  by  day,  and  our  art  collections  grow  more  and 
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more  dingy.     Cleveland  can  produce  an  old  master  "  while  you 
wait." 

10.  One  of  the  largest  items  of  annual  expense  in  the  city  hotel 
or  club-house  is  that  of  cleaning  draperies,  rugs  and  furnishings, 
and  of  redecorating  walls  and  ceilings.  A  great  part  of  this  is 
directly. chargeable  to  coal  smoke. 

11.  The  presence  of  more  or  less  sulphur  in  the  soot  renders 
it  a  corrosive  as  well  as  a  discoloring  agent  and  greatly  increases 
the  damage  done.  Trees  and  shrubs  suffer  in  such  an  atmosphere 
and  are  frequently  killed  outright  by  the  presence  of  sulphurous 
smoke.  The  effect  on  human  beings  has  not  been  definitely  deter- 
mined, 4>ut  the  deposition  of  soot  on  the  delicate  tissues  of  the 
respiratory  organs  can  hardly  be  beneficial. 

12.  In  law  a  nuisance  is  "  such  a  use  of  property  or  such  a 
course  of  conduct  as,  irrespective  of  actual  trespass  against  others 
or  of  malicious  or  actual  criminal  intent,  transgresses  the  just 
restrictions  upon  use  or  conduct  which  the  proximity  of  other 
persons  or  property  in  civilized  conmiunities  imposes  upon  what 
would  otherwise  be  rightful  freedom."  (Century  Dictionary.) 
Smoke  is  then  a  nuisance  and  can  be  prohibited  by  State  or  muni- 
cipal enactment  as  the  case  may  be.  I  have  no  more  right  to  de- 
luge my  neighbor's  premises  with  soot  than  I  have  to  empty  my 
garbage  can  over  the  fence  line. 

13.  The  abatement  of  smoke  is  in  principle  extremely  simple, 
but  presents  some  diificulties  in  the  practical  application.  Only 
three  conditions  are  necessary  for  complete  combustion,  the  proper 
temperature,  the  proper  air  supply,  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  air 
and  the  hydrocarbons.  The  last  condition  is  as  important  as  any 
and  is  one  too  often  neglected.  It  is  this  condition  which  gives  the 
gas  or  liquid  hydrocarbon  an  advantage  over  the  solid,  since  the 
atomizing  of  the  former  by  the  steam  or  air  jet  insures  the  most 
intimate  contact  between  the  air  and  the  fuel. 

14.  The  use  of  pulverized  coal  in  combination  with  air  or  steam 
is  a  close  approximation  to  the  above,  and,  when  properly  man- 
aged, gives  good  combustion,  no  smoke  and  a  high  efficiency.  The 
cost  of  pulverizing  and  the  impracticability  of  storing  pulverized 
fuel  have  so  far  hindered  the  more  general  adoption  of  this  pro- 
cess, except  for  metallurgical  work. 

15.  When  coal  in  the  ordinary  form  is  used  as  a  fuel,  smoke 
abatement  involves  some  means  of  varying  the  coal  supply  and 
the  air  supply  according  to  the  demands  made  upon  the  boiler. 
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When  ordinary  hand  firing  is  resorted  to,  the  great  irregularity 
of  the  coal  supply  will  cause  poor  combustion  and  smoke  unless 
the  air  supply  is  varied  to  correspond.  Steam  jets  are  frequently 
employed  under  these  circumstances,  and,  if  properly  put  in,  will 
improve  the  combustion  by  drawing  in  additional  air  over  the 
grate  and  mixing  it  with  the  products  of  combustion  in  front  of 
the  bridge  wall.  The  steam  jet  should  be  semi-automatic,  the 
steam  and  air  being  turned  on  by  the  opening  of  the  fire  door  and 
gradually  closed  off  by  a  dash-pot  attachment. 

16.  The  best  solution  of  the  smoke  problem,  so  far,  has  come 
from  the  introduction  of  mechanical  means  of  handling  the  coal, 
which  give  a  uniform  feed  to  the  fuel  and  a  corresponding  delivery 
of  air  for  combustion. 

17.  The  use  of  mechanical  stokers  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  natural  demand  for  machine  handling  in  large  power  plants 
as  more  economical  than  human  labor,  rather  than  by  a  philan- 
thropic desire  to  benefit  the  comiinmity.  ^ 

18.  It  has  been  estimated  that"  one  able-bodied  man  with  a 
shovel  and  slice-bar  can  take  care  of  200  horse-power  of  boilers. 
With  good  mechanical  stokers  he  can  handle  double,  and  with 
complete  coal  and  ash-handling  equipment  three  times  this 
amount. 

19.  Stokers  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  classes:  In- 
clined, shaking  grates — traveling  or  chain  grates — ^and  underfeed 
stokers. 

20.  The  inclined  grate,  as  exemplified  in  the  Wilkinson,  Bright- 
man  and  Honey  stokers,  has  a  hopper  in  front  and  slopes  down 
and  back,  having  a  clinker  grate  just  in  front  of  the  bridge  wall, 
while  the  double  incline,  as  in  the  Murphy  and  Detroit  stokers, 
has  a  magazine  on  either  side  and  slopes  in  two  planes  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  boiler,  meeting  in  a  clinker  grate  at  the  bottom. 
The  principle  of  action  is  practically  the  same  and  involves  the 
slow  coking  of  the  coal  on  a  dead-plate,  the  pushing  forward  on 
to  the  top  of  the  incline  and  the  gradual  descent,  impelled  by 
oscillation  of  the  grate  bars,  until  the  combustion  has  left  nothing 
but  ash  and  clinker  at  the  bottom.  Air  is  usually  admitted  both 
below  and  above  the  grate,  and  the  hydrocarbons  which  are  dis- 
tilled at  the  top  of  the  grates  pass  through  the  intense  heat  of 
the  burning  coke  on  their  way  to  the  bridge  wall  and  are  com- 
pletely burned.  The  double  incline  usually  has  a  revolving  clinker 
bar  which  disposes  of  some  of  the  ash  automatically,  but  as  a  rule 
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both  forms  need  considerable  cleaning.  When  used  with  a  fuel 
which  does  not  cake  or  clinker  too  much  and  when  not  crowded  too 
hard  these  stokers  are  economical  and  reduce  the  smoke  consider- 
ably. If,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  slice  and  poke  the  fire 
on  account  of  caking  coal  or  overcrowded  boilers,  unbumed  masses 
of  coal  are  rolled  to  the  bottom  and  holes  are  made  in  the  fire 
through  whioh  cold  air  rushes.  Both  of  these  circumstances  make 
for  poor  combustioi^  and  a  smoky  fire.  As  a  rule  firemen* poke 
the  fire  on  stokers  too  much,  doing  more  harm  than  good. 

21.  I  have  seen  inclined  grate  stokers,  carrying  a  heavy  fire 
and  developing  much  more  than  the  rated  capacity  of  the  boiler 
with  very  little  slicing  and  hardly  a  trace  of  smoke.  Cleaning  is 
usually  a  source  of  black  smoke  for  a  few  minutes,  but  this  is 
mostly  unnecessary  if  the  fireman  understands  his  business  and 
gets  his  fire  ready  for  cleaning  beforehand.  I  think  the  middle 
door  in  the  Murphy  furnace  is  sometimes  a  disadvantage,  as  it 
tempts  the  fireman  to  meddle  with  the  fire  when  he  had  much 
better  leave  it  alone. 

22.  The  traveling  or  chain  grate  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor 
as  a  means  of  stoking  automatically.  It  consists,  as  in  the  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  and  Green  stokers,  of  an  endless  horizontal  chain 
running  on  sprocket  wheels  and  carrying  the  coal  back  under  the 
boiler,  finally  dumping  the  refuse  over  the  back  and  into  the  ash- 
pit. The  distilling  process  and  the  gradual  burning  of  the  coke 
are  much  the  same  as  in  the  stokers  just  described.  In  order  to 
prevent  waste  through  the  grates  the  latter  are  usually  quite  close, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  more  draft  than  vnth  ordinary 
grates. 

23.  A  damper  is  used  underneath  the  grate  to  prevent  an  excess 
of  air  from  passing  up  behind  the  grate.  Some  tests  recently 
made  by  a  large  corporation  which  uses  a  considerable  number 
of  the  chain  grates  showed  an  eva])oration  of  only  5.7  pounds  of 
water  ])or  ])ound  of  coal.  An  examination  disclosed  the  fact  that 
a  large  excess  of  air  was  passing  through  the  comparatively  bare 
grate  at  the  rear  end.  The  introduction  of  a  damper  to  regulate 
this  brought  about  a  great  improvement.  With  the  same  fuel  and 
same  ciniditions  as  l)efore  an  evaporation  of  8  jx)unds  of  water  per 
pound  of  coal  was  obtained.  Intending  users  of  ch^in  grates  would 
do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

24.  From  observations  covering  a  period  of  several  years  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  tj'pe  of  grate  is  the  best  one  yet 
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devised  for  abating  amoke.  The  fact  that  it  is  liorizontal,  so  that 
imbumed  coal  cannot  run  to  the  rear  end,  and  the  further  fact  that 
it  is  self-cleaning  and  need  not  be  disturbed  by  tlie  slice-bar^  make 
it  an  almost  ideal  furnace  in  this  respect.  If  run  by  an  intelligent 
fireman  who  understands  adapting  the  depth  and  travel  of  the  fire 
to  the  work  to  be  done,  it  will  also  be  a  verv  economical  furnace. 

25.  The  underfeed  stokers  operate  on  an  entirely  different 
principle,  the  coal  being  fed  in  underneath  the  grate  and  forced 
up  through  a  rectangular  opening  in  the  center.  A  forced  blast 
ifi  used  and  the  air  for  combustion  is  blown  up  through  the  coal, 
the  tuyeres  being  on  either  side  of  the  rectangular  opening  just 
mentioned.  By  this  arrangement  the  fresh  coal  is  always  under- 
neath and  the  distilled  gases  are  obliged  to  pass  through  an  in- 
candescent mass  of  fuel  in  company  with  the  air.  With  a  proper 
pressure  of  blast  perfect  combustion  is  thus  almost  unavoidable. 
The  ash  and  clinker  are  now  at  the  top  of  the  fuel,  which  forms 
a  gradually  rising  mound  in  the  center  and  pushes  the  clinker  over 
to  either  side,  whence  it  is  removed  by  hooks  through  doors  at 
the  front.  The  heat  generated  is  such  that  the  ash  generally  melts 
and  forms  a  sheet  of  clinker  which  can  be  easily  removed  without 
disturbing  the  fire. 

26.  In  the  American  stoker  the  coal  is  forced  under  the  grate 
and  up  by  a  revolving  screw,  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to  the 
ordinary  gimlet  pointed  lag  screw. 

27.  In  the  Jones  underfec^l  stoker  a  plunder  driven  by  steam 
operates  to  feed  the  coal.  This  plunger  can  be  arranged  to  start 
and  stop  by  hand  or  to  run  automatically. 

28.  My  experience  has  shown  the  underfeed  stoker  to  be  econo- 
mical in  operation  and  practically  smokeless. 

29.  A  criticism  frequently  made  in  regard  to  mechanical  stok- 
ers is  that  they  will  not  respond  quickly  to  sudden  changes  in  the 
load,  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a  uniform  steam-pressure  under 
such  circumstances,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  are  not  econo- 
mical. There  is  some  truth  in  this.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  cir- 
cumstances, especially  in  electric  plants,  under  which  it'would  be 
difficult  to  maintain  a  uniform  steam  pressure  with  either  the 
oscillating  or  tlic  traveling  grate.  For  regular  fluctuation  of  load, 
as  in  electric  lighting  or  railway  power-houses,  the  obvious  remedy 
is  the  introduction  of  storage  batteries  and  the  provision  for  ample 
toiler  reserve. 

30i  Minor  fluctuations  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  fireman  un- 
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less  tlioy  become  too  numerous  or  too  violent.  In  the  latter  case 
the  underfeed  stoker  with  the  plunger  feed  comes  the  nearest  to 
satisfying  the  demand.  With  the  power  of  instantly  regulating 
the  motion  of  the  plunger  and  the  pressure  of  the  blast,  it  is  thus 
possible  to  meet  emergencies  of  this  kind  more  promptly  than  by 
hand  firing. 

31.  With  the  complaint  sometimes  made  that  stokers  cannot 
be  forced  I  have  no  sympathy.  With  an  ordinary  inclined  grate 
stoker  under  a  horizontal  tubular  boiler  I  have  forced  a  boiler  to 
seventy-five  per  cent,  above  its  rating  with  practically  no  smoke 
and  with  an  evaporation  of  over  8  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of 
bituminous  slack.  It  all  depends  upon  the  draft  and  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  fireman.  Probably,  however,  none  of  us  believe 
in  forcing  a  boiler  to  this  extent ;  it  is  bad  for  the  boiler,  bad  for 
the  stoker  and  bad  for  the  coal  pile. 

32.  The  economy  resulting  from  the  abatement  of  smoke  is 
naturally  a  potent  argimient  in  its  favor.  This  phase  of  the  subject 
has,  however,  but  little  to  do  with  the  ethics  of  the  question.  Once 
prove  that  it  is  practicable  to  abate  smoke  and  the  community  has 
a  right  to  insist  on  its  abatement  regardless  of  economical  con- 
siderations. It  may  cost  me  more  to  haul  away  my  garbage  than  to 
throw  it  into  my  neighbor's  yard,  but  that  is  no  argument  for 
my  imposing  upon  my  neig'hbor. 

33.  Fortunately  this  difficulty  does  not  exist  in  most  cases,  for 
it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that  smoke  abatement 
means  economy  in  fuel  consumption.  The  proof  of  this  statement 
is  extremely  simple :  fuel  economy  results  from  good  combustion, 
good  combustion  is  accompanied  by  little  visible  smoke.  It  must 
1)0  remembered  that  the  converse  is  not  necessarily  true,  for  a 
smokeless  chimney  does  not  always  mean  good  economy.  An  ex- 
cess of  air  may  insure  entire  oxidation  of  the  combustible  matter 
and  at  the  same  time  so  dilute  the  chimney  gases  as  to  cause  serious 
waste  of  heat. 

34.  The  problem  to  be  studied  bv  the  manufacturer  should  be 
how  to  obtain  the  most  perfect  combustion  of  the  particular  fuel 
which  he  uses  and  then  the  smoke  question  will  take  care  of  itself. 
Let  hmi  make  frequent  analyses  of  chimney  gases,  compare  dif- 
ferent pressures  of  draft  and  different  dispositions  of  dampers 
and  he  vaW  be  repaid  for  his  trouble  in  more  ways  than  one. 

35.  Personally  I  l)elieve  in  the  automatic  stoker  as  the  most 
economical  solution  of  the  problem.    In  forming  this  opinion  I  do 
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not  rely  u{)on  oxjx>rt  tests  for  efficiency ;  there  are  so  many  vari- 
ables entering  into  the  question  that  it  is  ditRcnlt  to  make  accurate 
com])arisons  in  this  way.  As  it  is  entirely  possible  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  a  furnace  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  by  intelligent  hand 
firing,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  determining  the  actual  saving 
eifected  by  a  stoker.  During  a  comiK^titive  test  between  the  hand- 
fired  furnace  and  the  stoker  the  conditions  are  often  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  obtaining  in  every-day  use,  and  these  changed 
<!onditions  are  usually  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  hand  firing. 
By  this  I  mean  that  good  hand  firing  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule,  on  accoimt  of  the  dirty,  disagreeable  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  low  grade  of  help  cmployo^l. 

36.  With  the  introduction  of  mechanical  handling  there  is  a 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  manual  labor  and  there  should  be 
an  improvement  m  its  quality.  Manufacturers  should  understand 
that  if  they  expect  to  get  the  benefit  of  improved  machinery  they 
must  have  men  competent  to  nm  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

37.  The  surest  method  of  determining  tlie  relative  economy  of 
the  two  methods  is  by  comparing  the  coal  bills  before  and  after 
the  change,  making  due  allowance  for  any  variation  in  the  work 
done.  This  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  instances  to  my  knowl- 
edge and  the  result  has  always  been  favorable  to  the  stoker. 
Aboul  a  year  ago  I  addressed  letters  to  a  number  of  business  men 
and  manufacturers  who  have  installed  mechanical  stokers  of  va- 
rious sorts  in  factories  and  office  buildings,  asking  for  informa- 
tion a:>  to  the  value  as  smoke-abating  devices  of  the  particular 
stokers  used,  and  as  to  the  fuel  economy  and  the  cost  of  repairs. 

38.  The  replies  in  every  cas(»  were  favorable  to  the  stoker,  both 
BB  regards  smoke  abatement  and  as  regards  general  efficiency. 
There  are  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  fifteen  large  office  buildings, 
ranging  from  eight  to  sixteen  stories  in  height,  which  have  me- 
Gfhanical  stokers  in  connection  with  their  power  and  heating  plants. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  such  building  will  be  erected  in  Cleveland  in 
the  future  without  an  equipment  of  this  sort. 

39.  One  manager  of  a  ten-story  office  building  writes  that  he 
has  three  200-'horse-power  stokers  which  have  been  in  use  for 
four  years  burning  slack  coal,  and  that  the  only  repairs  have  been 
the  replacing  of  brick  linings  at  a  total  expense  for  the  four  years 
of  only  fifty  dollars  per  furnace. 

40.  The  following  quotation  from  a  letter  WTitten  by  the  man- 
ager of  a  large  storage  warehouse  explains  itself: 
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"We  installed  under  our  four  boilers  stokers  known  as  Ihe 
-,  and  they  all  went  into  service  on  March  1,  1903. 


"  Our  chief  object  in  installing  the  stokers  was  to  abate  the 
smoke,  and  this  they  accomplish  to  suoh  an  extent  that  our  chim- 
neys are  practically  smokeless,  and  in  addition  to  this  we  saved 
500  tons  of  coal  for  the  year.  This  we  think  is  a  fair  showing, 
and  thus  far  we  have  been  put  to  very  little  expense  in  keeping 
them  in  repair." 

41.  An  extract  from  another  letter  is  as  follows:  The  stokers 
cost  approximately  $1,500.  The  annual  saving  of  fuel  is  $550. 
The  demand  for  steam  is  increased  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent." 

42.  Personal  letters  from  well-known  business  men  in  Cleve- 
land testify  to  a  saving  in  fuel  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
per  cent.  A  very  conservative  letter  from  the  jhief  engineer  of 
one  of  the  largest  power-houses  in  the  city  contains  some  criticisms 
of  faults  in  the  various  stokers  used,  but  concludes  as  follows: 
"  While  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ignore  the  weaknesses  in  the 
above  stokers,  yet  I  would  certainly  reconmiend  the  use  of  eitiier 
of  these  stokers  over  hand-firing  in  a  plant  of  any  size  using  bitu- 
minous coal." 

43.  The  business  policy  of  some  of  the  largest  corporations 
forbids  letters  of  conmiendation  for  any  mecfhanical  device  what- 
soever, but  I  am  in  position  to  know  that  exhaustive  tests  covering 
a  period  of  months  have  shown  the  economy  of  the  new  way  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  This  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  these  "  soulless  corporations  "  are  changing  to  the  mechan- 
ical stoking  as  rapidly  as  the  pressure  of  business  will  allow. 

44.  One  suburb  of  Cleveland  containing  large  steel  works  has 
been  redeemed  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  automatic  stokers,  so  that  there  is  now  a  place  for  human 
beings  to  live,  where  formerly  all  was  soot  and  blackness.  The 
president  of  a  manufacturing  company  using  four  stokers  reports 
•that  he  is  not  only  paying  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  less  per 
ton  for  his  fuel,  but  is  burning  six  tons  less  per  day  than  formerly, 
and  at  the  same  time  getting  better  satisfaction  in  the  maintain- 
ing of  a  uniform  steam  pressure. 

45.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  agents  of  smoke-abating 
devices  of  all  sorts  have  been  extravagant  in  their  claims  and  that 
they  have  damaged  their  own  business  by  such  claims,  but  this  is 
a  mistake  not  confined  to  the  furnace  busine^. 

46.  A  conservative  claim  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  sav- 
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ing,  depending  upon  how  smoky  tlie  furnace  has  been,  can  usually 
be  Bubatantiated  by  a  comparison  of  the  coal  bills  before  and  after 
introducing  stokera,  without  resorting  to  expert  tests.  I  have 
knou'n  so  simple  a  thing  as  an  automatic  steani  and  air  jet  to  pay 
from  50  to  100  per  cent,  annually  on  the  original  investment,  as 
detennined  by  the  coal  bills, 

47-  For  the  benefit  of  those  wlio  rely  largely  upon  expert  tests 
for  their  opinions,  I  introduce  a  summary  of  several  such  testa 
which  have  conio  under  my  personal  i)hser\-ation. 


EVArOB^TIOH 

cJS. 

FBOII  AKJ> 

Kind  of  c™i 

of 

PfrLb. 

Peru. 

D(7 

COOXbHI- 

Coi. 

UbI,. 

Slack 

30,0 

7.78 

9.71 

13.9 

8.B8 

10.14 

13. S 

8.07 

9.S1 

•  ■ 

ro.o 

9.75 

13. 

U.6 

9.07 

10.62 

:i3.7 

«.71 

7.78 

8.87 

7.68 

8.48 

Run  of  Mme|l4-Sl 

6.B6 

7.90 

Slack 

13.1 

10.08 

It. 60 

1B.4 

a. 89 

7.94 

17.5 

10.85 

13.56 

liuQof  Mine 

13. 

7.8 

8.76 

Testa  1  and  2  show  the  improvement  made  by  more  careful 
handling  of  the  stokers,  while  2  and  3  illustrate  the  advantage 
of  overloading  rather  than  underloading  the  plant. 

In  test  2  only  twelve  boilers  w<Te  used  and  in  test  3  the  num- 
ber was  increased  to  fifteen,  the  load  being  nearly  the  same.  The 
poor  showing  in  test  1  was  due  principally  to  waste  of  coal  in 
the  ash. 

Tests  5  and  6  show  the  improved  results  from  stokers  as  com- 
pared with  hand  firing  under  a  heavy  overload,  while  Nos.  7  and 
8  give  the  results  of  similar  tests  on  Scotch  boilers.  No,  9  was 
an  acceptance  test  for  a  city  plant,  conducteil  by  trustworthy  and 
experienced  engineers. 

No,  10  is  introduced  to  show  how  not  to  do  it.  Not  only  is  the 
fleb  high,  showing  poor  judgment  in  running  the  stoker,  but  ac- 
tual measurement  proved  the  air  t-upply  to  be  excessive,  about 
350  cubic  feet  per  pound  of  coal  burned. 

With  induced  draft  ^uch  as  was  used  in  this  test,  it  should  be 
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possible  to  get  along  with  from  200  to  250  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
pound  of  coal.  Tests  11  and  12  show  the  possibility  of  carrying 
an  ovei^load  wuth  a  chain  grate,  using  a  poor  quality  of  coal  and 
getting  better  results  than  could  be  obtained  \vith  a  better  quality 
of  coal  hand  fired. 

48.  If  I  have  said  little  in  this  paper  aWit  means  for  smoke 
abatement  other  than  stokers,  it  is  because  I  believe  that  the 
stoker  is  the  best  remedy  where  it  can  be  used,  and  that  it  should 
always  be  adopted  in  new  power  plants. 

49.  Whenever  for  anv  sufficient  reason  the  stoker  can  not  be 
introduced,  there  are  other  devices  which  will  mitigate  the  smoke 
nuisance  considerably  and  also  save  fuel.  The  steam  and  air  blast 
has  already  been  mentioned.  A  recent  improvement  which  prom- 
ises well  is  the  combination  of  steam  jets  at  the  bridge  wall  with 
oil  vapor,  creating  an  intense  heat  at  that  point  and  consuming 
the  hydrocarbons  as  they  pass  through.  The  expenditure  of  oil  is 
comparatively  small  and  considerable  economy  is  said  to  result. 

50.  Brick  arches  and  baffle  walls  have  also  assisted  in  maintain- 
ing a  hig'h  temperature  and  in  properly  mixing  the  gases.  The 
use  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  or  outside  oven  in  which  the  coal 
and  its  gases  are  thoroughly  burned  before  going  to  the  boiler  is 
another  satisfactory  method  of  reducing  smoke,  and  may  be  used 
as  well  with  as  wdthout  a  stoker. 

51.  In  short,  w^hatever  produces  good  combustion  abates  smoke. 
In  apartment  houses  and  stores  w^here  the  boilers  are  used  for 
heating  only  and  the  steam  pressure  is  low,  the  use  of  fuels  which 
are  comparatively  smokeless  is  abouU  the  only  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. If  the  use  of  such  fuels  is  supplemented  by  intelligent  and 
careful  firing,  the  results  w411  be  reasonably  satisfactory. 

52.  Locomotive  engines  ])resent  an  entirely  new  set  of  condi- 
tions requiring  treatment  radically  different  from  that  accorded 
to  stationary  plants.  Several  mechanical  stokers  have  been  de- 
signed for  use  on  locomotives,  and  one  of  these  at  least  has  been 
fairly  successful.  This  application  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  however,  and  it  is  too  early  to  pronounce  upon  its  future. 

53.  Most  railroad  companies  have  to  rely  entirely  upon  the 
skill  of  their  firemen  for  abating  the  smoke  nuisance  within  city 
limits  and  some  of  them  have  made  a  great  improvement  in  this 
respect. 

54.  Regular  and  careful  observations  during  the  years  1900, 
1901,  on  the  railroads  entering  the  city  of  Cleveland,  showed  a  re- 
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duction  in  the  average  amount  of  smoke  emitted  by  locomotives  of 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds,  as  a  result  of  the  so-called  one-shovel 
system  of  firing,  without  any  change  in  the  furnace  or  equipment. 
The  introduction  of  brick  arches  also  proved  to  be  a  good  invest- 
ment. 

55.  I  quote  herewith  the  instructions  issued  by  the  management 
of  one  trunk  line  entering  Cleveland,  during  the  year  1900. 
These  correspond  in  the  main  to  a  set  of  rules  printed  in  the 
"  Railway  Age,"  in  July,  1899,  which  were  originally  adopted 
by  the  C.  &  O.  &  T.  R.  R.  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  fuel  con- 
sumption. 

Instrtjctionb  for  Firing  Locomotives  on  the R.  R.  to  Pbevent 

Smoke. 

Explanatory  : 

Bituminous  coal  contains  a  large  percentage  of  hydrocarbons  w&icb  are 
nearly  all  driven  off  as  gas  by  the  beat  of  the  furnace  in  a  few  seconds  after  the 
coal  enters  the  firebox.  Hydrocarbons,  when  unconsumed.  make  objectionable 
black  smoke,  but  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  is  mixed  with  the  hydro- 
carbons, combustion  is  complete,  and  no  smoke  appears. 

Rules : 

After  firing  each  shovelful  of  coal,  the  door  must  be  left  open  one  or  two 
inches  for  a  few  seconds,  admitting  enough  air  to  produce  complete  combustion 
of  the  gases  driven  off  from  the  coal.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  the  door 
open  longer  than  necessary  to  consume  the  gases.  Firemen  must  learn  to  work 
with  as  light  a  fire  as  possible. 

Before  starting,  the  blower  must  bo  put  on  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  coal 
put  in  the  firebox  to  insure  a  good,  solid  fire.  After  the  coal  has  been  put  in  the 
door  must  be  left  partly  open,  by  placing  the  latch  on  the  first  notch  of  the  catch, 
so  to  remain  until  the  smoke  entirely  disappears,  when  the  door  must  be  closed. 

The  engineer  should  so  arrange  the  water  supply  that  the  fireman  may  be 
able  to  fire  the  engine  regularly  and  economically,  and  this  can  be  done  best  when 
the  water  is  supplied  to  the  boiler  continuously. 

Firemen  roust  pay  particular  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  engineer 
works  the  injector  and  handles  the  engine,  in  order  to  regulate  the  fire  accord- 
ingly. Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  blower  applied  and  the  door  partly  open 
when  approaching  a  station  at  which  a  stop  is  to  be  made,  and  no  smoke  must  be 
allowed  to  show  from  the  stack  at  such  times,  or  when  descending  grades. 

While  the  blower  is  being  used,  except  when  approaching  a  station  at 
which  a  stop  is  to  be  made,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  door  closed  as  much 
as  possible,  more  especially  wlien  cleaning  the  fire,  as  the  blower  causes  the  cold 
air  to  be  drawn  into  the  fines.  While  lying  on  the  side  tracks,  both  dampers 
should  be  closed  to  save  the  fire. 

Grates  should  be  shaken  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  as  too  frequent 
shaking  causes  a  loss  of  fuel,  by  allowing  the  unconsumed  coal  to  fall  into  the 
ashpan,  where  it  ignites  and  causes  the  pan  to  heat  and  warp.  Ashpans  should  be 
examined  as  frequently  as  stops  will  permit,  and  under  no  circumstances  must 
they  be  allowed  to  become  filled. 
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When  possible  to  avoid  it,  fire-doors  mast  not  be  left  wide  open.  To  leave 
the  door  wide  open  is  especially  bad  when  using  steam  or  blower. 

56.  In  closing  I  wish  to  call  attention  briefly  to  the  legal  aspect 
of  the  question,  although  this  may  not  interest  engineers  as  much 
as  does  the  scientific  aspect. 

57.  I  believe  that  the  municipalities  have  a  right  to  insist  upon 
the  abatement  of  black  smoke  by  all  users  of  steam  boilers,  with- 
out regard  to  the  purposes*  for  which  the  steam  is  used  or  the 
means  to  be  adopted  for  abatement.  This,  because  smoke  is  a 
public  nuisance  and  because  it  can  be  abated  without  hardship  to 
the  owner  of  the  plant.  Nevertheless,  when  the  evil  is  present 
and  has  been  present  for  a  period  of  years,  it  is  not  good  policy 
to  be  too  radical  in  the  enforcement  of  the  statutes.  The  law 
should  be  definite  and  stringent  and  the  penalties  adequate,  but 
they  should  be  enforced  with  discretion  by  officials  who  have  some 
technical  and  practical  knowledge  of  smoke  abatement. 

58.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  putting  this  matter  into  the  hands 
of  the  police  or  of  the  health  officer.  The  official  having  charge  of 
this  work  should  be  a  trained  engineer,  if  possible  a  tecfhnically 
educated  man,  and  he  should  be  entirely  above  graft  in  any  of 
its  disguises. 

59.  Some  years  ago  I  was  indicating  to  the  municipal  commit- 
tee of  a  commercial  club  in  a  Western  city  qualifications  for  a 
smoke  inspector  somewhat  similar  to  those  just  mentioned,  when 
the  secretary  of  the  club,  turning  to  his  associates,  remarked  sol- 
emnly :  ^^  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  see  but  what  we  will  be  obliged  to 
get  an  angel  for  this  position." 

60.  As  a  rule,  very  little  attention  should  be  paid  to  complaints, 
since  they  are  usually  inspired  l)y  prejudice  and  neighborhood 
jealousy  rather  than  by  any  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions. 
The  inspector  should  be  in  a  position  to  know  the  condition  and 
characteristics  of  each  chimney,  and  these  should  be  determined 
by  systematic  observations  made  by  a  trained  assistant.  The  ob- 
servations should  1x3  made  each  five  minutes  and  should  cover  all 
the  time  during  which  the  chimney  is  visible. 

61.  To  summarize  the  facts  and  principles  of  smoke  abatement^ 
I  would  repeat : 

(1)  Black  smoke  is  a  public  nuisance  and  should  be  regulated  by 
legal  means. 

(2)  It  is  a  result  of  imperfect  combustion  and  can  be  largely 
abated  by  proper  methods  of  stoking. 
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(3)  Mechanical  stokers  offer  the  best  means  of  accomplishing 
this  result,  in  medium-sized  or  large  plants. 

(4)  As  smoke  abatement  is  a  result  of  better  combustion, 
economy  of  fuel  is  the  natural  and  obvious  result. 

G2.  To  these  I  would  like  to  add  one  more,  a  principle  which  is 
common  to  all  reforms: 

(5)  An  educated  and  intelligent  public  sentiment  must  be  the 
moving  -and  compelling  force,  without  which  mechanical  devices 
and  legal  enactments  will  both  fail. 

63.  When  the  public  conies  to  realize  its  rights  in  this  matter  and 
that  it  is  under  no  more  obligation  to  submit  to  this  nuisance  than 
it  is  to  endure  bad  drainage  or  filthy  streets,  laws  will  be  enacted 
and  enforced  and  the. people  will  wonder  that  they  so  long  sub- 
mitted to  this  unreasonable  imposition. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  A,  Bement. — This  paper,  like  many  others  which  have 
been  written,  treats  the  problem  in  a  general  manner  and  fails 
to  offer  a  definite  solution  for  any  particular  case  or  condition. 
Every  one  of  the  schemes  that  is  mentioned  or  recommended  is 
in  some  cases  producing  smoke,  and  doing  so  with  the  best  ob- 
tainable manipulation.  The  general  problem  as  it  presents  itself 
at  present  with  a  large  variety  of  inefficient  apparatus,  receiving 
more  or  less  indifferent  manipulation,  is  extremely  complicated, 
and  like  all  such  problems,  requires  analysis  directed  toward  the 
solution  of  some  definite  feature  before  a  substantial  beginning 
may  be  made.  It  is  first  necessary  to  realize  the  fact  that, 
broadly  speaking,  there  are  no  smokeless  ''  furnaces  "  or  '*  stok- 
ers "  that  are  manufactured  for  sale;  therefore,  a  well-intending 
purchaser  may  buy  the  best  available  apparatus  which,  with  a 
certain  superior  grade  of  coal  and  careful  manipulation,  may 
produce  a  smokeless  condition,  but  he  may  not  be  able  to  afford 
the  cost  of  such  superior  fuel,  or  to  command  the  required  careful 
manipulation.  Everyone  of  the  devices  and  schemes  described 
in  the  paper  are  in  a  large  number  of  cases  making  serious  smoke 
and  doing  so  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  fuel  and 
manipulation  attainable  in  the  given  cases. 

Nearly  all  efforts  made  in  this  matter  are  mostly  the  outgrowth 
of  present  practice  which  is  itself  unsound,  and  we  are  largely 
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endeavoring  to  materialize  our  present  hopes,  rather  than  direct 
efforts  to  an  accordance  with  natural  physical  laws,  and  as  the 
solution  of  a  complex  problem  may  be  arrived  at  only  by  prop- 
erly directed  detailed  treatment,  it  is  well  to  attack  it  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  endeavor  to  work  backwards. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  in 
a  certain  definite  case.  Therefore,  I  will  take  that  of  the  water 
tube  boiler  with  horizontal  inclined  tubes.  This  type  is  selected 
for  two  reasons;  first,  it  is  one  which  by  all  means,  of  itself, 
causes  the  largest  smoke  production;  and  second,  it  offers  the 
best  opportunity  for  application  of  smokeless  apparatus  in  series 
with  it. 

If  a  thorough  mixture  of  combustible  and  air  could  be  effected 
at  the  grate  or  in  the  fuel  bed,  or  if  it  could  be  attained  a  few 
inches  above  the  fuel  bed,  then  the  desired  result  would  be  im- 
mediately secured,  but  as  such  ideal  performance  is  unattainable, 
and  if  it  was,  must  be  largely  disturbed  when  ashes  are  removed, 
something  other  than  a  plain  grate  should  be  used.  This  leads 
to  the  consideration  of  a  stoker  machine  which,  if  fulfilling  re- 
quirements, must  perform  two  functions;  first,  continuous  and 
uniform  supply  of  fuel  and  consequent  evolution  of  combustible, 
as  well  as  similar  removal  of  ash.  Second,  to  effect  a  complete 
mixture  of  gases  at  the  fire.  It  is  apparent  that  this  first  re- 
quirement is  unattainable  with  any  form  of  sloping  grate  or 
underfeed  device,  or,  in  fact,  with  any  stationary  or  semi-sta- 
tionary  form  of  grate;  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine 
whether  these  devices  will  fulfill  the  second  function,  that  of 
complete  mixture  at  the  fire,  especially  so,  because  this  may  be 
determined  with  the  next  form  of  stoker  to  be  examined,  which 
is  the  chain  grate,  an  apparatus  which  fulfills  the  first  requirement 
in  an  ideal  manner,  but  which,  like  all  general  forms  of  stokers, 
receives  its  fuel  at  one  end  of  the  grate,  at  which  point  evolution 
of  the  coal  gas  occurs  in  a  narrow  zone,  and  that  the  fulfillment 
of  the  second  requirement,  that  of  mixture  of  the  gases,  does 
not  occur,  may  be  readily  observed  at  the  chimney  top.  Thus, 
following  the  stoker  throughout  its  various  forms  to  its  most 
perfect  type,  that  of  the  chain  grate,  we  find  it  finally  to  be 
a  failure  as  far  as  complete  solution  is  concerned,  because  it  does 
not  cause  sufficient  mixture  of  gases  with  the  air  which  is  present. 

This  final  and  important  requirement  which  the  stoker  fails 
to  fulfill,  which,  as  before  mentioned  is  that  of  effecting  mixture  of 
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the  gases,  may  be  secured  by  locating  a  f  arnace  between  the  stoker 
and  boiler  of  such  capacity  that  there  will  be  opportunity  for 
mixture  to  occur  before  the  boiler  surface  is  reached.  Such 
furnace  may  be  easily  produced  by  covering  the  tubes  of  the 
bottom  row  of  the  boiler  with  a  refractory  tile,  which  extends 
from  the  front  to  about  five  feet  from  the  back  end  of  the  boiler. 
The  presence  of  this  tile  furnace  roof  requires,  of  course,  that 
the  gases  enter  among  the  tubes  at  the  back  of  the  boiler.  These 
final  conclusions  lead  to  an  apparatus  which  is  "smoke  proof," 
if  the  furnace  is  of  a  length  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet, 
measuring  from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  fuel  to  the  exit,  and 
this  is  the  only  form  of  apparatus  which  produces  smokeless  com- 
bustion of  itself  independent  of  its  manipulation. 

T  am,  of  course,  aware  that  chain  grates,  served  with  expensive 
washed  or  especially  sized  coal,  or  operated  with  a  very  thin 
fire,  often  produce  but  very  little  smoke,  but  the  combination  of 
apparatus  which  I  have  described  will  produce  a  smokeless  result 
when  using  the  fuel  that  the  stoker  is  usually  sold  to  bum,  and 
does  so  with  that  thickness  of  fire  which  gives  the  best  economic 
result  in  steam  made  per  unit  of  fuel,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  also  makes  the  most  smoke  at  the  fire. 

It  is  apparent  that  such  combination  of  apparatus  as  above 
described  cannot  be  obtained  as  a  unit,  therefore,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  smokeless  apparatus  cannot  be  purchased  to-day  in  the 
market  as  an  entirety.  The  first  example  of  this  combination 
was  produced  some  years  ago  by  the  Chicago  Edison  Co.,  by 
locating  this  form  of  furnace  between  water  tube  boilers  and 
chain  grate  stokers,  which  were  already  at  the  time  in  service, 
with  the  result  that  the  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co.  adopted  this 
form  of  tile  for  its  boilers,  and  the  practice  of  attaching  this  ele- 
ment to  a  furnace  has  been  extended  to  other  similar  boilers  by 
some  different  makers,  so  a  purchaser  may  buy  a  boiler  and  its 
furnace  element  from  one  maker,  and  a  chain  grate  stoker  from 
another,  and  in  this  way  obtain  a  smokeless  apparatus. 

The  above  is  a  case  of  the  proper  principles  in  their  best  ap- 
plication, and  if  the  action  at  the  fire  produced  by  other  forms 
of  stoker  or  that  from  common  grates  can  be  made  to  equal  that 
produced  by  the  chain  grate  by  proper  manipulation,  then  the 
final  result  will  be  equal,  but  this  introduces  the  uncertain  and 
uncontrollable  factor,  that  of  the  personal  equation  of  the  fire- 
man. I  do  not  wish  to  appear  as  discouraging  careful  effort  on 
47 
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the  part  of  firemen  or  furnace  operators,  because,  if  engineers 
cannot  produce  good  apparatus,  and  a  fireman  may  get  good 
results  from  inferior  devices,  he  is  a  man  from  whom  much  is 
to  be  expected. 

I  think  that  Professor  Benjamin  overrates  the  lack  of  proper 
public  sentiment  favoring  smoke  prevention.  There  are  many 
people  who  are  doing  as  well  as  they  can  with  the  imperfect 
apparatus  at  their  disposal,  many  of  whom  have  displaced  one 
form  for  another  without  deriving  benefit  thereby.  Also  others 
who  have  purchased  the  best  that  the  market  aflforded,  and  which 
make  serious  smoke,  and  they  cannot  stop  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  engineers  who  design  and  select  the 
apparatus  that  is  not  keeping  up  to  the  pace  set  by  owners  and 
their  operatives. 

An  inference  in  paragraph  22  should  be  corrected,  which  is, 
that  owing  to  the  small  opening  in  the  chain  grate,  a  strong 
draft  is  necessary.  Now,  a  chain  grate  stoker  cannot  operate 
with  a  very  strong  suction  draft  on  account  of  excessive  air  leak- 
age through  the  coal  hopper,  and  the  usual  limit  is  about  0.6  of 
an  inch  of  water,  and  with  such  draft,  coal  containing  about  ten 
per  cent,  of  ash  and  a  like  amount  of  moisture,  has  burned  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  pounds  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour.  Such 
coal  was  necessarily  of  a  very  favorable  size,  but  this  shows  how 
much  air  can  flow  through  these  small  openings,  especially  as  it 
was  as  much  as  100  per  cent,  in  excess.  I  have  found  that  the 
amount  of  opening  through  different  grates  has  but  little  effect 
on  the  amount  of  the  coal  burned  as  far  as  air  is  concerned, 
but  that  the  condition  of  the  fuel  bed  has  an  enormous  in- 
lluence. 

Another  matter  that  should  be  mentioned,  is  that  chain  grate 
firos  may  be  made  to  respond  to  demands  of  regular  and  irr^ular 
jvaks  of  load  as  found  in  electric  generating  stations,  if  the  oper- 
ation of  the  fires  and  stokers  is  proj^erly  managed. 

J//'.  John  T.  ILucktns. — Professor  Benjamin  says,  paragraph 
:^2,  ''The  economy  ivsulting  from  the  abatement  of  smoke  is 
naturally  a  jK>tent  arjrument  in  its  favor,"  which  he  qualifies, 
iviragniph  ;>.^  by  the  atlmission  that  ''A  smokeless  chimney  does 
not  always  moan  ^jooil  oconomv.'' 

In  {niragraph  4(>  he  siiys:  ''A  conservative  claim  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  ivr  cent,  saving,  depending  upon  how  smoky  the  fur- 
mxcii  has  been,  can  usually  be  substantiated  by  a  comparison  of 
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the  coal  bills  before  and  after  introducing  stokers,  without  re- 
sorting to  expert  tests." 

In  the  latter  connection  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  paragraph 
69,  where  the  party  quoted  says:  **  Our  chief  object  in  install- 
ing stokers  was  to  abate  the  smoke  " — and  that,  "  in  addition 
to  this  we  saved  'five  hundred  tons  of  coal  a  year,"  he  does  not 
give  us  the  total  consumption  for  the  year,  so  that  we  might 
arrive  at  the  percentage  of  saving. 

Similarly,  paragraph  41,  the  party  writing  saved  fuel  annu 
ally  to  the  value  of  $550,  but  does  not  say  what  was  the  total 
value  of  coal  consumed  per  annum. 

About  the  year  1880  the  writer,  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
Pheron  Skeel,  conducted  a  quite  exhaustive  series  of  experi- 
ments, with  a  specially  prepared  boiler  setting,  having  for  their 
o|[)ject  to  determine,  1st,  the  possibility  of  burning  bituminous 
coal  of  the  various  grades,  in  a  boiler  furnace,  practically 
mthout  producing  smoke,  and  2n(l,  what  was  the  actual  loss 
due  to  the  production  of  smoke  only,  other  conditions  being 
equal. 

Without  taking  time  and  space  to  describe  this  boiler  setting, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  such  as  to  permit  of  very  gradual  and 
practically  continuous  firing  by  hand;  with  equally  good  means 
of  regulating  the  air  supply. 

It  was  found  entirely  practicable  to  continuously  burn  either 
of  the  brands  of  bituminous  coals  to  be  had  at  the  time  absolutely 
without  smoke. 

.  It  was  also  found  possible,  by  varying  the  method  of  firing  and 
the  air  supply,  to  produce  at  will  any  degree  of  smokiness  desired 
at  the  top  of  the  chimney. 

One  of  the  objects  being  to  determine  the  value  of  unconsumed 
or  uncombined  carbon  constituting  the  smoke  proper,  the  re- 
sults from  the  two  methods  of  firing — smoky  and  smokeless — 
were  carefully  compared;  and  it  was  found  that  as  between  the 
most  smoky  and  absolutely  smokeless  firing  the  loss  never  ex- 
ceeded 0.7  of  one  per  cent. 

This  would  make  it  appear  that  the  claim,  paragraph  4G,  of 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  saving  could  scarcely  depend  merely 
upon  how  smoky  the  furnace  had  been,  but  upon  some  other  more 
important  considerations,  somewhere  to  the  extent  of  nine  to 
nineteen  per  cent. 

It  seems  to  me  therefore  that  the  statement  that  '^  the  econ- 
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omy  resulting  from  the  abatement  of  smoke  is  naturally  a  potent 
argument  in  its  favor,  is  somewhat  misleading.  If  it  is  really  as 
potent  an  argument  as  is  indicated  in  paragraph  46,  very  few 
considerable  consumers  of  bituminous  fuel  would  be  found  with 
smoky  chimneys. 

Most  of  us  older  engineers  will  remember  when  traveling  years 
ago  at  night  on  Hudson  river  steamers,  burning  anthracite  coal 
in  their  furnaces,  the  more  or  less  entertaining  sight  of  a  volumi- 
nous and  continuous  blue  flame  at  the  tops  of  the  chimneys,  which 
we,  now  at  least,  know  came  from  the  incomplete  combustion  in 
the  furnaces,  allowing  large  volumes  of  CO  to  take  up  at  this 
point  the  additional  atom  of  O  necessary  to  perfect  the  combus- 
tion, and  establishing  a  secondary  furnace,  as  it  were,  at  the 
chimney  top,  while  all  this  should  have  been  accomplished  below. 
Doubtless  in  furnaces  burning  bituminous  coal  similar  conditions 
may  obtain,  regardless  of  smoke,  which  alone  never  reaches  a 
loss  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  fuel. 

I  am  quite  at  one  with  Prof.  Benjamin  otherwise,  generally, 
and  with  paragraph  G  (c),  except  that  the  mere  abatement  of 
smoke  can  be  any  material  source  of  profit  to  the  owner  of  the 
plant,  however  profitable  it  may  be  to  the  community. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  mere  abatement  of  smoke  could  result 
in  any  such  saving  as  one-fifth  of  the  fuel,  believe  me,  there  would 
be  no  such  smoky  cities  as  Pittsburg  is  to-day. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  any  contrivance  or  system 
which  shall  effect  a  perfect  combustion  of  bituminous  coal,  or  pro- 
duce the  most  economical  results,  must  at  the  same  time  eflfect  the 
abatement  of  smoke;  nor  is  there  any  question  that  mechanical 
stokers  are  now  among  the  best  means  to  that  end;  and  certainly 
no  one  can  at  this  late  day  fail  to  be  convinced  that  for  such  large 
plants  as  admit  of  the  application  of  mechanical  stokers,  a  smoky 
chimney  has  no  excuse.  If  the  Vienna  engineers  could  so  eflFect- 
ively  avoid  smoky  furnaces  as  is  described  by  Mr.  Gus.  C.  Hen- 
ning  {Tra?mHi!o?Wj  Vol.  24,  p.  323),  we  American  engineers 
should  not  balk  at  such  a  problem. 

Aside,  however,  from  such  extensive  plants  as  permit  of  or 
warrant  the  use  of  mechanical  stokers,  there  are  a  thousand  and 
one  smaller  plants  of  an  infinite  variety,  down  to  the  heating 
apjxiratus  of  private  houses,  which  offer  an  inviting  field  for  the 
inventor  in  some  contrivance,  arrangement  or  attachment  which 
shall  ensure  smokeless  furnaces  under  the  kind  of  management 
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which  is  necessarily  inseparable  from  such  cases.  For  as  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin  well  says  (paragraph  1):  ^^  Just  as  anthracite 
coal  becomes  more  scarce  ajid  its  price  increases,  just  so  surely 
will  its  place  be  taken  by  the  cheaper  and  more  abundant  fuel." 

Mr.  Geo.  II ,  Barms. — Professor  Benjamin  has  had  consider- 
able experience  with  this  subject,  being  a  city  official  whose  duty 
it  is  to  endeavor  to  abate  the  smoke  evil  so  far  as  the  law  will 
allow.  Having  unusual  opportunity  for  studying  and  observing 
the  effect  of  smoke-preventing  devices,  his  remarks  and  opinions 
are  entitled  to  much  consideration. 

In  my  o\<^n  observations  connected  with  this  problem,  I  find  that 
steam  users  are  willing  enough  to  adopt  measures  for  preventing 
smoke,  but  they  object  to  going  to  much  expense  in  the  matter, 
and  esj)ecially  when  it  comes  to  the  installation  of  automatic 
stokers.  Such  an  innovation  as  the  attachment  of  a  stoker  often 
calls  for  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  furnaces  and  iron  boiler 
fronts,  which  is  an  undertaking  that  not  only  interferes  with  the 
operation  of  the  plant  while  the  change  is  going  on,  but  it  involves 
a  large  expenditure  of  money.  The  cost  of  a  stoker  is  sometimes 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  boiler  itself,  and  steam  users  object  to 
putting  out  this  amount  of  money  merely  for  the  prevention  of 
smoke.  Even  under  compulsion  of  the  statute,  few  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  adopt  this  method. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  automatic  stoker,  as  Professor  Ben- 
jamin so  well  states,  is  an  excellent  device  for  preventing  smoke, 
it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  such  an  expensive  mode  of  accomplish- 
ing the  result  there  is  little  use  in  recommending  it  for  universal 
adoption.  In  view  of  this  aspect  of  the  matter  it  seems  to  me  that 
Professor  Benjamin  has  reached  an  impracticable  conclusion,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  how  he  proposes  to  meet  such  a  serious  ob- 
jection. 

I  notice  in  paragraph  49  the  mention  of  a  combination  oil  burn- 
ing appliance  in  connection  with  a  coal  furnace  for  reducing  the 
quantity  of  smoke.  I  should  like  to  know  more  about  this.  Per- 
haps the  Professor  will  make  a  fuller  explanation. 

In  paragraph  18  there  is  a  remarkable  statement  that  one  able- 
bodied  man  can  take  care  of  200  horse-power  of  boilers.  I  am 
sure  this  cannot  be  taken  seriously.  I  have  in  mind  a  number  of 
boiler  plants  where  one  fireman  handles  three,  four,  and  even  five 
times  this  amount  of  boiler  power. 

Professor  F.  B.  Uutton. — The  secretary  would  state  that  the 
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experiments  ex>n(liiote<l  by  Mr.  Barms  Were  with  anthracite  and 
not  bituminous  coal. 

Mr.  A,  J.  Uersclimann. — I  happen  to  l)e  in  a  position  to  be  able 
to  say  something  about  the  use  of  bituminous  fuel  in  New  York 
City.  The  Flat  Iron  Building,  as  is  perhaps  known,  is  one  of  the 
very  few  buildings  in  New  York  City  that  uses  soft  coal  under 
its  boilers.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  with  smoke,  and  it  has  been 
our  experience  that  with  a  careful  fireman  no  black  smoke  was 
generated.  Recently  the  ITawley  furnaces  in  the  Fuller  Building 
were  removed,  and  we  introduced  a  system  of  blowing  air  under 
the  fire,  combined  with  automatic  control  of  the  damper.  At  first 
J  looked  at  it  in  a  very  sce])tical  way,  for  I  did  not  believe  that 
with  a  very  high  stack  it  would  be  possible  to  increase  the  economy 
of  a  furnace  by  introducing  mechanical  draft.  However,  when 
the  device  was  introduced,  we  found  an  increase  in  economy.  We 
used  mechanical  draft  under  the  fire,  burning  soft  coal,  and 
we  found  there  was  hardlv  anv  smoke  emitted.  The  chief  reason 
is  that  with  the  use  of  this  device  there  was  a  perfect  balance 
of  draft  above  the  fire  and  no  rush  of  suspended  carbon,  into 
the  stack.  Ordinarily  with  a  high  stack  when  the  furnace  door 
is  opened  there  is  an  inrush  of  cold  air  which  chills  the  blaze 
and  causes  a  considerable  amount  of  smoke  at  the  top  of  the  stack; 
whereas,  with  the  use  of  the  balanet^d  draft  as  now  applied  in 
the  Fuller  Building,  it  is  found  that  all  tlie  crevices,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  boiler  are  filled  by  the  gases  which  are  given  a  thorough 
chance  to  mix. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  200  horse-power,  of  course,  is  not 
a  gr(»at  amount  of  work  for  a  fireman.  We  generated  almost  450, 
iind  one  man  had  no  special  ditticulty  in  firing  the  boilers.  Con- 
se(]U(^ntly,  as  n^gards  stok(»rs  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  stoker  could 
not  l>e  a  source  of  great  economy,  ])articularly  in  a  small  place 
where  vou  have  to  handle  vour  coal  anvway.  It  would  be  differ- 
ent  in  a  large  plant,  a  central  stati(m  for  example,  where  special 
coal  handling  is  resorted  to,  but  in  an  office  building  where  the 
firenuin  is  exjx^cted  to  handle  his  own  coal — or  at  most  one  coal 
passer  emplov(Ml — I  do  not  believe  a  stoker  would  add  to  the  econ- 
omy. As  regards  smoke  affecting  economy,  we  foimd  that  it  did 
not  In  one  case  when  we  found  a  great  deal  of  smoke  emitted, 
the  economy  varied  only  about  one  i^er  cent.  The  most  serious 
question  with  soft  coal  is  the  gas  created  by  it  in  the  boiler-room 
and  the  coal  dust  raised  in  handling  it 
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Mr.  Ambrose  Swasey. — As  one  of  the  guilty  manufactnrors  of 
Cleveland  who  has  done  his  f)art  toward  eclif)sing  the  sun  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  excellent  work  done 
by  Professor  Benjamin  during  the  time  he  was  suix^rvising  en- 
gineer, and  in  charge  of  the  smoke  abatement  for  the  city  of  (yleve- 
land.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  took  up  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem in  a  way  which  commanded  the  respect  of  every  manufacturer 
and  steam  user  in  the  city,  and  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  con- 
tend with  the  political  methods  of  the  city  in  addition  to  the 
smoke  nuisance,  I  am  sure  that  Cleveland  would  be  a  much 
cleaner  city  than  it  is  to-day.  He  certainly  did  abate  the  smoke 
in  Cleveland  to  the  extent  that  the  difference  could  readily  be 
observed  on  the  streets.  lie  also  built  up  a  strong  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  smoke  abatement,  and  I  am  confident  that  when 
such  work  is  taken  up  and  carried  on  in  the  way  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin  started  it,  a  large  amount  of  the  smoke  in  our 
western  cities  can  be  done  awav  with. 

Something  has  been  said  in  regard  to  automatic  stokers  and 
hand  firing.  Judging  from  my  own  experience  I  am  satisfied 
that  when  automatic  stokers  are  applied  to  boilers  having  sufficient 
capacity,  the  smoke  can  practically  l)e  eliminated.  As  to  hand 
firing,  we  can  do  much  more  than  we  would  at  first  believe.  On 
one  occasion  I  entered  our  boiler-room  and  found  the  fireman 
shoveling  in  a  large  amount  of  coal.  I  asked  him  why  he.  put  so 
much  coal  on  one  side  of  the  boiler  and  none  on  the  other,  as  there 
were  two  openings.  His  answer  was  that  he  thought  it  was  the 
best  plan  to  put  a  lot  of  coal  on  one  side  and  when  the  proper 
time  came,  to  throw  in  as  inueh  on  the -other.  I  suggested  that 
he  throw  in  small  amounts  of  coal,  approximating  the  automatic 
stoker  as  nearly  as  ])ossil)le,  and  then  told  him  that  his  position 
would  depend  u]>on  the  to])  of  the  smokestack,  and  from  that  time 
on  the  amount  of  smoke  was  greatly  reduced.  I  think  that  ex- 
cellent results  mav  lx>  obtained  bv  hand  firing,  and  that  fullv  75 
per  cent,  of  the  smoke  from  the  average  boiler  using  soft  coal  can 
be  avoided. 

Mr,  Max  IT,  Miner, — There  is  something  said  in  the  paper 
about  the  one  shovel  method  of  firing  Ir^comotives.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  something  that  is  going  to  require  attention  before 
long,  unless  electric  locomotives  take  the  place  of  steam  loco- 
motives in  our  cities.  At  the  time  when  this  one-shovel  method 
was  first  agitated  the  size  and  power  of  the  locomotives  were 
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omy  r^ulting  from  the  abatement  of  smoke  is  naturally  a  potent 
argument  in  its  favor,  is  somewhat  misleading.  If  it  is  really  as 
potent  an  argument  as  is  indicated  in  paragraph  46,  very  few 
considerable  consumers  of  bituminous  fuel  would  be  found  with 
smoky  chimneys. 

Most  of  us  older  engineers  will  remember  when  traveling  years 
ago  at  night  on  Hudson  river  steamers,  burning  anthracite  coal 
in  their  furnaces,  the  more  or  less  entertaining  sight  of  a  volumi- 
nous and  continuous  blue  flame  at  the  tops  of  the  chimneys,  which 
we,  now  at  least,  know  came  from  the  incomplete  combustion  in 
the  furnaces,  allowing  large  volumes  of  CO  to  take  up  at  this 
point  the  additional  atom  of  O  necessary  to  perfect  the  combus- 
tion, and  establishing  a  secondary  furnace,  as  it  were,  at  the 
chimney  top,  while  all  this  should  have  been  accomplished  below. 
Doubtless  in  furnaces  burning  bituminous  coal  similar  conditions 
may  obtain,  regardless  of  smoke,  which  alone  never  reaches  a 
loss  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  fuel. 

I  am  quite  at  one  with  Prof.  Benjamin  otherwise,  generally, 
and  with  paragraph  6  (c),  except  that  the  mere  abatement  of 
smoke  can  be  any  material  source  of  profit  to  the  owner  of  the 
plant,  however  profitable  it  may  be  to  the  community. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  mere  abatement  of  smoke  could  result 
in  any  such  saving  as  one-fifth  of  the  fuel,  believe  me,  there  would 
be  no  such  smoky  cities  as  Pittsburg  is  to-day. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  any  contrivance  or  system 
which  shall  effect  a  perfect  combustion  of  bituminous  coal,  or  pro- 
duce the  most  economical  results,  must  at  the  same  time  effect  the 
abatement  of  smoke;  nor  is  there  any  question  that  mechanical 
stokers  are  now  among  the  best  means  to  that  end ;  and  certainly 
no  one  can  at  this  late  day  fail  to  be  convinced  that  for  such  large 
plants  as  admit  of  the  application  of  mechanical  stokers,  a  smoky 
chimney  has  no  excuse.  If  the  Vienna  engineers  could  so  eflFect- 
ively  avoid  smoky  furnaces  as  is  described  by  Mr.  Gus.  C.  Hen- 
ning  {Transactions^  Vol.  24,  p.  323),  we  American  engineers 
should  not  balk  at  such  a  problem. 

Aside,  however,  from  such  extensive  plants  as  permit  of  or 
warrant  the  use  of  mechanical  stokers,  there  are  a  thousand  and 
one  smaller  plants  of  an  infinite  variety,  down  to  the  heating 
apparatus  of  private  houses,  which  oflFer  an  inviting  field  for  the 
inventor  in  some  contrivance,  arrangement  or  attachment  which 
siiali  ensure  smokeless  furnaces  under  the  kind  of  management 
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.burning  a  moderate  fire  in  that.  With  the  switch  enf^ne  firpmen 
they  found  it  very  hard  to  get  any  result  at  all  on  the  one-shovel 
firing  plan.  You  know,  the  switch  engine  firemen  are  the  poorest 
of  this  class  of  labor,  and  that  was  an  obstinate  source  of  trouble 
at  first  But  the  solution  in  general  has  seemed  to  be  in  arrang- 
ing for  a  rate  of  firing  which  approximates  a  steady  supply  of  coal 
and  which  makes  not  too  great  a  demand  upon  either  tlie  fireman 
or  the  grate  surface  in  the  matter  of  combustion.  With  care  and 
the  exercise  of  a  little  common  sense,  very  satisfactory  results  can 
be  obtained  without  expensive  installations.  The  tug  boat  nuis- 
ance is  still  open  to  arginpent. 

Mr,  William  H.  Blauvelt. — Professor  Benjamin  in  his  fourth 
conclusion  states:  "As  smoke  results,"  etc.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  experience  of  the  society  in  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  boiler  installations.  I  know  of  a  large  company 
which  has  three  boiler  plants,  each  of  3,500  horse-power,  standing 
in  a  row.  One  of  them  is  old  fashione<l,  and  the  coal  is  delivered 
on  a  trestle  and  then  wheeled  or  shoveled  to  the  front  of  the 
boilers ;  the  ashes  arc  raked  out  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  boilers 
and  then  carted  away.  There  are  no  economizers.  In  the  second 
one  the  coal  is  delivered  from  a  bin  al)ove  and  run  down  through 
chutes  in  front  of  the  fire  doors,  convenient  to  the  fireman's  shovel ; 
there  are  tunnels  under  th(^  ash  pit  and  economizers  in  the  rear, 
and  forced  draft  is  used.  In  the  third  one  there  is  everything 
required  for  a  complete  modern  ])lant;  the  coal  is  delivered  by 
conveyors  into  a  bin  overhead,  and  thence  to  stokers  of  a  standard 
type;  the  ashes  are  taken  out  from  a  pit  underneath  into  cars  and 
run  off  by  power ;  there  are  ample  economizers  and  induced  draft, 
and  every  labor  saving  appliance.  Careful  analysis  of  the  costs 
show  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  three  houses. 
Including  all  costs  from  the  time  the  coal  leaves  the  car  until  the 
steam  is  delivered,  including  coal,  Ijibor,  repairs,  and  interest  on 
th6  different  investments,  the  totals  are  practically  identical,  al- 
though those  three  boiler  houses  may  be  said  to  represent  three 
different  systems.  Anthracite  is  used  throughout  this  plant.  I 
was  discussing  the  subject  the  other  day  with  one  of  the  oflScials 
of  a  large  steel  company,  and  he  told  me  that  his  experience  in 
Cleveland  was  prabtically  the  same  with  soft  coal.  There  they 
put  in  automatic  firing,  but  they  did  not  find  it  was  of  any  econ- 
omy, when  all  costs  of  labor,  repairs  and  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment were  included.     This  morning  I  visited  the  collieries  of  the 
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D.  L.  &  W.  Company,  and  I  made  the  same  inquiry.  I  foui 
one  boiler  house  there  where  firing  was  done  by  hand  and  tk^  ^^^ 
ashes  taken  away  by  hand,  and  there  are  no  economizers.  I  wa^^^^ 
told  they  are  getting  their  steam  for  less  money  than  other  coUien^^  *^" 
ies  nearby  where  the  boiler  houses  are  fitted  with  stokers  and  aL^-  " 
other  improvements.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  very  important  par  ^^"^^ 
of  the  subject,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  experience  olc^^^ 
the  members  has  been  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  operation,  as  welC  ^^ 
as  the  relative  evaporative  efiiciency  of  the  coal,  under  the  differ- — -^^' 
ent  systems. 

Mr.  S.  BalJcwill,  Jr, — My  experience  has  been  that  when  we  "^^ 

get  good  combustion  with  a  chain  grate  we  do  our  firing  smoke- 

lessly.  We  have  attached  to  our  boilers  an  automatic  arrange-  ^^ 
ment  for  controlling  the  damper,  and  we  find  that  when  the  steam 
pressure  rises  suddenly,  causing  the  dampers  to  be  closed  quickly, 
we  get  a  diminished  amount  of  draft  which  causes  imperfect  com- 
bustion and  at  such  times  we  get  a  small  amount  of  smoke,  but 
at  those  times  only. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Taylor. — I  have  had  personal  experience  with 
three  types  of  automatic  stokers.  Having  gone  at  the  stoker 
problem  with  gi*eat  enthusiasm,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  when 
part  of  the  boilers  in  a  boiler  house  were  equipped  with  automatic 
stokers  and  others  were  fired  by  hand  the  economy  in  both  cases 
was  about  the  same.  Mv  conclusion  is,  after  a  close  observation 
of  three  of  the  leading  types  of  stokers,  that  if  the  price  of  coal  h 
very  high,  as  it  is  in  Xew  England,  for  instance,  there  is  little,  if 
any,  economy  in  automatic  stokers,  but  where  the  labor  of  stoking 
forms  a  large  item  of  the  expense,  the  mechanical  stoker  is  a  very 
distinct  advantage. 

Mr.  Blauvelt. — Why,  if  the  automatic  stoker  is  an  economical 
appliance,  is  that  true  with  high  priced  coal?  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  advantage  in  that  case  would  be  greater. 

Mr.  Taylor. — An  experienced,  skilful  fireman  using  coal  of  the 
lx?st  quality  can  with  care  obtain  a  rather  higher  efficiency  than  is 
usually  reached  with  automatic  stokers.  And  this  increase  in 
efficieney  is  sufficient,  when  the  price  of  coal  is  high,  to'  pay  for 
his  wages.  ^\'ith  cheap  fuel  of  poor  quality,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mechanical  stoker  will  give  about  as  good  efficiency  as  hand 
firing.  The  cheaper  the  coal  the  greater  becomes  the  item  of 
firemen's  wages  as  a  factor  of  the  total  cost,  so  that  in  this  case 
stokers  are  an  economy. 
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Mr.  A.  8.  Mann. — I  wonder  whether  anybody  here  has  observed 
the  chimney  of  the  Metropolitan  Station  at  9(>th  St,  New  York 
City.  I  think  the  New  York  authorities  arrest  the  engineer  when 
they  find  the  chimney  smoking  and  I  believe  they  have  no  trouble. 

I  had  charge  of  that  plant  at  one  time  and  know  that  they  take 
great  pains  and  get  good  results.  They  have  over  80  boilers,  half 
of  them  burning  soft  coal,  and  conditions  are  as  nearly  perfect  as 
they  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Taylor. — In  New  England  practically  nothing  but  high 
priced  fuel  is  used,  so  that  the  location  of  the  boiler  plant  has 
much  weight  in  determining  whether  stokers  are  economical  or 
not 

Mr.  Miner. — There  have  been  some  experiments  by  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  in  Chicago,  burning  pulverized  coal  on  a  small 
scale,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  interesting  if  the  society 
could  get  some  definite  reports  of  those  tests.  I  know  in  a  general 
way  that  they  claim  a  gain  in  economy  of  about  16  or  20  per 
cent,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  there  appears  practically  no  smoke. 

Mr.  John  B.  Freeman. — There  is  no  paper  on  our  present  list 
whose  subject  matter  concerns  every  good  citizen  more  than  that 
of  this  paper  by  Professor  Benjamin,  and  it  devolves  particularly 
on  the  members  of  this  society  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion on  this  subject 

Not  long  ago  I  was  going  through  a  very  large  factory  in  New 
York  City  and  in  the  back  part  of  the  boiler  room  I  noticed  several 
large  crates  of  rubbish,  and  asked  the  superintendent  the  purpose 
of  saving  it  and  storing  it.  He  explained  that  they  were  partic- 
ular about  the  enforcement  of  the  smoke  ordinances  and  that  thev 

4.' 

had  found  this  material  made  less  smoke  when  burned  after  dark. 

Prof.  Cha>s.  11.  Benjamin.* — I  should  take  a  decided  exception 
to  Mr.  Bemenf  s  statements  in  his  opening  paragraphs :  "  Every 
one  of  the  devices  and  schemes  described  in  the  paper  are  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  making  serious  smoke  and  doing  so  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  of  fuel  and  manipulation,  etc.,  etc." 

Whatever  may  be  the  results  in  Chicago,  I  know  that  in  Cleve- 
land the  mechanical  stokers  mentioned  in  the  paper  are  in  nearly 
every  case  preventing  objectionable  smoke,  and  are  doing  it  with 
bituminous  slack  or  nut,  the  cheapest  fuel  in  our  market 

*  Author*8  Cloenre,  under  the  Boles. 
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Furthermore,  when  the  stokers  do  allow  smoke,  the  result  is 
in  every  case  directly  traceable  either  to  crowding  of  the  boilers 
beyond  a  reasonable  limit,  or  to  carelessness  or  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  firemen. 

I  make  this  statement,  not  offhand,  but  as  a  result  of  systematic 
observation  of  all  the  stacks  in  Cleveland  for  a  period  of  two 
years  by  trained  observers.  The  device  that  Mr.  Bement  describes 
is  familiar  to  me  and,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  a  good  me- 
chanical stoker,  is  a  help  to  perfect  combustion. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hawkins  I  would  say  that  a  horse  is  an  animal, 
but  an  animal  is  not  necessarily  a  horse.  (Jood  combustion  means 
a  clean  chimney.  The  reverse  is  not  always  true.  Perhaps  I 
should  have  stated  that  the  amount  of  carbon  in  soft-coal  smoke 
rarely  exceeds  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  The  real  losses  are  due  to 
the  escape  of  unbumed  gases,  but  they  have  black  smoke  for  their 
danger  signals.  The  letters  read  were  quoted  litej-ally  and  I  can- 
not give  the  total  amount  of  coal  burned  in  any  case. 

Mr.  Hawkins  says,  "  If  it  were  true  that  the  mere  abatement 
of  smoke  could  result  in  any  such  saving  as  one-fifth  of  the  fuel, 
believe  me,  there  would  be  no  such  smoky  cities  as  Pittsburg 
to-day." 

It  is  strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  the  fact  of  fuel  economy 
in  complete  combustion  does  not  result  in  an  immediate  revolu- 
tion in  boiler  practice.  No  stranger,  however,  than  that  other 
sources  of  economy  in  modem  city  life  are  similarly  neglected. 

An  appreciation  of  the  economy  rosultiug  from  the  use  of  me- 
chanical stokers  has  effected  a  great  change  in  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice in  Cleveland,  and  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the 
atmosphere. 

One  member  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Alex.  E.  Brown,  has  made  a 
successful  application  of  the  reverberatory  furnace  in  combination 
with  chain  grates,  locating  them  in  front  of  the  boilers  and  getting 
complete  combustion  before  the  gases  pass  to  the  tubes. 

Mr.  Barrus'  remarks  are  good  and  to  the  point,  but  apply  rather 
to  the  Eastern  practice  in  burning  anthracite  coal  than  to  the  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  the  Middle  West  The  economy  from  burn- 
ing successfully  a  cheaper  grade  of  fuel  has  usually  paid  a  good 
interest  on  the  original  cost  of  the  stokers.  I  am  entirely  serious 
as  to  the  200  horse-power  limit  for  one  fireman  when  handling 
soft  coal  slack  at  the  rate  of  5  lbs.  of  coal  per  horse-power  hour. 
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I  would  not  ask  a  fireman  to  do  more  and  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Barrus 
would,  after  trying  it  himself  for  ten  hours. 

It  is  not  good  economy  to  crowd  either  the  boiler  or  the  fireman 
too  hard. 

The  use  of  steam  and  air  jets  has  been  alluded  to.  It  is  a  very 
effective  method  of  smoke  i)revention,  and  is  used  very  largely  in 
Cleveland.  I  have  not  given  it  very  much  weight  in  my  paper 
because  it  depends  so  much  on  the  individuality  of  the  engineer 
and  the  fireman.  I  have  found  that  men  who  used  that  means  ha(J 
to  be  watched  so  continually  and  reprimanded  so  much  that  I  got 
out  of  patience  with  that  sort  of  prevention.  The  divergence  in 
opinion  as  to  economy  is  due  largely  to  a  difference  in  the  kind  of 
coal  used.  My  remarks  apply  to  bituminous  coal.  Economy  I 
regard  as  a  secondary  consideration.  Of  course,  the  manufacturer 
does  not.  But  I  believe  we  would  have  a  right  to  prevent  the  emis- 
sion of  black  smoke  from  chimneys  in  cities  if  it  cost  the  manu- 
facturers twice  as  much  as  it  does  now  to  run  for  furnaces.  I  do 
not  think  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case. 
In  western  and  central  cities  I  believe  there  is  a  considerable 
economy  resulting  from  the  use  of  stokers,  because  it  enables  the 
manufacturers  to  get  an  evaporation  of  seven  or  eight  pounds  of 
water  per  pound  of  coal  from  a  fuel  that  w^ill  only  give  them 
five  or  six  pounds  with  hand  firing.  That  is  witli  the  very  cheap- 
est kind  of  fuel  they  can  buy.  This  has  been  demonstrated  so 
many  times  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  expei^ence  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  aflirming  my  belief  in  the  economy  of  the  mechan- 
ical stoker  for  hfindlinsr  tho  kinds  of  fuel  that  are  used  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  I  should  not  think  that  there  was  much 
economy  in  using  stokers  for  handling  high-priced  fuel.  The 
question  has  been  asked  as  to  whether  coal  improves  in  quality  as 
we  go  east.  I  should  state  that  proposition  in  another  way:  I 
know  it  certainly  deteriorates  as  we  go  west 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  what  Mr.  Swasey  has  said 
with  regard  to  the  work  in  Cleveland.  If  all  the  manufacturers 
in  Cleveland  were  like  ^Ir.  Swasey  the  post  of  smoke  inspector 
there  would  be  more  or  less  of  a  sinecure. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  what  has  been  stated  by  an  ofilcial 
of  a  certain  steel  corporation  with  regard  to  economy  at  their  plant 
in  Cleveland.  If  this  corporation  has  got  to  the  point  where  it 
is  putting  in  mechanical  stokers  for  the  sake  of  improving  the 
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atmosphere  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  it  has  experienced  a  decided 
change  of  heart  since  I  have  had  any  dealings  with  it  I  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  officials  of  one  steel  corporation  when  I 
was  a  city  official,  for  the  reason  that  they  made  three  or  four 
times  as  much  smoke  as  any  other  corporation  in  the  city,  and  when 
I  approached  one  of  the  high  officials  on  the  subject,  his  language 
was  such  that  I  do  not  wish  to  quote  literally,  but  it  was  very  much 
like  that  imputed  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt  upon  one  occasion  with  regard 
to  his  disposition  towards  the  public.  Furthermore  it  was  stated 
to  uie  by  an  official  of  the  company  that  they  were  experimenting 
with  chain  grate  stokers  at  certain  of  their  plants  and  making 
elaborate  tests,  of  which  I  was  allowed  to  have  copies,  and  that 
the  future  disposition  of  the  corporation  depended  entirely  upon 
the  results  of  those  tests  as  to  economy  in  coal.  Following  that, 
their  plants  have  been  equipped  from  time  to  time  with  stokers, 
and  those  plants  are  now  practically  free  from  smoke.  In  other 
words,  that  part  of  Cleveland  which  was  formerly  an  inferno  has 
been  rendered  at  least  habitable,  as  is  noticeable  to  any  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  it. 

I  believe  that  in  city  limits  the  solution  of  the  locomotive  prob- 
lem is  going  to  be  the  use  of  the  electric  locomotive  or  the  use  of 
smokeless  fuel.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  reduce  the  smoke  to  a  satisfactory  minimum  with 
the  one-shovel  system  of  firing,  especially  with  the  larger  types 
of  locomotive.  I  w<^nt  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  all  the  railroad  lines  in  Cleveland  in  connection 
with  this  problem  of  smoke  abatement.  The  railroad  officials 
assisted  me  in  every  way  in  their  power,  and  made  an  improve- 
ment which  was  noticeable  for  its  contrast  with  what  occurred  in 
a  great  many  of  the  stationary  plants.  Perhaps  this  was  largely 
because  the  discipline  on  the  railroads  was  so  much  better;  they 
had  so  much  lx?tter  control  over  their  engineers  and  firemen  and 
looked  after  them  so  carefully,  that  it  made  the  problem  com- 
paratively easy  of  solution. 

In  closing  this  discussion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  not  tried 
to  point  out  a  remedy  for  every  set  of  conditions  that  might  exist, 
but  rather  to  state  certain  general  principles. 

I  would  have  all  people  know  that  smoke  is  a  nuisance,  morally 
and  legally ;  that  it  can  in  a  large  measure  be  prevented,  and  that 
economy  to  the  manufacturer  is  entirely  a  secondary  consideration 
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to  the  public  at  large.     The  recent  decision  of  Judge  Kohlsaat  in 
Chicago  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 

I  would  see  the  time  when  the  black  smoke  at  the  chimney  top 
shall  be  an  emblem  of  piracy  as  much  as  the  black  flag  at  the  mast 
heady  and  when  the  question  of  the  profitableness  of  piracy  shall 
be  relegated  to  its  proper  place. 
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CONTINUOUS  MEASURING  AND  MIXING  OF  CRUSHED 
OR  POWDERED  MATERIALS  IN  ACCURATE  PRO- 
PORTIONS. 

BT  X.  N.  TRUMP,  8TIUCU8X,  If.  T. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  Many  chemical  and  metallurgical  processes  require  the  ac- 
curate proportioning  of  the  raw  materials  in  a  crushed  or  pow- 
dered form,  and  their  intimate  association  by  mixture  until  the 
particles  are  near  enough  together  to  admit  of  the  desired  re- 
actions. 

2.  The  success  of  these  processes  largely  depends  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  proportions,  as  an  excess  of  one  material^  or  lack 
of  another,  may  give  irregular  results. 

3.  Many  products  are  simple  mixtures  of  raw  materials,  and 
where  the  color  or  appearance  must  be  uniform,  the  proportion 
must  be  perfect. 

4.  The  methods  of  the  apothecary  are  sufficient  for  the  com- 
pounding of  medicines  which  are  weighed  in  small  quantities,  but 
when  materials  must  bo  mixed  by  the  ton  these  methods  become 
too  slow  and  laborious. 

Methods  of  Measuring  amd  Mixing. 

6.  The  developing  of  chemical  processes  has  been  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  chemist's  methods,  and  we  find  the  favorite  plan  the 
"  batch  method."  The  material  is  measured  or  weighed  in  con- 
venient sized  "  batches  "  and  brought  together  in  some  kind  of  a 
mixing  machine  to  be  mechanically  thrust  or  tumbled  about  until 
the  particles  are  supposed  to  find  their  proportional  distance  from 
each  other.  The  smaller  the  batches  are  made  the  less  time  re- 
quired fgr  the  mixture,  but  the  multiplying  of  the  operations 

*  Presented  at  the  Scranton  meeting  (June,  1905)  of  the  American  Sodetj  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the 7Van«ac<km«. 
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becomes  a  very  monotonous  occupation  for  the  men  intrusted  with 
the  weighing  or  measuring,  soon  resulting  in  careless  work  and 
requiring  constant  checking  and  testing  to  keep  up  the  standard 
of  quality. 

6.  The  use  of  Hopper  Scales,  or  of  Automatic  Scales,  has  im- 
proved the  proportions,  but  the  materials  are  still  delivered  in 
batches  of  considerable  size,  and  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  by  an 
intermittent  process  corresponding  in  time  with  the  weighing,  and 
difficult  to  make  automatic.  Even  when  the  mixture  of  a  batch 
is  good  it  is  often  difficult  to  discharge  the  product  from  the  mix- 
ing machine  without  destroying  the  accuracy  of  the  mix  because 
a  difference  in  the  sizes  of  the  particles,  or  a  difference  in  their 
specific  gravity,  tends  to  re-distribytc  the  ingredients  in  the  re- 
ceiving hopper,  which  must  be  large  enough  to  hold  the  contents 
of  the  mixer. 

7.  Weighing  Machines  are  affected  by  the  varying  condition 
of  the  materials,  which  stick  to  the  hoppers,  or  the  dust  which 
clogs  the  delicate  balances.  The  gates  used  to  feed  the  weighing 
hopper,  or  discharge  its  contents,  leak,  and  foreign  substances 
clog  or  prevent  their  proper  action. 

8.  Where  the  material  contains  varying  amounts  of  moisture 
frequent  tests  must  be  made  and  the  weights  changed  to  obtain 
the  proper  portion  of  dry  material. 

9.  The  measuring  of  batches  of  material  is  subjected  to  the 
variations  in  the  personal  equation  of  the  attendant.  The  height 
of  fall  into  the  measure,  the  temperature  and  condition  of  ma- 
terial*, the  method  of  striking  off  surplus,  the  amount  of  tamping 
the  material  receives,  all  affect  the  result. 

Contiriuous  Measuring  and  Mixing, 

10.  Many  machines  have  been  made,  and  are  in  use,  to  pro- 
portion materials  and  mix  them  continuously.  It  is  recognized 
that  much  saving  of  labor  in  handling,  and  greatly  enlarged  out- 
puts, will  result  from  proper  methods. 

11.  The  first  element  of  continuous  mixing  is  a  continuous  feed, 
which  will  be  rapid  and  accurate,  and  not  affected  by  varying  con- 
ditions of  the  materials,  or  at  least  adjustable  to  these  conditions. 
The  following  methods  may  be  mentioned: 

Screw  Conveyors:  Are  used  for  discharging  a  stream  from  a 
hopper,  the  quantity  being  regulated  by  a  sliding  gate  at  the  end 
or  by  changes  in  speed. 
48 
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Shaking  Spouts:  Operated  under  a  hopper  to  move  the  ma- 
terial delivered  upon  it. 

Revolving  Pockets:  Beceiving  material  from  a  spout  and  empty- 
ing into  a  spout  below. 

Revolving  Rolls:  Arranged  to  feed  a  measured  quantity  by  the 
distance  between  them,  or  from  a  spout  by  extending  the  natural 
slope. 

Reciprocating  Tables:  Moving  horizontally  under  a  spout,  and 
moving  the  material  out  over  its  edge. 

Revolving  Tables:  With  stationary  spout  grinding  material  out 
until  it  falls  over  its  edge,  or  is  diverted  by  an  inclined  blade. 


Fig.  252. 


'A'.lW^p 


12.  Each  one  of  the  above  methods  are  in  use  in  various  forms, 
with  different  degrees  of  success.  Some  of  them  work  well  on  a 
particular  material,  but  most  of  them  are  affected  by  changes  of 
speed,  pressure  from  the  hoppers  holding  supplies  of  material, 
changes  of  moisture,  or  size  of  crushing.  Nearly  all  of  them  de- 
pend for  accuracy  on  the  natural  slope  assumed  bj*^  the  material 
as  it  discharges  from  a  spout,  and  as  the  natural  slope  which  the 
material  assumes  in  falling  out  of  a  spout  is  changed  by  any 
variation  in  pressure  from  above,  size  of  material,  content  of 
moisture,  and  speed  of  delivery,  all  of  these  affect  the  accuracy 
of  the  delivery. 

13.  Of  the  methods  mentioned  above,  the  revolving  table,  with 
a  stationary  spout  above  its  center,  as  shown  in  Fig.  252,  is  much 
used  in  cement  manufacture  for  feeding  mills,  etc.  Its  defect  is 
the  change  in  the  natural  slope  of  the  material,  with  different  pres- 
sures in  the  feeding  spout  which  varies  the  amount  cut  off  by  the 
diverting  blade. 

14.  If  we  make  the  table  of  relatively  large  size  and  distribute 
the  material  in  a  uniform  layer  upon  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  253,  the 
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Btationaiy  knife,  or  diverting  blade,  may  be  pivoted  ho  as  to  take 
off  a  predetermined  quantity  in  one  revolution,  and  if  the  layer  is 
thin,  variations  in  the  natnral  elope  on  the  edge  will  affect  the 
acAiracy  very  little.  As  the  table  revolves  the  stationary  knife 
will  divert  the  material  in  front  of  it  over  the  edge  of  the  table 
and  it  will  fall  in  a  continuous  stream  into  the  chute. 

15.  If  the  material  is  repleniahed  on  the  table  so  that  the  layer 
token  off  by  the  knife  is  restored  to  exactly  the  same  shape  as 
before,  and  is  continuously  removed  by  the  knife,  an  accurately 
measured  quantity  will  be  diverted. 


Pio.  2S8. 

16.  By  adding  to  the  table  a  bottomless  storage  cylinder,  some- 
what smaller  in  diameter,  with  its  lower  edge  spaced  a  distance 
above  the  table  sufficient  to  clear  the  knife  and  yet  near  enough 
to  the  table  so  that  the  material  flows  out  from  under  the  edge 
of  the  cylinder  and  takes  its  natural  slope,  we  shall  have  the  con- 
dition represented  by  Fig.  254. 

17.  The  cylinder  being  supported  by  arms  from  the  central 
epindle  may  be  filled  to  the  top  by  means  of  the  chute,  and  as  the 
knife  removes  the  section  represented  by  its  path  over  the  tablei, 
the  material  from  the  cylinder  above  will  take  the  place  left 
vacant,  and  wilt  come  out  under  the  edge  of  the  cylinder  to  the 
extent  of  its  natural  slope.  While  this  slope  may  vary  a  little 
this  variation  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  amount  diverted  by  the 
knife,  and  as  the  material  composing  nearly  the  whole  base  of 
the  cylinder  is  cut  away  the  space  behind  the  knife  is  filled  from 
above  with  nearly  uniform  pressure,  and  in  practice  the  natural 
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slope  angle  is  almost  exactly  the  same,  in  spite  of  considerable  dif- 
ferences in  height  of  material  within  the  cylinder. 

18.  After  deciding  on  the  distance  between  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  table,  and  the  width  of  the  knife,  the  other  fac- 
tors, which  determine  the  amount  of  material  measured  off  in  a 
given  time,  are  the  speed  of  rotation  and  the  depth  of  the  cut  of 
the  knife,  and  these  are  both  adjustable.  The  depth  of  cnt  of 
the  knife  is  adjusted  by  swinging  the  knife  around  on  its  pirot 


so  that  it  extends  a  greater  or  less  distance  into  the  material 
This  swing  is  controlled  by  a  screw  attached  to  an  arm,  cast  as  part 
of  the  knife,  and  a  micrometer  scale  with  pointer  shows  the 
amount  of  movement.     This  is  shown  in  Fig.  255. 

19,  The  mechanism  described  above  may  be  employed  for  the 
feeding  of  a  great  variety  of  materials,  varying  considerably  in 
size  and  consistency,  and  if  the  size  of  the  table,  the  shape  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  size  of  the  knife  and  space  between  the  cylinder 
and  the  table  are  properly  adjusted,  ahuost  any  kind  of  crushed 
material  may  be  fed. 
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20.  The  variations  in  size  may  extend  from  fine  powders,  like 
cement,  to  rocks  of  6  inches  cube.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  sizes 
the  space  between  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  the  table  is 
made  considerably  higher  thai?  the  licight  of  the  knife,  as  the 
space  between  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  the  top  of  the  knife 
must  be  sufficient  to  let  the  largest  pieces  pass  through  without 
catching.  The  amount  diverted  by  the  knife  is  not  dependent 
upon  its  height,  but  on  the  height  of  the  space  under  the  cylinder. 

21.  As  an  example,  in  the  case  of  a  table  12  feet  in  diameter, 
feeding  rocks  of  6  inches  cube,  the  variations  for  a  single  revolu- 
tion, where  some  6,000  pounds  were  diverted,  showed  less  than  2.5 
per  cent.,  and  for  10  revolutions  the  variations  were  less  than  ^ 
of  1  per  cent,  of  the  quantities.  With  finely  powdered  materials 
the  variations  in  the  quantities  by  volume  are  considerably  less 
than  this. 


>><•• 


• 
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Fig.  255. 

22.  A  measuring  table  of  3  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  is  being 
used  as  a  meter  measuring  the  quantity  of  powdered  material  de- 
livered to  a  series  of  furnaces.  The  quantity  was  formerly  ascer- 
tained by  passing  the  material  through  a  hopper  scale,  where 
batches  were  continuously  weighed  by  an  attendant.  The  meas- 
uring table  was  calibrated  in  different  positions  of  the  knife,  and 
the  total  quantity  measured  by  it  was  checked  for  two  consecutive 
months.  The  variations  from  day  to  day,  where  12  to  15  tons  of 
material  were  measured,  were  less  than  50  pounds,  and  the  total 
differences  for  a  month,  for  a  measurement  of  400  tons,  showed  in 
one  case  108  pounds,  and  in  the  other  case  150  pounds.  As  these 
variations  were  both  sides  of  the  average,  the  results  of  the  scales 
were  as  doubtful  as  those  of  the  measuring  machine. 

23.  The  same  machine  filled  to  the  top  of  thef  cylinder  was  re- 
volved and  the  material  for  each  revolution  weighed  separately,' 
the  depth  of  the  cylinder  being  about  3  feet,  the  quantities  fori 
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each  revolution  were  within  ^  oi  a  pound  of  each  other,  on  a 
weight  of  5  pounds,  and  no  variation  occurred  until  the  material 
reached  within  6  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  when  it 
began  to  decrease  a  little  in  quantity  for  each  revolution. 

24.  Having  now  obtained  a  method  of  measuring  the  materials, 
the  proportioning  of  two  or  more  materials,  and  the  subsequent 


mixing,  becomes  a  matter  of  the  combination  of  two  or  more 
cylinders.  Two  measuring  machines,  such  as  have  been  described, 
may  deliver  into  the  same  spout,  and  may  be  driven  at  different 
speeds,  or  the  same  speed,  and  by  adjusting  the  knives  any  pro- 
portions may  be  secured. 

25,  As  the  function  of  a  perfect  mixer  is  to  deliver  the  ma- 
terials in  the  proper  proportions  in  as  close  contact  aa  possible,  it 
is  important  to  bring  them  together  in  superposed  sheeta  whOe 
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falling  from  the  table,  so  that  little  subsequent  mixing  will  be 
required.  To  reduce  the  amount  of  mechanism,  therefore,  and 
have  only  one  revolving  part,  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  256 
is  adopted. 

26.  The  two  or  more  tables  are  set  one  above  another,  and  the 
cylinders  supported  from  the  same  spindle,  so  that  they  all  re- 
volve together.  Each  table  has  its  own  storage  cylinder,  or  an- 
nular space  between  the  cylinders,  and  for  each  table  there  is  a 
knife  with  its  own  adjusting  mechanism.  These  knives  may  be 
adjusted  at  will  to  vary  the  percentage  of  material  in  a  mixture, 
and  when  the  proportions  are  approximately  known,  the  width  of 
the  knives  and  the  distance  between  the  cylinders  and  the  tables 
are  fixed  at  approximately  the  average  desired. 

27.  As  the  material  is  diverted  over  the  edge  of  the  upper  table 
it  faljs  into  the  material  coming  from  the  knife  next  below,  and 
these  two  quantities  fall  into  the  material  from  the  third  table, 
in  case  three  tables  are  used. 

28.  The  spouts  which  feed  the  storage  cylinders  may  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder  automatically  keeps 
the  cylinder  full,  the  material  itself  preventing  more  issuing  from 
the  spout  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  constant  level  in  the 
cylinder. 

29.  Hoppers  may  also  be  employed,  into  which  the'  material 
can  be  dumped  from  wheelbarrows,  fed  with  shovels,  or  drawn 
intermittently  from  a  spout  at  comparatively  irregular  intervals, 
the  only  attention  required  being  to  keep  the  cylinders  reasonably 
full.  The  volume  may  be  allowed  to  vary  50  per  cent,  without 
interfering  with  the  accuracy  of  the  quantity  diverted  by  the  knife. 

30.  With  very  finely  divided  powdered  material,  which  flows 
very  freely,  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  a  special  mechanism  in 
the  top  of  the  storage  cylinders  to  regulate  the  pressure  from  the 
contents  of  a  large  bin  so  that  it  will  not  force  the  material  to 
flow  with  too  great  a  difference  of  velocity,  these  finely  powdered 
materials  being  prone  to  stick  in  the  bin,  but  when  once  in  mo- 
tion to  have  almost  the  mobility  of  water. 

31.  The  design  of  this  measuring  machine  may  be  considerably 
modified  for  different  uses.  One  form  of  the  machine  is  shown  in 
Fig.  257  in  which  three  tables  are  used,  the  tables  and  storage 
cylinders  being  all  mounted  and  driven  by  the  same  center  sleeve, 
which  is  carried  on  a  dirt-proof  step-bearing  on  top  of  a  stationary 
spindle. 
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32.  The  lowest  table  has  a  bevel  gear  cast  on  the  under  side, 
which  is  driven  by  a  pinion  mounted  on  a  countershaft.  A  ring 
projecting  down  from  the  outer  edge  of  this  table  runs  in  a  dust 
seal  in  the  bottom  casting.  The  casings  of  the  machines  are  made 
dust-proof,  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  leakage,  and  the  whole  is 
mounted  on  a  substantial  base.  The  three  knives  can  be  readily 
adjusted  by  the  micrometer  adjusting  screws  shown  on  the  right, 
and  a  closed  delivery  chute  and  receiving  chutes  may  be  readily 
connected  to  the  cover  and  delivery  spout. 

33.  Figs.  258,  259,  200  and  201  show  the  arrangement  of  single 
and  double  machines  of  this  character. 

34.  Figs.  202  and  203  show  tlic  same  machines  for  use  with  very 
finely  powdered  materials,  having  a  special  sealing  device  to  pre- 
vent pressure  from  the  entering  spouts. 

35.  These  machines  may  be  used  for  the  measuring  and  nuxing 
of  various  chemicals;  measuring  and  mixing  of  dry  colors;  for 
mixing  of  glass  batch;  for  the  proportioning  of  ingredients  for  the 
manufacture  of  special  plasters;  also  of  materials  for  making  sand- 
lime  brick;  the  blending  of  coffees;  th^  measuring  and  mixing  of 
flour,  sugar,  etc.,  in  bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments; 
for  the  combining  of  ingredients  in  fertilizers,  and  for  a  variety 
of  chemical  and  industrial  processes  in  which  accuracy  of  measur- 
ing and  mixing  and  reduction  of  labor,  and  especially  of  skilled 
labor,  is  desirable. 

36.  As  a  feeding  mechanism,  in  continuous  furnace  processes 
for  mills,  or  crushers,  requiring  regular  feeds,  and  especially  for 
the  rotarv  kilns  used  in  cement  niakinc:,  these  machines  have  been 
found  to  be  especially  well  adapted,  and  to  materially  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  mechanism  on  account  of  the  greater  regu- 
larity of  the  operation. 

37.  One  adaptation,  which  gives  promise  of  great  use  in  the 
industrial  arts,  is  the  proportioning  of  the  cement,  sand  and  stone, 
with  the  addition  of  the  necessary  water,  in  the  manufacture  of 
concrete.  The  strength  of  concrete  depends  largely  on  the  per- 
fect coating  of  the  fine  sand  with  the  proper  quantity  of  cement, 
and  the  proper  filling  of  the  voids  between  the  crushed  stone.  If 
the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  vary  considerably  some  parts 
of  the  structure  ^vill  be  weak,  and  to  guard  against  this  weakness 
larger  quantities  of  cement  are  necessary  than  would  be  the  case  if 
absolute  accuracy  of  proportions  was  obtained. 

38.  The  usual  methods  of  proportioning  the  materials  in  con- 
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falling  from  the  table,  so  that  little  subsequent  mixing  will  be 
required.  To  reduce  the  amount  of  mechanism,  therefore,  and 
have  only  one  revolving  part,  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  256 
is  adopted. 

26.  The  two  or  more  tables  are  set  one  above  another,  and  the 
cylinders  supported  from  the  same  spindle,  so  that  they  all  re- 
volve together.  Each  table  has  its  own  storage  cylinder,  or  an- 
nular space  between  the  cylinders,  and  for  each  table  there  is  a 
knife  with  its  own  adjusting  mechanism.  These  knives  may  be 
adjusted  at  will  to  vary  the  percentage  of  material  in  a  mixture, 
and  when  the  proportions  are  approximately  known,  the  width  of 
the  knives  and  the  distance  between  the  cylinders  and  the  tables 
are  fixed  at  approximately  the  average  desired. 

27.  As  the  material  is  diverted  over  the  edge  of  the  upper  table 
it  falls  into  the  material  coming  from  the  knife  next  below,  and 
these  two  quantities  fall  into  the  material  from  the  third  table, 
in  case  three  tables  are  used. 

28.  The  spouts  which  feed  the  storage  cylinders  may  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder  automatically  keeps 
the  cylinder  full,  the  material  itself  preventing  more  issuing  from 
the  spout  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  constant  level  in  the 
cylinder. 

29.  Hoppers  may  also  be  employed,  into  which  the  material 
can  be  dumped  from  wheelbarrows,  fed  with  shovels,  or  drawn 
intermittently  from  a  spout  at  comparatively  irregular  intervals, 
the  only  attention  required  being  to  keep  the  cylinders  reasonably 
full.  The  volume  may  be  allowed  to  vary  50  per  cent,  without 
interfering  with  the  accuracy  of  the  quantity  diverted  by  the  knife. 

30.  With  very  finely  divided  powdered  material,  which  flows 
very  freely,  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  a  special  mechanism  in 
the  top  of  the  storage  cylinders  to  regulate  the  pressure  from  the 
contents  of  a  large  bin  so  that  it  will  not  force  the  material  to 
flow  with  too  great  a  difference  of  velocity,  these  finely  powdered 
materials  being  prone  to  stick  in  the  bin,  but  when  once  in  mo- 
tion to  have  almost  the  mobility  of  water. 

31.  The  design  of  this  measuring  machine  may  be  considerably 
modified  for  different  uses.  One  form  of  the  machine  is  shown  in 
Fig.  257  in  which  three  tables  are  used,  the  tables  and  storage 
cylinders  being  all  mounted  and  driven  by  the  same  center  sleeve, 
which  is  carried  on  a  dirt-proof  step-bearing  on  top  of  a  stationary 
spindle. 
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Crete  mixing  are  ver;  crude,  and  engineers  are  beginning  to  re- 
alize that  for  the  important  work  now  being  done  witb  reinforced 
concrete,  greater  accuracy  is  necesaary.  The  method  of  measur- 
ing the  ingredients  in.  wheelbarrows,  or  by  metins  of  shovels  in  the 
bands  of  the  ordinary  laboring  help,  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  effort  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  by  using  machine  misers, 
does  not  entirely  remedy  the  trouble. 

39.  Figs.  26-1  and  265  show  an  arrangement  of  measuring  ma- 
ohinea,  adapted  to  concrete  mixing,  which  has  been  very  success- 


Fi«.  Sfti. 

ful.  Fig.  26-t  is  intended  for  a  semi-portable  machine,  having  a 
capacity  of  50  cubic  yards  of  concrete  per  hour,  the  materials 
being  fed  from  temporary  stationary  hoppers  supplied  with  or- 
dinary elevating  mechanisms,  and  delivered  by  the  measuring 
macliine  through  a  double  spray  of  water  into  a  short  interrupted 
Bcrew,  so  that  the  concrete  is  delivered  in  a  continuous  stream 
accurately  pm]K)rtioneil  and  tlioronghly  incorporated  with  the 
water.  With  this  machine  about  10  horse-power  is  required  for 
measuring  and  mixing  at  the  rate  of  50  cubic  yards  per  hour,  and 
as  small  a  quantity  as  a  cubic  foot  can  be  made  with  the  same  ac- 
curacy as  a  much  larger  quantity. 

The  diverting  knives  of  the  measuring  machine  can  be  quickly 
changed  to  suit  the  proportions  required  in  the  concrete,  an.d  at^ 
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provided  \vith  a  locking  arrangement  so  that  they  can  be  set  by 
the  superintendent  and  not  changed  except  by  his  direction. 

40.  Fig.  265  shows  a  more  portable  arrangement  of  the  same 
style  of  machine,  designed  to  have  a  capacity  of  about  30  cubic 
yards  per  hour,  in  which  special  belt  conveyors  are  provided  for 
receiving  the  sand  and  stone  at  the  level  of  the  ground  on  each 
side  of  the  machine,  the  cement  being  delivered  to  a  platform  and 
fed  into  the  machine  from  bags  by  an  attendant.  These  machines 
may  be  driven  by  a  motor  or  engine  and  boiler,  and  the  inter- 
rupted screw  mixer  has  vertical  and  horizontal  movements,  which 
are  useful  in  delivering  to  wheelbarrows,  into  excavations,  or  onto 
the  street  level  in  street  paving  work. 

41.  The  great  saving  effected  by  the  accuracy  and  continuity 
maintained  by  these  machines  have  been  proven  in  actual  prac- 
tice, and  the  accuracy  demonstrated  by  use  in  actual  construction. 
The  only  limit  in  speed  is  the  ability  to  get  material  into  them 
fast  enough,  and  as  only  the  interrupted  screw  conveyor  contains 
any  mixed  concrete  no  cleaning  is  required,  and  the  machine  can 
be  stopped  and  started  with  little  delay. 

Experi7nents  o?i  Single  Measuring  Table,  4  ft.  6  in.  Diameter. 

42.  Comparisons  of  the  amount  of  soda  ash  fed  from  the  table 
for  each  ten  revolutions,  the  point  of  the  knife  being  entered  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  edge  of  the  cylinder,  the  machine  auto- 
matically feeding  itself  from  a  large  bin  above. 


-n^i^.  «f  Number  of 

l^f  o'  kiloB  per  10 

'^^  revolutions. 

3  inches 183 

*«       **     138 

*•     135.6 

4  inches 178 

•'       •'     176 

**       *«     175.6 

"       "     175 

6  inches 218 

**     218 

'*       **     218 

8  inches 258 

•«       ••     258.6 

««       ««     258 

49 


Tk^ntK  «f  Nnmber  of 

revolutione. 

10  inches 276 

•'  276.5 

"  276 

12  inches 290 

"  291 

••  292.5 

*•  298 

"  298 

14  inches 302 

*•  ^.  300 

"  304 

"  309 

••  305 
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Cost  of  Making  Concrete. 

43.  The  cost  of  making  concrete,  where  the  materials  were 
furnished  near  the  job,  at  the  prices  mentioned  below,  and  the 
concrete  mixed  by  hand,  has  been  found  to  average  $5  per  cubic 
yard. 

No.  1  Concrete  Experiment. — A  Concrete  Mixef  was  installed 

in  a  central  position,  where  the  stone,  cement  and  sand  could  be 

elevated  into  hoppers  by  means  of  a  system  of  buckets  elevated 

on  an  elevator  and  pushed  by  hand  at  both  the  bottom  and  the 

top,  the  labor  including  shoveling  the  sand  and  stone  into  the 

buckets  and  emptying  cement  from  the  bags.     The  cost  of  this 

concrete  was  as  follows: 

1  cable  yard  of  concrete,  with  a  1 — 3 — 5  mixtare,  weighs  8,800  lb.,  and  eon- 
tains  as  follows — 

4.5  cu.  ft.  or  1\  bbis.  of  cement  @  $1.15  per  bbl =  $1.54 

13.5'*     ''ofsand =       .46 

22.5  *'     ••  '*  spalls,  1,975  lbs.  @  |0.35  per  net  ton =       .845 

For  hauling  sand,  then  elevating  and  placing  in  hopper =       .031 

'*         "       cement,  then  elevating  and  placing  in  hopper. . . .  =       .025 

Cost  of  mixing  50  yd.  per  day  Oabor)  @  $.  15  per  hoar =       .056 

Corrent  and  motors =       .01 

Repairs — Average  for  six  months =       .01 

Cost  per  en.  yd.  loaded  into  wagons =  $2,467 

Cost  of  making  concrete  exclusive  of  material =       .  182 

$2,457  -^  38 =  $.065  per  100  lb. 

Cubic  feet  of  stone  for  1  yard  of  concrete =  22.5  cu.  ft. 

•*     ''sand    "    1     '*     "        "        13.5  cu.  ft. 

To  fill  voids  in  btone  40  per  cent ^^      ** 

4.5      " 
Leaving  excess  sand 4.5      " 

Cement  fills  voids  in  sand 27.0      ** 

44.  The  Concrete  Machine  running  with  the  table  making  10 
revolutions  per  minute,  has  a  capacity  of  50  cubic  yards  per  hour. 

The  above  figures  for  labor  are  higher  than  they  would  be  if 
more  concrete  had  been  made,  only  50  cubic  yards  being  the 
amount  required. 

The  machine  was  operated  by  making  two  or  three  cubic  yards 
at  a  time,  and  then  stopping  until  more  concrete  was  required. 

No.  2  Concrete  Experiment. — Foundations  of  a  large  building, 
the  concrete  being  hauled  in  carts  and  dumped  into  trenches. 

Cost  of  concrete  loaded  into  wagons =  $2. 45 

Hauling  from  mixer  to  job =       .19 

Putting  in  place =       .28 

Total  cost  per  cubic  yard  in  place =  $2.02 
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In  the  above  case  the  concrete  was  made  aa  fast  as  six  carts 
could  haul  it  500  feet. 

No.  3  Concrete  Experiment. — Cost  of  machine  shop  floor,  hav- 
ing 8-inch  thickness  of  concrete,  left  with  a  rough  surface. 

Cost  of  concrete  loaded  into  wagons =  $2.45 

Hauling  from  mixer  to  job ; =       .175 

Patting  in  place =       .86 

Total  cost  per  cnbic  yard  in  place x=  $3,485 

No.  4  Concrete  Experiment. — ^Heavy  Foundations. 
Concrete  put  into  wheelbarrows  and  wheeled  on  plank  runways 
about  150  feet. 

Cost  of  concrete  loaded  into  wheelbarrows =  $3. 45 

Wheeling  150  feet  and  putting  in  place =       .78 

Total  cost  per  cubic  yard =  $8.18 

No.  5  Concrete  Experiment. — ^Heavy  concrete  retaining  walls, 
and  concreting  around  a  series  of  large  pipes  in  a  trench,  hauling 
concrete  2,200  feet  on  bad  roads,  and  wheeling  from  where 
wagons  were  dumped  and  putting  in  place. 

Cost  of  concrete  loaded  into  wagons =  $2.45 

Hauling  2,200  feet  on  bad  roads =       .26 

Wheeling  from  wagons,  dumping  and  putting  in  place =       .22 

Total  cost  per  cubic  yard * =  $2.98 

45.  The  Superintendent  of  the  plant  in  charge  of  this  work 
reports  that  the  Concrete  Mixer  has  been  in  use  about  six  months, 
and  they  find  it  is  a  great  labor  saver.  The  concrete  is  well  made, 
both  as  to  proportion  and  mixing,  and  careful  checking  of  the 
amount  of  cement,  sand  and  spalls  used  and  fed  to  the  machine 
shows  that  the  machine  is  measuring  the  quantities  accurately. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  making  the  concrete,  exclusive 
of  the  materials,  is  only  12  cents  per  cubic  yard.  In  other  situa- 
tions where  the  material  is  more  easily  handled  this  cost  would  be 
considerably  reduced. 

46.  In  conclusion  it  seems  proper  to  state  that  the  principles 
and  details  used  in  the  measuring  and  mixing  machines  described 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  patents  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
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SOME  TYPES  OF  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS.\ 

BT  WX.  O.  WBBBKR,  BOSTON,  XA88. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  to  the  average  reader* 
that  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  centrifugal  pumping" 
in  the  last  decade,  previous  to  which  very  little  advance  had  been 
made  for  a  long  time.     In  fact  the  capabilities  of  centrifugal 
pumping  seem  to  have  been  universally  neglected.     Perhaps  a 
slight  retrospect  might  not  be  out  of  connection  in  this  place. 

2.  Centrifugal  pumps  were  known  as  early  as  the  seventeenth 
century.  Papin,  the  celebrated  French  engineer,  designed  a  cen- 
trifugal pump  in  1703.  Euler  brought  out  a  pump  of  this  type 
in  1754.  In  1818  a  form  of  centrifugal  pump  was  brought  out 
in  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A.,  known  as  the  Massachusetts  pump. 
In  1830  a  Mr.  McCarthy  erected  a  pump  in  the  New  York  navy 
yard  which  was  credited  to  have  approached  the  efficiencies  of 
the  present  day.  In  1846  Andrews  produced  pumps  of  this  type, 
and  about  this  same  time  John  and  Henry  Gwynne  of  England 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  centrifugal  pumps  as  a  conmier- 
cial  enterprise.  Appold  exhibited  a  model  of  a  centrifugal  pump 
at  Birmingham  in  1849,  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exposition  in 
London  in  1851,  Appold's  pumps  were  an  important  feature. 

3.  All  of  the  pumps  above  referred  to  were  pumps  in  which 
there  was  a  single  impeller  or  runner.    Some  of  these  pumps  had 

*  Presented  at  the  Scranton  meeting,  June,  1905,  of  the  American  Societj 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volume  XXVI.  of  the  Transadiom. 

f  For  further  discussions  on   this  general   subject  consult    TransacUoM  as 
follows; 
No.  214,  vol.  7,  p.  598:  "Relative  Efficiency  of  Centrifugal  and  Reciprocating 

Pumps."     Wm.  O.  Webber. 
No.  274,  vol.  9,  p.  228:  "Centrifugal  Pumps  and  Their  Efficiencies."    Wm.  0. 

Webber. 
No.  763,  vol.  19,  p.  255  :  "  Tests  of  Centrifugal  Pumps."    R.  C.  Carpenter. 
No.  877,  vol.  22,  p.  262 :  "Tests  Pf  Centrifugal  Pumps."    W.  B.  Gregory. 
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the  suction  upon  one  side  only,  and  some,  like  the  Maasachusette 
and  Gwynne  pumps,  had  double  Auction  inlets  or  openings  on 
either  side  of  the  pumpe.  All  of  these  pumps  were  made  for 
comparatively  low  lifts  and  largo  quantities  of  water,  and  were 
not  productive  of  very  high  efficiencies. 

4.  From  46  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent,  seems  to  have  been  the 
best  results  obtained  with  pumps  of  this  type  under  heads  varying 
from  4^  to  15  feet.     These  pumps  were  direotly  connected  to 


Fio.  268.— DBTiiL  OP  THK  A.  C.  E.  Hatbau  Cemtrifuqil  Pokp. 

steam  engines,  and  (Uitips  of  from  five  and  one-half  million  to 
forty-eiglit  million  foot  |>onnds  per  one  hundred  pounds  of  fuel 
were  obtained. 

5.  Forty  feet  was  formally  considered  the  maximum  height  at 
which  centrifugal  pumps  could  operate  efficiently,  and  the  ex- 
periments of  the  writer,  conducted  in  1874, 1875  and  1876,  seemed 
to  demonstrate  that  the  highest  efficiency  in  the  single  stage 
pump  wa«  found  at  a  height  of  about  32  feet,  and  a  maximum 
velocity  of  the  liquid  being  pumped  through  the  discharge  orifice 
of  the  pump  of  not  exceeding  12  feet  per  second. 

6.  In  Appold's  experiments  he  determined  that  the  efficiency 
mainly  depended  upon  the  form  of  the  blades  in  the  impeller  or 
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vane  and  the  shape  of  the  volute  or  enveloping  case,  and  that  tbo 
best  form  for  the  blade  was  a  curve,  pointing  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  impeller  revolved,  and  for  the  case, 
that  of  a  spiral  tapering  type  or  volute. 

7.  The  first  en^neer  who  seems  to  have  discovered  the  value 
of  compounding  centrifugal  pumps — that  is,  by  causing  the  dis- 
chai^  of  one  centrifugal  pump  (either  integrally  formed  or 
simply  in  close  juxtaposition)  to  be  led  into  the  suction  of  another 


Fro.  367,— Paktial  Detail  oi-  the  A.  C.  E.  Bateau  CEXTBtvDOAL  Pow. 

similar  pump — was  the  celebrated  Swiss  engineer,  Sulzer,  of  Win- 
terther,  Switzerland. 

8.  Sulzer  was  i>rcttj  closely  followed  by  A.  C.  E.  Rateau  of 
Paris,  France,  Figs.  2C(i  and  267,  John  Richards,  Fig.  268,  and 
Ryron  Jackson  of  San  Francisco,  California,  Fig.  269.  All  of 
these  pumps  were  originally  constructed  with  the  impellers  facing 
in  one  direction,  and  the  consequent  thrust  upon  the  impellers  was 
partially  taken  up  by  balancing  chambers  upon  the  rear  of  each 
impeller.  This  form  of  balancing  was  further  improved  in  Ba- 
teau's pump  by  a  balancing  cylinder  at  the  extreme  discharge  end 
oi  the  pump  shaft,  into  which  water  was  admitted  from  the  dis- 
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charge  orifice  of  the  pump.  Rateau  further  attempted  to  improve 
the  balancing  of  his  pnmp  by  constructing  inclosed  impellers,  hav- 
ing one  of  the  side  plates  of  the  impellers  of  smaller  diameter  than 
the  other,  Fig.  270,  so  that  the  area  of  the  two  impeller  side  plates 
subjected  to  the  discharge  pressure  from  that  impeller  was  equal. 
9.  John  Richards  also  used  a  balancing  piston  at  the  discharge 
end  of  the  pump,  directly  connected  with  the  discharge  pressure, 
and  also  attempted  to  furtlior  balance  a  pump  of  this  type  by  ex- 
hausting the  air  from  one  side  of  the  impeller  and  forcing  air  in 
upon  the  other  side.     See  ])ipes  22-28,  Fig.  208. 


Fig.  270.— Partial  Detaii.  op  the  A.  C.  E.  Hatsad  Crrtrifusai.  Pcmp, 
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10.  Another  method  of  balancing  the  end  thrust  of  centrifugal 
pumps  was  by  false  vanes  located  upon  the  outside  of  the  side 
plates  of  an  inclosed  impeller,  these  being  designed  to  relieve  the 
pressure  upon  the  outside*  of  such  impellers,  by  establishing  a 
counter-flow  through  the  space  around  the  periphery  of  the  im- 
peller and  causing  a  partial  vacuum  to  exist.  By  making  these 
false  vanes  of  different  radial  lengths  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
impeller,  the  end  thrust  can  be  counteracted  for  any  given  set  of 
conditions,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  a  pump  thus  provided  with 
balancing  vanes  will  remain  in  good  operative  balance  if  the  orig- 
inal conditions  are  changed. 

11.  The  diffusion  vanes,  which  form  a  difitinguishing  feature 
of  the  turbine  type  of  pump,  are  located  in  the  usual  whirlpool 
chamber  of  the  centrifugal  pump  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert 


Fia.  271.— Dbtailb  of  the  J.  Richards  Compound  Rotabt  Pump. 

the  water  leaving  the  impeller  at  a  high  tangential  velocity  into 
a  direct  radial  flow.  This  also  has  the  effect  of  overcoming  the 
eddies  formed  by  the  water  leaving  the  impeller,  thereby  reducing 
the  excessive  internal  friction. 

This  construction,  therefore,  causes  a  centrifugal  pump  to  as- 
sume the  converse  of  a  turbine  water  wheel.  The  direct  radial 
flow  becomes  of  great  importance  in  compound  centrifugal  pumps 
where  the  liquid  being  pumped  is  to  be  passed  from  one  impeller 
to  another.  Many  different  forms  of  these  diffusion  vanes  have 
been  devised,  and  John  Richards  seems  to  have  been  the  first  one 
to  form  these  diffusion  vanes  in  a  removable  annular  ring  sur- 
rounding the  impeller,  Figs.  271  and  272,  and  as  these  parts  are 
subject  to  considerable  wear,  their  removal  and  replacement  arc 
thus  rendered  convenient  and  inexpensive. 

12.  Sulzer  then  made  the  greatest  step  in  the  balancing  of  com- 
pound pumps  by  placing  the  impellers  back  to  back  in  pairs,  so 
that  one  impeller  thrust  in  one  direction  and  the  next  impeller 
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thrust  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  method  which  be  naed^ 
however,  of  conveying  the  liquid  being  pumped  from  one  impeller 
to  the  next  required  short,  tortuous  passages,  he  utilizing  tta 
fixed  guides  in  the  whirlpool  space  of  the  pump  to  form  thflM 
cross-over  passages;  also,  it  is  helievcd,  that  to  Sulzer  we  U8  m- 
debted  for  the  idea  of  introducing  the  guide  blade  or  1 
element. 


Fid.  879.— Tub  J.  Richards  Compound  Hotakt  Pimp" 

13.  John  RicJiards  followed  Snlzer  in  placing  two  impellen 
back  to  back  and  differed  from  Sulzer  in  passing  the  dischufS 
from  one  impeller  out  and  aronnd  the  discharge  chamber  of  Al 
final  impeller,  but  only  showed  this  construction  in  a  two-stigi 
piunp.     FifT.  -"+. 

14.  ir<H-h<lriK-k  nn.l  Siilzcr  Ix.th  \<K-t\U-  their  iin|>cllcrs  ba<i  tO 
back  in  pairs  and  pass  the  liquid  from  one  impeller  throii|^  Irt- 
eral  passages  located  between  the  radial  vanes  of  the  statioiiaij 
guide.-s  surrounding  the  peripjieries  of  each  pair  of  impellers.  Ib 
this  form  of  construction,  while  the  stun  of  the  discbarge  pM* 


t-c 
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thrust  in  the  opposite  direction.  Tlic  method  which  ho  Oflcd, 
however,  of  convoving  tlie  liquid  being  pumped  from  one  impeller 
to  the  next  required  short,  torttious  passages,  lie  utilizing  the 
fixed  guides  in  the  whirlpool  space  of  tlie  pump  to  form  these 
cross-over  passages;  also,  it  is  believed,  that  to  Sulzer  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  idea  of  introducing  the  guide  blade  or  turbine 
element. 


Fio.  278.— Tub  J.  Richards  Compound  Hotaht  Pimp' 

13,  John  Richards  followed  Sulzer  in  placing  two  impellen 
back  to  back  and  differed  from  Rulzer  in  passing  the  discharge 
from  one  impeller  out  and  around  the  discharge  chamber  of  the 
final  impeller,  but  only  showed  this  construction  in  a  two-stage 
pump.     Fiji.  274. 

14.  lI.K'li.lnick  !in.l  Siilwr  iM.tli  WnW  llirir  impellers  hack  to 
back  in  pairs  and  p.tss  the  liquid  from  one  impeller  through  lit 
eral  passages  located  between  the  radial  vanes  of  the  stationaiy 
guides  surrounding  tlie  periplieries  of  ciioli  pair  of  impellers.  In 
tliis  form  of  con-struetion,  while  tlie  !^uu  of  the  discharge  prai- 
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snrea  in  one  direction  balance  the  sum  of  the  discharge  pressures 
in  the  opposite  direction  any  variation  in  the  suction  preasurea  will 
throw  such  a  pump  out  of  balamce. 

15.  This  is  evidenced  in  that  all  of  the  constructions  of  Sulzer, 
Kichards,  Hateau  and  others  show  a  thrust-bearing  and  balancing 
piston  at  the  discharge  end  of  their  pumps,  wbich  they  have  apeci- 


Fig.  274.— Dbtailb  of  thb  J.  Richabds  Compouhd  Botabt  Pomp. 

fically  stated  was  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the 
residual  thrust. 

16.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  there  should  be  no 
thrust,  residual  or  otherwise,  left  over  or  unbalanced,  in  a  properly 
constructed  pump. 

17,  The  writer  believes  that  he  is  the  first  one  to  design  an 
absolutely  balanced  compound  centrifugal  pump,  by  causing  the 
impellers  to  be  placed  back  to  back,  but  not  in  pairs  serially  de- 
posed; and  in  producing  results,  from  the  method  in  which  he 
sequentially  connects  the  different  impellers,  so  that  both  the  sum 
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and  difference  of  the  suction  and  discharge  pressures  of  all  the 
impellerB  in  any  compound  centrifugal  pump  equalize  and  balance 
each  other. 

18.  Some  of  these  different  types  of  pumps  may  be  of  interest. 

Fig.  275  shows  a  half  section  of  one  of  the  writer's  six-stage  com- 
pound pumps. 

Fig,  27C  shows  two  spherical  compound  pumps  coupled  in  series 
for  very  high  lifts,  the  motor  in  the  center,  driving  both  pumps 
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at  a  constant  speed,  the  second  pump  of  the  scries  being  made 
practically  twice  as  heavy  ns  tlie  first  pnmp  of  the  scries,  which 
takes  the  water  i)raclically  under  no  pressure. 

Fig.  27"  shows  a  four-stage  sjilierical  pump  coupled  to  a  50  kw. 
motor. 

Fig.  27fi  shows  a  very  large  two-stage  splierical  pump,  directly 
connectol  to  a  1,-tOO  horse-power  alternating  current  generator, 
used  as  a  motor. 

Fig.  270  shows  a  ten-inch,  ten-stage  spherical  pump,  directly 
connected  to  a  10-20  by  12  vertical  cross-compound  engine. 

Fig.  280  represents  a  vertical  turbine  sinking  pump,  directly 
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connected  to  a  vertical  motor,  enclosed  in  a  cast  iron  housing.  This 
form  of  pump  is  designed  to  be  lowered  into  a  shaft  and  to  fol- 
low the  work  of  excavation  as  the  shaft  is  carried  down. 

Fig.  281  represents  a  vertical  turbine  pump  in  the  bottom  of  a 
shaft,  directly  connected  by  a  vertical  shaft  to  a  horizontal  tan- 
dem compound  steam  engine  with  vertical  pillow-block  bearing. 


IS),  Carl  Lager,  of  Syraciise,  New  York,  has  also  designed  a 
pnmp  in  which  the  sum  and  difft^renco  of  the  suction  and  discharge 
pressures  of  all  the  impellers  in  any  compound  centrifugal  pump 
equalize  and  balance  each  other,  but  accomplishes  his  result  by 
placing  Ills  impellers  in  pairs,  facinj:  caeli  other,  with  a  diaphragm 
on  an  angle  between  the  two  impellers,  he  confining  hia  discharge 
from  one  impeller  to  a  certain  locality  upon  the  periphery  of  the 
pump  and  not  entirely  around  the  periphery. 
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20.  Still  another  interesting  feature  in  regard  to  compound 
centrifugal  pumps  is  the  requirement  to  discharge  a  given  quan- 
tity of  water  to  a  desirable  height,  and  then  twice  the  quantity 
of  water  to  practically  one-half  of  the  original  height  without 
changing  the  speed  of  the  pump. 

21.  This  requirement  is  met  with  in  barometric  condensera 
where  it  is  required  to  discharge  sufficient  water  over  the  top  of 


Fio.  380. 

an  inverted  syphon  to  start  the  syphon,  and  then,  having  started 
the  syphon  and  receiving  the  benefit  of  its  action,  to  supply  at  least 
double  the  amount  of  water  to  the  lower  liead  required  when  the 
syphon  is  in  action. 

22.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing  two  centrifugal  pump  im- 
pellers back  to  back,  providing  each  with  its  own  suction  and  dis- 
charge passages,  but  also  providing  a  passage  by  which  one  im- 
peller may  discharge  into  the  suction  of  the  second  impeller,  and 
further  providing  valves  by  which  tlie  independent  discharge  of 
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(he  first  impeller  may  be  cut  off  and  it  forced  to  discbarge  through 
the  second  impeller,  and  the  supply  of  the  second  impeller  cut  off 
and  it  forced  to  take  the  discharge  of  the  first  impeller,  by  which 
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arrangement  the  two  impellers  may  be  run  in  parallel  or  series, 
as  may  be  desired. 

23.  Still  other  improvements  have  been  made  in  which  multiple 
stage  pumps  are  provided  with  a  plurality  of  inlete,  or  outlets,  as 
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the  case  may  be,  so  that  the  pump  at  will  may  be  made  to  disr 
charge  from  any  of  its  impellers.  This  system  was  devised  to 
have  a  fire  pressure  and  a  tank  pressure  supplied  from  the  same 
pump  at  will,  or  to  take  care  of  an  ordinary  flow  at  a  point  of 
maximimi  economy  and  have  the  same  pump  take  care  of  a  storm 
overflow  for  a  temporary  period,  without  relation  to  economy — 
this  being  done  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  expense  of  installing  a 
second  complete  unit. 

24.  With  the  present  type  of  multiple  stage  centrifugal  pumps 
this  pump  at  once  offers  the  solution  of  pumping  large  quantities 
of  foul,  or  dirty  water,  often  impregnated  with  foreign  material, 
to  a  considerable  height,  such  as  the  pumping  out  of  iron,  coal  and 
other  mines. 

25.  The  combination  of  this  type  of  pump,  directly  connected 
to  high-grade  compound  condensing  steam  engines,  provided  with 
automatic  cut-offs,  presents  an  economical  type  of  waterworks 
pumping  engine,  occupying  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  room 
of  the  ordinary  high  duty  pumping  engine,  and  costing  one-sixth 
the  price,  and  giving  duties  very  nearly  in  comparison  to  the  best 
engines  of  these  types. 

26.  For  instance.  A  20-inch  six-stage  pump  directly  connected 
to  a  15-30  by  16  compound  engine,  with  steam  at  200  pounds, 
would  easily  give  a  duty  of  90,000,000  foot  pounds  per  1,000 
pounds  of  dry  steam.  This  pump  would  be  capable  of  lifting 
20,000,000  gallons  of  water,  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  a 
height  of  185  feet,  and  with  100  degrees  of  superheat  and  28 
inches  of  vacuum,  such  an  outfit  would  readily  give  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  five  million  foot  pounds  duty. 

27.  These  pumps,  directly  connected  to  electrical  motors,  pre- 
sent practical  solutions  of  many  unique  problems  where  it  is  de- 
sired to  pump  water  to  extreme  elevations. 

The  writer  recently  figured  on  a  plan  of  this  sort,  to  pump  a 
thousand  gallons  of  water  a  minute  to  a  height  of  6,000  feet, 
using  five  compound  units,  each  pumping  1,200  feet,  two  pumps 
working  in  series  constituting  each  unit  with  a  motor  between,  as 
shown  in  cut  herewith.  This  insulation  was  designed  for  furnish- 
ing a  water  supply  for  the  British  summer  capitol  at  Simla,  India. 

Two  questions  are  continually  coming  up  in  relation  to  centri- 
fugal pumps: 

28.  One  is  the  revolutions  per  minute  required  to  discharge  any 
given  quantity  of  water  to  a  given  height,  and  the  second  is  the 
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necessary  reduction  of  speed  required  to  discharge  a  smaller 
amount  and  the  necessary  increase  in  speed  required  to  discharge 
a  larger  amount  than  the  normal,  or  most  efficient  capacity  of  a 
pump. 

29.  The  old  formula  of  Appold,  which  was 


\/ 


Of 


in  which  Hf  was  the  static  head  in  feet,  and  Cf  the  circimiference 
of  the  impeller  in  feet;  the  quantity  500,  used  as  a  multiplier,  was 

supposed  to  be  the  V2gh  X  <^0  etiual  to  480  feet  per  minute  plus  a 
constant  necessary  to  overcome  internal  friction,  and  the  constant 
550  the  additional  velocity  in  feet  per  minute  necessary  to  give 
some  indefinite  quantity  of  discharge. 

30.  All  of  the  writer's  experiments  have  showji  that,  probably 
owing  to  the  water  in  the  whirlpool  space  actually  pumping  water, 
which  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  actual  diameter  of  the  im- 
peller to  a  diameter  equal  to  about  half  the  depth  of  the  whirlpool 
space,  the  square  root  of  2gh.,  for  })unips  with  whirlpool  spaces, 
should  be  equal  to  about  425. 

31.  It  was  also  further  demonstrated  that  the  width  of  the 
opening  at  the  periphery  of  the  impeller  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  determining  the  amount  of  the  constant  to  be  added  for  any 
required  amount  of  discharge,  and  the  writer  evolved  it  into  an 
equation  like  this: 

I)  X  3.1416  y.W  Fx  60 

=  r  =  c 

q)  r 

in  which  D  equals  impeller  diameter ;  TT  equals  width  of  opening 
at  periphery  of  impeller,  and  d)  equals  area  at  the  neck  of  the 
discharge  aperture  of  the  pump;  the  resultant  r  being  the  ratio 
that  these  two  bear  to  one  another,  and  in  the  second  formula  Y 
equaling  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second  through  this  same  dis- 
charge aperture;  the  resultant  c  beijig  the  actual  feet  per  minute 
of  peripherical  speed  necessary  for  the  discharge  represented 
byF. 

32.  These  formulas  give  a  speed  curve  which  would  be  correct 
if  the  resistance  due  to  the  velocity  of  discharge  was  constant, 
which,  however,  is  not  a  fact,  so  that  empirical  percentages  must 
be  added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  this  result,  as  the  discharge  is 
above  or  below  the  normal  speed. 
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33.  Fig.  282.  The  line  marked  "  estimated  R.  P.  M."  repre- 
sents the  theoretical,  and  the  line  marked  "  actual  E.  P.  M,"  the 
revolutions  per  minute  required  to  discharge  the  quantities  of 
water  through  a  5-inch  aperture,  at  an  elevation  of  17.16  feet. 
In  other  words,  the  "  estimated  "  line  would  represent  the  revo- 
lutions  per  minute  for  static  head  H,  whereas  the  "  actual "  would 
represent  the  R.  P.  M.  at  the  dynamic  head,  otH-{-h. 


VELOCITY  IN  SEC.  FEET  6"  APERTURE. 
RATING  SHEET  &  TESTS.    6"6  STAGE  SPHERICAL  PUMP. 
nHiF.>h.o.  22"|MPEUERCF.  =  S76'  fi^SIS'Ci.aa  ratiO. 


34.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  test  which  was  the  subject . 
of  a  previous  article  published  by  the  writer  in  vol.  7  of  the 
Transactiona,  in  which  the  ratio  r  between  the  area  through  the 
periphery  of  the  impeller  and  the  discharge  area  of  the  pump  was 
as  3.8  is  to  1. 

35.  Figs.  283  and  285  represent  actual  revolution  curves  for 
given  discharges  for  larger  aperture,  and  show  tJie  relation  be- 
tween such  revolutions  at  different  heights  of  discharge. 

36.  Fig.  284  is  a  rating  sheet  made  from  the  tests  of  a  6-inch  six- 
stage  spherical  pump  in  which  the  ratio  r  is  1.83  to  1,  and  gives 
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these  speed  curves  up  to  heights  of  1,000  feet  This  diagram 
also  shows  the  efficiency  cur\'es  obtained  by  throttling  the  dis- 
charge by  means  of  Fleigner  nozzles,  the  discharge,  however,  in 
these  tests  being  taken  from  the. weir  reading  and  not  depending 
on  the  pressure  due  to  the  nozzle,  excepting  that  this  pressure 
was  taken  to  represent  H  -^  h. 

Tests  of  6-Inch  6-Staoe  Spherical  Ptjmp. 


rm 


Rer.  of  pamp 

Dynminic  height 

U.  S.  gallons  per  mln. . 

Water  horse-power 19 .05 

Brake  horse^wer 

wmjH      •  W^.lI.P.  ._ 

Efficiency  p  „  p- 45 

JD.i1.". 

! 

Premire  on  pamp 

Dlam.  of  dis.  nozzle 

Pressure  at  nozzle 

Suction,  dynamic 


365 

870 
104.3 

400 
166.3 

440 
183.5 

470 

194 

400       685 
806.8i  848 

800 
540 

810 
568 

ue 

773 

7ao 

560 

500 

610 

638 

680 

760 

800 

19.85 

31.6 

33.55 

27.8 

89.97 

33.6 

58.5   101.5 

118 

42.5 

43 

35.6 

40 

47.3 

54.8 

105       173 

199 

46.8 

49 

66 

68.8 

63.5 

50.4 

565 

68.7 

66.7 

40 

41 

68 

75 

80 

85 

140 

885 

886 

2* 

2* 

U 

U 

U 

U 

U 

U 

U 

40 

41 

68 

75 

80 

85 

104 

115 

186 

10' 

10' 

lO' 

10' 

10' 

lO' 

19^  2" 

ly  2" 

19' 8" 

616 
587 
860 
184 
808 

61.6 

845 

160 
19' 8« 


37.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  efficiencies  increase  at  the 
smaller  quantities  when  pumping  at  the  higher  heads. 

38.  In  this  connection  would  state  that  we  obtained  an  efficiency 
of  82^  per  cent,  at  12  feet  velocity  in  a  single  instance,  but,  not 
being  able  to  repeat  the  experiment,  the  writer  is  still  doubtful 
as  to  its  accuracy. 

39.  It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  in  all  experiments 
of  this  nature  the  form  of  the  curve  of  the  impeller  blade  plays 
a  very  important  part.  The  writer,  by  his  own  experiments,  de- 
monstrated that  a  curve  of  rolling  friction  gave  a  much  better 
result  than  any  of  the  curves  described  and  advocated  by  Bankine, 
Appold  or  Unwdn,  and  his  data  are  based  upon  the  curves  evolved 
from  his  own  experiments.  He  is  well  aware  that  other  results 
will  be  obtained  from  other  curves,  and  has  devised  other  forms 
of  curves  to  be  used  with  extremely  high  revolutions  per  minute, 
in  which  entirely  different  formulas  than  those  quoted  have  to  be 
used. 

40.  Ho  finds  that  these  other  curves,  although  necessary  for 
certain  practical  purposes,  are  always  used  at  a  sacrifice  of  effi- 
ciency. He  is  also  aware  that  these  formulas  which  he  has  re- 
ferred to  are  necessarily  crude,  involving,  as  they  do,  the  empirical 
additions  and  subtractions  for  velocities  above  and  below  a  certain 
point,  and  advances  the  results  he  has  in  the  hopes  that  some  dis- 
ciple of  Euclid  can  evolve  a  more  rational  form  of  formula.  His 
only  other  excuse  for  publishing  them  is  that  they  work  in  practice 
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and  check  exactly  results  obtained  by  officers  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
menty  and  other  observers  beside  himself,  on  entirely  different 
series  of  tests  on  similar  pimips.  • 

41.  The  multiple-stage  centrifugal  pump  therefore  offers  a  prac- 
tical solution  for  pumping  impure  liquids  to  great  heights  or 
against  great  pressures,  easily  and  economically,  as  in  mines  for 
pumping  water  containing  all  kinds  of  foreign  materials  for  fire 
pumps  to  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  fire  streams  indefinitely. 

42.  Also  certain  combinations  of  multiple-stage  pimips  can  be 
readily  made  to  pump  a  quantity  of  water  to  a  certain  height  to 
start  a  barometric  condenser  and  then  twice  the  quantity  to  one- 
half  the  original  height  after  the  siphon  action  of  condenser  is  es- 
tablished to  maintain  the  necessary  vacuum  at  a  constant  speed  of 
pump. 

43.  Other  adaptations  allow  of  maintaining  a  variation  of  pres- 
sures on  hydraulic  elevators  at  a  constant  speed  of  pump  to  vary 
the  speed  of  elevators  to  accommodate  variations  in  the  demands 
for  service  during  the  different  hours  of  a  day.  Or  discharging 
under  several  different  i)ressures  for  varying  services  or  to  vary- 
ing heights  for  similar  purposes.  In  fact  the  variations  to  be  ob- 
tained by  this  class  of  pump  seem  to  be  indefinite  and  only  limited 
by  the  demands  for  service  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  designer  in 
making  combinations  of  the  different  stages,  consequent  upon  a 
multiplicity  of  impellers. 

44.  This  tyj)o  of  pump  has  come  to  stay  and  offers  a  solution  for 
sinking  pumps  in  deep  workings,  for  submerged  pumping,  for 
auxiliary  pumps  for  water  works,  and  many  other  combinations 
where  electrical  driving  will  allow  of  operating  at  a  distance  and 
without  local  attendance.  They  are  also,  from  their  extreme  sim- 
plicity,  absence  of  valves,  etc.,  as  nearly  impossible  of  getting  out 
of  order  and  as  nearly  **  fool-proof  "  as  it  is  possible  to  make  mod- 
ern machinery.  They  occupy  a  minimum  amoimt  of  space,  can  be 
operated  in  any  position,  can  be  made  infinitely  strong,  do  not  get 
out  of  repair  readily  and  can  be  repaired  easily  and  the  working 
parts  renewed  readily  at  a  minimum  expense. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  F.  V,  Henshaw, — Mr.  Webber's  paper  is  a  timely  contri- 
bution, as  the  possibilities  of  centrifugal  pumps  are  beginning 
to  receive  general  recognition.     The  new  types  designed  on  the 
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multiple  stage  principle  extend  the  working  range  of  this  class 
of  machinery  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  no  longer  confined 
to  reciprocating  pumps  for  moderate  and  high  heads. 

Possibly  the  most  important  result  of  this  development  is  that 
of  greatly  increased  facility  in  the  use  of  electric  power  for 
pumping. 

Outside  the  boiler  room  itself  electric  power  is  fast  becoming 
universal,  and  anything  which  adds  to  the  adaptability  to  elec- 
tric power  of  any  operation  is  of  value  for  that  reason  alone. 

In  driving  reciprocating  machines,  the  valuable  characteristic 
of  uniform  rotary  torque  of  the  electric  motor  becomes  naturally 
a  positive  disadvantage.  Certain  speed  limits  are  imposed  on 
electric  motors  by  reason  of  cost  and  efficiency.  These  limits 
are  much  higher  than  the  corresponding  speeds  of  reciprocating 
pumps,  hence  double  reduction  gearing  is  often  required.  Pumps 
with  less  than  three  cylinders  are  not  suitable  for  electric  drive, 
and  even  with  that  number  the  jar  is  objectionable. 

The  centrifugal  pump,  on  the  contrary,  lends  itself  perfectly 
to  the  speeds  and  characteristics  of  the  electric  motor,  and  by 
variation  in  the  number  of  stages  it  would  seem  possible  to  meet 
most  if  not  all  conditions  of  speed  and  head  with  economy  and 
convenience. 

Available  data  on  the  efficiency  of  multiple  stage  centrifugal 
pumps  are  at  present  incomplete,  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Webber 
and  other  workers  in  this  field  will  soon  favor  the  society  with 
additional  information  on  this  point. 

Enough  is  known,  however,  to  indicate  that  with  its  other 
advantages  the  centrifugal  or  turbine  pump  stands  a  fair  chance 
of  entirely  superseding  the  reciprocating  pump  for  general  work 
in  lifting  water. 

It  has  even  a  possibility  of  competing  with  the  most  efficient 
steam  machine  known,  viz. :  the  high  duty  waterworks  pumping 
engine,  by  reason  of  its  low  cost  and  the  indirect  advantages 
due  to  its  adaptability  to  electric  power. 

Consider  a  water  supply  system  having  a  number  of  pumping 
stations  in  which  are  electric  centrifugal  pumps  driven  from  a 
central  station  through  high  tension  power  lines.  Against  the 
reduced  *'  duty  "  in  such  a  system  there  would  be  all  the  advan- 
tages of  concentrated  steam  plant  at  the  most  desirable  location, 
steam  turbines,  ability  to  combine  in  the  same  station  power 
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supply  for  municipal  or  general  lighting  and  traction,  and  small 
cheap  pumping  stations  which  could  be  made  nearly  automatic. 

There  are  certainly  conditions  under  which  such  a  system  should 
receive  serious  consideration.  In  this  age  of  "  mergers,"  electric 
power  in  the  engineering  field  is  like  the  powers  of  Wall  Street 
in  another  field;  it  tends  to  merge  things,  but  unlike  the  latter, 
takes  but  a  small  percentage  for  its  services. 

In  further  reference  to  pumping  systems,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Web- 
ber if  centrifugal  pumps  have  been  used  or  considered  for  oil 
pipe  lines?  Such  pumps  would  seem  well  adapted  to  the  work 
unless  the  pressures  and  the  nature  of  the  fluid  prevent.  For 
example,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  agitation 
of  the  fluid  by  the  impellers  would  prevent  the  deposit  of  wax 
in  the  passages  of  the  pump. 

An  obvious  advantage  of  such  pumps  for  this  work  is  the 
ability  to  isolate  the  pump  from  its  driving  power  simply  and 
efficiently,  thus  reducing  fire  risk. 

Mr.  Charles  N,  Trump, — Mr.  Webber  gives  the  names  of  a 
number  of  engineers  who  have  worked  at  centrifugal  pump  build- 
ing, but  I  find  no  mention  of  a  plant  designed  by  a  member  of  this 
Society,  the  late  John  H.  Cooper. 

During  May,  1898,1  was  presented  with  a  manuscript*  endorsed, 
"  The  Centrifugal  Pumping  Plant,  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard," 
California,  by  John  II.  Cooper,  M.  E.,"  and  for  record  in  the 
Proceedings  I  quote  as  follows: 

"  A  marked  departure  in  centrifugal  pump  building  in  this 
country  was  inaugurated  in  the  year  1884. 

"  During  this  year  an  example  of  superb  stone  dock  architec- 
ture was  nearing  completion  \\dthin  the  extended  precincts  of 
Mare  Island  Xavv  Yard,  California. 

"  For  emptying  this  dock  of  its  seventy-nine  millions  of  gallons 
of  water,  within  the  practical  limits  of  time  necessary  to  safely 
secure  a  vessel  therein,  there  would  be  required  an  adequately 
proportioned  pumping  ^  mechanism.' 

''  To  this  end,  proposals  were  issued  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  a  plant,  to  consist  of  a  pair  of  centrifugal  pumps 
ha\ang  an  aggregate  average  discharge  of  80,000  gallons  per  min- 
ute, and  a  drainage  pump  with  an  average  delivery  of  2,000  gal- 


*  Paper  read  April  14,   1893. — Printed  in  Journal  Franklin  Institute,  VoL 
cxxxviii,  pages  251  to  258. 
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Ions  per  minute,  together  with  the  necessary  pipes,  valves,  etc., 
to  connect  them  with  the  suction  wells  of  the  dock  and  to  the 
discharge  culvert  .  .  .  including  propelUng  engines,  bed- 
plates supporting  them,  and  full  ^  equipment  for  operating  the 
»ame.' 

"  No  general  plans  or  details  were  furnished;  the  plant  was  to 
be  delivered  and  erected  in  a  liouse  to  be  prepared  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, beside  the  dock,  to  which  steam  would  be  conveyed  from 
boilers  furnished  by  the  department. 

"  This  contract,  awarded  to  the  Southwark  Foimdry  and  Ma- 
chine Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  bears  date  July  31,  1884,  and  to  the 
writer  of  this  article  (John  11.  Cooper)  was  entrusted  the  entire 
formulation  of  the  design  and  the  conception  and  arrangement  of 
its  details.     .     .     . " 

Two  42-inch  centrifugal  pumps — each  pimip  directly  connected 
with  an  engine  having  steam  cylinder,  28-inch  diameter,  24-inch 
stroke  * — were  installed,  for  emptying  the  great  bulk  of  water 
from  the  dock. 

One  8-inch  centrifugal  pump — its  engine  with  steam  cylinder, 
12-inch  diameter,  10-inch  stroke — was  put  in  for  completing  the 
discharge  and  for  continuously  removing  water  of  infiltration 
from  the  dock. 

The  two  main  pumps  were  tested  together  by  the  board  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  April  20,  1886.  As  quoted  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  their  report  reads: 

"  During  a  pimiping  period  of  fifty-five  minutes  the  iioek  had 
been  emptied  from  the  twenty-third  to  two  inches  above  the  sixth 
altar,  containing  6,210,698  gallons,  an  average  throughout  of 
112,6^8  gallons  per  minute.  At  one  time,  when  the  revolutions 
were  increased  to  160  per  minute,  the  discharge  was  137,797 
gallons  per  minute."  t 

"  In  practice  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  a  vessel  in  the 
dock — so  rapidly  was  the  water  removed — at  the  time  of  trial, 
and  it  is  without  parallel  in  the  world  that  so  large  a  dock,  with 
its  7,000,000  gallons  of  water,  has  been  emptied  in  fifty-five 
minutes.  One  pump  will  do  all  that  is  required  to  empty  the  dock 
in  use,  and  then  it  will  require  sharp  work  to  properly  shore  the 
vessel,  to  replace  the  rapidly  receding  water.     .     .     . 

•  Engines  and  pumps  mounted  on  attached  bed  plates,  forming  one  firmly 
unit^  and  self-contained  whole, 
t  Head  varied  from  nothing  at  start  to  35  feet  at  finish. 
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"  Indicator  cards  taken  at  various  intervals  gave  796  horse- 
power for  the  main  engines.  The  revolutions  did  not  exceed  160 
at  auy  time,  though  it  was  estimated  that  900  horse-power  and 
210  revolutions  would  be  necessary  to  attain  the  requisite  de- 
livery. * 

Test  of  the  engine-driving  drainage  pump  developed  32  horse- 
power, steam  pressure  55  pounds  per  square  inch,  350  revolutions 
per  minute.  This  pump  gave  records  beyond  requirements  of  con- 
tract, and  did  all  its  work  under  extreme  head,  35  feet. 

The  plant  was  afterwards  duplicated  by  the  Southwark  Foundry 
and  Machine  Co.,  at  Pensacola,  Florida. 

Mr,  Fred  Ray, — There  cannot  be  much  doubt  but  that  the 
credit  of  constructing  the  first  compound  pump  belongs  to  some 
one  of  the  various  designers  who  have  been  developing  this  type 
of  pump  in  California  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  or  more. 
Just  who,  I  am  unable  to  state,  but  would  call  your  attention  to 
a  patent  granted  to  John  Eichards,  March  3l8t,  1885,  which 
shows  a  two-stage  pump  exactly  similar  in  principal  to  the  stage 
pump  of  to-day. 

The  author  of  the  paper  under  discussion  has  gone  into  the 
subject  of  balancing  quite  extensively,  but  still  has  omitted  much 
that  is  of  interest.  The  methods  of  balancing  shown  in  Figs.  266, 
267  and  268  are  almost  the  same,  and  are  neither  theoretically  nor 
practically  correct  for  the  reason  that  the  pressure  which  causes 
the  unbalanced  thrust  is  the  difference  between  the  suction  and 
the  periphery  of  the  impellers,  whereas  the  pressure  water  for 
the  balancing  piston  is  obtained  from  the  discharge  of  the  pump, 
and  has  been  affected  by  the  diffusion  vanes  of  each  stage.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  case  of  Richard's  pump  shown  in  Fig.  268,  the 
area  of  the  balancing  piston  would  be  in  the  same  ratio  to  the 
area  of  the  suction  as  the  total  head  generated  at  the  peripherv 
by  any  given  impeller  is  to  the  total  head  generated  between  the 
suction  of  the  given  impeller  and  the  discharge  side  of  its  diffu- 
sion vane.  Consequently,  for  a  pump  of  this  design  to  remain 
balanced,  it  would  require  the  ratio  of  these  pressures  to  remain 
constant  under  the  various  capacities  which  the  pump  would  be 
expected  to  deliver.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  can  be 
readily  determined  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  place  gauges  at  these 
two  points.     This  ratio  is  the  greatest  when  the  direction  of  the 


*  Plant  tested,  April,  1886. 
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flow  of  water  from  the  impeller  coincides  with  the  angle  of  the 
diffusion  vanes  and  becomes  less  as  the  quantity  of  water  is  in- 
creased or  decreased  from  these  conditions.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  such  a  pump  could  only  be  balanced  under  certain  limited 
conditions.  The  same  reasons  apply  to  the  balancing  of  the 
Rateau  pump,  only  that  it  is  further  complicated  by  cutting  down 
the  diameter  of  the  back  side  of  the  impeller  as  shown  in  Fig.  270. 
This  construction  also  reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  pump,  owing 
to  the  additional  friction  loss  which  is  caused  by  the  impeller 
being  partially  of  the  open  type. 

The  balance  arrangement  of  the  Byron  Jackson  pump  shown 
in  Fig.  269  is  objectionable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  requires  end 
motion  of  the  shaft  in  its  operation,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  modern  high  efficiency  turbine  pump,  as  it  is 
essential  that  the  impeller  openings  shall  coincide  exactly  with 
the  opening  in  the  different  vanes. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  single  suction  impellers 
mounted  in  pairs  with  the  suction  openings  reversed  can  be 
made  to  operate  in  perfect  balance  as  far  as  end  thrust  is  con- 
cerned. The  thrust  that  each  impeller  exerts  is  caused  by  the 
difference  of  pressure  generated  by  the  impeller  between  its  suc- 
tion and  periphery.  Consequently,  two  impellers  made  identi- 
cally the  same,  operated  at  the  same  speed  and  pumping  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  will  undoubtedly  generate  the  same 
difference  of  pressure  between  their  suctions  and  peripheries, 
provided  the  fluid  which  they  are  pumping  is  non-compressible. 
It  thus  seems  reasonable  that  if  these  two  impellers  are  mounted 
as  shown  in  Fig.  274,  the  thrust  of  one  will  equalize  the  thrust  of 
the  other.  Since  it  is  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the  suc- 
tion and  periphery  that  causes  the  end  thrust,  the  actual  pressure 
on  the  suction  of  either  impeller  is  immaterial.  The  reason  that 
thrust  bearings  are  usually  provided  with  these  pumps  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  construct  the  two  im- 
pellers identically  the  same,  and  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  leak- 
age of  the  water  between  the  various  fits  in  the  pumps  exerts  a 
great  influence  on  the  pressures  which  cause  the  end  thrust.  It 
would  be  quite  possible  to  take  the  pump  shown  in  Fig.  274,  and 
by  slightly  altering  the  fits  around  the  impeller,  suctions,  cause 
an  end  thrust  of  considerable  magnitude  to  occur  in  either  direc- 
tion. It  can  be  readily  seen  from  this  that  no  matter  how  per- 
fect the  pump  may  be  constructed  when  new,  the  effect  of  wear 
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is  liable  to  cause  an  end  thrust  after  the  pump  has  been  in  actual 
service.  It  is  also  evident  from  the  above  that  it  makes  no  ma- 
terial difference  in  what  sequence  the  impellers  are  arranged  in 
multi-stage  pumps  as  long  as  half  of  the  suction  openings  point 
in  one  direction  and  the  other  half  in  the  opposite  direction.  If 
single  suction  impellers  arranged  in  pairs  will  not  operate  in 
balance,  as  the  author  of  the  paper  states,  we  would  like  to  know 
the  arrangement  of  the  impellers  in  his  two- stage  spherical 
pump. 

The  method  of  balancing,  consisting  of  placing  a  balance  cham- 
ber of  equal  diameter  to  the  suction  opening  on  the  rear  of  each 
impeller  and  having  passages  connecting  to  the  suction,  is  the 
best  method  known  for  balancing  the  end  thrust  of  the  impel- 
lers, as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  used  by  some  of  the  leading 
pump  builders  of  both  this  country  and  Europe.  The  writer 
would  be  pleased  to  show  anyone  that  is  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  matter  to  visit  the  works  of  Henry  R.  Worthington,  Har- 
rison, N.  J.,  pumps  operating  in  perfect  balance  having  impel- 
lers either  single  suction  mounted  in  pairs  or  single  suctions  with 
balance  chambers  on  the  rear.  The  spherical  pump  illustrated 
by  the  author  of  the  paper  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  obtain 
the  arrangement  of  impellers  which  the  author  of  the  paper  be- 
lieves to  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  balanced  end  thrust.  This  de- 
sign, however,  seems  to  make  an  extremely  large,  heavy  and 
expensive  pump,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  accomplishes 
no  results  but  what  can  be  obtained  by  the  far  simpler  construc- 
tion in  use  by  all  of  the  best-known  pump  manufacturers. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  design  of  high  speed, 
high  pressure  turbine  pumps  is  the  shaft  bearings.  To  operate 
satisfactorily,  these  bearings  must  be  entirely  removed  from  any 
possibility  of  contact  with  the  water  being  pumped,  and  they  also 
must  be  provided  with  self-oiling  arrangements,  and  otherwise 
made  equal  to  the  bearings  which  are  furnished  with  all  classes 
of  high  speed  electrical  machinery.  This  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  neglected  in  the  design  of  the  spherical  pump  as  shown, 
although  such  bearings  have  been  furnished  for  sometime  past 
by  all  the  leading  manufacturers  of  pumps  all  over  the  world. 

The  requirements  met  with  Barometric  condensers  can  be  ful- 
filled by  means  af  a  single  impeller  pump  if  such  is  properly  de- 
signed. It  is  standard  with  the  Henry  R.  Worthington  Com- 
pany to  furnish  single  impeller  volute  centrifugal  pumps  with 
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their  Barometric  condensers  of  such  a  design  that  they  will  deliver 
about  half  their  normal  capacity  over  the  top  of  the  syphon,  and 
their  full  capacity  when  the  vacuum  in  the  condenser  is  ob- 
tained, the  speed  and  power  remaining  constant.  Pumps  of  this 
type  can  be  seen  in  continuous  operation  at  the  Power  Station  of 
the  United  Electric  Kailways  in  Baltimore. 

It  might  be  well  to  caU  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  multi- 
stage pumps  provided  with  a  plurality  of  inlets  are  covered  by  U. 
S.  patent  No.  765935,  granted  the  writer,  July  26,  1904,  and  that 
the  multiple  discharge  openings  with  such  a  pump  have  been  pat- 
ented by  Sulzer.  Such  pumps  are  used  mostly  for  sinking  pumps 
in  mining  services. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  the  centrifugal  pump 
can  handle  any  kind  of  water  satisfactorily.  This,  however,  in 
the  case  of  high  pressure,  high  efficiency  turbine  pumps,  is  not 
so,  as  these  machines  have  to  be  accurately  constructed  and  highly 
finished  in  all  parts,  and  any  dirt  or  foreign  material  which  may 
enter  the  pump  can  only  result  in  wear  and  decreased  efficiency, 
although  pumps  of  special  composition  can  be  constructed  to 
withstand  the  action  of  acid  mine  water.  There  is  no  similarity 
between  the.dredging  pump  and  the  high  efficiency  turbine  pump. 
Nothing  but  failure  can  result  from  attempting  to  use  the  turbine 
pump  as  a  dredging  pump. 

The  writer  is  naturally  an  exponent  of  the  centrifugal  pump, 
but  there  are  some  conditions  for  which  he  would  never  think 
of  recommending  a  centrifugal  pump,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  and 
these  conditions  are  just  the  ones  which  the  author  of  the  paper 
has  selected  to  illustrate  what  can  be  done  with  the  centrifugal 
pump.  He  proposes  to  pump  twenty  million  gallons  per  day 
against  a  head  of  185  feet  with  a  15-30  x  16  compound  engine. 
The  work  which  he  proposes  to  do  requires  about  648  water 
horse-power,  and  he  proposes  to  do  it  with  an  engine  which,  at 
a  very  liberal  rating,  would  not  deliver  over  500  horse-power. 
To  do  this  work  would  require  about  a  1000  horse-power  engine, 
and,  as  the  author  of  the  paper  states,  about  90  to  100  million 
duty  would  be  all  that  could  be  expected  from  the  outfit.  Such 
an  engine  and  centrifugal  pump  would  cost  as  much  as  a  high 
duty  pumping  engine,  which  would  give  a  duty  of  about  150  mil- 
lion foot  pounds  per  thousand  pound  of  steam.  Thus  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  there  is  not  much  of  a  field  for  the  centrifugal 
pump  in  this  line  until  the  steam  turbine  dHven  centrifugal  pump 
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is  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  will  compare  more 
favorably  with  the  high  duty  pumping  engine. 

It  is,  however,  an  entirely  different  proposition  when  hydraulic 
generated  electric  |X)wer  is  available,  for  then  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  the  high  speed  necessary  to  make  an  efficient  and  inexpen- 
sive pump  and  motor.  The  cost  of  operation  will  also  compare 
favorably  with  any  steam-driven  plant.  Such  an  installation  as 
this  can  be  seen  operating  continuously  at  Schenectady,  New 
York,  and  in  the  near  future  there  will  also  be  one  in  operation 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  writer  will  have  to  admit  that  he  has  been  unable  to  make 
head"or  tail  out  of  the  formulas  for  speed  which  the  author  of  the 
paper  has  worked  up  from  the  old  formula  of  Appold.  Nor  can 
he  understand  the  diagrams  illustrating  the  results  from  these 
formulas;  neither  has  the  writer  been  able  to  obtain  any  results 
which  w^ould  even  approximate  what  would  be  expected  by  in- 
serting various  values  in  the  formula  given,  and  believes  that  it 
has  not  been  correctly  stated  in  the  paper.  Appold's  formula 
simply  being  an  empirical  one,  the  results  which  it  gives  could  be 
expected  only  to  approximate  those  actually  obtained  from  the 
ordinarily  designed  centrifugal  pump,  and  cannot  be  considered 
accurate  enough  for  modern  requirements.  There  seems  a  small 
excuse  for  using  such  formulas  at  this  late  day,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  correct  theory  of  the  centrifugal  pump  is  well  understood 
by  the  leading  engineers  engaged  in  this  work.' 

The  efficiencies  shown  on  the  diagrams  and  in  the  tables  can- 
not be  considered  exceptional,  as  they  have  been  greatly  exceeded 
in  this  country  aild  Europe. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Wilson, — Mr.  Webber  must  be  in  error  when  he  speaks 
of  the  value  of  \/2gh  being  equal  to  some  number  between  four 
and  five  hundred,  as  this  would  be  true  for  only  one  value  of  h, 
the  head,  which  w^ould  be  greater  than  twenty-five  hundred  feet. 

Now  take  h  equal  to  the  suction  and  discharge  heads,  plus 
friction  head  of  suction  and  discharge  pipes.  Then,  if  the  pe- 
ripheral speed  of  a  runner  be  made  equal  to  1.1  V2gh  feet  per 
second,  the  results  will  be  satisfactory  when  heads  vary  from  30 
to  GO  feet,  and  vanes  of  runner  are  curved  back  to  make  a  small 
angle  with  tangent  to  runner. 

f\  T>   jy  u^  2017\/h 

Or  E.  P.  M.  =  3^ J ; ; — r 

diam.  of  runner  m  inches 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  straighter  the  vanes  of  a  runner  tlio 
fewer  the  revolutions  required  to  obtain  a  given  head,  so  no 
formula  so  simple  as  those  quoted  would  fit  all  cases. 

Unless  the  formula  took  account  of  friction  in  runner  and  cas- 
ing as  well  as  delivery  head  and  angle  of  vanes,  it  would  not  be 
suited  without  change  to  widely  varying  conditions. 

Mr,  C.  B,  Rearick, — Keferring  to  Mr.  Webber's  paper,  par- 
agraph 16,  concerning  balance  against  end  thrust,  our  experi- 
ence has  shown  this  to  be  a  very  desirable  feature,  if  not  essen- 
tial for  good  results  in  service.  The  design  should  also  insure 
perfect  balance  at  all  suction  and  discharge  pressures  to  which 
the  pump  is  subject. 

As  paragraphs  25  and  26  mention  a  probable  duty  of  90,000,- 
000  with  a  compound  engine,  presumably  condensing,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  the  actual  results  of  a  24-hour  duty  trial 
of  a  De  Laval  steam  turbine-driven  centrifugal  pump,  made  April 
21st  and  22nd,  1905,  at  the  Mt.  Prospect  Pumping  Station, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  The  pump  was  designed  for  6,000,000 
gallons  in  24  hours,  and  for  175  feet  total  head.  The  turbine 
for  150  pounds  steam  and  28  inches  vacuum,  no  superheat. 

The  turbine  is  of  the  regular  De  Laval  simple  wheel  type, 
running  at  10,500  revolutions  per  minute,  and  gearing  down  to 
900  revolutions  per  minute  for  the  pumps. 

The  pumps  of  the  series  type;  that  is,  two  pump  cases,  each 
provided  with  double  intake  balanced  impellers,  arranged  to 
form  a  two-stage  pump. 

Test  was  started  at  4  p.m.,  April  21st,  and  completed  at  4 
p.m.,  April  22nd,  and  conducted  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Bolton,  expert 
for  the  city. 

All  readings  were  taken  every  ten  minutes.  All  steam  passing 
through  the  main  pump  and  auxiliaries  was  condensed  and 
weighed  together  with  drips.  The  discharge  from  the  pump  was 
measured  by  a  Venturi  meter.  All  gauges  were  checked  for 
accuracy  by  use  of  a  mercury  column,  after  the  test,  and  the 
results  corrected  to  correspond.  The  figures  are,  therefore, 
quite  trustworthy.  The  results,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Bolton,  are 
as  follows: 

Date  of  test April  21-22,  1905. 

Duration  of  test 24  hours. 

Speed  of  pump  runners  (impellers) 907^  r.p.m. 

Water  from  condenser  (steam  used  by  turbine  pump) . . .  104,561.60  lbs. 
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turbine  drips 1.240.50  lbs. 

Heater  drips  (steam  used  by  air  pump) 2,180.00  lbs. 

Total  condensation 107,972.00  lbs. 

Percentage  of  moisture  in  steam ItViy  per  cent. 

Dry  steam  supplied  to  turbine  and  auxiliaries 106,778.51  lbs. 

Steam  pressure  (per  sq.  in.) 145.83  lbs. 

Vacuum 28.84  in. 

'  Heat  in  steam 127,300,084,828  B.t.iL 

Feed  water  heated— 3402.252  cu.  ft.  (9  61.843  lbs 210,405.47  lbs. 

Temperature  of  feed  water  entering  heater 56.078  '  P. 

Temperature  of  feed  water  leaving  heater 113.343  "  P. 

Increase  in  temperature 57.265  '  P. 

Heat  returned  in  feed  water 12,078,276.274  B.t.ri. 

Net  heat  charged  to  apparatus 115,287,489.266  B.t.u 

Discharge  head  (per  sq.  in.) 79.496  lbs. 

Suction  head  (per  sq.  in.) 5.157  lbs. 

Net  head  (corrected  for  difference  in  gauge  levels) 173,469  ft. 

Water  pumped— 6,546,899  gal.  @  8.34  lbs 54.601,137.66  lbs. 

Work  done  (foot  pounds) 9,471,604,748.842 

Duty  (foot  pounds  per  million  B.t.u.) 82.156,488.83 

Eeferring  to  the  above  it  will  be  found  that  the  duty  per  thou- 
sand pounds  of  steam,  including  all  auxiliaries,  is  88,707,440. 
We  can  also  deduct  the  following  from  the  above: 

Dry  steam  supplied  to  turbine  pump  only 108,891 

including  turbine  drips 104^681 


(C  It  tl  ((  ti  (< 


From  these  appended  data  it  will  be  seen  that  the  duty  of  the 
turbine  pump,  exclusive  of  drips,  is  91,609,567,  and  that  the 
duty,  including  drips  from  the  turbine,  is  90,523,866.30518. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  28.8-inch  vacuum  was  maintained  in 
the  turbine  case.  While  this  was  probably  somewhat  in  favor  of 
the  turbine,  the  machine  was  noz^ded  for  27i-inch  vacuum,  and 
consequently  did  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  great  increase  in 
vacuum  over  what  the  machine  was  designed  for.  With  200 
pounds  steam  pressure,  28  inches  vacuum,  and  100  degrees  super- 
heat, from  our  experience  for  the  turbine  end  of  the  machine 
only,  the  efficiency  would  be  bettered  in  practice  such  an  amount 
that  the  duty  would  figure  103,000,000.  It  will  be  noted  that 
this  is  a  much  smaller  piunp  than  the  imaginary  pump  cited  by 
Mr.  Webber. 

JH?\  II,  II,  Suplee, — I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
pumps  to  which  Mr.  Webber  refers,  built  by  Mr.  Cooper.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  examining  those  pumps  at  the  time  they 
were  built  at  the  Sonthwark  foundry  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Cooper  was  there  at  the  time,  and  I  remember  that  he  spoke 
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particularly  of  the  difficulties  that  he  had  had  with  thqpi.  He 
said  there  was  very  little  available  literature  on  the  subject,  and 
that  he  had  to  work  out  every  detail  from  the  beginning.  The 
cases  of  these  pumps  were  so  large  that  he  was  afraid  he  would 
have  to  cut  them  in  two  in  order  to  ship  them  out  to  California 
by  rail,  or  else  send  them  around  all  the  way  by  water.  Finally 
they  got  a  long  coal  car  and  placed  the  two  cases  on  it  side  by 
side,  and,  by  cutting  the  bottom  of  the  car  out,  and  letting  the 
cases  down  as  far  as  they  could,  they  were  enabled  to  ship  them 
by  rail,  as  they  just  cleared  the  low  bridges  and  the  tunnels. 
These  pumps  were  a  great  success. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  in  re- 
gard to  the  shape  of  the  runners  in  the  centrifugal  pump.  There 
have  lately  been  a  number  of  experiments  made  by  James  Alex- 
ander Smith,  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  using  a  miniature  pump 
with  glass  sides  to  the  case,  projecting  the  image  on  a  screen 
with' a  stroboscopic  apparatus  so  that  the  moving  parts  can  be 
made  to  appear  stationary  and  the  flow  of  the  liquid  demonstrated 
T^ith  different-shaped  runners,  and  in  that  way  the  most  effective 
shape  found.  He  has  published  two  papers,  to  be  found  in  the 
Trmisdciions  of  the  Victorian  Institute  of  Engineers,  and  his 
conclusions  were  that  a  very  nearly  radial  vane  gave  the  best 
results.     These  papers  are  on  record  and  can  easily  be  consulted. 

Mr,  D,  J,  Lemisy  Jr. — I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Cooper  at  the  time  he  built  those  pumps  for 
the  Mare  Island  Navv  Yard,  and  what  bothered  him  most  was 
the  guarantee  that  the  government  required,  which  was  that 
iafter  the  pumps  were  tested,  if  they  did  not  come  up  to  the  re- 
quirement they  would  have  to  be  taken  out  and  the  plant  re- 
rtored  to  its  original  condition.  So  he  made  his  test  on  the 
drainage  pump,  which  was  a  16-inch  pump,  and  he  found  that 
be  was  about  25  per  cent,  over  the  guarantee. 

Pumps  just  like  those  can  be  seen  in  the  Simpson  dock  at  the 
Brooklyn  Xavy  Yard,  in  the  Xavy  Yard  at  Portsmouth,  Va., 
the  League  Island  Navy  Yard,  and  in  the  first  dock  of  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  Company — all  of  the  same  pattern. 

Mr,  Rice, — This  paper  gives  the  present  state  of  the  published 
mathematics  of  the  centrifugal  pump  very  clearly.  I  have  tried 
to  find  some  mathematical  treatment  of  this  subject  in  published 
form,  but  without  success.  A  rational  mathematical  treatise 
on  centrifugal  pumps  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  improvements 
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in  design,  which  woiihl  in  turn  lead  to  increased  duty.  At  the 
present  time  the  hnv  duty  obtainable  from  these  pumps  forms  an 
insuperable  obstacle  against  centrifugal  pumps  for  high  duty 
service.  When  this  obstacle  is  overcome  centrifugal  pumps 
driven  by  turbines  will  form  an  ideal  form  of  pumping  engine, 
and  should  take  the  field  to  the  exclusion  of  other  forms  of 
pumping  engines.  The  fact  that  the  centrifugal  pump  has  only 
one  moving  part,  that  it  has  no  valve,  and  that  it  is  extremely 
simple  and  low  in  cost,  will,  I  think,  sufficiently  demonstrate  its 
possibilities. 

The  author  states  that  the  form  of  curves  used  for  his  impeller 
plates  is  extremely  efficient,  but  the  efficiency  curves  given  do  not 
seem  to  bear  this  out.  Efficiency  curves  published  by  other  ex- 
perimenters have  shown  equally  good  results. 

Mr.  W,  H,  Morse, — There  is  one  phase  of  this  subject  that 
has  not  been  touched  upon,  and  that  is  the  possibility  of  com- 
bining a  centrifugal  pump  with  a  gas  engine,  and  thus  obtain- 
ing an  efficiency  which  is  fairly  comparable  with  a  high  duty 
pumping  engine.  That  can  now  be  accomplished.  The  efficiency 
of  centrifugal  pumps  is  now  demonstrated  and  guaranteed  as 
at  least  65  per  cent.  Indeed,  I  know  pumps  that  are  giving  an 
efficiency  of  74  per  cent,  in  Schenectady.  When  I  was  in  Aus- 
tralia last  year  I  heard  favorable  reports  of  pimips  in  South 
Africa  which  were  reputed  to  be  giving  an  efficiency  of  80  per 
cent.,  although  I  do  not  vouch  for  them.  Assuming,  however, 
that  the  efficiency  is  65  per  cent.,  and  that  you  can  connect  one 
of  these  pumps  to  a  gas  engine,  we  can  obtain  a  duty  of  be- 
tween 120  and  130  million  foot-pounds  per  one  pound  of  coal, 
and  if  we  assume  75  per  cent,  efficiency,  we  can  obtain  a  duty 
of  145  to  150  million.  I  realize  that  high  duty  pumping  en- 
gines have  exceeded  that  duty,  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  find 
that  they  will  hold  up  in  actual  practice  even  to  that.  More- 
over, it  will  be  found  that  the  cost  of  the  plant  of  a  high  duty 
pumping  plant,  as  compared  with  a  gas  engine,  installation,  will 
be  considerably  greater.  By  that  I  mean,  if  you  compare  the 
cost  of  boilers,  stacks,  settings,  and  high  duty  engines  with  the 
cost  of  the  gas  producer,  holder,  the  gas  engine  and  the  centrifu- 
gal pump,  you  will  find  that  the  costs  of  the  machinery  is  about 
one-third  less.  I  am  referring  to  a  plant  that  I  figured  on  re- 
cently for  about  20,000,000  gallons  per  24  hours,  and  a  head  of 
250  feet.     Such  a  plant  is  to  be  particularly  considered  in  lo- 
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calities  where  there  is  a  fuel  not  well  adapted  for  steam  raising, 
as  for  irrigation  in  the  West,  and  the  tests  made  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  have  shown  that  good  results  can  be  obtained  by 
gasifying  poor  Western  coal. 

The  President, — Perhaps  in  Scran  ton  it  might  be  well  to  sug- 
gest that  these  culm  heaps  might  be  utilized  in  that  way. 

Mr,  Z.  A:  Zohe. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  last  speaker  who 
is  the  manufacturer  of  the  pumps  that  give  that  high  efBciency  ? 
I  know  of  an  installation  where  a  guarantee  of  65  per  cent,  was 
offered,  but  the  eflSciency  was  never  reached. 

Mr.  Morse, — I  think  that  the  Worthington  Company  will 
guarahtee  an  efBciency  of  05  per  cent,  for  pumps  on  any  reason- 
able head.  I  will  say  that  these  figures  were  not  given  to  me 
by  the  Worthington  people. 

Mr,  Zohe,^  My  modesty  will  not  permit  me  to  mention  najnes, 
but  I  think  it  is  not  practical  for  centrifugal  pumps  for  actual  use 
to  figure  very  much  over  Oi)  per  cent.  I  know  some  manufac- 
turers give  75  per  cent.,  but  I  think  practical  demonstrations  very 
rarely  go  over  (50  per  cent.,  and  they  are  more  likely  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Morse. — About  six  yeafs  ago  I  tested  some  pumps  which 
are  now  in  the  filtration  plant  at  Albany  built  by  the  Lawrence 
Machine  Company.  They  were  guaranteed  for  65  per  cent, 
efficiency,  and  they  actually  gave  that  percentage  on  tests. 

Mr,  Mattes, — Has  the  development  of  the  multiple  stage  cen- 
trifugal pump  reached  that  point  yet  where  a  guarantee  is  given 
regardless  of  the  heiid?  My  own  understanding,  without  any 
experience  with  other  than  single  stage  centrifugal  pumps,  has 
been  that  after  the  head  passed  a  critical  point  the  curve  of  effi- 
ciency drops,  and  with  aa  ever  increasing  rate  of  decrease. 
Another  point  that  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  is  that  Mr. 
Morse's  remarks  largely  refer  to  the  power  ends  and  not  to  the 
pumps.  It  was  in  large  part  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  gas 
engine;  but  we  can  use  the  gas  engine  to  propel  reciprocating 
pumps  as  well  as  rotary  pumps.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  matter 
entirely  separate  from  the  question  of  pumps. 

The  President. — Mr.  Rice  has  referred  to  the  mathematics  of 
the  centrifugal  pump.  I  made  some  studies  and  experiments  on 
centrifugal  pumps  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  mathematics,  when  they  were  finally  worked 
out  for  the  practical  constructor,  would  be  of  a  somewhat  simple 
nature,  and  that  the  problem  would  be  very  much  that  of  the 
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turbine.  Those  of  you  who  have  studied  the  turbine  question 
know  that  there  has  been  no  end  of  complicated  formuL't>  worked 
out  for  determining  the  best  form  of  turbine  bucket,  but,  never- 
theless, the  best  turbines  have  been  ^  built  not  so  much  from  the 
curves  of  mathematicians  as  by  the  pattern  makers  under  the 
guidance  of  men  who  had  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  and  of 
forming  their  channels  and  water  ways  so  as  to  avoid  eddies  and 
shock  to  the  current.  I  think  it  will  be  very  much  the  same 
with  the  centrifugal  pump,  that  the  necessary  mathematics  are 
of  a  siniple  order  and  relate  mainly  to  the  fundamental  propo- 
sitions, and  that  the  main  thing  is  to  keep  the  fluid  friction  in 
the  space  between  the  vanes  and  the  case  at  a  minimum  and  to 
shape  the  vanes  at  their  extremity  so  that  as  far  as  possible  they 
throw  the  water  back,  depositing  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a 
condition  of  rest,  very  much  as  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  turbine  duct.  And  just  as  our  best  turbines  have 
been  built,  not  by  mathematicians,  but  by  ingenious,  thoughtful 
mechanics,  repeatedly  cutting  and  trying  and  testing  in  such  a 
place  as  the  Holyoke  testing  flume.  I  think  the  centrifugal 
pump  of  the  future  will  be  perfected  by  a  testing  flume  such  as 
Mr.  Webber  began  with  at  Lawrence,  and  designing  the  shape 
of  the  buckets  or  vanes  by  a  process  of  ''cut  and  try,"  under 
the  supervision  of  someone  who  has  a  full  command  of  the  sim- 
ple fundamental  theory  of  the  flow  of  water  through  passages, 
and  a  conception  of  shaping  the  passages  so  that  a  minimum  of 
eddy  will  be  produced. 

Mr.  William  0,  Wehber."^ — Eeplying  to  Mr.  Henshaw,  would 
say  that  1  have  obtained  05  per  cent,  efficiency  with  careful  tests 
on  a  G-inch  pump,  and  47  per  cent,  efficiency  with  as  small  as  a  2i- 
inch  two-stage  pump,  pumping  against  53  pounds  pressure.  This 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  can  get  at  least  70,  and  possibly 
75  per  cent,  of  efficiency  on  multiple  stage  pumps  of  15  or  20- 
inch  discharge. 

I  know  that  centrifugal  pumps  have  been  used  for  pumping 
oil  and  kerosene,  but  should  not  think  that  they  would  be  appli- 
cable to  oil  pipe  lines  for  the  reason  that  the  flow  in  these  lines 
must  be  necessarily  at  a  very  low  rate  in  order  to  obviate  skin 
friction. 

The  Mississippi  River  Commission,  in  ''Reports  of  EflBciency 
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Tests  of  Hydraulic  Dredges,"  January  23d,  1904,  reports  many 
tests,  some  as  high  as  80  per  cent.  eflBciency  of  pump  alone,  and 
a  combined  eflBciency  of  pump  and  engine  of  74  per  cent.  These 
tests  are  with  steam  at  from  130  to  150  pounds  pressure,  23  to 
24  inches  of  vacuum,  speeds  from  125  to  160  revolutions  per 
ipinute.  The  pumps  were  large  pumps  of  32  to  34  inch  discharge, 
with  impellers  from  5  feet  9  to  7  feet  in  diameter,  the  suctions 
varying  from  5  to  20  feet,  and  discharges  varying  from  12  to  40 
feet. 

They  draw  the  conclusions  that  "the  most  efficient  speed  for 
centrifugal  pumps,  for  the  size  under  consideration,  is  one  giving 
a  peripherical  velocity  of  about  50  feet  a  second,  and  that  the 
most  efficient  head  is  from  45  to  50  feet;  that  the  closed,  or 
shrouded,  runner,  while  being  a  necessity  to  prevent  abnormal 
wear  of  pump  casings  and  runner  (in  dredging  pumps),  and  thus 
increasing  the  clearance  and  decreasing  the  efficiency  very  rapidly, 
is  also  somewhat  more  efficient  than  an  open  runner,  even  with  a 
small  clearance,  the  tests  showing  from  two  to  four  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  the  enclosed  runner;  that  the  tapering  blades  on  the 
runner  and  curved  vortex  chambers  are  slightly  more  efficient, 
but  that  the  additional  expense  of  construction  and  maintenance 
is  hardly  warranted  by  the  slight  gain;  that  the  area  of  the 
opening  in  the  suction  head  and  discharge  pipes  should  be  ap- 
proximately tjie  same  in  order  that  the  velocity  may  be  main- 
tained at  a  nearly  constant  rate." 

The  writer  was  very  glad  to  see  Mr.  Kearick's  paper  upon 
"  Tests  of  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine,"  at  the  Mt.  Prospect  Pump- 
ing Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  results 
can  be  duplicated. 

Keplying  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Ray.  The  writer  is  pretty 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  theory  of  centrifugal  pump  con- 
struction and  practice.  The  only  trouble  is  that  the  practice 
and  accepted  theory  do  not  coincide.  If  Mr.  Ray  has  any  the- 
oretical formulas  which  will  fit  modern  practice,  he  will  benefit 
the  profession  at  large  l)y  publishing  them. 

The  writer  has  made  many  tests  and  experiments  on  all  meth- 
ods of  balancing  centrifugal  pumps,  shown  in  the  different  cuts, 
and  described  in  the  various  patents  issued  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  has  failed  to  find  any  method  of  balancing  compa- 
rable with  that  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut,  on  which  the 
writer  was  allowed  a  United  States  Patent  on  June  6th. 
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A  multiple  stage  pump,  with  a  plurality  of  iulets,  is  shown  in 
a  United  States  Patent  to  P.  Kugel,  Y.  Gelpke,  November  3d, 
1903,  so  that  Mr.  Ray  cannot  claim  that  feature. 

Sulzer's  American  patent  does  not  broadly  cover  the  multiple 
discharge  openings,  but  only  in  combination  with  multiple  inlets. 

The  writer  has  also  been  allowed  a  United  States  Patent  on 
an  improved  ring  oiling  shaft  bearing,  in  connection  with  cen- 
trifugal pumps,  which,  while  removed  from  contact  ivith  the 
water  being  pumped,  does  not  require  a  separate  bearing  to  be 
kept  in  line. 

Mr.  Ray's  criticism  as  to  the  high  duty  service,  for  which  he 
would  never  think  of  recommending  a  centrifugal  pump,  is  pretty 
completely  answered  by  Mr.  Rearick's  paper,  showing  such  a 
pump  doing  high  duty  work.  The  future  will  alone  show  what 
can  be  done  in  these  lines. 

The  writer  is  sorry  that  he  omitted  to  give  Mr.  John  H.  Cooper 
due  credit  for  the  work  he  did  in  constructing  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  pumps.     It  had  entirely  slipped  his  memory. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Morse,  of  New  York,  would  say  that 
the  writer  is  experimenting,  and  has  already  constructed  a  com- 
bined centrifugjil  pump  and  gasoline  engine  for  contractor's 
use,  and  hopes,  before  long,  to  make  some  tests  of  a  gas  pro- 
ducer and  gas  engine  directly  connected  to  a  centrifugal  pump. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Mattes.  The  writer's  tests  would  show  that 
the  efficiency  of  a  single-stage  pump  drops  after  passing  a  lift 
of  from  35  to  40  feet.  Tests  which  he  has  made  on  multi-stage 
pumps  would  lead  him  to  state  that  a  guarantee  of  efficiency  could 
be  given  with  a  multi-stage  pump,  almost  regardless  of  the  head, 
if  the  question  of  first  cost  was  not  taken  into  consideration. 

The  commercial  side  of  the  question  is  a  very  vital  one,  but 
some  really  remarkable  results  could  be  guaranteed  with  commer- 
cially possible  pumping  units. 

The  writer  fully  agrees  with  the  remarks  of  our  President  as 
to  how  the  ideal  centrifugal  pump  will  be  perfected. 

This  paper  was  largely  submitted  in  hopes  that  others  would 
follow,  stating  the  theories  which  have  best  stood  comparison, 
with  practical  results. 
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STEAM  ACTUATED    VALVE  GEAR.^ 

BT  W.  B.  COLLIKR,  JAOKBON,  TKIir. 

(Member  of  the  Society.) 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  high  engineering  talent  engaged  in 
engine  design  and  the  vast  number  of  improvements  made  in  re- 
cent years,  it  still  appears  to  be  possible  to  greatly  improve  the 
present  types  of  reciprocating  engines  when  efficiency  and  con- 
struction are  considered.  Attempts  to  secure  a  perfect  distribu- 
tion of  steam  by  mechanically  operated  valve  gears  have  neces- 
sarily resulted  in  complicated  mechanism  and  excessive  friction 
in  these  parts  and  usually  in  limits  to  the  rotative  speed  of  the 


*  Presented  at  the  Scranton   meeting  (June,  1905)  of  the   American  Societj 

of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  forming  part  of  Volame  XXVI.  of  the  Trans- 

aciions. 

f  For  further  discussion  on  this  general  subject  consult  Transactions  as  foWows: 

No.  81,  vol.  2,  p.  124:  "Brief  Treatise  on  the  Steamboat  Cam."     Lewis  Johnson 

No.  97.  vol.  4,  p.  150:  "  Back  Pressure  on  Valves."    S.  W.  Robinson. 

No.  116,  vol.  4,  p.  268:  "Balanced  Valves,"    C.  C.  CoHins. 

No.  180,  vol.  5,  p.  34:  "  Motion  Curves  of  Cut-off  Valves."     A.  Wells  Robinson. 

No.  885,  vol.  10.  p.  521:  "Cornish  or  Double-Beat  Pump  Valves."    A.  F.  Nagle. 

No.  667,  vol.  15.  p.  177:  "  Buckeye  Engine  Valve  Gear."    A.  K.  Mansfield. 

No.  616,  vol.  16,  p.*117:  "  Cam  for  Actuating  Valves  of  High  Speed  Steam  En- 
gines."   Charles  T.  Porter. 

No.  617,  vol.  16,  p.  134:  "  Improved  Centrifugal  Governor  and  Valve."    Charles 
T.  Porter. 

No.  769,  vol.  19,  p.  449:  "  Stevens  Valve  Gear  for  Marine  Engines."     Andrew 
Fletcher. 

No.  793,  vol.  20.  p.  42:  "Valve  Gear  of  the  Willans  Engine."     John  Svenson. 

No.  809,  vol.  20,  p.  475:  "  Allen  Valve  for  Locomotives."    C.  H.  Quereau. 

No.  824,  vol.  20,  p.  967:  "  New  System  of  Valves  for  Steam  Engines,  Air  En- 
gines and  Compressors."    F.  W.  Gordon. 

No.  920,  vol.  23,  p.  151:  "New  Valve  Gear  for  Gas,  Steam  and  Air  Engines." 
E.  W.  Naylor. 

No.  1017,  vol.  25,  p.  138.  "Improvement  of  Valve  Motion  of  Duplex  Air  Com- 
pressor."   S.  H.  Bunnell. 

No.  1022,  vol.  25,  p.  2121:  "  Construction  and  Efficiency  of  a  Fleming  Four-valve 
Engine  Direct  Connected  to  a  400  kw.  Generator."    Benj.  T.  Allen. 
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engine,  while  the  point  of  cut-oflF  in  most  cases  is  limited  to  one-half 
stroke  with  a  constant  point  of  compression. 

2.  These  objectionable  features,  it  is  believed,  have  been  over- 
come by  the  engine  described  in  this  paper  and,  aside  from  sim- 
plicity of  construction  and  increased  economy  due  to  high  rota- 
tive speed  and  minimum  clearance,  the  following  advantages  are 
claimed: 

a.  Perfect  distribution  of  steam.  All  movements  of  valves  are 
full  and  instantaneous,  the  cut-off  varying  under  control  of  gover- 
nor from  no  load  to  full  load,  with  variable  compression. 

b.  Closer  regulation.  The  governor  has  absolutely  no  work  to 
perform,  but  merely  indicates  the  point  of  cut-off. 

c.  No  safety  device  is  necessary,  as  the  speed  limit  is  governed 
by  the  velocity  of  the  steam  through  the  admission  port  of  the  gov- 
erning valve,  which  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  speed  of 
the  engine  to  increase  50  per  cent,  above  that  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed. 

d.  A  higher  rotative  speed  of  the  engine.  The  sjyeed  of  the  en- 
gine is  limited  by  piston  speed  only. 

e.  The  engine  is  reversible.  It  may,  by  means  of  a  sliding  key, 
be  started,  stopped  or  made  to  run  in  either  direction. 

/.  A  valve  gear  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  valves  out 
of  adjustment. 

g,  A  more  economical  valve  gear.  It  does  away  with  friction 
and  weight  of  releasing  ^ear,  dash  pots,  rocker  arms,  eccentrics, 
etc.,  the  steam  on  the  actuating  pistons  being  used  expansively. 

3.  The  following  is  a  description  of  a  14  by  30  engine  running 
100  revolutions  per  minute,  developing  from  80  to  120  horse- 
power, which  has  been  in  operation  ten  hours  per  day  for  the  past 
six  months  in  the  power  plant  of  the  Southern  Engine  and  Boiler 
Works,  and  has  verified  the  above  claims. 

4.  The  body  or  frame  A  of  this  device  is  connected  to  the  side 
of  the  cylinder  as  sho\vn  in  Figs.  286,  287  and  288. 

5.  The  controlling  valve  B  is  connected  to  the  gears  J  and  e/o  by 
a  sliding  key  Q,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  engage  either  of  the  gears 
J  or  J 2,  or  it  may  occupy  a  central  position,  in  which  position  the 
gears  are  free  to  move  on  the  sleeve  K,  The  shaft  L,  which  is  fixed 
to  the  controlling  valve  B,  is  connected  to  that  sleeve  K  by  a  sliding 
key,  which  causes  the  controlling  valve  to  revolve  with  the  sleeve  K 
but  allows  a  free  lateral  motion.  Lateral  motion  is  imparted  to 
the  controlling  valve  B  by  a  bell  crank  M,  which  is  connected  to  a 
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governor  by  tlie  reach  rod  N.  The  gears  J  and  J2  are  caused  to 
revolve  by  the  peiir  0,  which  is  connected  to  the  shaft  of  the  engine 
by  the  shaft  P  and  gears.    The  gears  are  so  proportioned  as  to  cause 


tlie  main  shaft  of  the  engine  and  the  controlling  valve  to  make  the 
same  niiinlKT  of  rcviiliifiDns,  The  two  gears  J  and  J^  ^^^  for  the 
piirjKiso  i)f  reversing  the  engine.  The  valve  revolves  in  the  direc- 
tion imliciiled  liy  the  arrow,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  run  the  engine 
over,  tlie  CdiitniUiiig  valve  is  connected  to  the  gear  J,  which  causes 
the  controlling  \&Ivq  tio  revolve  in.  the  direction  indicated  b^  the 
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arrow;  if  the  engine  is  to  nm  under,  the  controlling  vnlve  h  con- 
nected to  the  gear  J-^,  which  causes  tlie  engine  to  run  in  the  op- 
posite direction  while  it  revolves  the  controlling  valve  li  an  indi- 


cated hy  llie  nn-cw.  The  Hints  for  tho  «liding"kcy  Q  in  the 
gears  J  and  J.^  iire  so  htcuted  a-s  to  give  the  proper  lead  to  the 
engine. 

6.  There  are  four  actuating  pistons,  (!,  C^,  E,  E.^,  which  are 
connected  to  the  steam  and  exhaust  valves  of  the  engine  by  means 
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of  the  rocker  arms  U  (Fig.  288).  The  large  pistons,  D,  D^y  F,  Fg, 
arc  for  the  purpose  of  cushioning  the  actuating  pistons,  C,  C2,  Ey 
i?2)  ^^  their  extreme  movements.  The  ports  V  are  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  a  free  movement  of  the  pistons  D,  Z?2>  ^>  ^2  except  at 
their  extreme  points  of  movement. 

7.  The  controlling  valve  B  has  a  series  of  oblong  and  helical 
grooves  wliich  are  connected  either  to  the  exliaust  passage  X2  or 
to  the  steam  passage  X  by  means  of  ports  not  shown. 

8.  The  steam  passage  A'  is  connected  to  the  steam  pipe  /  by 
means  of  the  annular  groove  X3.  The  actuating  pistons  Cj  C2,  E, 
Eo  have  ports  Y,  Z  at  the  end  of  their  cylinders. 

9.  The  exliaust  passage  Xo  extends  into  an  opening  in  the  side 
of  the  cylinder,  which  allows  the  exhaust  to  pass  out  through  the 
opening  X^  to  the  main  exhaust  passage  of  the  cylinder  or  to  the 
atmosphere  (Fig.  287). 

10.  The  helical  grooves  S^,  E^  control  respectively  the  steam 
and  exhaust  passages  of  the  cylinders,  which  contain  the  actuating 
pistonjj  C,  C2,  and  regulate  the  point  of  cut-off,  the  controlling 
valve  revolving  in  the  direction  indicated  by  tlie  arrow,  the  point 
of  cut-off  varies  as  the  lateral  movement  of  the  controlling  valve ; 
this  lateral  motion  is  caused  and  governed  by  a  governor  connected 
to  the  reach  rod  N,  and  as  the  controlling  valve  moves  outward 
from  the  cylinder  the  helical  groove  S^^  comes  more  quickly  into 
contact  with  tlie  ports  Z,  moving  the  actuating  piston  inward, 
closing  the  admission  valve  of  the  engine,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  helical  groove  E^,  which  is  connected  to  the  exhaust  passage  -X'2, 
uncovers  the  port  Y  of  the  piston  C,  allowing  the  steam  in  that  end 
to  exhaust  through  the  passage  X2. 

11.  The  oblong  grooves  S^,  E^  control  the  actuating  pistons  Co 
opening  the  admission  valves  of  the  engine,  they  being  parallel  with 
the  movement  of  the  controlling  valve  are  not  affected  by  the  lateral 
movement  of  the  same ;  that  is,  the  point  of  admission  remains  con- 
stant. The  same  is  true  of  the  oblong  grooves  E^,  8^,  which  are 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  controlling  valve,  and  which  control  the 
actuating  i)istons  E,  Eo,  which  operate  the  exhaust  valves  of  the 
engine  during  release.  The  actuating  pistons  E,  E2  operate  the 
exhaust  valves  of  the  engine  during  compression,  and  are  controlled 
in  this  movement  by  helical  grooves  Sq^  Eq  not  showTi. 

12.  The  grooves  S^j  S^,  S^  and  Sq  are  connected  to  the  steam 
passage  X,  and  the  grooves  £'3,  E^,  E^  and  E^  are  connected  to  the 
cA'iaust  passage  JSlo. 
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13.  The  outlets  of  ports  Y,Z  of  the  cylinder,  wliich  contain  the 
piston  C,  are  diametrically  opposite  those  of  the  cylinder  contain- 
ing the  piston  C^  and  in  the  same  vertical  plane.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  outlets  of  the  cylinders  containing  pistons  E  and  E.^. 

14.  Assume  the  engine  to  he  rotating  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrow  head  and  to  he  on  dead  center.     At  tliis  instant  the 

i  .V4  is  admitting  stcf  m  on  the  inner  face  of  tlie  actu- 


FiQ.  £89. 

atinp  piston  C^  thn)iigh  the  port  Y,  ojieniiig  the  admission  valve 
at  this  end  i)f  the  cylinder,  while  tlie  ohiong  passage  E^  has  opened 
the  exhaust  passage  Z  at  the  opposite  end  of  i.\.  At  the  same  in- 
stant the  ohlong  groove  .S'^  has  iinctivcrcd  the  port  Y,  forcing  the 
actuating  piston  E  outward,  o])ening  the  exhaust  valve  at  that  end 
of  the  cylinder,  the  oblong  passafie  E-,  uncovering  the  exhaust  port 
Z  at  this  instant.  The  engine  and  controlling  valve  B  will  con- 
tinue to  revolve  until  the  helical  grooves  A',,, £,'3  uncover  respectively 
the  steam  and  exhaust  \)oviA  of  the  cylinder  containing  the  actual- 
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iiig  piston  Cg,  causing  the  piston  to  move  inward,  cutting  off  the 
steam  at  this  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  engine  and  controlling  valve 
continue  to  revolve  until  tlie  helical  grooves  6V,,  £'«  uncover  the 
openings  Z,  Y,  respectively  forcing  the  actuating  piston  E  inward, 
closing  the  exhaust  valve  at  that  end  of  the  cylinder,  causing  the 
stem  to  be  compressed  until  the  end  of  the  stroke  is  reached,  when 
the  engine  starts  on  the  return  stroke  the  movements  of  the  valves 
are  reversed  imtil  the  engine  completes  its  cycle. 

15.  It  will  be  observed  that  as  the  speed  of  the  engine  increases 
the  controlling  valve  B  (Fig.  287)  is  forced  outward,  that  is,  away 
from  the  cylinder  by  means  of  the  governor  connected  to  the  reach 
rod  ^V,  bringing  the  helical  grooves  /S'-j,  E^^,  S^^,  Eq  nearer  their  re- 
spective i)orts,  which  causes  an  earlier  movement  of  their  respective 
actuating  pistons.    That  is,  as  these  helical  grooves  are  forced  out- 
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ward  they  approach  more  closely  their  respective  ports,  requiring 
a  smaller  angle  of  movement  in  uncovering  the  same.  In  the  posi- 
tion shown  (Fig.  287),  the  grooves  /Sjj,  Er^  would  not  uncover  the 
ports  of  the  cylinder  containing  the  actuating  piston  C2,  operat- 
ing the  cut-off  at  that  end  of  the  cylinder  imtil  almost  half  the 
stroke  is  made ;  if,  however,  the  controlling  valve  is  forced  outward 
by  means  of  the  governor,  cut-off  will  take  place  earlier  and  earlier 
until  the  ends  of  ports  aS;{,  E-^  are  in  the  same  vertical  plane  Z,  Y 
(Fig.  287),  in  which  case  cut-off  will  take  place  on  the  instant 
after  admission,  and  while  the  engine  is  practically  on  dead  center. 
IG.  To  start  the  engine  froui  a  state  of  rest,  the  pin  Q  is  with- 
drawn until  the  sliding  key  is  in  its  central  position ;  that  is,  oc- 
cupyiug  the  space  between  gears  J,  Jo,  which  allows  the  sleeve  K, 
and  with  it  the  controlling  valve  B,  a  free  rotary  movement,  which 
may  lx»  iuiparted  by  ui(»ans  of  the  hand  wheel  Q^  operating  the 
steaui  and  exhaust  valves  of  the  engine.  The  hand  wheel  is  re- 
volved in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  which  leaves  the 
valves  of  the  engine  in  the  proper  position  for  starting.  The  key  is 
then  pushed  inward  or  outward,  depending  upon  which  direction 
52 
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the  engine  is  to  run,  engaging  «/,  or  «/2>  ^^  which  position  the  en- 
gine will  continue  in  motion. 

17.  Should  it  be  desired  to  stop  the  engine  instantly,  the  pin  Q 
is  withdrawn  until  it  occupies  the  space  between  gears  J,  e/g,  dis- 
engaging the  sleeve  K  from  said  gears,  and  allowing  the  controlling 
valve  B  to  come  to  a  state  of  rest,  stopping  the  engine  almost  in- 
stantly. 

18.  The  limit  of  the  speed  of  the  engine  is  governed  by  the 
width  of  the  slot  S^  of  the  controlling  valve  B,  and  this  slot  con- 
trols the  admission  pistons  C,  €2-  The  width  may  be  so  propor- 
tioned that  at  the  required  limit  of  peripheral  speed  of  the  con- 
trolling valve  the  steam  will  not  have  suificient  time  to  oj^erate  the 
admission  pistons  C,  C2,  that  is,  the  width  of  this  port  might  be 
sufficient  to  allow  the  required  amount  of  steam  to  operate  the 
actuating  pistons  at  a  certain  number  of  revolutions  and  would  not 
allow  sufficient  steam  at  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  above  this 
speed. 

19.  A  gear  embodying  the  above  features  is  now  being  applied 
to  an  air  compressor,  and  it  is  believed  that  its  application  to  com- 
pressors is  even  more  desirable  than  to  engines.  The  above  prin- 
ciples may  be  applied  to  any  stationary  engine  or  locomotive  hav- 
ing two  or  more  valves. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  F,  M.  Rites. — The  description  of  this  new  mechanism  is 
very  interesting,  especially  as  the  writer  of  the  paper  sihmiis  to 
have  positively  simplified  the  tripping  mechanism  of  the  Corliss 
engine,  while  actually  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  combination. 

It  would  be  still  more  interesting  if  the  writer  of  the  paper 
could  give  an  actual  indication  of  the  practical  limit  of  speed  of 
operation  of  an  engine  so  equipped,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  if  he 
has  yet  had  time  to  determine  such  limits,  and  also  at  what  speed 
the  diagrams  from  the  engine  become  objectionably  affected. 

It  seems  certain  from  the  simple  character  of  the  mechanism 
that  the  available  speed  should  be  considerably  higher  than  the 
usual  releasing  gear. 

Generally  speaking,  it  would  seem  a  distinct  advance  in  the  art 
of  engine  design. 

Mr.  Siiplee. — I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  member  has  any  infor- 
mation about  the  valve  gear  of  the  old  Babcock-Wilcox  eui^ine  ? 
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My  impression  is  that  it  had  a  steam  thrown  valve  gear ;  that  is, 
I  think  there  were  flat  slide  valves  driven  ])y  an  eccentric  and  a 
riding  cut-off  valve  on  top  of  that,  which  was  steam  thrown.  I 
think  our  past  President,  Mr.  Babcock,  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
on  it,  and  in  tests  with  the  Corliss  engine  obtained  very  good  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  KenL — I  think  that  the  test  referred  to  by  Mr.  Suplee  will 
probably  be  found  in  the  published  Transactions  of  the  American 
Institute  (New  York  City).  The  test  was  made  at  the  American 
Institute  Fair  in  1871,  I  believe,  when  that  engine  was  exhibited 
in  competition  with  other  engines.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
record  of  the  test  will  also  be  found  in  some  of  the  scientific  publi- 
cations of  the  time,  such  as  the  Scientific  American, 

I  trust  that  before  the  paper  is  finally  printed  in  the  Transac- 
tions the  Secretary  will  communicate  with  some  of  the  membefs 
who  are  specially  expert  in  this  line,  such  as  Mr.  Stanwood,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  ask  for  a  more  complete  discussion  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  to  the  subject  here.  I  think  this  whole  subject  is  im- 
portant enough  to  be  threshed  out  well  and  not  passed  over  with 
such  very  brief  discussion  as  we  can  give  it  to-night. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Rice. — I  am  unable  to  agree  that  this  valve  gear 
will  be  as  useful  and  beneficial  as  the  paper  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  be  found  in  a  short  time 
to  wear  leaky,  and  will  then  be  not  so  reliable  as  a  gear  which  is 
driven  directly  from  the  shaft  of  the  engine,  and  which  either  has 
to  move  with  it  or  cause  a  rupture  of  some  part.  In  this  latter 
case  the  question  of  the  operation  of  the  gear  is  simply  a  question 
of  size  and  strength  of  the  parts.  In  the  gear  in  question  we  have 
pistons  which  move  under  the  influence  of  various  disturbing 
causes,  such  as  the  lack  of  lubrication  and  the  possibility  of  the 
introduction  of  foreign  matter,  and  my  experience  with  gears 
actuated  by  other  means  than  mechanical  ones  would  lead  me  to 
expect  that  it  would  have  a  short  life. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Collier.* — The  objectionable  feature  of  this  valve 
gear  as  pointed  out  by  ^Ir.  Rice,  that  is,  "  not  so  reliable  as  a  gear 
which  is  driven  directly  from  the  shaft  of  the  engine  and  which 
either  has  to  move  with  it  or  cause  a  rupture  of  some  part/'  is 
one  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  gear. 

Mr.  Rice  states  that  the  "  lack  of  lubrication  and  the  possibility 

*  Aathor's  Closure,  under  the  Bales. 
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of  flic  iutnHlHction  of  foreign  matter  are  also  objectionable  fea- 
tures." fn  this  eoni^etion  1  will  state  that  the  steam  supply  for 
this  valve  ^oi\r  is  eonneote<l  to  the  steam  pi]>e  of  the  engine  Ix^low 
the  lubricator  giving  the  gear  the  same  lubrication  as  the  engine. 
An  individual  lubricator  is  also  provided  for  this  gear.  The  above 
method  of  steam  connection  precludes  the  possibility  of  foreign 
matter  entering  the  valve  gear. 

A  recent  examination  of  this  valve  gear  after  same  had  been  in 
daily  operation  for  eleven  months,  three  months  of  that  time  for 
twenty  hours  per  day,  shows  that  the  wear  on  the  gear  is  not  per- 
ceptible. I  would  further  state  that  the  valve  gear  has  not  re- 
ceived repairs  of  any  kind  or  caused  one  moment's  trouble  during 
this  entire  time. 

I  would  also  add  that  in  a  heavy  duty  engine  of  this  type, 
completed  two  months  ago,  the  cushioning  cylinders  have  been 
eliminated  and  the  actuating  pistons  made  to  cushion  on  exhaust 
steam  while  the  ports  of  the  actuating  cylinders  are  beneath  the 
controlling  valve  insuring  a  steam-tight  valve.  This  engine  was 
made  to  run  210  revolutions  i)er  minute,  the  strength  of  the  fly 
w^heel  preventing  a  greater  speed. 
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Professor  Dr.  Franz  Reuleaux,  Honorary  Member  of  the  So- 
ciety, died  at  his  home  in  Berlin,  August  20, 1905. 

Prof.  Reuleaux  was  bom  September  30,  1829,  at  Eschweiler, 
near  Aachen,  Germany,  so  that  he  had  nearly  completed  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  a  life  of  activity  and  productiveness  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  the  applied  science  of  engineering.  His 
father,  Johann  Josef  lieuleaux,  was  the  founder  of  one  of  the 
earliest  machine  shops  in  Germany,  and  in  this  establishment 
the  youth  acquired  practical  shop  experience  until  attracted  by 
the  growing  fame  of  Redtenbacher,  then  professor  of  machine 
design  at  the  Karlsruhe  Polytechnic  School,  Reuleaux  entered 
that  institution  in  1850.  It  is  thus  interesting  to  note  that  the 
future  professor  and  author  acquired  his  shop  experience  first  and 
followed  this  with  the  best  technical  course  then  available;  and, 
as  if  this  was  not  enough,  he  proceeded  to  the  universities  of  Ber- 
lin and  Bonn,  thus  securing  a  literary  and  philosophical  education 
as  well  as  a  practical  mechanical  training. 

While  a  student  at  Bonn,  and  in  collaboration  with  his  friend 
C  L.  Moll,  Reuleaux  issued  his  first  work,  entitled:  **  KonstniJc' 
tionslehrefiir  den  Masc/dnenbau,^^  this  being  followed  by  another, 
also  in  association  with  Moll,  ^^  Die  Festigkeit  der  Materialien.^^ 
These  two  works,  treating  respectively  of  machine  design  and  of 
the  strength  of  materials,  show  marked  originality  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subjects,  being  the  first  in  which  the  modem  notions 
of  the  elastic  theory  and  ihe  working  fiber  stress  appear  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  old  method  of  employing  only  the  ultimate  re- 
sistance of  the  material  tempered  by  an  assumed  factor  of  safety. 
From  the  very  first  Reuleaux  avoided  the  use  of  arbitrary  and 
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empirical  methods,  and  strove  to  impress  the  importance  of  accu- 
rate and  precise  knon'ledge  of  the  actual  conditions  of  work. 

In  1854  Iteuleaux  left  the  university  of  Bonn  and  went  to  Co- 
logne, taking  charge  of  a  machine  shop  there,  and  thus  adding  to 


his  practical  experience,  but  in  IsrjH  he  entered  upon  liis  true 
career  us  a  teaclier  by  beeouiing  Professor  of  Mechanics  at  the 
Zurich  I'olytechnikiiui,  tliis  institution  having  just  been  ojwnwl. 
Here  lie  formed  one  of  a  group  of  famous  engineers  and  instruc- 
tors, among  wliom,  as  original  contributors  to  knowledge,  may 
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be  also  mentioned  Zeuner,  Culmann  and  Clausius,  so  that  from 
this  earnest  little  Swiss  town,  the  home  of  Pestalozzi,  and  always 
foremost  in  the  science  of  education,  emanated  the  modern  theory 
of  machine  design,  the  development  of  the  mechanical  theory  Of 
heat,  the  evolution  of  the  slide-valve  diagram^  and  the  modern 
science  of  graphical  statics. 

At  Zurich  Reuleaux  wrote  his  treatise:  *'  Berechnung  der  Wicht- 
igsten  Federavten^'^'*  this  being  a  treatise  upon  the  proportions  of 
springs,  a  subject  about  which  there  had  until  then  been  no 
definite  information  upon  record,  and  in  preparation  of  which' 
he  had  to  undertake  an  exhaustive  series  of  experiments,  the 
models  for  which  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  cabinet  at  the  Zurich 
Polytechnic.  This  work  was  followed  by  the  first  of  his  great 
treatises,  ''^Der  Kon^trxikteur^'*'^  a  book  which  has  had  a  control- 
ling influence,  acknowledged  and  unacknowledged,  upon  machine 
design  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1861,  and  succeeding 
enlarged  editions  appeared  in  rapid  succession,  the  fourth,  nearly 
three  times  the  size  of  the  first,  being  published  in  1889,  and 
the  work  having  been  translated  into  French,  Swedish,  Kussian 
and  English. 

While  at  Zurich  Reuleaux  received  a  call  to  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  Riga,  of  which  the  scope  was  then  being  extended;  this 
he  declined,  but  shortly  afterward,  in  1804,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
become  professor  at  the  Geiverhe  Akademie  in  Berlin,  and  when 
this  institution  was  consolidated  with  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Architecture  to  form  the  great  Royal  Technical  High  School  at 
Charlottenburg,  known  all  over  the  world  as  the  Koniyliehe  2'ech- 
nische  Iloch^chule^  Reuleaux  was  made  its  director,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  1896,  when  he  was  retired,  having  completed 
his  forty  years  of  active  professional  work. 

Professor  Reuleaux  took  an  active  interest  in  international  ex- 
positions, and  represente<l  Prussia  in  London  in  1862,  at  Paris  in 
1867,  Vienna  in  1873,  and  Pliiladelphia  in  1876,  as  member  of  the 
jury,  and  also  as  Imperial  German  Commissioner  at  Philadelphia 
in  1876,  Sydney  in  1879,  and  Melbourne  in  1881,  and  was  also 
Honorary  Prussian  Commissioner  at  Chicago  in  1893.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  his  work  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  in  1876 
that  he  took  occasion  to  characterize  the  wholly  inadequate  Ger- 
man representation  in  his  "  Brief e  aics  Philadelphia  "  as  **  bittig 
und  schlechtj ' '  or  cheap  and  nasty.     That  it  took  somQ  c^vwa^^  \k> 
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empirical  methods,  and  strove  to  impress  the  importance  of  accu- 
rate and  precise  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions  of  work. 

In  1854  Reuleaux  left  the  university  of  lionn  and  went  to  Co- 
logne, taking  charge  of  a  machine  shop  there,  and  thus  adding  to 


his  practical  experience,  but  in  IS.'i*;  he  entered  upon  his  true 
career  as  a  teacher  l>y  becoming  Professor  of  Mechanics  at  the 
Zurich  Poly  tech  nikum,  this  institution  having  just  been  opened. 
Here  he  formed  one  of  a  group  of  famous  engineers  and  inetmc- 
tors,  among  whom,  as  original  contributors  to  knowledge,  may 
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be  also  ihentioned  Zeuner,  Culmann  and  Clausius,  so  that  from 
this  earnest  little  Swiss  town,  the  home  of  Pestalozzi,  and  always 
foremost  in  the  science  of  education,  emanated  the  modern  theory 
of  machine  design,  the  development  of  the  mechanical  theory  Of 
heat,  the  evolution  of  the  slide-valve  diagram^  and  the  modem 
science  of  graphical  statics. 

At  Zurich  Reuleaux  wrote  his  treatise:  *'  BerecJnmngder  Wi<M- 
igaten  Federarien^'*'*  this  being  a  treatise  upon  the  proportions  of 
springs,  a  subject  about  which  there  had  until  then  been  no 
definite  information  upon  record,  and  in  preparation  of  which 
he  had  to  undertake  an  exhaustive  series  of  experiments,  the 
models  for  which  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  cabinet  at  the  Zlirich 
Polytechnic.  This  work  was  followed  by  the  first  of  his  great 
treatises,  '^Der  KonMtntkteiiry^'^  a  book  which  has  had  a  control- 
ling influence,  acknowledged  and  unacknowledged,  upon  machine 
design  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1801,  and  succeeding 
enlarged  editions  appeared  in  rapid  succession,  the  fourth,  nearly 
three  times  the  size  of  the  first,  being  published  in  1889,  and 
the  work  having  been  translated  into  French,  Swedish,  Eussian 
and  English. 

While  at  ZUrich  Reuleaux  received  a  call  to  the  Polvtechnic 
School  at  Riga,  of  which  the  scope  was  then  being  extended ;  this 
he  declined,  but  shortly  afterward,  in  1804,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
become  professor  at  the  Gewerhe  Al'ademie  in  Berlin,  and  when 
this  institution  was  consolidated  with  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Architecture  to  form  the  great  Royal  Technical  High  School  at 
Charlottenburg,  known  all  over  the  world  as  the  Koniyliche  Techr 
nuche  Jloc/tsr/nt/ej  Reuleaux  was  made  its  director,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  1896,  when  he  was  retired,  having  completed 
his  forty  years  of  active  professional  work. 

Professor  Reuleaux  took  an  active  interest  in  international  ex- 
positions, and  represented  Prussia  in  London  in  1802,  at  Paris  in 
1807,  Vienna  in  1873,  and  Philadelphia  in  1870,  as  member  of  the 
jury,  and  also  as  Imperial  German  Commissioner  at  Phihulelphia 
in  1870,  Sydney  in  1879,  and  Melbourne  in  1881,  and  was  also 
Honorary  Prussian  Commissioner  at  Chicago  in  1893.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  his  work  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  in  1870 
that  he  took  occasion  to  characterize  the  wholly  inadequate  Ger- 
man representation  in  his  '^  Brief e  ana  PJdladelphia  "  as  **  hiUig 
und  acldecht^^''  or  cheap  and  nasty.     That  it  took  some  courage  to 
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antagonize  the  home  industries  in  this  outspoken  manAer  is  evi- 
dent from  the  storm  of  disapproval  which  .his  reports  awakened, 
but  the  ultimate  consequence  was  apparent  in  the  rapid  improve- 
ment which  appeared  in  the  products  of  the  German  machine 
shops  from  that, time,  much  of  this  improvement  being  due  both 
to  the  scathing  criticism  which  Reuleaux  had  had  the  courage  to 
utter,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  educational  work  which  was 
being  conducted  under  his  supervision. 

In  1875  appeared  his  most  original  work,  the  "  Theoretische 
Kinematil%^^  well  known  to  English  reading  engineers  through 
Sir  Alexander  Kennedy's  masterly  translation  as  the  ^*  Theoret- 
ical Kinematics." 

This  remarkable  work  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  attempt 
to  bring  the  entire  science  of  mechanical  movements  into  a  sys- 
tematic form,  this  plan  involving  the  invention  of  a  new  nota- 
tion permitting  any  combination  of  parts  to  be  represented  by  a 
written  formula,  so  that,  however  deeply  the  actual  mechanism 
might  be  concealed  within  the  construction,  its  identity  would  be 
fully  revealed  simply  by  writing  its  obvious  formula.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  a  revolving  crank  with  a  connecting  rod  joining  it  to 
a  rocker  arm,  the  older  writers  considered  this  simple  combination 
as  composed  of  but  three  parts.  Reuleaux,  however,  perceived 
that  the  frame  or  bed-plate,  or  even  the  floor,  by  which  the  axles 
of  the  crank  and  the  rocker  were  held  in  their  positions,  formed 
a  fourth  member,  the  whole  thus  consisting  of  a  closed  chain  or 
circuit,  of  which  any  member  might  be  considered  as  fixed  and  the 
others  free  to  move,  and  the  various  ''  inversions  "  of  such  a  sys- 
tem led  to  interesting  combinations.  It  is  found  that  the  num- 
ber of  such  simple  trains  of  mechanism  is  comparatively  few, 
while  every  machine  can  be  resolved  into  a  combination  of  sev- 
eral trains,  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  every  variety  of  machine, 
however  complex,  can  be  analyzed.  After  examining  the  entire 
field  of  technical  literature,  Reuleaux  failed  to  discover  any  pre- 
cise definition  of  a  machine,  and  hence,  in  his  Theoretical  Kine- 
matics, he  gives  the  following,  which  has  not  been  superseded  by 
any  later  author:  *'A  machine  is  a  combination  of  resistent  bodies 
so  arranged  that  by  their  means  the  mechanical  forces  of  Nature 
can  be  compelled  to  do  work,  accompanied  by  certain  determinate 
motions." 

From  the  beginning  of  his  work  Reuleaux  placed  reliance  upon 
the  use  of  working  models  as  illustrations  of  mechanical  concep- 
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tions,  and  the  cabinet  of  kinematic  models  prepared  from  his  de- 
signs at  Charlottenburg  forms  a  noteworthy  portion  of  the  equip- 
ment of  that  institution.  Copies  of  many  of  these  models  have 
been  made  for  other  educational  institutions,  the  most  complete 
being  at  McGill  University  at  Montreal  and  at  Cornell  University 
at  Ithaca. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  active  work  of  instruction,  Pro- 
fessor Reuleaux  devoted  himself  to  consulting  practice  and  to  the 
continuation  of  his  literary  work.  The  second  portion  of  his 
*' Kinematics "  appeared  in  1900,  this  being  termed  "Applied 
Kinematics,"  as  supplementing  the  former  '^Theoretical  Kine- 
matics," and  he  also  prepared  numerous  papers  for  presentation 
before  technical  societies. 

While  Professor  Reuleaux  achieved  fame  as  an  engineer  and 
as  a  technical  writer  and  instructor,  he  was,  to  those  who  knew 
him  intimately,  a  man  of  broad  culture  and  many-sided  acquire- 
ments. A  remarkable  linguist,  speaking  and  writing  French, 
Italian  and  English  freely,  he  was  versed  in  literature  and  the 
arts  as  well  as  in  science.  While  visiting  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago  it  was  most  interesting  to  hear  his  profound  comments 
upon  matters  of  architecture  and  ethnology,  while  a  visit  to  the 
art  museum  showed  his  familiarity  with  details  of  archaeology 
and  painting.  As  an  example  of  the  brilliant  literary  capacity 
of  the  man,  he  visited,  in  1893,  the  Minnehaha  Falls,  and  this 
incited  him  to  make  a  translation  of  Longfellow's  poem  *' Hia- 
watha" into  German  poetry  of  a  high  order,  this  difficult  piece 
of  work  being  done  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  vacation  from 
his  professorial  duties.  His  remarkable  address,  "Kultur  und 
Technik,"  delivered  in  Vienna  in  1884,  and  published  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1890,  is  another 
example  of  his  broad  survey  of  the  field  of  art  and  science. 

In  addition  to  his  engineering  work  he  filled  the  position  of  a 
trustee  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Arts  at  Berlin,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Commission  for  the  Purification  of  the  German  language. 
He  was  also  honored  with  the  appointment  of  Royal  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, and  was  the  recipient  of  a  great  number  of  honorary  and 
academic  degrees  and  titles. 

Professor  Reuleaux  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  on  November  2,  1882, 
and  contributed  to  its  Transactions  a  paper  upon  "Friction  in 
Toothed  Gearing"  at  the  New  York  Meeting  in  1886, 
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CHARLES  L.   BAILEY. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Bailey  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  11th, 
186^.  After  preliminary  instruction  in  making  patent  drawings 
he  entered  the  drawing-room  of  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company 
in  Hartford,  1886,  and  remained  there  for  two  years. 

He  then  became  draftsman  for  the  engineering  department  of 
the  municipal  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1891  he  o\vTied  and  operated  a  machine  shop  in  Minneapolis; 
in  1893  was  designer  for  two  years  with  various  companies,  be- 
coming connected  in  1895  with  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Hartford  as  mechanical  engineer.  From  1898  to  1901  was 
master  mechanic  with  the  Coe  Brass  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Torrington,  Conn.,  and  in  1902  became  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Waterbury  Parrel  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  building 
presses  and  automatic  machinery. 

He  connected  himself  as  a  junior  with  the  Society  in  1890,  and 
was  promoted  in  1902. 

In  April,  1903,  he  accepted  a  position  with  the  Draper  Co., 
Hopedale,  Mass.,  designing  and  developing  automatic  machiner}'^ 
for  the  manufacture  of  bobbins  and  shuttles;  this  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  (ieath,  which  occurred  at  Milford,  Mass.,  No- 
vember 24  th,  1904. 

WILLIAM  B.  BOGARDUS. 

Mr.  Bogardus  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1873,  and  a  year  later 
his  parents  brought  him  to  Buffalo,  New  York.  His  first  school- 
ing was  received  at  the  Buffalo  public  schools,  and  later  at  the 
Buffalo  High  School,  where  he  finished  a  four  years'  course  in 
less  than  three  years.  He  graduated  from  the  mechanical  en- 
gineering department  of  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University,  in 
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181^6,  and  though  only  thirty- two  years  of  jige  at  his  death,  he 
was- regarded  as  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  tlie  construction 
of  Portland  Cement  mills,  which  he  had  made  his  specialty  since 
leaving  college  in  1890.  Upon  leaving  college  he  entered  the 
cement  business,  and  step  by  step  advanced  until  he  had  become 
a  master  in  his  chosen  s()ecialty.  He  designed  many  of  the 
cement  mills  of  this  country  and  Canada,  and  credit  is  due  him 
for  many  of  the  improvements  in  the  cement  industry.  Though 
he  had  designed  a  number  of  plants  before  this,  his  most  important 
work  was  done  after  he  had  founded  the  Peninsular  Engineering 
&  Construction  (^o:  of  Jackson,  Michigan,  of  which  he  was 
president  and  chief  engineer.  Included  among  these  later  plants 
are  the  National  Portland  C-ement  Co.  at  Durham,  Ontario,  The 
Peninsular  Portland  Cement  Co.  at  Jackson,  ^fichigan.  The  South- 
em  States  Portland  Cement  Co.  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  the 
Western  States  Portland  (^ement  Co.  at  Independence,  Kansas. 
All  of  the  above  were  designed  and  built  in  the  last  five  years, 
and  aggregate  in  cost  about  live  millions  of  dollars.  Besides  be- 
ing employed  by  the  above-named  companies  to  design  their 
plants,  Mr.  Bogardus  was  consulting  engineer  for  other  cement 
plants,  crushing  plants,  and  other  manufacturing  industries. 

His  death  occurred  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  on  November  1st,  1905. 
He  became  an  associate  member  of  this  Society  in  December, 
1900. 

JAMES  THOMAS   BOYD. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  born  at  Fishkill-on-IIudson,  N.  Y.,  Novemter 
25th,  184^),  and  was  educated  at  the  Academy  in  Newburg,  N. 
Y.,  and  in  .18*>8  became  a  draftsman  at  the  Washington  Iron 
Works  at  Newburg. 

In  1804  he  entere<l  the  navy  as  third  assistant  engineer,  and 
served  on  the  S.S.  ''  Dumbarton  "  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Soon 
after  this  he  became  a  draftsman  at  the  Athintic  Works  at  East 
Boston,  ^Ituss.,  and  remained  with  this  company  until  ISTl,  when 
he  became  superintendent  of  the  Standard  Chain  Works  at  East 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and  the  following  year  assisted  in  the  design 
of  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  pipe  for  the  market. 

In  1874  he  became  designing  and  constructing  engineer  for 
the  Atlantic  Works  at  P]ast  lioston,  Mass. 

In  1892  he  became  manager  of  the  George  F.  Blake  Manufac- 
turing Co.  and  the  Knowles  Steam  Pump  Works. 
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In  1895  he  left  the  above  companies  and  opened  an  oflBce  in 
Boston  as  consulting  engineer.  lie  served  in  this  latter  capacity 
with  the  Atlantic  Works,  of  which  he  was  also  a  director,  with 
the  Edison  Electric  llluniinating  Co.  and  the  Metropolitan 
S.S.  Co. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  the  Boston 
Society  of  Naval  Engineers,  and  of  this  Society,  which  latter 
he  joined  at  the  Pittsburg  meeting  in  1884. 

His  death  occurred  November  3rd,  1904,  at  Boston,  Mass. 

THEODORE    P.   BURGDORF. 

Captain  Theodore  F.  Burgdorf,  U.  S.  N.,  was  bom  November 
22nd,  1854.  lie  entered  the  Naval  Academy  in  1873,  and  after 
graduating  became  an  assistant  engineer  in  1877.  His  first 
service  was  on  the  U.  S.  S.  "Swatara,"  on  which  he  served 
three  years.  His  next  duty  was  in  Washington  with  the  Bureau 
of  Steam  Engineering.  A  year  later  he  joined  the  U.  S.  S. 
**Nipsic"  on  a  three  years'  cruise  in  European  waters.  On  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  was  again  on  duty  in  the  Bureau 
of  Steam  Engineering,  this  time  for  two  years.  Ilis  next  ser^ce 
was  on  the  U.  S.  S.  '^ Iroquois"  on  the  South  Pacific  station. 
After  returning  from  this  station  he  was  made  a  past- assistant 
engineer  and  assigned  to  the  l^nivcrsity  of  Tennessee,  where  he 
remained  four  years  as  instructor  of  mechanical  engineering. 
His  next  service  was  on  board  the  coast  survev  steamer  "  Thetis," 
followed  by  duty  in  connection  with  the  trial  trip  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
*' Oregon."  In  18t>7  he  was  made  a  chief  engineer,  and  after  a 
brief  service  in  iLare  Island  Navy  Yanl  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean 
as  chief  engineer  of  the  monitor  "  Monadnock."  In  1899  he  was 
made  a  lieutenant  commander,  and  after  service  on  the  '*  Ore- 
gon "  and  ^'New  Orleans"  returned  home  and  was  connected 
with  engineering  duty  at  the  Navy  Yard,  New"  York,  followed 
by  duty  tis  inspector  of  engineering  material.  In  1903  he  was 
appointed  fleet  engineer  of  the  Caribl>ean  Squa<iron,  and  in 
1904  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander.  His  last  service 
was  as  inspector  of  engineering  material.  On  June  30th  of  this 
year  he  was  retired  as  captain.     He  died  July  29th,  1905. 

He  became  a  member  of  this  Society  in  June,  1883. 
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REUBEN  GILBERT  COLLINS. 

Mr.  Collins  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  March  27th,  1860,  and 
moved  to  Norwich,  Conn. ,  when  he  was  ten  years  old ;  he  attended 
school  at  the  Norwich  Academy  and  gained  his  mechanical  experi- 
ence as  an  apprentice  in  his  father's  shop;  the  firm  was  known  as 
J.  P.  Collins  &  Co.,  and  they  were  builders  of  heavy  machinery 
and  water-wheels.  lie  spent  one  year  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  with 
the  Holyoke  Machine  Company  as  a  millwright.  In  1887  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  Tamarack-Osceola  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  was  employed  by  them  to  design  and  build  their  rolling  mills 
at  Dollar  Bay,  Michigan.  After  the  works  were  completed  he 
became  the  general  superintendent.  After  leaving  their  employ 
he  became  superintendent  of  the  Wyandotte  Mining  Co.  of 
Michigan  and  remained  in  that  position  for  about  two  years.  In 
1900  he  accepted  a  position  with  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Co.  as  assistant  chief  engineer  in  the  construction  of  their  new 
reduction  works  at  Anaconda,  and  after  the  completion  of  the 
works  he  became  mechanical  superintendent  for  the  works.  In 
July,  1904,  he  moved  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  was  associated  as 
partner  in  a  firm  known  as  Gerrick,  Collins  &  Gerrick,  contrac- 
tors for  structural  steel,  and  was  engaged  in  this  business  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Oakland,  California,  on  Feb- 
ruary  9th,  1905.  He  was  on  a  business  trip  to  San  Francisco,  and 
no  particulars  are  known  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  his  death 
except  that  he  was  found  beside  a  railroad  track  entering  Oak- 
land, consequently  must  either  have  fallen  from  the  train  or  been 
run  over  by  the  train. 

He  had  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  rolling  mills  and  reiluction  works^  and  had  occupied  various 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  at  the  New  York  meeting 
in  1894. 

« 

GEORGE   EDWARD  DIXON. 

Mr.  Dixon  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Leeds,  England,  March  20th, 
1850.  His  father,  Edward  Dixon,  was  an  army  contractor,  be- 
ing the  third  genenition  of  the  family  to  follow  that  business. 
His  early  education  Avas  acquireil  at  private  schools,  after  which 
he  attended  and  graduated  from  Bramham  College  in  Yorkshire. 

In  early  youth  Mr.  Dixon  held  a  strong  liking  for  the  engineer- 
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ing  profession,  but  this  was  no  doubt  tempered  somewhat  by  his 
love  for  a  soldier's  life.  After  leaving  college  he  entered  the 
oflBces  of  Messrs.  Varvill  &  Sons  of  York,  where  he  remained 
several  years  and  learned  the  business  of  an  ironmonger,  a  busi- 
ness he  thoroughly  detested. 

In  1878  he  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  army, 
but  in  1880  resigned  from  the  Queen's  Service  with  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant,  and  in  April,  1881,  removed  with  his  family  to 
the  States,  going  as  far  west  as  Parsons,  Kansas,  and  shortly  after 
to  Cincinnati,  where  he  identified  himself  with  the  heating  busi- 
ness, remaining  there  until  1885,  when  he  moved  to  Chicago. 
During  a  career  in  that  city  of  twenty  years  he  was  associated 
with  the  leading  heating  and  ventilating  engineers  of  the  time. 
In  188S  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Caldwell  of  the 
Goulds  &  Caldwell  Manufacturing  Co.,  but  severing  his  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Caldwell  in  1893  to  found  the  firm  now  known  as 
George  E.  Dixon  &  Co. — a  firm  Mr.  Dixon  lived  to  see  take  its 
place  among  the  first  heating  and  ventilating  engineering  firms 
of  this  country,  some  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  United  States 
being  installed  by  his  firm.  Associated  with  Mr.  Dixon  in  the 
firm  were  his  two  sons,  who  now  carry  on  the  business  so  firmly 
established  by  him. 

One  of  the  first  hot- water  heating  apparatus  ever  installed  in 
a  public  buihling  was  designed  by  Mr.  Dixon  and  erected  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Fairbanks  Building  in  Cliicago.  This  plant  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the  time,  as  it  was  generally 
held  by  heating  engineers  in  this  country  that  hot- water  apparatus 
was  inapplicable  to  the  beating  of  large  buildings.  The  plant 
was  a  great  success  and  is  in  operation  to-day. 

Mr.  Dixon  designed  and  patented  several  heating  appliances. 
Among  them  the  Eclipse  back- pressure  valve,  and  the  Dixon  radi- 
ator shield. 

He  also  designed,  though  never  patented,  the  comer  radiator 
valve  which  is  now  in  such  common  uso.  The  standard  table 
of  dimensions  of  fire-box  boilers  was  also  compiled  by  him  for 
his  own  use,  but  is  now  in  universal  use  by  boiler  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Dixon's  death  occurreil  June  2<)th,  1004,  when  motoring 
with  his  wife  near  Cliicago.  Their  car  was  struck  by  an  electric 
train  and  they  were  both  instantly  killed.  Among  his  business 
associates  Mr.  Dixon  was  held  in  tlie  highest  esteem  for  his  busi- 
ness integrity  and  his  great  capability  as  a  mechanical  engineer. 
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He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  heating  industry  of  this  conn- 
try  and  contributed  largely  toward  the  development  of  that  appar- 
ently almost  perfect  apparatus,  the  modern  steam  plant  as  applied 
to  large  buildings. 
He  joined  the  Society  at  the  Washington  meeting  in  May,  1887. 

CARL  FANNING   KICKS. 

Mr.  Eicks  was  bom  March  23rd,  1880,  in  Xew  York  city,  where 
he  attended  the  public  schools.  In  1902  he  graduated  from  Ste- 
vens' Institute.  His  shop  experience  was  with  the  Richmond 
Locomotive  Works,  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  and  the  Virginia  Iron, 
Coke  &  Coal  Company. 

On  leaving  the  Institute  he  went  to  Denver,  Colo.,  to  acce^>t 
a  position,  but  returned  shortly  to  associate  himself  with  the 
Jones  Underfeed  Stoker  Co.  as  siilesman  in  their  New  York 
office,  and  later  was  made  one  of  the  representatives  of  that  com- 
pany in  their  main  office  at  Montreal,  Canada. 

Owing  to  ill  health  ho  returned  to  New  York  and  accepted  a 
position  with  the  C.  W.  Hunt  Co.  of  West  New  Brighton,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.  His  health  failing,  he  gave  up  this  position  and 
went  to  Liberty,  N.  Y.  His  death  occurred  at  that  place  on  Sep- 
tember 20th,  1904. 

He  connected  himself  with  this  Society  at  the  New  York  meet- 
ing in  1902. 

ANDREW   FLETCHER. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  born  in  Scotland  on  the  Hth  of  March,  1829. 
He  served  the  regular  apprenticeship  as  a  machinist  in  the  Archi- 
medes Works  (Henry  K.  Dunham  Sc  Co.)  of  this  city.  While  an 
apprentice  he  was  marked  by  Mr.  Dunham  us  an  especially  ener- 
getic and  skilful  workman,  so  much  so  that  when  barely  out  of 
his  thne  he  erected  steamboat  engines  for  Mr.  Dunham.  He  was 
also  sent  by  Mr.  Dunham  to  Cuba  at  a  critical  period  to  erect  and 
run,  in  one  of  the  largo  siigJir  plantations  some  distance  from 
Havana,  the  entire  sugar  plant  machinery  and  engine  required 
for  same.  On  his  return  he  still  continued  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Dunham,  attracting  general  attention  l)y  his  work  on  the  steam- 
ers of  that  date,  the  principal  ones  l)eing  the  then  well-known 
steamers  *'Alida"  and  ''Armenia." 

In  1853  Mr.  William  Harrison,  doing  business  on  West  Street 
near  the  Dunham  works,  had  a  son,  Joseph  G.  Harrison,  just  of 
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age,  who  had  served  his  time  as  machinist  in  the  Cunningham 
works  near  by.  Desiring  to  put  his  son  into  business  and  having 
noted  the  skill  and  personality  of  Andrew  Fletcher  and  his  elder 
brother  William,  he  approached  them  with  the  ultimate  result 
that  the  firm  of  Fletcher,  Harrison  &  Co.  was  formed,  and  they 
established  what  was  then  and  is  now  known  as  the  North  River 
Iron  Works.  It  so  happened  that  just  at  this  time  Mr.  Henry  R. 
Dunham  retired  from  business,  so  that  there  was  no  friction  be- 
tween the  former  employer  of  the  Fletchers  and  the  new  concern. 
The  North  River  Iron  Works  commenced  business  making  repairs 
on  river  steamers,  but  it  was  not  long  before  a  contract  was  giv^en 
to  them  to  build  an  engine  for  the  first  steamer  to  run  between 
New  York  and  Harlem  on  the  East  River — the  steamer  ''  Svlvan 
Shore."  This  steamer  was  so  successful  that  the  following  year 
the  steamer  ^'  Sylvan  Grove"  was  ordered  and  the  engine  was  built 
by  the  North  River  Iron  Works.  From  this  time  to  1860  the  finn 
built  a  number  of  river  steamers,  every  one  of  which  was  a  distinct 
success,  but  Mr.  Andrew  Fletcher's  opportunity  came  in  the  year 
1861.  At  this  time  the  fastest  Hudson  River  steamer  was  the 
''  Thomas  Powell,"  commanded  by  Captain  A.  E.  Anderson  and 
owned  by  himself  and  two  others.  Desiring  to  build  a  better 
boat  than  the  **  Thomas  Powell,"  Captain  Anderson  conferred 
with  Mr.  Andrew  Fletcher,  who  agreed  to  build  the  machinery 
for  a  steamer  to  be  one-half  hour  faster  between  New  York  and 
Rondout  than  the  ''  Thomas  Powell."  The  contract  for  the  hull 
was  given  to  Mr.  Michael  Allison  of  Jersey  City,  and  for  the 
machinery  to  Fletcher,  Harrison  &  Co.,  the  result  being  that  in 
1862  the  famous  steamer  ''  Mary  Powell"  made  her  appearance 
on  the  river  and  proved  herself  to  be  then,  and  for  many  years 
after,  the  fastest  river  steamer  of  this  country. 

The  reputation  gained  by  Fletcher,  Harrison  &  Co.,  and  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Fletcher  in  particular,  through  the  steamer  "  Mary 
Powell,"  was  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  future  success  of  the 
firm,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  no  concern  has  been  more 
uniformly  successful  in  all  its  undertakings  than  the  North  River 
Iron  Works,  known  consecutively  as  Fletcher,  Harrison  &  Co. ; 
W.  &  A.  Fletcher,  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Harrison  in  1880; 
and  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co.,  a  corporation  formed  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  William  Fletcher  in  18S3.  Mr.  Andrew  Fletcher  was 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co.  from  the 
time  of  its  incorporation  until  his  death. 
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This  is  the  brief  story  of  Mr.  Fletcher  as  an  engineer.  As 
such  he  was  not  excelled,  his  natural  ability  being  enhanced 
by  his  study  of  the  various  problems  involved,  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  judgment  often  sought  by  steamboat 
people  throughout  the  United  States.  For  instance,  Mr.  Van 
Santvoord,  who  controlled  the  Hudson  River  Day  Line  to 
Albany — the  boats  of  which  have  always  been  so  well  and 
favorably  known — invariably  consulted  Andrew  Fletcher  and 
would  only  give  his  contracts  for  changes  of  or  for  new  machinery 
to  the  North  River  Iron  Worlds;  and  when  the  Fall  River  Line 
desired  to  make  a  departure  from  the  then  magnificent  wooden- 
hulled  steamers  '^Bristor'  and  '^  Providence"  and  to  build  the 
steel-hulled  steamer  *' Pilgrim,"  Mr.  Andrew  Fletcher's  advice 
was  sought  by  the  late  George  Peirce,  who  became  so  well  known 
as  the  constructor  of  the  great  Fall  River  Line  steamers.  The 
intimacv  and  confidence  then  formed  resulted  in  the  contracts 
being  given  to  the  W.  &  A.  Fletcher  Co.  for  the  succeeding 
steamers  "Puritan,"  "Plymouth,"  and  "Priscilla,"  the  success 
of  everv  one  of  wliich  is  well  known. 

Andrew  Fletcher  was  a  born  engineer  who  instinctively  knew 
what  was  right  and  safe.  Added  to  this  he  possessed  an  integiity 
that  only  permitted  work  to  be  done  in  the  best  manner  and  all 
contracts  were  finished  in  this  spirit  regardless  of  the  letter  and 
of  cost. 

He  connected  himself  with  the  Society  at  the  New  York  meet- 
ing in  188D. 

GEORGE   WILLIAM  FRANK. 

Mr.  Frank  was  born  November  28th,  1861,  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 
After  preliminary  education  in  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  the  Poughkeepsie  Military  Academy,  he  took  the  civil  en- 
gineering course  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.  While  a  student  there  he  was  employed  during  vacation 
periods  on  engineering  work  with  the  C.  13.  &  Q.  R.  R. 

In  the  summer  of  1881  he  built  an  impounding  dam  at  Corning, 
Iowa,  and  had  entire  and  responsible  charge  of  the  work. 

In  1884  he  became  a  resident  of  Kearney,  Neb.,  and  engaged  in 
business  there.  In  1801  he  took  the  special  course  in  architecture 
at  the  Poston  School  of  Technology  and  afterwards  drafted  the 
plans  for  various  schools  and  buildings  in  Kearney.  He  assisted 
in  the  management  of  the  G.  W.  Frank  Improvement  Co.,  which 
53 
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In  1898  he  became  connected  with  The  Wellman-Seaver-En- 
gineering  Company,  the  name  of  which  was  soon  after  changed 
to  The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  Engineering  Company,  and  later 
to  The  Welhnan-Seaver-Morgan  Company.  He  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  Vice-President  and  works-manager  of  this  company,  and 
all  associated  with  him  can  testify  that  he  filled  his  position  with 
ability.  He  was  a  good  engineer,  a  splendid  manager  of  men,  and 
had  tiie  faculty  of  getting  out  of  every  man  under  him  the  best 
that  was  in  him. 

Like  his  friend  and  associate,  Charles  H.  Wellman,  he  was 
beloved  by  all  he  came  in  contact  with,  and  had  hosts  of  friends 
both  in  business  and  private  life. 

He  lost  his  life  as  the  result  of  the  railroad  disaster  of  the  20th 
Century  Limited  at  Mentor  Station,  Ohio,  on  the  evening  of  July 
21st,  1905. 

He  was  in  the  smoking  car  of  that  train  with  his  friends,  Charles 
H.  Wellman  and  Archibald  P.  Head,  this  being  the  car  that  was 
mostly  demolished  in  the  accident. 

WILLIAM  OFFUTT  MUNDY. 

Mr.  Mundy  was  born  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  receiving  his 
technical  education  at  the  Eose  Polytechnic  Institute  and  gradu- 
ating with  the  degrees  of  M.E.  and  E.E.  in  1899. 

His  shop  experience  was  one  year  as  shop  superintendent  of  the 
Louisville  Railway  Company,  July,  1895-1896;  three  yeai-s  as 
station  superintendent  of  the  Louisville  Railway  Company;  and 
eight  months  with  the  Fred.  M.  Prescott  Steam  Pump  Company 
of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  In  March,  1900^  he  entered  the  engi- 
neering department  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenec- 
tady, and  from  February,  1901,  until  May,  1902,  ^'^as  in  charge 
of  train  control  design.  In  May,  1902,  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  St.  Louis  Transit  Company  as  master  mechanic  of  that  com- 
pany. August  1st,  1904,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.  as  commercial  engineer  in  the 
railway  and  lighting  departments. 

Mr.  Mundy  joined  the  Society  at  its  Saratoga  Meeting,  June, 
1903.  His  death,  March  29th,  1905,  was  caused  by  an  abscess  in 
the  ear,  developing  into  cerebro-meningitis. 
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EDWARD  HARVEY  PARKS. 

Mr.  Parks  was  born  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  in  1837.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  public  schools  of  Worcester. 

In  1866  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg. 
Co.  as  foreman  of  the  machine  shop,  which  position  he  held  until 
1879,  when  he  became  the  mechanical  engineer  of  the  firm,  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  mechanical  departments. 

Some  time  after  this  he  started  in  business  for  himself  in  Wor- 
cester,  but  in  1897  was  again  employed  by  Brown  &  Sharpe, 
assuming  the  position  of  designer  in  the  engineering  department. 

His  death  occurred  from  heart  disease  on  June  9th,  1905. 

He  joined  the  Society  in  1881. 

GEORGE   H.    PERKINS. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  born  in  the  State  of  Illinois  in  1 839.  He  entered 
the  tinsmiths'  trade  as  an  apprentice  at  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
became  a  shop  foreman  when  still  quite  young. 

In  1863,  in  New  York,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Le  Comte,  forming  the  firm  of  Le  Comte  &  Perkins. 

He  took  out  many  patents  on  machinery  and  processes  for  the 
manufacture  of  tin  and  other  sheet-metal  ware  and  for  convenient 
handling  of  petroleum  oil.  He  was  also  a  specialist  on  the  micro- 
scopic study  of  paraffin  and  various  other  petroleum  products. 

Among  his  most  important  patents,  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point, were  machines  for  closing  seams  on  tin  cans,  nailing  boxes, 
and  uniting  tinned  plates  by  means  of  heat  and  pressure  without 
the  use  of  flux  or  solder.  His  most  important  scientific  inventions 
were  an  instrument  for  measuring  viscosity  and  an  apparatus  for 
examining  the  physical  condition  of  liquids  at  any  given  temper- 
ature. 

He  connected  himself  with  the  Society  at  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting  in  1895,  and  his  death  occurred  on  February  2nd,  1905.-  . 

WILLIAM  SELLERS. 

Mr.  Sellers  was  born  in  Upper  Darby,  Delaware  County,  Pa., 
September  19th,  1824.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  school  main- 
tained by  his  father  and  two  relatives  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  at  the  machinists'  trade 
with  his  uncle,  John  Morton  Poole,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
for  nearly  seven  years. 
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In  1845  he  took  charge  of  the  large  machine  shop  of  Fairbanks, 
Bancroft  &  Co.,  in  Providence,  R.  I.  In  1848  he  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  machinists'  tool3  and  mill  gearing  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  sub8e(iuently  joined  Edward  Bancroft.  The  new  firm 
was  Bancroft  tfe  Sellers.  I^ter  John  Sellers,  Jr.,  was  admitted 
as  a  partner,  and  in  1853  the  new  shop  at  16th  Street  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  was  occupied.  Mr.  Bancroft  died  about  1856, 
and  the  firm  became  William  Sellers  &  Co.  Finally,  in  1886,  the 
company  was  incorporated  with  William  Sellers  as  president. 

In  1868  he  formed  the  Edgemoor  Iron  Co.,  of  which  he  was 
president.  This  company  furnished  all  of  the  iron  structural 
material  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition  buildings,  and  also  all  of 
the  structural  material  for  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  suspension  cables. 

In  1873  Mr.  Sellers  became  president  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Co., 
Nicetown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  he  reorganized  and  which 
under  his  management  became  the  first  successful  producer  of 
material  required  by  the  Government  for  its  steel  cannon. 

In  1868  he  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  served  continuously  until  the 
time  of  his  death. 

In  1864  Mr.  Sellers  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  and  in  1873  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers of  Great  Britain,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Societe  d'Encouragement 
pour  L'Industrie  Rationale,  in  Paris,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
Paris  Exposition,  in  1890,  the  decoration  of  Chevalier  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  of  this 
Society,  having  been  one  of  its  founders  in  1880. 

Mr.  Sellers  was  granted  about  ninety  United  States  patents, 
the  earliest  one  having  been  in  1857,  and  some  were  pending  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  A  great  variety  of  subjects  were  covered, 
including  machine  tools,  injectors,  rifling  machines,  riveters, 
boilers,  hydraulic  machinery,  furnaces,  hoists,  cranes,  steam 
hammers,  steam  engines,  ordnance,  turn  tables,  pumps,  etc. 

Probably  the  best  known  of  his  inventions  is  the  spiral  gear 
planer  drive,  in  which  the  table  is  moved  back  and  forth  by  a 
multi-thread  screw  on  an  inclined  shaft  engaging  with  a  rack  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  table. 
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In  1847  Mr.  Sellers  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute. He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  from  1857 
to  1 86 1  and  again  from  1864  to  1892.  lie  served  as  president  from 
1864  to  1867. 

As  chairman  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Institute,  he  formu- 
lated a  uniform  system  of  screw  threads  which  was  presented  to 
the  Institute  at  a  meeting  on  September  15th,  1864. 

This  report  was  approved  by  the  Institute,  and  within  a  few 
years  was  adopted  by  the  Government  in  its  workshops  by  the 
leading  railroad  companies,  prominent  machine  tool  builders  and 
others,  under  the  various  names  of  the  United  States,  Sellers,  or 
Franklin  Institute  Systems. 

The  leading  difference  between  the  Sellers  and  Whitworth 
forms  lies  in  the  angle  of  the  thread  and  in  the  fact  that  it  has  a 
flat  top  and  bottom  instead  of  being  round. 

In  181K)  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington  sent  out  specifi- 
cations to  machine  tool  builders  for  an  eight-foot  turning  and 
boring  lathe  for  sixteen-inch  steel  cannon.  The  main  bed  was 
nine  feet  wide  and  over  seventy-three  feet  long,  the  extension 
bed  for  the  boring  arrangement  was  about  fifty-three  feet  long 
and  five  feet  wide,  making  a  total  length  of  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  feet. 

Mr.  Sellers  did  not  approve  of  the  Government  design  and  re- 
fused to  bid,  but  he  had  a  complete  new  design  made,  and  con- 
vinced the  Board  of  Engineers  at  Washington  of  the  su})eriority 
of  his  design,  which  they  adopted,  discarding  their  own. 

Mr.  Sellers  received  the  contract  for  this  lathe,  which  weighed 
about  500,006  pounds. 

In  1860,  during  a  visit  to  England,  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  (yifford  injector  for  feeding  steam  boilers.  The  device  was 
crude,  but  Mr.  Sellers  saw  in  it  the  elements  of  a  novel  principle. 
He  secured  the  American  rights  and  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  these  injectors,  which  he  slightly  modified,  however.  In  1865, 
after  various  improvements,  he  invented  and  patented  the  self- 
adjusting  combining  tube  which  automatically  adjusted  the  sup- 
ply of  water  to  meet  the  requirements  of  varying  steam  pressures. 
Further  developments  led  to  the  most  advanced  and  satisfactory 
forms  of  locomotive  injectors. 

Mr.  Sellers  died  January  24th^  1905^  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age. 
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FREDERICK  W.   TAYLOR,  Jr. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  born  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  December  28th, 
1880.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Union  School  and  the 
St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1899. 

He  spent  the  following  year  in  the  drafting  department  of  E. 
&  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.  He  then  took  a  two-years'  course  at  the 
Pratt  Institute  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  graduating  as  a  mechanical 
engineer  in  1903. 

He  then  returned  to  the  Fairbanks  Co.  in  the  engineering 
department,  which  occupation  he  continued  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  very  suddenly  on  July  24th,  1905. 

He  connected  himself  with  the  Society  at  the  Xew  York  meet- 
ing in  December,  1902. 

WILLIAM  G.   VERNON. 

Mr.  Vernon  was  bom  in  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  June  2r)th, 
1844.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  machinist  trade, 
and  then  went  with  Pusey  &  Jones,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
from  which  he  later  passed  to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
where  he  served  for  fourteen  years,  of  which  six  were  as  a  con- 
tractor and  eight  as  foreman  of  one  of  the  shops. 

Subsequently  he  connected  himself  with  the  firm  of  Goodell 
&  Waters  as  partner,  making  a  specialty  of  wood-working 
machinery.  In  the  spring  of  1895  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the 
firm  of  Goodell  &  Waters  and  became  one  of  the  owners  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  Co.  of  this  city. 

He  connected  himself  with  the  Society  at  the  New  York  meet- 
ing in  1889,  and  his  death,  May  12th,  1904,  resulted  from  apoplex3\ 

CHARLES  n.   WELLMAX. 

Mr.  Wellman  was  born  June  12th,  1864,  in  Nashua,  N.  H. 
After  the  ordinary  school  training  he  went  to  Alliance,  O.,  where 
he  served  two  years,  from  1S84  to  1886,  as  machinist  apprentice 
in  the  works  of  The  Morgan  Engineering  Comjmny,  passing  from 
the  shop  to  the  drafting-room  of  that  company. 

From  1880  to  1887  he  had  charge  of  the  drawing-room  of  The 
Otis  Steel  Co.,  and  was  promoted  from  that  position  to  super- 
intendent of  the  new  open  hearth  department,  staying  Avith  that 
company  until  the  latter  part  of  1889. 
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•  

From  1890  to  1895  he  was  superintendent  of  The  Welbnan  Iron 
and  Steel  Company  at  Thurlow,  Pa. 

lie  became  a  member  of  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  at  the  June  meeting  in  Detroit  in  1895. 

From  Thurlow  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  had  charge,  as  super- 
intendent, of  the  new  Open  Hearth  steel  plant  and  plate  mill  of 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company  at  their  South  Chicago  works,  filling 
that  position  with  signal  ability  from  1895  to  1896. 

He  left  Chicago  in  1896  to  become  associated  with  his  brother, 
S.  T.  Wellman,  and  Mr.  J .  W.  Seaver  in  the  organization  of  The 
Wellman-Seaver  Engineering  Company  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as 
its  general  manager.  The  great  success  of  that  company  in  the 
line  of  iron  and  steel  engineering  and  construction  was  very 
largely  due  to  his  ability  and  hard  work. 

He  was  an  untiring  worker  and  was  of  such  a  genial  personality 
that  he  made  friends  with  every  one  that  he  came  in  contact  with, 
no  matter  whether  it  was  the  common  workman  in  the  steel  works 
or  the  millionaire  in  his  home  or  office.  He  was  always  pleasant 
and  had  a  kind  word  for  every  one,  and  always  looked  on  the 
bright  side  of  everything. 

His  death  took  place  June  22nd,  1905,  as  one  of  the  consequences 
of  the  wreck  of  the  20th  Century  Limited  at  Mentor  Station, 
Ohio,  due  to  a  misplaced  switch  on  the  line.  He  was  on  the  train 
with  his  friend  Mr.  T.  R.  Morgan  and  Archibald  P.  Head  of  Lon- 
don, who  were  also  victims  of  the  same  disaster. 

CHARLES  MASON  WILKES. 

Mr.  Wilkes  was  bom  in  Manchester,  Conn.,  May  29th,  1858; 
receive<l  the  degree  of  B.S.  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1881.  His  professional  work  since  graduation  has  been 
in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Drainage  Conmiission  in  the 
interests  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  upon  the  sewage  system  of  the 
city  of  St.  Paul.  He  was  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  World's 
Fair  in  1893,  having  charge  of  the  water,  sewage  and  fire  pro- 
tection department,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  construction  in  all 
of  the  above  systems. 

When  he  connected  himself  with  the  Society  at  the  New  York 
meeting  of  December,  1895,  he  had 'been  engineer  with  the  firm 
of  I).  H.  Burnham  &  Company,  making  a  specialty  of  sanitation, 
steam  heating  and  ventilation  of  large  buildings,  and  continued 
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with  them  until  his  death,  designing  all  of  the  power,  light, 
electric  and  sanitary  plants  erected  by  them. 

He  was  engaged  in  thia  work  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Philadelphia  as  the  result  of  Bright's  disease,  Jan- 
uarj-  7th,  1905. 

HERMAN  F.   WITTE. 

Mr.  Witte  was  born  July  16th,  1860,  at  Blue  Island,  111.  He 
served  his  apprenticeship  with  the  American  Steam  Engine  Works 
of  Chicago.  In  1887  he  became  foreman  of  the  Crane  Elevator 
Company,  and  in  1889  became  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
Otis  Elevator  Company  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

He  was  the  inventor  of  sjiecial  designs  for  an  hydraulic  valve 
for  high  pressure  when  the  pilot  valve  is  operated  on  low  pressure 
for  elevator  service. 

He  connected  himself  with  the  Society  at  the  New  York  meet- 
ing in  1902,  and  his  death  occurred  at  Yonkers  on  June  26th,  1904. 

HORACE   W.    WYMAN. 

Mr.  Wyman  was  born  in  Worcester,  May  30th,  1861.  He 
graduated  from  the  Worcester  Free  Institute  in  1882,  and  then 
worked  as  a  draftsman  at  the  Crompton  Loom  Works. 

Then  the  firm  of  Wyman  &  Gordon  made  its  start  in  a  small 
shop  of  two  rooms,  one  for  drop-forging,  and  one  for  the  ma- 
chine work,  at  30  Bradley  Street,  where  the  present  large  build- 
ings stand.  Gradually,  but  steadily,  the  business  has  grown  until 
150  men  are  employed,  and  it  is  rated  one  of  the  most  important 
drop-forging  shops  in  the  country. 

In  1903  an  additional  plant  was  built  in  Cleveland,  which  has 
grown  until  it  nearly  equals  the  Worcester  plant.  Mr.  Gordon 
removed  to  Cleveland  and  took  charge  of  that  shop  on  its  comple- 
tion in  1904.  Beside  his  drop-forging  business,  Mr.  Wyman,  in 
1889,  in  company  with  his  father,  Horace  Wyman,  organized  the 
Worcester  Storage  Co. ,  of  which  he  was  treasurer  and  manager. 
He  was  a  trustee  in  the  Worcester  County  institution  for  savings. 

He  connected  himself  with  the  Society  at  the  Chicago  meeting 
of  May,  1886. 

Ilis  death  occurred  early  in  October,  1905. 
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